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•PREFACE. 


When I first undertook' this work, I had not • • intended to have made it 
so profuse in notes as I have now done ; but, finding that the general public and 
.students at Universities and schools are as much/ in fact, I may say from the 
list of subscribers, more interested in the work, than those reading for the High 
Proficiency Examination in Persian, I have felt it my duty to give ampler notes, 
and I trust tlie work may he found of interest to' all, and that it may take its 
place as a . Text Book dn. the Vernacular Schools of this country. The last 
edition of Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia was, I believe, published in 1815, 
and is now scarcely to-be obtained. My difficulty has been -to determine what 
form the work-should assume. After thinking the matter over, I came to the 
conclusion that it would be best to keep to the original text of Sir John Mal- 
colm as far as possible,, leaving out, in. the body of the work, those parts that 
have not been translated by Mirza Uairat, and inserting them, in the foot-notes. 
Accordingly, wherever Malcolm is sufficiently near the translation, I have let 
the original stand ; but, wherever there is any considerable difference, I have 
given a- literal translation, and have also added the omitted passages, in the foot- 
notes. I have also noticed in the foot-notes any peculiar words, or expressions, 
that struck me as necessary. In this way, I hope both the student for the High 
Proficiency Examination in Persian, and also scholars in vernacular schools, will 
have a good aid, in helping them to render both English into Persian, and also 
Persian into English, 

I have called the work, the “History of Persia (Modern)” as it only 
contains the latter part or the History of Persia, as given in the second Volume 
of Sir John Malcolm, should I find that the first volume is wanted by the 
public, and that the present volume meets with general support, I hope here- 
after to bring out the first volume also in a similar form to this. . 

For easy reference, T have given in brackets, in the margin of the work, 
the corresponding page in Mfrza Bairat’s translation, so that any passage maybe 
at once' turned up. The numbers given correspond to the pages in the first edi- 
. tion of his translation ; but as since the printing was commenced, I have come 
across a later edition of Mirza Uairat, I have given, at the commencement, a 
separate table of corresponding pages for the second edition'. 

It is necessary for me to make a few remarks on the system of transliter- 
ation of Persian names and words that I have followed. I had intended adopting 
Sir William Jones’ system, but at the last moment, I found that there rvas not 
sufficient type for this to be done. I had' therefore to lay down another, which I 
assimilated as far as possible to that of Sir William Jones. 

The following is my system of transliteration. 
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The following letters inserted, 3, o«, h, j, and ^ ma’ddl, are printed 

in italics a, h, s, zw, t, 7c, and w, to distinguish them from the other letters- 
si m ilar to them. 

If w follows 2 , the two must be read together for zivad (u°) ; in all other- 
cases, z stands for 2 al (3) and to for waw, (;) ma’dul. . 

k, and £, are represented respectively by th, eh, kh, zh, sh,. 
dz, and gh ; when they represent separate letters, a hyphen will be inserted be- 
tween them; e.g., mis-hak mishk. 


In the transliteration of one word, I have not been quite correct. I refer 
to Sum, which should have been Sunni ; but as I did not notice the mistake 
till half the work was printed, I thought it better to continue this spelling 
throughout, than change it towards the end. 

Notes 655, 657, 658, 659, I have extracted from the Persian Instructor, 
published by ZTajl Ghulam Muhammad of Bombay ; a most useful work for 
students of Persian. The other notes, which I have taken from the first 
volume of Malcolm, Hughes’ Notes on Muhamm adan i sm , Atkinson’s Trans- 
lations of the Shahnama, and of Laill and Majnun, Haggard and LeSti’ange’s 
translation of “ The Wazir of Lankaran” and Bicknell’s translation of Jffafidz, 
have all b.een acknowledged in their proper places. I have also received great 
assistance from Redhouse’s Turkish Dictionary. 


The map has been copied from the one in Malcolm’s History, and was 
prepared for the press by a native, Muhammad Din, who was taught at the 
Lahore School of Art under Mr. Kipling. All the places given in Malcolm’s 
map are not entered in mine ; I have only inserted those that are mentioned in 
the work. 

Before concluding this preface, I think it will not be out of place to give 
the following interesting short account, taken from the first volume of Malcolm,, 
of Jonas Haii-way, who is often quoted in the early part of the work. 

“Jonas Hanway, the author to whom I allude, was born in 1712. He 
became a partner in a commercial house at Petersburgli, and went from that into 
Persia ; the loss of some goods led him to the Court of Nadir Shah, with whose 
history and character lie became intimately acquainted. He also made himself 
master of all the events that had preceded that tyrant’s usurpation. In 1753, 
when he retired to England, he published his Travels. He was the author of 
several other works. Both his writings and his actions show that he was a man 



of extraordinary activity of mind and of the most singular virtue and benevolence, 
lie was the chief founder of the Marino Society. The Magdalen Charity 
which was projected by his partner, Mr. Dingley, was principally indebted to 
his active virtue for its establishment. To him may be traced many of our best 
parish regulations that relate to the care of children ; and the first establish- 
ment of Sunday Schools originated with .Tonas Hamvay. His efforts to do 
.good were eminently successful, because all his projects were practical, and every 
class of his poor countrymen were objects of his benevolence. Tie endeavoured 
to alleviate the condition of chimney sweepers, a race too gcncrall} r despised. 
It is to the honour of the merchants of Loudon, that they evinced their respect 
and veneration for this excellent man b} r the most uncommon mark of attention. 
We arc told by the writer of his life, that ‘his fellow-citizens entertained such 
a sense of his merits, that, in Lord Bute's administration, a deputation of the 
principal merchants of London waited upon him, with a request that some 
public favour might be conferred upon a man, who had done so much service to 
the communitj" at the expense of his private fortune. Hamvay was, in conse- 
quence, made a Commissioner of the Havy, which post he held above twenty 
years; and when he resigned it, the salary was continued to him for life. He 
died in 17SG and a monument was raised to his memory by subscription. ’ ” 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I claim no originality in this work ; 
for it is, from beginning to end, the work of Sir John Malcolm, simply adapted 
b} T myself to the translation. Should there be any errors in 1113- notes, I trust 
that they may be pointed out, with a view to being corrected in any future 
■edition. 


M. IT. COURT, LiKUT.-Cor.oxEL, 

15/// Bengal Cavalry. 


Umballa, Uth January 1SSS. 
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avith tha- Ai'olr'tti--, »r Ir.i 5 l < < • 1 1 to hi- they duno!* th<- *ii-o", wns 

jitmi-h'il hv Ma/itiiti'i ; Mi*i th<- 1 *«-r - i.trs - «:nv, v. itli drliudii, flu- A fyluiti jirim-o 
tlif v.rott;; • of tlo-ir h.it*' ! n\vroi*;H ‘ Thi- W/ili «f Atahiu *• - <-.» jn’tl 
V. it It life, (on :»<v <iit!t , it v.;i'' h,.li..V"l. of a li.tv at hii-lt th» ro(i(jlii-r<>t' had 
tir.nli- not to hill l.tml ; hnt In* iii- itrai-i-i, zitid hi* j». .v. - « i«i ji*5, 

in the |irovine" of Khtir.h.lnu, yi'*Ti to hi-i yotniio-r hroth'-i-. 'Jin* nohle* 
nu n of the IVr-iai! ronrt. a\ho Inn! veil tlu-ir tioehiy mnhnhrn to 

filn'ih //u.-.-.-nii, were ih-i-i* who tipje .ireil to he iim.t fiivcmii-d I tv tlio 
Affthfnt tmnmri-h ; nn*l In- rarrh-il thi- *•« («r, «« jiuhlu-ly to taj»j»rove tht* 
inti-eritv nml rj-itit of Mti/iiimtiim! iuili Khan, the rritne Mineter, who 
»w<mhl tint Inlet* ttti fiuth of nH<'"innee, until «*-»un*«l In- rhouhl tu-wr ho 
called ti]ion to net n'raim t tin- I’rim*** I7lt!i«*»n«l» Mir/.ii. 


A.O. 172.'. A. H- 

m.vt.-r of ll::i. Mi-.vttrri 
of famine, rdi.iimd t.y Ma -- 

a • STiua i-n nt' w 
mm Jit ,\ :r t'nvrr- 

it***' of IVr-in. 


Tlif Famo con^iflr'nitKin 4 ? v.hirli rnml<* Mn/itnud to rnm'ilmto 

the* ^oo i ! opinion of In*; now ml»jooN # iminc^<l him to pnmt ovorv oiirouni^o- 
jmnit to the forei^m*ni in Sevrral Kuropeuu imtions hntl, nt t hi^ ( 3 ) 

period, factories at l-fnlmn nn*l Hnndar 'Ah! in*: ; wen* tvinlimied in all 

* TIiN won! Ir t<t 1»«* «!rr»vt*tt fr%n» or n iliviiinn of the 

Empire of fr»n, nud ripple*'! 1»jr Kurop*-r»rji !<> tht* wlmH of e l»ut Un^alom. h i*» tvrtnialy 

a tvortf miV.ufjwn, hi tli** rt-iet* v,*r* um h, I*» Usr prr*r**nt aaiivrft of fri*in # thmiyh Mime Ariitii;m 
writ^ra contrml that I*«r»! formerly »m*nnl ( !»*■ tvhoh* Mntplofri. In pr«»uf of ihi*f nr^^rtum, n 
of till* Kiir.in in t| noted, umvMHi .im» of Mii/inihUi.’ifl'H cnmp.mmiiw, who rnnn* from a 
villnp* a< ar lffnli'm, in Snhnnn of IYihj <ir J*nr*i, Wo imvo nl*o fin* nuUmrify of (ho 

Scnptiirrrt for the uainoof thin l.iupthrm l»ua^ Ihim*! or (Mmrn. Tie* mithorn of tlm Ihuvornal 
Hintory, on ivlmt nuthority 1 1; no>v not, Mat' 4 that (h» 4 \vi»rtl fr<’a i‘i nut ft f'vnorul nninu of IVrnin, 
bnt of n p^rt of that count ry. Thin Ik certainly orronoonn; Trttn lui*;, from tho mom aaciont 
tim« to tlm prenmt <lny, been (ho term by which M*»* IV^imut mil their country ; amt iL 
inclmlcp, in the P (, nnt» they iiiulcrMaml it» nil tin* provimvn (n (ho Kant of tho 'i’i^nV, A^^yria 
Proper, Media, Parthia, IVmia ami Hyrrania (nrMnyJndnniii). Tho whole rtf thin country has 
probably been fltylcd Earn, orlVrnm, in tho Ilihlc, autl by (irccl; ami Koman writers rinco CyruH. 
PcrHian Geographers nunume very cxtcmlcd limits for tlicir ancient empire ; they say it iaehni- 
ed ‘tficasnml 0 ^reat rivers. “The JJIuchScn, tho lied fjca, tho Cn-ipfau Sea and the Persian 
Galf^; the Euphrates, Tigris, Amxcs, Plmsis, Indus ami Oxns.*' — (Mnlcolni, Vol. I). 

2 Lit. ** By thefio means bo nttnciiod the people to himself." 

3 Xtf. “ And this waa tho tncana of restoring: greater confidence to tho peoplo." 
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their privileges, and the Christian Missionaries were allowed full liberty to- 
perform, publicly, the duties of their religion. But this fair prospect was; 
soon clouded ; and the occurrence of events, which excited apprehensions 
for his own safety in the mind of this monarch, banished, in an instant, 
all his plans of good government, and rendered him one of the most detest- 
able and cruel tyrants, that the page of history has recorded. 4 . 

It will' be necessary to take a short view of the events, which appear to 
have effected the change in the measures of Ma/tmud. He had, soon after 
he took possession of the capital and the districts in its immediate vicinity, 
detached Amanulla Khan to reduce TTazwin. The force sent with this 
chief, which amounted to 6,000 men, marched in the depth of winter, when 
the few troops, which the Prince Talimasb had been able to collect, were 
dispersed in quarters. It, consequently, met with no resistance. Kdshan 
ini m, s and all the other cities in its route, surrendered, and Ifazwin followed 
their example. The joy, which the news of this easy conquest gave to 
Ma7anud, was checked by intelligence, which reached him at the same 
moment, that an officer, Mulla Musa, he had sent with a convoy of treasure, 
amounting to 150,000 tumans 6 (£300,000), to -Kandahar, for the purpose 
of raising new levies among the Afghan tribes, had been attacked, defeated, 
and plundered by tlio governor, Mirza Isma’il, of the petty fortress of 
Banda, in Sistan ; and he was also embarrassed, at this period, by an 
embassy from Peter the Great of Russia, which had been deputed to Shah 
Hussain, hut addressed him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded 
redress for wrongs which, it was pretended, the Russians had sustained from 
the conduct of the Persian Government. 

The fact was, the Czar had resolved to fake advantage of the confusions 
in Persia, to extend the commerce of his kingdom, by making himself master 
of the western shores of the Caspian. He had, for this purpose, collected 
an army of 30,000 of liis best soldiers, which was joined by some Cossacks 
and Kalmucks at Astracan. The injuries, which his subjects had sustained 
from the Lazaius 7 at SkamakM and from the Khan of Klwnrazm, who had 
plundered a caravan of Russians conning from China, were the pretexts for 
those preparations. He went through the form of calling upon the ruler of 
Persia, to redress the wrongs of which he complained ; and, when told by 
Ma/imud that he had no power to control either theUzbngs or the Lazakis, 
Peter, who commanded liis army in person, sailed from the Volga on tho 
29th July, A.D. 1722, (A. H. 3135) and arrived on the const of Diighistan 
on the 4th August. His first step was to issue a proclamation, in which ho 
declared, that lie had no ambitious design of enlarging his territories, but 
only meant to protect his subjects in their fair commerce. He proceeded 
along the coast, defeated some chiefs, by whom he was opposed, and took 
possession of Dirbaud. Tlio following account is given of this place by 
Mr. Bruce: “Tlio city of Dirband, in the province of Slnrwnn, lies in 
41° 51' N. lat. and is situated outlie shore of the Caspian ; tbe walls are 
carried into 10, feet depth of water, to prevent any one passing that way. 
Its length from east to west is nearly 5 versts, 8 but its breadth is not pro- 
portionate. It is not only tho frontier of Persia, tying on its utmost con- 
fines on this side, hut may, with great propriety, be called tbe gate of it, 
reaching from the mountain into the sea. Tbe city is divided into three 
distinct parts; tbe castle, situated upon tbe top of the mountain, had 
always a strong Persian garrison. The second reaches from the foot of thq 
mountain to the lower (own, which makes (lie third, and reaches to tbe sea- 
side.” Peter confirmed tlio governor of Dirband in liis charge, butleffc 2,000 

* Lit . “ Anil thereby laid the foundation of tyranny, and rained a fire, the effects of 
the heat of which arc still left, after tho lapsoof many ccutnries, on the hearts of tho people 
of Tran.” 

s Tho city of TTtim was built 203 A.H., from tho ruins of seven towns, which had 
composed a small sovereignty, under ’Abdurrahman, an Arabian prince, lint this person 
bavin" been overthrown by bis enemies, and bis country mined, tlio inhabitants of the seven 
towns founded the city of A’um, which was divided into seven departments, each assuming the 
name of one of the towns, which had been destroyed. It afterwards became ono of tlio first 
cities in Persia, and was long celebrated for its manufacture of silks. It stands in an exten- 
sive plain, and on tlio banks of a small river, which rises at no great distance, and is lost in 
tbe Great Salt Desert. I,at 3 1 -15', Long. GO 5 29’ K. Jium was taken by- tlio Afghans, 
when they invaded Persia in 1722, nnd completely destroyed. Part of it has since been 
rebuilt, but it still has the appearance of a vast ruin. There is a very licantifnl college, with 
n celebrated mosqno and sanctuary, creeled to tho memory of Futimn, tho daughter of tho 
Jnultii Rnrini. In the mosque are to lie scon the tombs of Safi the First nnd 'Ablins the See olid. 
The demo is lofty, nnd has been gilded at tlio espouse of the King. — (Kiunier’s Memoir of 
Persia.) t 

‘ The tannin has varied in value at various times. At this timei it appears to have 
been worth about £2. At others, it was eqr.nl to only £1, nnd at tho present time it is only 
worth nbout 4 rupee?. 

" Tho Inrr.kis inhabit the mountains between Georgia and .the Caspian, nnd are alike 
remarkable for their valour nnd turbulence. They arc now subject to Russia. — (Malcolm). 

"Atcrst is nbout 3 miles. 
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Russian troops to garrison the citadel. After this conquest ho returned to 
Astracan, -where bo wintered,? having signified his intention to prosecute his 
plans in the commencement of tho ensuing fair season. 

While tho Russians threatened tho N.-W. Provinces of Persia, tho 
Court of Constantinople also, as soon as it heard of tho situation into which 
Persia was thrown by tho 'Afghan invasion, hastened to take advantago of 
its fallen condition. A largo army was assembled on tho frontier, which 
was already on its march to Hamaddn, when all sonso of alarm at foroign 
•enemies was banished from tlio mind of Mahmud by an occurrence, which 
more immediately threatened the destruction of his power. 10 Tho inhabi- 
tants of lismwin are chiefly descended from the Turin tribes, which have long 
pastured their flocks on tlio plains in the vicinity of that city. They mostly 
all cultivate tho soil, or employ themselves in carrying on commerce .with 
••the shores of tho Caspian. Theso habits of lifo render thorn hardy and 
robust ; and they are remarkable for having preserved tho rudo and un- 
govcrnablo spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, /vamvin 
has always boasted one of a very extraordinary nature. It may be formed 
•a right of insurrection (or Luti Bnziir), 11 to which they resort in cases of 
violence and oppression. The lower orders act on these occasions, under 
tho direction of their magistrates, l 2 who seldom proceed to this extremity, 
except when they liavo no hope from any other proceeding. They could 
expect no redress by any application to Ma/nmul. from tho cruelty and 
injustice of tlioso he had appointed to rule thorn, and, independently of tho 
oppression they suffered, their religion and prejudices led them to regard 
tho Afghans with peculiar horror. In conseqnenco of these feelings, tho 
magistrates of JTazwin met secretly, and, on tho evening of the 8th January 
1723 A.D. (1130 A.H.) the signal for a Luti Bazar, or general insurrection, 
was given. Tlio Afghans were, at once, attacked in every quarter. Anian- 
■ulla hastened to the Haitian, or great square, in front of tho palace, where 
lie found most of his troops assembled, and, though wounded at an early 
period, lie mado every effort, that a bravo soldier could, to subdue this 
■tumult, but he was overpowered by numbers, and compelled to take shelter 
in the palace ; from whence lie, with difficulty, effected his escape by a 
private road, that led to ono of the principal gates. Tlio loss of the Afghans 
on this occasion was about 2,000 men, besides all their property. The rest 
were forced instantly to retreat to Isfahan, and suffered so severely on tho 
march from tho inclemency of the season, that not more than half of them 
reached that capital. 

Ashrnf, who had accompanied Anmnulla on this expedition, separated 
from him on tho retreat, and proceeded to Kandahar with 300 men. lie 
appears to have anticipated the downfall of Mahmud; for the examplo of 
.Kazwfn had been followed by Kinrivnsar 13 and several other 'towns, and 
the . dispirited Afghans retired to Isfahan from every quarter. When 
Mahmud heard of these occurrences, he feared lest Isfahan should also 
follow their example. 11 His army was reduced to about 15,000 men ; tlio 
male population of isfalian and its suburbs, alone, was still in a proportion of 
more than 20 to 1 to tlio Afghans. The probable revolt of the capital 
seemed the most immediate danger, and Mahmud resolved to remove it by 
measures, which could only have occurred to a mind, that was as cowardly, as 
it was cruel and savage. On the day of Amanulla’s return, all the Persian 
ministers and principal lords, except ono or two, were invited to a feast. 
The Prime Minister, Muhammad TTuIi Khan was spared, because his brother 
had assisted the Afghans at Aazwin. and Luff’ Ali Khan was not put to death 
on this occasion. 


3 -Kashlafc is a Turk! word signifying “winter quarters, or winter pasturage for 
cattle.' 1 Tilnl' being tho word need for “ snramor pasturago or snmmor quarters’’ amongst tlio 
migratory tribes of Persia. Calcutta would be called the JTashlnfc, and Simla tho Yih'ifc, of tho 
Government of India. 

10 Lit. “When an event occnrred, which made Mafcmiid so anxious on his own 
account, that it made him quite heedless as to any thoughts of tho enemies of his country." 

. . n ft signifies “plundering the bazars or shops; “ but it implies no more than a general 
.rising of the inhabitants. Tho ancient nsago is still preserved. — (Malcolm). 

u The Kalantars are the head magistrates of the wards in a. city. They are nominated 
■ hy the king, but must bo selected from the most respectable natives*of tho city, as the mem- 
bers of the corporation of any city or town in England, — (See Chapter XXXII.) 

This- beautiful town, which lies about 92 miles to the north-east of Isfahan, is still in 
.a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well-watered valley, which is 6 miles long and 
-3 broad, and is almost eutirely covered with gardens. — (Malcolm) . 

-^ ie Afghan prince^ was certainly, at this moment, in a critical situation. .With his 
email force, be had to maintain himself in a great kingdom, by the inhabitants of which 
he and Xus people were detested, not only on account of the ravages they had committed, 
but from the difference of their language, their manners, and their religion. When tho 
reputation of his arras was at the highest, these alarming considerations had operated with 
great force upon his mind,- and had rendered him wavering and niidecided, even in the 
moment of victory; now, that he saw his bravest troops disheartened, and his enemies elated 
vritii triumph, he appears to have become distracted with apprehension. — (Malcolm). 
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About 300 came, and tlio moment they arrived, the signal was given 
for tlicir mnssacro; not ono escaped; and the tyrant was so relentless, 
that lie oven refused mercy to a youth of 12 years of age, the son of the 
Wfdi of Georgia, who had fled for protection to ono of the principal Afghan 
chiefs. The bodies of all these nobles were exposed on the grand square of 
’All Juvpi before tlio palace, that tlio inhabitants might sco and tremble. It 
was thought, that sons might, hcrouftor, dcsiro to revenge the blood of their 
fathers, and, the day after the massacre, tlio male children (of tlio nobles 
that had been slain), amounting to upwards of 200, were led to a field in 
the vicinity of tlio city, where they wore all inhumanly slaughtered. Ma/t- 
mud protendod that tlio nobles had conspired against his life ; but his real 
design of reducing tho number of his enemies by extirpation was soon 
developed. He bad taken 3,000 of the guards of Shall .Hussain into pay ; 
bo directed that these men should he peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark 
of favour, he commanded that a dinnor should he dressed for them, in one 
of tho squares of tho palace. Tlio moment they woro seated, a party of 
Afghans fell upon them, and not one was spared. An order was issued to 
the Afghans, to put to death every Persian, who had ever been m tho 
service of tho former government; the city was loft after 15 days, the period 
the massacre lasted, with a von- small proportion of males of a mature age; 
and even tlioso wore obliged to fly, in consequence of a proclamation, which 
stated, that all were to depart from the capital, except a body of Persian 
youth, whom Ma/unfid proposed to train in tho habits and usages of his own 
nation. 

Tho inhabitants 11 of Isfahan wore chiefly tradesmen and manufacturers; 
they had always been accounted the most nnwarliko men in Persia, but it 
must ha vo been tlio accumulation of miseries which they ondured, that 
reduced them to tho wretched and degraded state of mind, in which they 
now appeared during these scenes of hlood and horror. 10 It was common, 
we are told, to see an Afghan leading three or four Persians to execution, 
and, though death was certain, not ono example occurred of the victims 
even struggling with their fate. Mahmud, at this time, threw off the mask 
he had beforo put on. All ranks were pillaged ; nor did the factories of 
foreign nations cscapo ; both the English and the Dutch suffered, but par- 
ticularly tlio latter, who lmd amassed a large sum, by selling sugar during 
the distresses of tho siege at an exorbitant rate. Ma/imud forced them to 
reveal where their treasures were concealed, and took from them an amount 
of 400,000 crowns. The Indians, settled at Isfahan, were also plundered ; 
and the Armenians wero not only forced to pay another contribution, but 
several of their chief magistrates wero put to death. 

Relieved from liis fears regarding the inhabitants of Isfahan, Mahmud 
proceeded to reduce tlio country in its neighbourhood. The brave inhabi- 
tants of Bin Isfahan 17 still resisted his arms; and that village, after a gallant 
defence, made an honourable capitulation, which was guaranteed by the 
principal Afghan chiefs. Mahmud, who feared openly to violate such a 
compact, employed secret agents to betray them into a sedition, that might 
justify him in satiating his vengeance upon those, who had murdered his 
relations. But the honest peasants, who were sincere in their allegiance, 
seized his agents, and sent them bound into Isfahan. The prince was so 
pleased with this act, that he forgave all that they had done; and, some 
months afterwards, they repaid the confidence that was placed in them, 
by seizing Lutf ’All Khan, who, when he fled from Court, took shelter in 
their village. 

An effort was made by Ma/imiid to repeople Isfahan, and some Kurdish 
tribes were invited to occupy the vacant houses of that wretched capital. 
As they were Sunis, it was expected that a similarity of religion would 
render them more attached to the A'fgban government, than the other 
inhabitants of Persia. 18 Many of these Kurds were taken into the army, 
which required recruits, as but few soldiers had come from Aandahar ; from 
whence all the families of the Afghans in Persia had been brought by tbe 
policy of Ma/tmud ; who found, before he adopted this measure, that 
desertions were so frequent, as to threaten a serious diminution of bis small 

15 Shahrl, or citizen, is used in Persia as a term of contempt to signify nnwarlike, the 
soldiers of that country being all men of wandering tribes. The latter are generally termed 
Turks, which signifies a Turk! born soldier. Tajik is always applied to nnwarlike peasants and 
citizens. — (Malcolm). 

16 Lit. “ Bnt, on this occasion, tbe calamities and misfortunes of the moment seemed, 

as it were, to further add thereto.” • „ 

17 Now better known as Isfahanak, or little Isfahan. Bin Isfahan signifies “ the child 
of Isfalidn,” and was its former name. 

1S Lit. “ As Isfahan was left entirely depopulated, Mahmud brought some Kurdish 
families to Isfahan ; as they professed a similar faith to that of tho Afghans, he expected that 
they would also unite more with them in disposition.” 
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miinlior -. 10 Aided hv hi« tmw Icvii'.***, Mtihtniid nicri'ftlcil in mnliinj: hinmclf 
nmtv'r of some of tlm principal oitict in ’Ir.U* : union:: tlmsi* \v.*ro Knlpfiiyirn, 
klr.niucir. nml Ku-liun. in ulnto-.f :il! of which a |nrt fiflli- inlml-il.ini- worn 
nv.i‘«*.u*vcd f r nm (lio sumo i*onMiii*niti»iiv. * Icit hud h**l t<> tin* liomil m-.-io". :i( 
I-fuliun. N:orulI:i, thihr, who li:»<l joim-d Mn/itiimi nt Kirimin, when lu> 
fir.'-t entered l’ri*'in. hnd h*’on cmployi -I t*> c*>n*pi**r tl*‘* protitiei* of i iii ■ , nn«l 

•uiocooili'il in stihduimr ulm**'! \*v.*rv town in llmt provide.*, iao.'|iI t h<> 
capital, Sliirnr, in mi atta**); on which In- w.m tmnluliy wounded. Hi** d*itb, 
which happem'd n Sow ihiv*) nftor.v.trd**, w.o. no! more t.-,:r.*i!od hv the 
IVtr-i" or (iahrs. t hnn it w.v. hv tin* Atyhin**, lVr*min* mol Arm-uimm.. Tin* 
Afyloins tulmired liU valour nml i*****-** n*: n • ohli. r ; nml th** lVrvinti** 
niu'i Armenians Imt, hv hi*- foil, a »:oiutoii- mol humane prole, *t. . r. : ' 
JiWitmid mourm-d hi-* leave tmnrtul with n Mtivere jrrivf. 

The command of tin* t r*»*>j •; in loir * ivni f-dvon Zuhitda! Khun. 
Afghan, a soMior of fortune. :I who hid ri'»)i (>y hi*. r-nrnpe ami rniuhir! In 
tlo* liioh***.! ran!; in ilo* Af;;hiti nrmv S * >:i after ho- arrival h-for** Shii.ir. 
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hir;;o o »si\ V of piovrion' int-> ;h>’ city. II" was attacked mi l d*f* *A , **d, 
hut this palhuit rhi' f, w!o> was. in every r*--p*-rt. th<* ••|*j*,*-i?*» of hi* hr,i!h**r. 
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principal po*!i* werenba!id'*!!* l. Thi-- tie* Aftth.'i!*.* pn. civi- 1 , nml •mhh nly 
hreakiiti: Up tin* conference, nia*lo a j---tt< r.-.l :i**uuli; tunl, !>•:**:/■ th<* 
lYr-ians coiild recover from their «.:irp:o r. tin* city wo*. tal;> u. ShitAr. wii« 
tahon on th" loth April 1 7 l! S (A. 11 . 1 K’* 7 ) ; ln:t tin* mv.u .1 did tm! di-'ttoy 
tm mauve*. hid pen'..h*-d I * r i * famine, an I th** AlVinm- r<v.n;*i .1 tin* inhabi- 
tant' np*n Mere of th"*e, «|i avarii**'* had inrr* a-f.i t In it tnot-ry. Wo 
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tin* A foil. In army ha I tm h* 
it< apj*ro:w.'h, hut tin* KuT*ij'* ;.n>. * 1 1 *»•**.« - 1 * r< *>!:!t** tt o*.:i:i!* rnn.***, tl.it tin* 

rhi‘‘f, hv whom thi*. oorp-' v.a* o immamh .I, f<- ir* 1 to n!!.o*!; thorn. Tin* «<x* 
podition i*ud<* I hi hi*, nivi'ptm^' a 'mall :.upp!y **! piovi'io:i*-; and h<* r<*tnrno*l 
with a fort*** oroatlv rodiu** d in ntimh'T* hv tin* milo altliin* *■ of tin* olinmln. 


Mnl.inud, <-JU'i»nrrtir***l l.y tin* t<*dtn-:ion of Slifr.lr, ha*! <*o|!.*i*t< d an 
nrmv of tliU) 111**11, with which in* march** i ujunn**! Koho.niiiiyn, n (wmiirv 
Fitnalcd ah'iiit t ll »*«*•• do*:roi*» to tin* i-uitliwur*! of I-fahan; Imt In* wav :-o 
liarawnd*’* l*v tin* trih**- of Arah**, win* mlnhit * •*nn* ot tin* m ifthhourin:: dis- 
lric!***, **iml hi-; tronp» Mifii*r.**l *0 nnn-lc 1 from tin* tjrcat ditr-rniici* of climato, 


Mftny c»f s ! j* Kurvt^ n''rr ri-.r*’!!* 1 a* t I'-r-u*. r»« ?« w r .Mitm l.v| r.-ru' fr>»m 

/Tnti'lahir i U rtj»jn-.ir iJ ■»!. «'' l!«** i;f ft. t It** t*. «*?m t,»*! \ rty j.'r r 'V. t -Minr*, 

;tnt] <vt»itint:*»Uv «!•*? «*ri «■-.! t h«* t*tni'!'»r.! «*f MnMsr'i I r,n>l »!r*or»ji^ 1 ; M.'i’.'ntn!, j.crt n \ jny t!, t » {f 
tlii •* Knt** tif AfTair-’' WiT'* I i<t if vi.ml l |»r *•*! t!»Jy t »!:<- mmi-,. » puvc 

tln«y till lintic: fntuilt*’** f r. »r;» K?,w\ »h*r t<» iVrcn, r.rt<l f*!I .V f ^*1; -»rj •» 

j)t)*v in tli r-v.intrv tlv.o (th**ir «»rii*iti) tint p'-riVl." 

** |*«r vrftmi limvi* mmI r -Mi^r, ninl r»f n ili»*pr **iti«tn/ r T)u* r i f 

jvrforim '1 nJ !»Ik f «m» r.il, display 1 1 . •.* l»ir}*Ar«»tm r \>{ t !»« »* *- lu« * ointnntitlri). ilHtirmv 

tnatt'licd nith rolcmii ril*'iir»» r*>un*! l»i 4 l*»x!y« Tin y ( tnnd*' r*Kv« i n»n1 j»ri*"*ni‘r« ilo 
tliy nrnl put tfi**vn nil nt lii** f * « t . (KtUMiitli M!irnn lint 1 1 1 i ^ IsiIm* ii- mutiny 

tho Afplnni. In thit. I In-lit v»\ In* »•» 1h:»t rm*i* nmv , lilt* iIm* «»r iVrM.inn, 

put to n mirnluT of Ihoir «*n»*nnV«, to th** M<h« 1 of n r Ini n in l»*i 1 1 lr*. hut not 

ur n funonil rorcimmy.) Th'*y ti!* i r!*ov tin* Jim-ut of h(< hor* , *' , * l " Iio*m llrnh >wt*i drt-' •»••<!, nnd 
divided nrimrifr tin* nx n funorrd Mn/.rnnd i-r* rt.-d inonumrnt t*i hi*i im-morv j 

ntitl, nlthou^h Xa^rnlln wn*t ft l’ini, nml tiv» priest <t of t lmt religion «or<* employed to Keep 
nUv« n Mem! fire tvlmro !ii^ hmly v/n« plnt*<*d, tlm Miif.nmmndim rtneremvd Jum ro« 

niiiitiH ns tho'w* of n raint. — (Hnmvny, V«l. II, papm 
=l Lit. “ Unknown in HtatiiP." 

- Lit. " (irnat niiml**'ni jn*rii*tn**I from finniiH*. nml, when tin* c*ity \vn*i conr|u(*r**tI t 1 ho 
Afglinnv i’lr*\v nmriy in r**t:ilintii>ii. It i*i mill 1 tint rom**<if tin* Inlml.itnnlM, during tin* limri of 
penreity, liml lnrp* ptoclrfl of frrnin, hut l:**pt thorn from (In* poopU*. When (In* Afplutiiff liouril 
of thin, tlioy jmttHlie’l v.itli torturn nil fun'll II V (hoy fount!, who Imtl nolod tliui. 

One man wnv tiod to n ntalai flint was tixoil in (In* centre of hit* crutmrv, nml loft (o pon'sh 
from hniiRcr amidst nil that plenty of prnin.” 

Au zznl’i in n IVntinn word oiipiifyin;,* “a military iuctinumi nr puorillti wnrfnro " 
wliicli con'.iatp In avoiding cloio notion, mid hnrnnainf; nu nriny hy liml:in;i ntlnoks on (heir 
pnppliop. It is derived from tho Arnhio word “ A'lir./.ft/.'* inouiiiiiy “ n liplitulrniod poldior, n 
ltigluvny rohher, n Conack.” Tho Marlmttaa, who nro inaHlor.H in thin ppouios of warfare, nlsn 
call it Jfhzzafri, and that tonn, which Imp boooinc a word in tlioir laniriingo, proven tlm ponreo 
of their art in predatory war.— (Malcolm). 

'! Mnrpmtr* means “ pcntilonco, plngac." Mir, in compound words lino tho oonso of 
killing, dying." 
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• THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


Chapter XVI- which -they experienced, when they descended into the plains near the sea 

coast, that he was compelled to retreat. We may judge, how sensible he was 

Is unsuccessful, of the disgrace he had incurred by the failure of this ill-judged expedition, 
when informed that he entered his Capital at night, and in a private 
manner. 


Ma/imud is forc- 
ed to declare 
Ashraf his succes- 
sor. 


A long expected party of recruits from Kandahar at length arrived, 
but their numbers were few. The mother of Ma/imud arrived witli this 
caravan, and the Persians, accustomed to royal state, were astonished to see 
the mother of their sovereign riding astride on a camel through the streets 
of Isfahan. A report had been spread among the troops of his native 
province, that he had become avaricious, that he neglected his bravest 
soldiers, and that be had not only adopted the manners of the Persians, but 
was secretly inclined to the heresy of that nation. These sentiments had 
become very general in his army, and they were increased into mutinous 
clamour by the failure of an attack that he made upon the city of Yazd, 
from which he was repulsed with great loss. To add to his embarrass- 
ment , 25 the two principal Afghan chiefs, Ashraf and Amanulla, were known 
to be discontented. Ma/imud had been forced by the soldiers to recall the 
former, (who bad, after the insurrection at /fazwin, proceeded to .Kandahar) 
and to declare him his successor. The latter had also left him to return to 
his native country, and, though a reconciliation had taken place, it was not 
sincere . 20 


( 8 ) 


His cousin Ashraf, the son of Mir ’Abdulla, whom Mahmud had slain, 
had always been an object of jealousy to that ruler, but his life was defended 
by the attachment of the Afghans, and the new monarch of Persia feared to 
provoke the resentment of his own tribe. He thought at one period, that 
lie had found an opportunity of accomplishing (he object of ruining Ashraf 
without risk to himself. The post, which that youth defended, was forced 
by Tahmasb Mirzd, when that prince effected his escape from Isfahan. On 
this occurrence he assembled all the Afghan chiefs, and endeavoured to 
rouse their indignation by accusing him of cowardice and bad conduct. 
Ashraf repelled the charge with that freedom, which the usages of his 
nation permitted, and showed that his post had been so weakened, that it 
was impossible he could resist the superior numbers by whom lie was 
attacked. It was established by undeniable evidence that he had done all 
that valour could to prevent the prince’s escape, and that those only were 
to blame who had deprived him of the means of success, by detaching the 
men under his command to other quarters. He was acqiiitted by the 
unanimous voice of the assembled chiefs ; and Ma/imud had the mortification 
to find his ill-judged attack had increased the reputation and popularity of 
him whom he desired to ruin . 27 Amanulla’s professed cause of discontent 
was personal disappointment. It is generally believed that Ma /timid had 
promised to share all his conquests with this chief. So situated, it became 
every day more evident that he had as much to dread from his own tribe, as 
from his enemies. 


Hemistich. 


When my friend is my enemy, to whom can I carry my complaint ? 

Ma?anud has re- The mind of Ma/tmud proved unequal to the great difficulties with 
course to Tapassa which he was at this time assailed, and after his return from the unsucccss- 
A.D. 1725, A.H. f n ] expedition to Yazd, he had recourse to an expedient for the recovery of 
, his affairs, which displayed the weakest superstition, if it was not, as many 
cribcd* 80 ^ 0 believed it to be, the effect of mental derangement. The usage of Tapassa, 
or abstraction of the soul from the contemplation of all sublunar}' objects 
till it becomes absorbed in the Divinity, has spread from India over all tho 


51 mien Mahmud first ascended tho throno of the degraded Hnssnin, ho was thrown 
into consternation by the desertion of his cousin Ashraf. Tho yonth was the boh of Mir 
'Abdulla, whom Mahmud had slain, and had always been mi object of jealousy to that ruler 
Amanulla’s canso of discontent was disappointment at Ma/mnid not fulfilling his promise to 
share all his conquests with this ambitious and ahlo chief, to whoso valour and judgment ho 
had been greatly indebted for his success. — (Malcolm). 

-- lit. “And wlion ho was unsuccessful in life attack upon Yard, and a great number of 
his army were killed in that conflict, the hearts of llio Afghans were so turned against 
Mahmud, that thoy broko into open rebellion, and at length compelled Mahmud to semi for 
Ashraf, (who was known to ho discontented, und had, ns has been before stated, after tho 
insurrection at A’azwin, proceeded to A'andahnr), and to declare him his successor. He was 
also forced to make an insincero peace with Amanulla, who had left him fo return to 
A'andahnr.” 

~ lit. 'Ashraf dofended his case boldly, and brought forward such conclusive evidence 
and testimony, which no ono could refute, that, at tho timo of the flight of Tahmasb Mirra, 
he had shown 'the greatest valour and bravery, hut thnt the forco with him was insufficient to 
oppose that of Tahmasb, and that, although this wns apparent to all, no help had been rent to 
him. All assembled acquitted him, and when Mahmud saw that this attack bad only 
increased tho popularity of Ashraf, he was deeply mortified." 
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nations of Asia; 53 and tlio Persian Sufi, ilia Mn/mnimmlan FnMr, nml Hindu 
J 0 gl, vie with each other in efforts to subdue nature hy rigid austerities. 
It^is iho habit of those ascetics to remain for days almost without food, 39 
n small portion of dry bread and water is sometimes allowed to the person 
performing Tapassii ) with their minds fixed upon mm object, pronouncing 
the mysterious name of God, till they become inspired, or rather till they 
mistahe tho wanderings of imagination, which are the consequence of »hcir 
corporeal sufferings, for heavenly inspirations. This superstition is common 
with tho Afghans, and their distracted sovereign had now recourse l« it 
in the hope, that- he might obtain Divine aid to extricate him from tho 
dangers, with which he saw himself surrounded. He eliose a dark sub- 
terraneous vault for this extraordinary penance, and, during I f or If) days 
that he remained there, he took hardly any sustenance. When he came again 
info the light, his countenance was shrank and pah 1 , his body emaciated, 
ami the wild slave of his eyes gave reason to conclude, (hat his mind, if 
before sane, had not been able to stand the severe trial to which it had 
been exposed, lie appears to have been reduced to the lowest slat” of 
nervous weakness, and became so restless and suspicions, that, he started 
at the approach of his best friends, evidently thinking every man, who 
came near him. meant to take his life 11 While in ibis miserable and 
wretched state, intelligence was brought, to him that A* a ft Miivri, the eldest, 
son of Shah Hussain, had escaped from Isfahan, and before this report was 
discovered to hi* false, he had issued a fatal mandate for the destruction 
of all the males of the royal family of Persia, except Shah /fussain. These 
victims were assembled in one of the courts of the palace, and llie tyrant, 
attended bv two or three favorites, cmmiene***! with his own sabre tho 
horrid massacre. A Persian author, Shaikh Mu/innuuad ’All Harm, in- 
forms us that fill princes of the blood were murdered upon this dreadful 
occasion. Their numbers are said, hy Kuropean writers, to have been 
much greater; and one of tlm-e relate*.-, that among them were two of the 
youngest sons of /fus-uiiu, who tied to their fallow for protection. Ilo 
sheltered them in his arms, but Makmiid advanced with fury, demanded 
their blood, and struck t\f one of them with his dagger. Tho arm of 
Hussain received the wound, and the Afghan prince, savage ns he was, 
could not lint shrink with horror at seeing the blood of tlio unfortunate 
monarch. This occurrence, it is said, cheeked his rage, amt he spared (lie 
children. 

The effect, which this last act of Ma/numl had upon his own mind, 
was shocking. His reason was completely unsettled, ami he became out- 
rageously mail. Shaikh Mufiamuuut ’AH 7/aziti states that he went mad, 
and not only tore off Ins own flesh, but ate it. The Afghan and Persian 
physicians tried in vain to restore him ; resort, was even had to the Arme- 
nian clergy, and their prayers were offered upon tlio head of the royal 
maniac; hut iho malady increased, and, a» the Afghans were threatened by 
an attack of the Persian prince, 7hhmash, they elected Ariiraf to he their 
ruler before SInfimud expired. It is asserted, that the miserable existence 
of that prince was shortened by a few hours, that his successor might enjoy 
tho satisfaction of having slain tho murderer of his father. Krusinslci 
states, that Ashraf u on hi not allow himself to ho placed on the throne, 
till the head of Mahmud was brought to him,’ 11 hut other and more pro- 
bable accounts say, that Mahmud died in a state of tlic? most, dreadful 
insanity; and we arc informed hy Shaikh Muhammad ’AH //azin, that his 
mother, when sho saw that Ids situation was boneless, directed that ho 
should he smothered, that his sufferings might cease. IIo had hardly 
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35 Lit. “After his return from the expedition to Ynzil, tlio miml of Mahmud, on finding 
affairs in this state, proved nncijnnl to tlio diflictiltieB or his situation, and, in tlio liopo of 
receiving lielp from tlio Invisible, lio laid reconrsc to penance, trusting that, by not eating 
food, ho might hecomo tho master of heaven and earth (or more literally, tho air nud tho 
standaiil). Some people have attributed bin conduct in thin matter to madness, and cer- 
tainly if it was not such, it displayed tho greatest superstition. Tliis fancy on his part 
was derived from one of tlio beliefs of tho Hindus, that when tho soul is freed "from worldly 
hindrances, it goes to tho region of spirits, TliiH they call Tnpussih The belief has spread 
from India over all tho countries of Asia.” Tnpnsiyn is tlio Sanskrit word for ponanco. 

Lit. “Which could support thoir bodily power (or still inoro literally, “which could 
Compensate for tho digestion already taken place in the body”). 

M Lit. “ It was clearly evident, that tho sovoro calamity had altered liis disposition ; 
after this ho bccamo so restless and suspicious, that iio mistrusted every ono and startod at 
tho slightest thing, and oven if ono of his friends approached him, ho imnginod liis intent 
was to tako his life.” • * 

» 31 Lit. “ It is asserted by an European writer, tlml Ashraf, boforo ho would ascond tho 

throne, gave orders to bring tho bead of Mnlimud boforo him, and till this was dono, ho would 
sot mount tho throne. This was dono to revougo tho blood of ‘liis father,” 

Ashraf mounted tho throne of Persia on tho 22nd April 1725. 
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8 THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


attained his 27tli year, and had only enjoyed the throne of Persia for the 
short period of three years. :3 

MaJimud was sneceeded hv his cousin Ashrnf, the son of Mir ’Abdulla, 
and nephew of Mfr Wats." But, before we relate the events of this prince’s 
reign, it will be useful to take a view of the condition of Persia, and of 
the designs against that kingdom which were cherished, at- this period, 
by the courts of Constantinople and St. Pctersburgh. 

Tnltmnsh, the son of Sultan Tl ussain, had. from the days of his father’s 
imprisonment, assumed the name and state of a king, but his efforts to 
regain the crown of his ancestors were weak and inefficient. lie succeeded 
in exciting the ruler of Kiikit, (a province which lies about half a degree to 
the north-east of Tiflis, the capital of Georgia) to attack the disobedient 
Wali ofGeorgia,who was defeated.and fled first, to Turkey, and then to Russia; 
but the success of this enterprise had only aided the Turkish Government, 
in their designs upon that province, which they seized, while Gflnn and the 
town of Bakii," 4 left equally defenceless, fell into the hands of the Russians. 
The Persian prince hnd endeavoured at. different periods to negotiate with 
both the Turkish and Russian courts, but to no purpose. His ambassador to 
Constantinople hnd been stopped at Aar*/ 5 according tonn historian of Turkey, 
lie afterwards made bis way to Constantinople, but .that court refused to 
receive him as an envoy ; and when lie made his proposals like n petitioner, 
they were rejected ; hut Isma’il Beg, the envoy, whom ho sent to Peters- 
burgh, had reached that capital, and was with the Czar, when Baku 
surrendered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, by which it 
was stipulated that the Emperor of Russia should expel the Afghans, and 
establish 7'ahmasb upon the throne of Persia, in return for which service the 
Persian Brine** agreed to cede, in perpetuity to the Russian monarch, the 
towns of Dirham! and Baku, with t lie provinces of Diigliistan, Shirwiin, 
Gilan, Mazindaran :.ml Astarubml. There were some subordinate articles 
of this treaty, relative to the supply of the Russian army, while, acting in 
Persia, and the future extension of the commerce between the two 
nations. 

While these negotiations were carrying on at, Pctersburgh, the Turks 
were actively employed in extending their conquests. All Kurdistan hud 


;f Til- fell'tv.ing rvmii.ii outlie c!nr.\c:<r tout (lovcmmrt.t uf Mnttni'.il me yirio t>y 
Malcolm : — 
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acknowlodjjoU t hoir inithorilv, ami t!u* fall of Tnviln,'' 1 Kliui. Xitklijnwnn 
ami M:iniirh:i, s; niado tliom majors of fin* whole of Armenin, nml fin-nl pari, 
ot A;arli:iijit». The city of Klnii is 22 Farsumrs from Tulin/.. It is dm 
capital of a rich and extensive district, and the emporium of a considerable 
trade, carried on between Turkey atid IVrsia. It contains-, accordinir lo an 
kinroimnn writer (.Captain Sutherland), a population of lb.'H'O souls, and is 
sittintedon a plain, famous for a battle fou;;lil in la! I. between Shalt Istna’tl 
ami Salim the 1st. There is no town in Persia belter built, and more beauti- 
ful, than Kbit! :tlm walls are in *;ood repair, the streets are regular, shaded 
witli .avenues of trees, and tlieeeilinosel'many of tin- houses are painted with 
infinite taste. After the above roiupieds, (lie Turkish army proceeded 
with the LMvntesl expedition to Talirfs. Th>; brave inhabitants of Tabri-/,, 
who are of (lie same class a< tlm-e of Aaawtn, thouph part of their city 
was in ruins from an ctirllnpiakt'/'’ am! they had tm artillery. (Iisd,ai:ie<l to 
submit to the foe ; and the lYi-lui of W»n. ■' who commanded an army of 
24,000 Turks, was n-lonishcd to Iind him-idf opposed by tin- inhabitants- 
of a cit v. 'which had neither walls nor cannon to defend it. He ordered 
a ooneral storm, and his army obtained possession of one quarter of the 
town : but the inhabitants, no wise intimidated by his siiceess. ham'eadei! 
all the other streets, and not. only suotvedod in sepnratini; the body of 
Turks, who had entered the town, from the main body, but cut the whole 
of the former, who wen* *1,001) in number, to pieces. The Turkish leader, 
irritated at this loss, made several attacks, but with no’ belter success titan 
the fir.-t : and he was at last, compelled totnake a precipitate retreat, lenv- 
inji many straggler?, and his sick and wounded, to the fury of an enraged 
people, by whom thov were till .massacred. The moment, the Turks heard 
of this act of cruelty, they retaliated upon the inhabitants of the defence- 
less villages in Ararb.-iijfm. The oilmens of Tulin r. hastened to the relief 
of tboir countrymen, and tin.* Pasha, confident of victory in the field, met 
them with ,**,000 men : he was, however, completely defeated, and, after losing 
nearly the whole of his detachment, lied to Kind.” 

The Court of Constantinople, when tln-y learnt these occurrences, sent, 
an army of ad, 0(1(1 men n trains! Tabriz : tin* brave inhabitants of which, tin* 
moment they heard of its approach, removed a great nnnili»r of their women 
and children into the mountains of Uiliin, and prepared for an obstinate 
defence. Their imprudent ardour led them to meet their numerous enemies 
in the field ; hut, though they had courage, they had no order. Tlu* superior 
discipline of their ciiemic.- prevailed, after a. long and hloodv battle, over 
their valour, and they lied in confusion into their cilv. Tin* Turks pursued, 
and anticipated a complete victory ; but they found every street defended ; 
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11 This ciiy is sitn-it-d on the banks of lln* river Zaugiii, nnd is <E,.(Vn<!,.'.! |,y a fortress 
of Mi elliptical form, upward* of li.oWI yards in circumference. Tl«> iiorth-weM riilo of the 
town is built on u preeipiee, impending over tbe river, one hnmlroit toi-vs in height • hut is 
commanded by the fort, wblrb is surrounded by two strong walls, flanked with tmvers. — 
(Kinnicr’s Memoirs of Persia). 

2 - Maraglia ill Arnrbfojnn is a beautiful tor.'n, whirli is ritmifed on n fine plain, that is 
watered hy a small lint pure stream, which, riring in the high tmmatnitei of Sil.atul, tleiMi 
past the wall 0 , anil empties it“elf into the iieighouring lake of Urinivn. Muriiglm is still in a 
very llonri-hing Comlitioii : it i“ the nett oily in cmiseqiieaee to Tiiluir. the rapital of the 
province of Asarb.ifjan. The Mitmnit of a low mountain, situated do... Id Mnr.iglui, was level- 
led hy order of the monarch Ilnlaku. and an observatory was Imilt upon it, the foundation of 
which still it ! l mins ; but it wie never linmlmd, n«, before it had lieen entirely completed, the mm 
ot llnliikiVs power bail set for ever. It is show n t o travellers ns the s-pot where Nnsruddin 
formed tho-o astronomical tables, which Imvc heroine so celebrated under the name of the 
tables of Tl Klniiii, which means tin* lord or chief of the tribe, and was the modest title 
assumed hy llahikfi, in honour of whom these tables were untiled, i'riee, in his Muhammadan 
history, gives the following particulars regarding thi» observatory. " As far ns we are able to 
jndgo from tho original, it is described to have been furnished with pome species of apparatus, 
(perhaps an Orrery) to represent the celestial sphere, with the signs of the zodiac, the conjunc- 
tions, transits, and revolutions of the hentenl y bodies. Tlitottgh a perforation in the dome, 
the rays of the sun were admitted, so as to strike upon certain lines in the pavement, to indicate, 
in degrees and minutes, tho altitude and declination of the sun during every season, and marking 
the time and hoar of the day throughout, the year. It was further supplied with a map of tho 
terrestial globe, in all its climates, or zones, exhibiting the several regions nf tho luihitublc 
world, as well ns a general outline of the ocean, with the numerous islands contained in 
its bosAm.” 

3i The city Of Tabriz was completely destroyed hy ail ofirthcpmko (A t). 1721), by which 
a great proportion (according to Krusiiiski, 80,000) of ita inhabitants lost their lives. 
Tabriz is tho ancient Tauris, the capital of Media; hardly any remains of its former greatness 
nro to he discovered ; but nature has combined with mnn against this city, which has oftener - 
been reduced to rains by earthquakes, than by wars. — (Malcolm). 

' 5 Tho city of Win was taken hyTn i miir, A. I). 1380, at the period lie made war upon 
tho TnrkamSns, who had settled in Asia Minor ; and their being addicted to the vile practices 
tif robbery and murder was bis pretext, for his attack on this savage nation, whose chief A’ara 
Muhammad was obliged to savo himself by (light, while the city of Wnn, his capital, was taken 
and pillaged.— (Malcolm). 

40 Ait. “When tho nows of this event reached tho rest of tho Turks, they stretched forth 
the hand of violence and revenge on the inhabitants of tbo villages and towns, and spared 
neither old men or youths, nor malo or femnlo. When the brave men of Tabriz heard of this, 
they girt np their loins for the reseno of their brethren. The Puaha, fooling confident of 
victory in the open, set forth with 8,000 men to opposo them, blit was signally defeated, and 
lowering his standard, fled to Khui.” ' 
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coed with their 
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further conquests 
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A.D. 1725, A.IL. 
I13S. 

A partition 
treaty concluded 
b c t \v e c n the 
Court', of Constan- 
tinople;! ml Russia. 

St ipnlatione of 
the t ft aty. 


and it was not till after an action almost incessantly continued for four days 
and nights, that the besieged would consent to capitulate. "When, however, 
they saw that further resistance was vain, and that there was no hope of 
relief, they agreed to surrender, on condition of being permitted to retire to 
Ardahil.' 1 The terms . required were readily granted ; and “ these brave 
men,’ 1 to use the words of Shaikh Mu/iammad 5 Ali 7/azin, “ taking those - 
of their families who remained, in one hand, and their swords in the other, 
retreated, with a sullen pride, through the ranks of an admiring cnemv. 
Persian history affords no instance of superior valour to that displaced by 
the citizens of Tabriz on this memorable occasion.” (Turkish historians sfato 
that there were 20,000 men marched out, ilio Persians say only 5,000). 
Nearly 00,000 men bad fallen in the siege, and they left to their conquerors 
a city without one inhabitant, which had been gained by the loss of more 
than 20,000 of tire bravest soldiers in the Turkish army, and some of their 
most distinguished leaders. 

The city of Ganja, 12 winch had hoforo successfully resisted the Turks, 
was taken this year, and a force, which A/(tnad, the Paslm of Baghdad, 
commanded, and which had succeeded in subduing the country of 
Kirmnn tdiah, was advanced within a few marches of Isfahan, when it was 
compelled to retire, to defend the territories of Baghdad, which were 
suddenly invaded by the Wali of Laristan. The small province of Lnristau 
extends along flic northern shore of the gulf, from the oath degree of E. 
Long, to the 58th. It has Pars to the noith-west, and Kirmnn to (ho north- 
cast. This is the poorest and least productive province in Persia. It. is 
diversified with plains and mountains, which extend to the sea. The county 
is so arid, and so destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not for the 
periodical rains, which fill the cisterns of the natives and enable them to 
cultivate the date tree, together with a small quantity of wheat and barley, 
it would be quite uninhabitable — (Kinnier’s Memoir). 

These events took place in the latter years of the reign of Mainniid : but 
so little consideration appears to have been given, either to the power 
of that prince, or to the pretensions of Shall Tahmasb, that a partition 
treaty of some of the finest provinces of Persia was actually concluded 
between the Emperors of Russia and Constantinople. This engagement, 
we are told, was brought about through the mediation of the Preach 
ambassador at the Porte. 1 " The occurrence of some extraordinary events 
prevented its being ever carried into execution; but its stipulations, 
nevertheless, merit the most serious condition, as they show the nature of 
the ambitions projects of both these States at this period. The boundaries 
of the Russian provinces in Persia were fixed by a line, which gave that 
State all tlm provinces on the Caspian, from the country of the Turkomans 
to the conflux of the rivers Kar and A raxes. The possessions of Turkey 
were bounded by a line, which commenced at the latter point, and stretch- 
ing to within 3 miles of Ardahil, wont by Tain Ik to Ilamadan, and 
from thence to Kirmnn Slmit ; all of whichRowns, and (lie whole of (lie 
provit’.c* between the line and the Turkish frontier, wore to ho alienated 
from Persia, and taken possession of by the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople. These provinces were mutually guaranteed to each other by the 
contracting parties, ami it was stipulated, that, if jTahniii-b agreed to the 
term-, he should receive such aid as would enable him to establish bis 
power over the other provinces of IVr.-ia, and, if be refused bis assent, 
they determined to seize the countries specified, audio provide for the 
future tranquillity of Persia by elevating the person they might <?mn 
most deserving of it to tie- throtio of that kingdom: but it was agreed 
that tln-v should, on no oreasion, t-ti to any overtures from Maltnud, 
a-, they e.pp-ar to have deemed the o-t:dd shtneat of the Afghans in Persia 
is- irr< c.-.neibdde wish the projects they had formed. 
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A.D. 1726, A.H. 
1138. 


Astirnf defeats 
the Turks. 


• Creates dissen- 
sions among his 
enemies. 

( 13 ) 


Sends a deputa- 
tion to the Turk- 
ish camp. 


remains, and is, to this day, called the fort of Ashraf. When he learnt that 
a numerous Turkish army was on its march towards his capita], he laid 
waste the country on the route upon which they were moving and 
advanced with all the force he could assemble, to endeavour to impede’ their 
progress. A corps of 2,000 Turks had been misled by an ignorant guide to a 
distance from the main army. Ashraf, by a rapid march, came up with this 
body and cut it to pieces, before it could receive support. This action took 
place about 60 miles from Isfahan. The success gave confidence to his 
troops, and greatly discouraged his enemies, whose general immediately 
halted, and surrounded his camp with entrenchments. 48 The Afghan prince 
made every effort to persuade the Turkish soldiery that the war, in which 
they were engaged, was unlawful. His private emissaries were, at this 
period, most actively employed in disseminating these opinions, .and in 
corrupting t lie integrity of the Kurdisli chiefs, who had joined the Ottomans] 
and, to give more effect to these intrigues, he sent a deputation of four 
priests, who were alike venerable for their age and character, to the 
Pasha’s oamp. When these holy men were introduced to the general, 
one of them exclaimed with aloud voice : “ Our sovereign, Ashraf, bade 

me ask you, why you war upon Mnhummadans, who have obeyed the' 
Divine precepts of the law, in subverting the power of heretic Shi’as' 19 ? 
Why do you, league with a Christian prince, to deprive a follower of our 
holy prophet, of a kingdom, to which he lias, by all laws, human and 
divine, such .just rights ? If you continue, by such injustice to compel 
your brethren to defend themselves, on your head be all the blood that 
is shed.” A/imad Pasha, who saw that this speech had made a great 
impression, immediately answered: “I came here by command of my 
sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the true successor 
of the Caliphs, and consequently the spiritual head of nil orthodox - 
Muliammadans. Ashraf must acknowledge him as such, or he will feel the 
force of his arms.” Before the conference had terminated, the sound for 


^ Lit. 11 By digging tronches, and making email batteries.” 

Tho word “ rnwafisio,” here used for tho followers of the sect of ’All, really means “here- 
tics, or soldiers who desert their chief.’’ “ The Shi’as are pretty fully described hereafter, 
bnt a very full account of them will bo found in Salo’s Jturfln, Preliminary Discourse, Section 
VIJI. Hughes, in his “ Notes on Muhammadanism,” gives tho following short account of them : — 

“ Tho Shi’as (lit. ‘a multitude following one another in the pursuit of the same object’) 
are tho followers of *AH, the husband of Fajima, tho daughter of Muhammad. They main- 
tain that ’All was tho first legitimate Khalifa, or successor to Muhammad, and thereforo 
reject Abu Bakr, ’Umar, and ’Utbmfm, tho three first Caliphs*, as usurpers. According to tho 
Shi’ns, the Muslim religion consists of a knowledge of the true Imam, or leader, and the 
differences amongst themselves with - reference to this question have given riso to endless 
divisions. Of tho proverbial 73 sects of Islam, not fewer than 32 are assigned to the Shfns. 
The 12 I minus, according to the Shi'as aro as follows — l ’All, 2 Hasan, 3 Hussain, 4 Znin-ul- 
’Abidin, 3 Muhammad IhU'ir, G Ja'far Siidifr, 7 Mus:\ Kadzxm, 8 ’All MueA Kaztcx, 0 Muhammad 
Tali, 10 Muhammad Nafci, 11 Hasan ’Askari, 12 Abnl A’nsim. The last Imam, Abal AYisim, is 
supposed, by tho Shi’as, to be still alive, and concealed in some secret place ; and that he is 
the same Malidi, or director, concerning whom Muhammad prophesied tlmt tho world should 
not have an end, until ono of his own descendants should govern the Arabians, and whose 
coming in tho last days is expected by nil Muslims. During tho absence of the Imam, the 
Slii’us appeal to the Mujtnhids, or enlightened doctors of the law, for direction in all matters, 
both temporal and spiritual. 

“It is not true that tho Shi’a Muhammadans reject the traditions of Muhammad, 
although the Sums arroguto to themselves the title of traditiomsts. TIusy do not acknowledge 
tho Sihah-i-Sitta, or six correct books of tho Sants and Wnhribfa, but receive the fire 
collections of traditions, entitled 1 Ivafi, 2 Man la Ynslnhriciraf ul Fatih, 3 Tah;tb, *1 fptih>ar, 

C Nnlijnl balnglmt. The Shi’n school of law is called tho Tmainiva, and it is earlier than that 
of tho Snnis. Tho differences between tho Shfas and Sums aro very numerous, but the 
following are a few of the principal 

“ (1) The discussion as to tho office of Imam. 

“ (2) Tho Shi’ns have a profound veneration for ’All, and some of these poets regard him 
as an incarnation of Divinity. They all assert that, next to tho prophet, ’All is the mo*t 
excellent of men. 

“(3) They observe the ceremonies of tho Muhnrram in commemoration of 'Ali, Hasan, 
Has»ni», nnd ’ FA/itun, whilst tho Snnis only regard the 10th day of being tho 

day, on which God is said to have created Adam nnd Kve. 

“ (4) The ShVns permit muta’h, or temporary marriages, which are contracted for a limited 
period for a certain sum of money; the Snnis «iy that 3tu r «ammnd afterward cancelled this 

institution. . 

“ (5) The Shfas include tho Mnju*i, or fircwondiipprrs, among the Ahh hstab, or people 
of the Book, whilst Sums only acknowledge Jews, Christians and Muslims its such. 

*• ((») There are al<c» various minor differences in the ceremony of or prayer, and m 
the* nidations previous to prayer. . . ,, , ~ . tr , 

»» (7> The Shfas admit n principle of religion* compromise, whteh »;* called IVJ.iyynn ji*.. 
guarding one*# netf) a pious fraud, whereby the Shi’a Maftatmnarfnn bclmvi s, he is justified in . 
either smoothing down, or denying, the peculhritici of his religions hehYf, in onh r t*> 
himself from religious per-ecniion. A Shi’a can, therefore. pi*« him^ lf off n« a Said, or 
even cures the 12 Tiunnut, in order to avoid perroentiou. The HUVm deem themselves, rrmn 
maintaining the rights of ’Ah', the peculiar adherents cf the fatnily of Metammad, *»u re- 
proach the Hurds as its enemies." 
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formed a separate and independent principality under the chief of the 
Abdivli Afghans. 


Talimasb fixes 
Iris court at Far- 
aluib&d, and is 
joined by Nadir 
iruli and Fat7i ’All 
Khan. 

A.D. 1727, A.H. 
1139. 


The Suffavian prince, Talimasb, was in Mazindaran, supported hy the 
Ifajavs of Astardbad. The plague, which had been raging for some time 
in that province, had swept away a number of those attached to his for- 
tunes ; but his prospects had again improved, and he had fixed his small 
court at Fara/iabdd, where he was joined by Nadir /full, a chief who 
had raised himself by his bold action into the highest repute 
and enterprise : and though Tahmash had been justly incensed 
who had slain his own uncle, the chief of Kilafc, the young 
effaced all memory of that crime by the recent defeat of 
Afghans, and the recovery, from that race, of the important city and dis 
tricb of Nisliapur. The accession of strength, which the junction of Nadir 
gave Tahuiasb, enabled that prince to act upon the offensive. Nadir 
brought 5,000 men, and Fafc/i ’Ali Khan, A'ajar, had 2,000. The birr]) 
reputation of the chiefs, hy whom this force was commanded, 
increased its numbers. 


for valour 
at Nadir, 
hero had 
a bodjr of 


6 1 

soon 


The first enterprise of the royal army was against Mashad, then under 
the rule of the chief of the Afghan tribe of Ahdali. When on the march 
Nadir Null puts to Khurasan, Nadir /vuli, impatient of a rival, put to death Fafc/i ’All 
Vath ’AH Khan to Khan on the pretext of that chief’s corresponding with the enemy. 
^ eatl1 - Tahmash, who seems to have approved of this act, immediately invested 

Mashad and Nadir with the sole command. Both Mashad and Hirab were reduced ; and, 
flLirat reduced. in this season, the whole of Khurasan was compelled to recognise Tahmash, 
as the legitimate sovereign of Persia. 5t Honours were heaped upon the 
man' who had effected this great revolution in the fortunes of his prince ; 
and Nadir, who had been before made captain of the guards, now 
received the name of Talimasb /full Khan, which signifies the “ slave of 
Tahmash.” 53 


Ashraf, who had succeeded in taking Yazd, and whose ambassador had 
just been received at Constantinople with the highest honours, had hardly 
begun to enjoy his good fortune, 60 when he was awakened by the reports of 
the great successes, that had attended the arms of Shah Tahmash in Khurasan. 
Though the name of that monarch had long excited the contempt of his 
enemies, this great change in his fortune conld not he regarded with in- 
difference ; and the preparations of the Afghan prince showed that he had 
Asbrat assem- a just sense of the nature of that danger by which he was threatened. He 
bles all his forces, assembled all the force he could collect ; and his army is said to have amount- 
ed to 30,000 men, of wbicli more than one half were Afghans. Small 
garrisons were left in the principal cities of the empire, and a number of 
• (15) the male inhabitants of these were ordered to retire upon pain of death. 

This want of confidence not only weakened the power of Ashraf, but 
strengthened the ranks of liis enemy with men, full of resentment, who 
were ardent to return- as conquerors. 67 


A.D 

1141. 


1729, A.H. 


Attacks 

Persians. 


the 


The Afghans 
are defeated. 

2nd October 
1729. 


The experience of Nadir prevented the prince he served from march- 
ing to Isfahan. He expected that Ashraf would advance into Khurasan ; 
nor was lie mistaken. The Afghan prince hastened to attack a foe, who, 
he knew, was adding daily to his numbers. The armies met near the town 
of Damaglian; the Afghans could not be restrained from an instant- 
attack, but the troops of Nadir received the shock in so firm a manner, that 
they were compelled to fall back. Ashraf immediately directed two 
divisions of his army to make a circuit to the right aud left, and attack the 
Persians in the flank and rear, while he made another charge with the 
main body on their front. But the experienced eye of Nadir /full saw 
and defeated all these attacks ; and, when the Afghans wore driven back 
in every direction, he ordered a general charge, which was completely 
successful. This victory was obtained with a very trifling loss on the part 
of the Persians ; hut the Afghans suffered severely, and the whole of their 
camp and baggage fell into the hands of their enemies. Their flight must have 


54 Lit. “ Placed tlieir heads in the rope of obedience to Tahmash.” 

M « s; nc0 the conquest of these cities was due to the prowess of Nadir, Talimasb, 
on his part, bestowed boundless honours and innumerable favours on him ; one of which was 
that ho gave him the title of Tahmash TTali Kilim ; and since Kill, in Turkish, means a slave, 
Tahmash Kali, rendered in Turkish, menus the slave of Talimasb, and, through constant use, 
the word ICuli became changed, as is often tile case with all names, to Null. 

56 Lit. “ During 'this interval, Ashraf had taken Yazd, and had sent an onvoy to Isiambul, 
and the Turkish Government had received his agent with honour and respect. Ashraf, 
regarding the above circumstances as anomcn of good fortune, placed reliance on the feeding- 
with-false-hopes of time ; hut ho had scarcely sipped the wino from tho cup of prosperity. ’ 

K.B .— Tbo meaning (feeding with falso hopes) I have here given to gharur will bo. 
found in Richardson. 

17 Lit, 11 Who were united in wishing his extirpation and destruction. 
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been extremclv prooipitnto, ns n grout proportion of their army nrrivcrl «l 
Tilmin on fho’secoml tlnv after tlio notion, n distance of nearly 200 miles 
from tlm field of battle. ' From (bat city, tbev proceeded by It.isty marches 
to Isfahan ; ami Aslirnf. tlm moment lie arrived nt tbe capital, ordered nil 
bis tribe to repair, with tbeir families and eflects, into tlio now fort which 
he bad built for tbeir protection. After leaving a garrison to defend this 
important post, lie marched out, with ax large a force as be could bring 
to<mthcr, to a stroair position, some distance to the northward of Isfahan, 
where lie fortified his encampment with an evident resolution, to put overy 
lliiiur to har.ard upon the fate of one bat(le. :s 

7’ahmnsh, after the victory lie had gamml at- Dmmighnn, anxiously 
desired to proceed to Isfahan ; but bis ambitious general was dimmed, lest 
the sight (if a victorious prince, enterin'; that capital as a conrjneror, should 
frustrate his future schemes of aggrandisement, lie, therefore, persuaded 
the voitu" monarch that ft was more mix Fable Im should remain at 
Pdnuiehan, attended, by five or six tbmisand men, ami allow him fd advance 
againd Ashraf. A< till bis nr<;mnetits appeared to proceed from solicit ado 
for the roVal person, and JMimhvh bail no suspicion of Ids secret designs, 
he succeeded in his object ; nod marched, umwomnp'.vuied by the court, to 
encounter (be enemies of bis count rv."* At every Mage of Jiis advance, bis 
arinv received reinforcements, lb* found Ashraf strongly entrenched, but 
lie determined to mahe an instant attach on bis lines. These were defended 
with valour, but nothing could resist the numbers and fury of the tis-ail- 
nnts. The Afghans left 4.000 of tlwir braved men on the field of battle. 
Tliov lied into tli» city of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after sunset. 
It was, at first, proclaimed that they had obtained a victory ; hut the loud wail- 
ings from the citadel, raised by tbeir women, soon told the real result of the 
battle. The night was pas-cd in preparations for flight from a cipital, 
which it was impossible to defend. Their old nu'ii, wouem and children, 
Were mounted upon mules and camels ;and, after they had packed up all tho 
treasure and spoil they could carry, they depart. -d h-forc break of day, 
towards S Invar. by a route, distant from that on which tin* Persian army 
was expected to advance. A inii--nere of the inhabitant' by the Afghans was 
expected. If, however, they ever chcrMn-d this intention, which is doubt- 
ful, there was no time In put it in execution ; hut the mnor.-elo's A'liraf, 
before he tied, stained his hands with the blood of tlio unfortunate Shall 
//iissain. M 

The leader of the Persian troops was either (on prudent, or too politic, 
to pursue liis enemies into the city of Isfahan. When he heard ef their 
flight, he sent a detaelmemt to guard tho royal palace, and ijniet the minds 
of the inhabitant's ; and three days after the action lie entered the capital. 
The first measure he adopted was to nml;i' a diligent search for (lie Afghans ; 
all. who were found, wero publicly executed, except such, as the 
inhabitants requested might bo saved on account of tho moderation 
and humanity with which they had acted, when they enjoyed 
power. Tho remains of Sultan Mahmud were abandoned by Nadir to tho 
Jury of the populace, and a noble edifice, which hml been raised over tlio 
body of the Afghan prince, was, in an instant, levelled with the ground, 
ami the place, where ho had been interred, was converted into a common 
6ewpr. cl 

Shah Jahmasb, the moment ho heard of llio success of his troops, 
left Tihran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in Isfahan soon after 
it was evacuated by tlio Afghans. Though received with acclamation and 
joy, almost every object lie viewed was calculated to inspire grief. JJo 
knew tlmt Ashraf, when lie slew bis father, bad carried off ail the femrtles 
of the royal family ; and his astonishment may bo conceived, when he entered 
the interior apartments, to find himself clasped to the bosom of an old 

M Lit. ** Ami having pine ml bin own goods ni:il l rmiMirmi also in tlio fort, ho told oft a 
parr is ou for its defence ;nml then, collecting ns many troops nn ho could, ho marched out oC 
Isfahan, and having fixed on a nitc, near the village of Morelmklur/ir, to tlio north of tho 
city, for hi» camp, gave orders for his troops to eomo there ; ho then cat about strengthen- 
ing tho flanks of his camp.’* 

K.B . — Tiio village of Morclmkhtrar is situated at a distauco. of a little more than 30 
miles to the north of Isfahan. 

00 Lit. ** Ho dissuaded him from doing so, saying * as Ashraf has not quite beon extermi- 
nated, ivc mn‘>i take enro lust any injury happen to the king’s person ; it is tlioreforo host 
that your Majesty should remain a while at Dumaglum with 5 or U thousand men, whilo I go 
and destroy Ashraf, and clear tho road of tho thorns and brambles of tho enemy. Thou the 
king can do as he wills !* As Tahmash entertained no suspicions regarding Nadir, ho folio wod 
his advice, arid Nadir set out towards tho goal of his desire.** 

c0 Lit. “ Before leaving the city, ho sent Sultan Shah Hussain to tho oifcy of non- 
existence.” 

61 Lit. 41 Nadir gavo orders to destroy tlio mausoloum, which had been erected over tlio 
grave of Mahmud, and convorfced tho place where lie had boon interred into a common 
eewer.” 1 
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Nadir Ault is 
sent in pursuit of 
the enemy. 


Obtains a power 
-to raise money. 


Attacks and de- 
feats the Afghans 
15th July, AD. 
3730, A.H. 1142. 


Ashraf makes 
his escape, and the 
whole of his tribe 
•disperse. 


(17) 


Ashraf is slain. 


woman. He was soon satisfied she was his mother. She had disguised 
herself as a slave, when Mahmud took the capital ; aiid had not onlv° worn 
the dress, but performed the lowest menial duties of the rank she' assum- 
ed, for a period of 7 years. 

I ahtnasb urged his general to pursue the Afghans, as every day brought 
accounts of the dreadful excesses which they committed ; but Nadir lull), 
who had already been appointed commander of the army, and governor of 
the province of Khurasan, required the power of levying money on the 
country, as essential to enable him to. bring the war to a speedy and a 
successful issue. 03 Thhmasb was sensible- that to comply with the demand 
was little less, than to cede the sovereignty of the empire; but the soldiers 
would act under no other chief, and the principal nobles even recommended 
the measure. The monarch gave way, and Nadir marched the moment his 
desire was granted. It was the depth of winter, and his troops suffered ex- 
tremely from the great severity of the season and the want of supplies, for 
Ashraf had laid the whole country waste; hut these were the only obstacles 
he had to encounter, for the dispirited Afghans, who had assembled near 
Persepolis to give him battle, fled the moment they were attacked, and 
entered Shiraz in the greatest confusion. Their prince, when at that city, 
desired to negotiate for a safe retreat to his own country. He offered to 
restore all the ladies of the royal family of Persia, and to return the treasure 
and effects of the crown, provided his army was permitfed fo retire with 
their families, arms and baggage. To this overture, Nadir replied that the 
Afghans would all he put to the sword, unless they immediately gave up 
their ruler. While this negotiation was carrying on, and the Afghan 
chiefs bad actually agreed to pnrchase their safety by a disgraceful com- 
pliance, Ashraf fled with 200 followers. His escape was the signal for the 
general dispersion of his army. The precipitation and confusion of the 
flight of the Afghans, and their ultimate destruction are described in 
glowing colours by Shaikh Muhammad ’AH Nazin, who witnessed the 
scenes he has so well pouvtrayed. They amounted, when at Shiraz, to more 
than 20,000 men. These, divided under different leaders, took distinct 
routes. They were closely pursued by the Persians, who traced them by 
the dead horses and camels they left on the road, and by the slaughtered 
bodies of old men, women and children; who, when unable to beep up, had 
been put to death by their own relations and friends to prevent their falling 
into the hands of an enraged enemy. Ashraf had sent his brother to the sea 
coast, charged with considerable treasure, to bribe the Governor of Bawara 
to give him his aid ; but the inhabitants of that part of the province of Lar, 
through which this party had to march, attacked and slew the chief and all 
his followers, and obtained an immense booty. Excited by the success of 
these peasants, a few Persian captives rose upon the Afghan garrison of 
Lar, and put them to the sword. 

The loss of the city and province of Lar, and the rise of all tho inhabi- 
tants of Rirman, banished ever)- hope of maintaining himself in Persia from 
the breast of Ashraf ; who, taking a few followers, endeavoured to reach his 
native plains by the route of Sistan ; but the lawless tribes of Biluchistan, 
who had favoured his advance in the hope of plunder, had now the same 
motive to cut off his retreat. Ho was attacked by these tribes in every 
direction, and, after escaping numberless dangers, was at last discovered, 
when wandering in t lie desert, by tho son of ■’Abdulla Khan, a Bilucbf, 
who instantly slew him, and sent In's head and a very laigo diamond, 
which was found on bis person, to 8hah Talmuish. Ashraf had only two 
attendants when he was slain. His own countrymen deemed him wise 
and moderate and brave, and the Persians even, term him the best of 
their savage oppressors. Few of t lie Afghans escaped death, and hardly 
any returned to their native country. They either perished from want 
and fatigue upon the desert, or were taken and sold as slaves. One large 
division proceeded to the sea-coast, where some embarked in small vessels, 
and went to Lajsa, a town on the Arabian coast, nearly opposite tho island ot 
Ba/irain. where they were all slain the moment they landed, by tho cruel 
caution of the governor of that part, whose iinmo was Shaikh Bant Khalhl. 
Tho=e who reached the shores of Mukrau and Sind shared no better late; 
and the respectable author. Shaikh Mu/iammad ’AH lln/An, informs us 
that, when he went to India several years after this event, he saw a nephew 
of Ashraf, and an Afghan officer of rank, called Khuiiadmi Khan, who had 

“ To rontinnn, Nadir was m that time commander of the army, amt poverimr of 
the province of Kharae-in. When TnlmiS»li daily received accounts of the dreadful 
committed \>v th- Afchans, he weed Nadir to quietly pursue them. Nadir rv|di<-d that a 
larps- fen wa>i neoenary to put Mi array in efficient order, and that nnlem a royal edict 
juried, that readv money for tin' in; of thn army and the preparation of atom mur'd y 
taken everywhere in the kingdom M required, the reflection of the fare of the kiry» 
dvfire couhi not l.<: *.-en in the mirror of hop" rot quickly n« he wished.'' 
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been governor of Ldr, earning their bread by bringing water to (lie inhabi- 
tants of the town of .Mnstail ; while another noble of that nation, called 
Sant dr Khan, obtained a'seanty .subsistence at the same seaport, by carry- 
ing baskets of earth. 

Such was the termination of this remarkable invasion. But. (lie death 
nnd captivity of the whole of the Afghans was lint a slight atonement, for 
the great, calamities which they had inflicted upon Persia. Within the 
short period of seven years, nearly -10, 0(H), 000 of her inhabitants had 
perished, her finest provinces had been rendered desert, and her proudest 
edifices levelled with the dust/' 1 The total destruction of the Afghans, in- 
stead of restoring 7hhma-d) to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the 
prelude to the extinct ion ofthe little power which that, ill-fated prince had 
before enjoyed. The few events, connected with his name, which are 
worthv of mention, will find a place in the history of his victorious general. 

° Tin** \vi\*t effected hy citemie*, who hud neither the fore**, nor (ho w »*•<!« »tu, (<» maintain 
the* cotmuo*t which (hoy hail twwh\ mid, consequently, never could repair the ruin they luut 
effected, The Afchitn lint! tm rp;?iihir in their own country that could support rv 

forvicn emupivst ; m»! thov were averse, from their hrddt*, to that complete emigration which 
has triven permanent mut* - * 4 ** torn many Tnrlnr Irihe**. !*rom the lire! (•> tin* !n*«t tiny of their 
rule in !Vr«i'W they in tc n wmll army of foreigner* in tin* mid*! of n pre:it tintinn. ihunoved to 
t\ v:nt distance from their mvn ottmilry, they could expert no support in tin* event nf n reverro 
of fortune; :it»d their power had, therefore, tm foiuitl.il hut, hut in the continued fc*»r/t of the mill- 
tit nth"* hy whom (hoy were Mtrpinnded. The dmrm w,i*> hrohett hy the da rim? ►pirit of Nadir 
JCtili ; nnd his - easy MUVe*< rxritel n spirit ntimi:;.' hi* country men, which tvni hy n 

deep fen.<e of Khanit* nt their former bn*** nnd j’pjrillr** — (MnJro)m.) 

.V.ll, — Malcolm ^ives thn number of IVrManw, who perched, atone million oidy ; Mirsi 
Jfaxrat hu«, in hi*? tr.uiilntiou, made tin? mimher four cmre* ! 


Chapter XVI. 
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Chapter XYII 

An account of 
tlie family of Nadir 
PhSh. 


Birth of Nadir 
Shah, A.D. 16£8, 
AH. 1150. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The history of Nadir Shah 61 and his immediate successors. 

Several of the events of Nadir’s life have been already related, but it 
will be necessary to preface the account of bis reign with a cursory view of 
those occurrences, which preceded his elevation to the throne. The father 
of Nadir Shall belonged to the tribe of Afshars. His name was Imam 
Null, and one must, from every account, conclude, that he was a person of 
no note or rank. Nadir JTn]i himself never boasted of a proud genealogy;, 
and even bis flattering historian, Mirza Malidi, though be informs us that 
the father of his hero was a man of some consequence in his tribe, reveals 
the truth by a metaphorical apology for low birth, in which he says that 
“ the diamond has its value from its own lustre, not from that of the rock 
where it grew.” We learn from other sources, that he earned bis livelihood 
by making coats and caps of sheepskins. Nadir often spoke of his low 
birth, and when the pride of the Royal House of Delhi required that liis 
son, 65 who was to marry a princess of that family, should give an account 
of his male ancestors for seven generations, the conqueror exclaimed: “'Tell 
them that be is the son of Nadir Sliab, the son of the sword, the grandson 
of the sword, and so on, till they have a descent of seven generations.” 

Nadir Shah was horn 1100 A.H. in the province of Khurasan. 
Persian historians puss over the early occurrences of his life, and the first 
event that these notice is the birth of his eldest son, Ragiv& Kuli, 'which 
occurred when he was 31 years of age. He bad before that experienced 
great vicissitudes of fortune, and bad given proofs both of valour and 


64 The rise of Nnclir Shfili. from the lowest Tanks to be the absolute monarch of his 
country, is an event which would attract attention, even if the gnilty fame he had acquired 
as a conqueror and destroyer had not perpetuated his memory. The first enthusiasm of 
the religion of Muhammad had swept away the Sosanf dynasty ; hot a hold and able 
leader, Ya'fcub Bin Lais had, by the destruction of the power of the Caliphs of Arabia, rescued 
his country from the ignominy of being deemed one of the provinces of another empire, 
and restored it to its dignity as a kingdom. From that period it had been in possession 
of Tartar Chiefs, who had generally emigrated with their tribes, into the milder climate of 
Persia, and whose power was continued, fora time, by the support of those warlike followers 
by whom it had been established. A revolution of a very uncommon nature had transferred 
the crown of Fersia from these races of Tartar Chiefs to the son of an ascetic, Shah Isma’ih 
Several of the first of the Stiff avian princes were worthy of their exalted destiny, but the 
last century of the rule of this family presents us -with a picture that can excite no feelings, 
but those of disgust and indignation ; and such was the debased and worthless character of 
some of theso monarchs, that the mind is almost reconciled to those dreadful scenes amid 
which they perished. 

In countries where fho government is despotic, the opinion of the people is seldom 
heard ; but it appears often in action. It is always in extremes, and generally formed by con- 
trast. I Vo can well conceive that, at a moment wheu weakness, cruelty and debauchery 
seemed the chief qualities of the sovereign, and when the nobles of the empire were only 
remarkable for their effeminate vices and their cowardice, a fallen and suffering nation 
like Persia should have turned its eyes, with admiration and hope, on snch a character as 
Nadir Shah. The lowness of his birth, the coarseness of his manners, aud tho guilty, bat 
daring, actions of his early life, were all calculated to favour these impressions, as thoy placed 
him 5n complete opposition to those rulers and nobles to whom they attributed all their 
misfortunes. % ; 

Tho life of Nadir Shah, like that of Taimiir, has been given by a flatterer. Mirza Jiahai, 
his confidential secretary, who attended him in all his expeditions, has written an account of 
his actions ; and his work has been translated by Sir "William Jones. The general credit, to 
which this volnmo is entitled, is not destroyed by its being written in a strain of eulogy. 
Tho author survived his sovereign ; and tho free manner, in ■which ho has detailed those actions 
which disgraced his latter years, maj" bo received as a proof of the authenticity of other parts 
of his history. But wo have, in the works of Jonas Hanway, a very elaborate life of this 
tyrant; and tho personal knowledgo this author had of many of tho facts which ho records, 
givoB it particular yaluo. Wo havo also a memoir written by Mr Frasor, from Persian man- 
uscripts he obtained in India. In addition to all those authentic materials, I obtained in 
Torsia a copy of tho correspondonco of this monarch, and eoveral other valuable manuscripts, 
which contained accounts of events connected with his life. 

Null means “slave;” Nddir, “wonderful;” and tho lattor torm is used as an epithet to 
describe tbo Almighty. His namo, thoroforo, signified ''the slave of the Wonderful, or of God. 
When ho was promoted, by tho favour of Shah Takmnsb, to the dignity of a Khan, ho took 
tho namo of that monarch, and was called Tahmtisb Kiili-Khan; hut on reaching tho throne, 
ho styled himself Ntdir Shah, rosuming his original nnmo of Nadir. Minn Mnhdi, in his Life- 
of Nadir Shall, never mentions that monarch nndor tho namo of Tnhmasb KuK Ahan, which, 
leads Sir William Jonos to doubt tho fact of Nadir over having assumed that appellation.—* 
(Malcolm). w 

65 Tho prince’s namo was NanrtriJa. 
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Chapter XVII- 

A.D. 1730, A.H. 
1143, Nadir re- 
ceives a grant o£ 
four provinces. 

( 20 ). 

Is requested to 
assume the title of 
Sulfan. 

Which he refuses. 


Coin struck in 
his own name. 

Marches against 
the Turks. 


Whom he over- 
throws and takes 
the city of Hama- 
dan and the pro- 
vince of Azerbai- 
jan. 


Returns and 
quells a rebellion 
in Khurasan, A.D, 
1731, A.H. 1144. 


Tahmasb march- 
es against the 
Turks, A.D. 1732, 
A.H. 1145. 


Retreats from 
Irwan and is de- 
feated. 

Concludes a 
peace with the 
Turks by which he 
cedes several pro- 
vinces. 

( 21 ). 

Nadir takes ad- 
vantage of the 
weakness of the 
court. 


who had liberated his country from its cruel oppressors. The grant, made by 
Tabmasb to this chief, of the four finest provinces of the empire, viz, 
Khurdsan, Mazindaran, Sistamaud Kirman, or in other words, the alienation of 
half his kingdom, was considered only as a just recompense for the great 
services that he had performed. We are told that, in the same letter by which 
Tahmasb conveyed the grant of these countries, his victorious general was 
requested to assume the title of SuUan, and a diadem, richly set with jewels, 
was sent by one of the noblemen of the court. Nadir accepted all the 
honours except the title of Sulfan; that high name, he thought, would excite 
envy without conferring benefit. A marriage was, at this period, agreed 
upon between Raztua /full Khan, the eldest son of Nadir, and a daughter 
of the late Sulfan Shah Zhissain. He, however, took advantage ot this 
proffered elevation to the rank of a prince, to exercise one of the most im- 
portant privileges which attaches to monarchs. He directed that his army 
should be paid in coin brought from the province of Khurasan, and that it 
should be struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to an assump- 
tion of the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by tbe Turks have been mentioned. The armies 
of that nation continued to occupy some of the finest parts of the province 
of ’Irak and all Azarbafjan. 69 Nadir marched against them as soon as his 
troops were refreshed from the fatigues they had endured in the pursuit 
of the Afghans. He encountered the united force of two Turkish Pashas 
on the plains of Hamndan, overthrew them, and made himself master, not 
only of that city, but of all the country in its vicinity. He hastened to 
Asarbaljan, where the same success attended him. Tabriz, Ardahil, and 
all the principal cities of that quarter, had surrendered ; and the conqueror 
was prepai-ing to besiege Irwan, the capital of Armenia, when he received 
from his brother, whom he had left in the government of Khurasan, an 
account of an alarming rebellion of the Afghans of that province. He 
hastened to its relief ; and his success against the rebels was completed by 
the reduction of the fortresses of Farrah and Hirat. An event occurred 
during the siege of the latter city, which marked the barbarous character 
of the war. His flattering historian, Mirza Mahdl, says : “ Nadir had 
obtained a victory over a large division of the Afghan force, and resolved 
to celebrate it with a splendid feast. Amongst other guests were several 
prisoners of high rank. During the festivities, the heads of 1,300 Afghans, 
who had been slain in the action, were held up on the tops of spears. At 
this sight, the chiefs of our enemies fixed their eyes on the ground, and 
never dared to raise them again, notwithstanding the extraordinary kindness 
with which they were treated by their great and generous conqueror.” 70 

While Nadir was employed at the siege of Hirdt, the Persian nobles 
at Isfahan persuaded the weak T ahmasb to place himself at the head of an 
army, and march against the Turks, who were again assembling on the 
frontier. The reverses, which the arms of that nation had sustained in 
Persia, had caused a revolution at Constantinople, where the Janissaries 71 
had first murdered the Wazir, and afterwards dethroned A/* marl III, and 
placed his nephew, Ma/tmud Y, upon the throne. To this prince. Nadir had 
sent an envoy, Razwa /full Khan, demanding that the Turks should evacuate 
the province of Azerbaijan , and Shah Tabmasb had sent another, witli a 
letter of congratulation, upon his elevation to the throne. Before the result 
of the mission sent by Nadir could be known, /'ahmasb had marched to besiege 
Irwan, had retreated from before that fortress, been defeated by a Turkish 
army, and had lost, inouemonth, all that the genius and valour of his general 
had gained during the preceding season. To render the effects of his 
weakness complete, tlie alarmed monarch had agreed to a peace, by which 
he abandoned the whole of the country heyond the Araxes to the Turks, 
and ceded five districts of the province of Kirmanshal) to A/tmad, the 
reigning Paslia of Baghdad, by whom this treaty was negotiated. The dis- 
grace of this engagement was aggravated by its containing no stipulation for 
the release of the Persians who had been made prisoners during tlie war. 

• The moment that Nadir received accounts of the peace, it seems to 
have occurred to his mind, that it afforded an excellent pretext for the 
consummation of those projects he had so long cherished ; but he was 
compelled to proceed with caution. Bis first step was to issue a proclama- 
tion, in which lie inveighed with bitterness against a treaty, which bounded 

05 Azarbaijan, or tlie house of fire ; this appellation was probably given to it, from the 
worship of fire originating in this province, of which Zoroaster was a native.— (Malcolm). 

i° Lit. “ His flattering historian, Mirza Mahdi, says ‘ next day, ho ordered a splendid 
feast to he got ready, and the Afghan cliiefB, who wero in the royal camp, were admitted to 
tho royal party ; the son had scarcely reached a spear’s height in the horizon, when 1.300 
lances wero raised on high, with a head or. the top of each; tlicso chiefs had received 
favours and kindness, but still tho nobles of tho Afghans fixed their eyes upon tho ground, 


being disgraced and humiliated.’ ' ... 

u The word, Janissary, is corrupted from tho Turkish, Yangi, 
“ camp or army." — (Malcolm.) 


' now” and “ chera,” 
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tho groat umpire of Persia bv <li«' river Arnxos, and left, many of tlio 
inbnbitnnt* of flint kingdom prisoners in the linnds of cruel enemies. “ Such 
n treaty, ’’ lie said " is eonfrnrv to the Will of Heaven, unci tlio nugel.«, who 
guard the tomli of the lmly ’Ali. call aloud for the deliverance of his follow- 
ers from the bondage, in which they are now held by vile heretics.”'* 

At the same time that Nadir published the proclamation men- 
tioned, lie addressed letters to all the military rhiel’s of the country. In 
that to the Governor of hYirs, he informs him of the great success he has 
had awiinsl the Afghans, and of the compio-t of Hir/it. He then proceeds 
to Mato the astonishment- and indignation, with which lie had learnt tho 
particulars of the treaty concluded with Turkey. "Von will, no doubt,” 
he observes, " be rejoiced to Ic-ar that, as it was to he Imped from the goodness 
of God. this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure; and yon may 
rest in expectation of my approach ; for, by the blessing of the Most- High, 
I will advance immediately, with an army, elated with success, skilled in 
sieges, numerous as emmets, valiant as lions, niid combining with tlio vigour 
of youth, the prudence of age; let the cupbearer ‘(quoting from Niifitlz)' 
toll” our enemy, the worshipper of lire, to cover In’s head with dust, for the 
water that had departed, is returned info iis channel.’''- 1 

lie, at the same time, sent an officer to Constantinople, the duties of 
whose mission to the Kmperor Ma/innid were limited In this short, message: 
"lleston 1 the provinces of Persia, or prepare for war.” A messenger was 
deputed to Ahmad, the Pasha of Bnghtlml. lo apprise him, that, lie (Niidir) 
was approaching. A pence had been concluded with tho Hussions, by 
which it was stipulated that they should abandon all tlio conquests they 
had made on the shores of the Caspian ; and Niidirdespatohed two officers 
to that quarter to see that there was no delay in the execution of this 
treaty. 

After adopting these measures, Niidir marched to Isfahan. He first up- 
braided fsliiih yiilimash with his conduct in making peace with the Turks, and 
then pretended to he reconciled to him. 7iiliuuisli was invited to iho tents of 
his general to share in the joys of a feast, which terminated in his lining 
seir.ed and dethroned. He was sent, according io Mirzii Mahdi’s account, 
with nil his Indies to Khurasan. 


Chnptor XVII. 

Issues a pro- 
clamation in which 
heiliveiglisngniiiHt 
the peace conclud- 
ed by J'lilnntisb. 

Nadir’s letter lo 
tho Governor of 
Furs. 


Nadir sends de- 
putations to Con- 
stantinople and 
Baghdad. 

Concludes a 
peace with Russia. 


Marches to Isfa- 
han, ldth August, 
A.D. 17:12, A.U. 
IMS. 

Khali 3’nhmash 
is dethroned and 
sent to Khurasan. 


The time did not yet appear to jv.ldir to be ripe for Ids seining tlio 
crown of Persia. Tho officers of his army, and some venal nobles of the 
court, earnestly requested that lie would place it upon his head : but ho 
rejected their entreaties. The son of Taliini'i-h, an infant onlv eight months The son of ^ah- 
old, known as 1 Abhas III, was seated upon the throne, and Nadir accepted mash is elevated to 
tho name and power of regent of the empire. This occurred 1 1-15 A, II. the throne. 


"When tlio ceremonies necessary at (his coronation were over. Nadir 
marched with a large army to the attack of I'aglidad. Tho Governor of 
that city, Ahmad Pasha, was not. more distinguished for his talents as a 
soldier, than as a statesman ; and tlio Persian leader had made his 
preparations in the expectation of an obstimite defence ; hut neither tho 
valour nor skill of Ahmad would have saved Ids - city, had not tho Turkish 
general, Tbpal ’Uthim'm, advanced at the head of an immense army to his 
relief. Mirzii iWnlidi asserts (hat the army amounted to 100,000 men. 
Nadir instantly resolved to hazard a battle. According lo Mirzii Malidi, 
he loft a body of 1*2,000 men in t lie trenches before Baghdad, ami led tlio 
remainder to attack 7’opiil ’Uthinan, who was encamped on the hanks 
of the Tigris, near tho village of Samara, which is situated about GO miles 
from Baghdad. The action that ensued was one of the most bloody over 
fought between the Turks and Persians. It was at first, favourable to the 
latter, whose cavalry put the 01101113* t° flight; but tho Turkish infantry 
advanced and restored the battle. A corps of Arabs, from whom Nadir 
expected support, fell back upon one of his flanks. Ilis men, who had 
been exposed all daj* to tho intense rays of the summer sun (although accus- 
tomed to fight all day long with tho heat in Arabia) fainted with heat and 


Niidir marches 
to the attack of 
Baghdad. 


Leaves a part of 
his army boforo 
Baghdad and en- 
counters Tonal 
’ Uthmiin, A.D. 
17;i:5, All. ll-fc. 

An notion. 

( 22 ). 


75 There is no country, however, abject its inhabitants mny appear, where tho most daring 
and ambitious can venture to usurp tlio supremo power, without firsc obtaining a hold on public 
opinion ; and wo cannot have n stronger proof of this foot, ns applicable to l’vrsin, than what 
wo find in tho conduct of Niidir upon this memorable occasion. Though that chief had rovivod 
tlio military spirit of liis country, and roused a nation, smile in sloth anil ltmiry, to groat and 
successful exertion ; yet neither this success, tlio imbecility of Shiih Tnhmnsb, nor a reliance 
upon his own fmno and strength, could induce him to lake tlio Inst stop of usurpation, until 
he had, by liis arts, excited, in tho mind of his countrymen, tlmt complete contempt for tho 
reigning sovereign, and that prido in his glory, which was tikoly to rnnko liis elevation appear 
more tho accomplishment of thoir wishes tlmn of his ambition — (Malcolm). 

73 Ho concludes this lotter by threatening, witli excommunication and destruction 
all Shi’ns, or in othor words, all I’orsians who nro adverse to tho renownl of hostilities. 
“Those Slii’as,” ho observes “ who nro backward on this groat occasion, and nro reconciled to 
this shameful peace, shall bo oxpollcd from tbo faithful sect, and for ovor counted timong its 
enemies. To slaughter thorn Trill bo moritorions; to permit thoir oxistonco, impious.’’ Tho 
actions of Nudir corresponded with those declarations — (Malcolm.) 
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' -Chapter XVII- 


.In which the 
Turks are victori- 
ous. ‘ 


Nadir’s conduct 
to his troops after 
the battle. 


A.D. 1733, A.H. 
1146. He advances 
to Baghdad with a 
large force. 


Routes a body 
-of Turks. 


Topal ’Utliman 
is slain. 


Nadir concludes 
a treaty with the 
Pasha of Baghdad. 

(23)- 

Which the em- 
peror of Constan- 
tinople refuses to 
ratify. 


Nadir hastens to 
occupy Armenia 
and Georgia, A.D. 
1734, A.H. 1147. 


thirst. He, himself* twice fell to the ground, in the midst of his enemies 
from his horses being shot;' and his standard-bearer, conceiving him slain’ 
fled from the field. All these causes combined to give, the victory to 
iTopal ’ Utliman ; and after a contest of more than eight hours, the army of 
Nadir was completely defeated. The moment the news of this event 
reached Baghdad, the inhabitants of the city fell on the troops left to guard 
the trenches, who were also routed. This occurred 1146 AH. The 
loss of the Persians in this battle was estimated by their enemies at 
60,000 men ; and it probably amounted to more than one-third of that number. 
The Turks suffered almost as severely, but their triumph was very complete 
for Nadir did not- reassemble the whole of his broken and dispersed 
army, until lie reached the plains of Hamadan, a distance of more than 
200 miles from the field of action 

There is no period in the life of Nadir at which he appears to more 
advantage than after this great misfortune. Instead of reproaching his 
soldiers • with their defeat, he loaded them with praises and favours. 
Their losses in money and horses were more than repaid, and they were 
encourged by the exhortations, as well as the actions, of their politic 
commander, to desire nothing so much as an opportunity of revenging 
themselves upon their enemies. This conduct increased his reputation 
and popularity to so great, a degree, that recruits from every part 
of Persia hastened to join his standard ; and in less than three months after 
this action, Nadir descended again into the plains of Baghdad, with an 
army more numerous than before. 

His brave antagonist, Topal ’Utliman, had jealous rivals at the Court of 
Constantinople ; and these, alarmed at the great fame he had acquired, not 
only prevented, by their intrigues, his being reinforced with men, but, by 
withholding the supplies of money that were necessary to pa_y his troops, 
compelled him to separate his force. He nevertheless, made the greatest 
efforts to oppose this second invasion of Nadir. He sent a corps of cavalry to 
arrest the progress of the Persians ; but the latter made such a fnrions attack, 
that they were completely routed. On bearing this intelligence, the Turkish 
general advanced with all the troops, ho had been able to draw together, to 
its support, but his own army partook of the panic of their flying comrades. 
Topnl ’Utliman endeavoured in vain to rally them. He was himself so 
infirm, that ho always 'rode in a litter. 7 ' 1 His attendants, in the hope that 
he might escape, lifted him (when the flight became general) upon a horse; 
but his rich dress attracted the oyes of a Persian soldier, who pierced him with 
his lance, and then, separating his head from his body, carried it to his com- 
mander. We are pleased to find that Nadir respected the remains of his former 
conqueror. His head and corpse were sent by an officer of rank to the Turkish 
army, that they might receive the usual honourable rites of sepulture. 

AftKr the death of Tbpal •’Utliman 75 and the defeat of his army, 
Nadir proceeded to invest Baghdad ; but being alarmed at the account 
of a serious revolt in the province of Bars, 70 lie readily listened to the 
terms, which the ruler of that city proposed, which were, that the govern- 
ments of Turkey and Persia should repossess the countries, which belonged 
to them in the reign of S'uUrin Hussain, before the Afghan invasion. The 
rebellion, which had compelled him to retire from the Turkish territories, 
had hardly been suppressed, before be learnt that the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople had refused to ratify the engagements made by the Pasha of 
Baghdad, and had sent a general, ’Abdulla, Pasha of Cairo, at the head of a 
large force, with orders either to conclude peace, or to continue the war, 
as circumstances should render it expedient. Nadir hastened to occupy 
Armenia and Georgia, which were the principal' of tho disputed provinces. 
He threw a bridge across the Araxes, and at once invested the cities of 
Tifiis, Ganja, (Elizabefchopol) and Irwan. ’Abdulla had fortified a camp 
near the city of Kars. Nadir hoped that the danger, with which the above 

74 Thcso litters are culled Takhti-rawan, aud are carried, suspended between two moles. — 
(Malcolm.) 

75 AYe find a very interesting account of this celebrated Turkish general in Ilauway. 

Xopal ’Uthiniin had been taken in his early lifo by a Spanish privateer. Ho was ransomed, and 
rostored to his country by the generosity of n French ofiicer, of tho name of Vincent Arnaud, 
at Malta. The gratitude and kindness, which ho showed his deliverer, gives us the best im- 
pression of his private virtues. Ho was raised to the high but dangerous dignity of Primo 
Wnztr in 1731, and his first act was to desire tho French ambassador to write for his 
benefactor. “Bid him make haste,” said Topal ’Utlminn, “ for we, waziro, soldom last 
long.” Ho had, boforo he was promoted to this high station, repaid Arnaud tenfold for 
his ransom; but ho now loaded him with caresses and favours, and mado a glory of present- 
ing to tho wholo court, tho virtuous and gonorons man, to whom ho owed his lifo and 
liborty. When Topal 'Utliman wns removed from tho ofneo of wazfr, ho public}}’ returned 
thanks to Heaven, at his having been released, with honour, from such a burden. Ho was 
afterwards raised to tho command of tho Turkish armies on tho Persian fronlior, and 
terminated his life, as has been described. — (Malcolm). ^ ; 

76 This rebolliou was headed by Mu/iainnmd Khun, who was tho chiofofatribo df Biluchfe, 
and who, after ho was taken prisoner, hanged himsolf — (Malcolm). 
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cities were threatened, would- lead the Turkish general to hazard an action. Chapter XVII- 

Nor was he deceived. ’Abdulla, encouraged by his superior numbers, left the 

entrenchments, with which he had covered his army, and attacked the 

Persians on the plains of Bayhawand near Irwan. Mirza Mahdi asserts 

that the Turks had 60,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The Persian 

leader, when he saw him advancing, addressed his troops in the most ani- ^ 173$, A.H. 

mated language. “ Their enemies,” he said 11 out-numbered them eight to Harangues 

one ; but that was only an incitement to glorious exertion. He had dreamt His troops. 

on the past night,” lie told them, “ that -a furious animal had rushed into 

his tent, which, after a long struggle, he had slain. With such an omen,” he 

exclaimed, “ success is certain to those, who fight under the protection of 

His great arm, Who raiseth the weak to glory, and castetli down the 

prondest oppressor.” He moreover added, “ the enemj r is immediately in 

front of us, aud we are hemmed in on both sides, by the forts of Irwan and 

Zancnehai. If we show any want of spirit, the way of retreat will be cut 

off in every direction.” If his troops were encouraged by this speech, they 

were still more so by his example. After his skill had made the most able 

disposition of liis army, lie rushed upon the enemy at the bead of his Attacks the 

bravest men; aud wherever he led, the Persians were irresistible. In one TurkB. 

of these charges, ’Abdulla Pasha was slain by a soldier, named llustam, whoge general 

who brought his head to Nadir; and, as the battle still raged, he directed it j s s | a ; n . 

to be fixed upon a spear, and to be displayed where it would be best seen by 

the enemy. The effect was as he had anticipated The Turks, perceiving ^ 

that their general was slain, fled in every direction, and left- the plain p erse 

covered with their dead. This victory was followed by the submission of Several cities 

the cities of Ganja and Tiflis; and those of Aar s and Irwan 77 were soon after- submit to Nadir. 

wards ceded to him by the policy of the Ottoman Court, who were glad to 

conclude a peace on the basis, which had been before settled by tlie Pasha 

of Baghdad. 

The period was now arrived, when Nadir thought .he might 
hiy aside the veil, which lie had hitherto used. 78 An account was Concludes a 

brought that the infant ’Abbas, the son of Tahmasb. sovereign p ea ce with the 

of Persia, had died at Isfahan. It lias always been the usage of Ottoman Court, 
the kings of Persia to observe the Nauroz, or vernal equinox, as Death of the in- 
a great festival, and on it all the chief officers, civil and military, of the pJrs( a ° VCleiSn ° 
government appear at court. Nadir issued an order that nob only these, Nidir summons 
but every person of rank and consideration iu the kingdom, should meet an assembly of all 
him, on the day of that festival, on the plains of Julka Mughan 70 where persons of rank 
he ordered a number of temporary buildings to be erected, and made every a*D C ° lKkf ^a'h 
preparation to receive them with splendour and magnificence. We are ij^g ’ 

informed, that upwards of 100,000 persons attended this celebrated meet- (24). 
ing; and, if this includes the troops, the amount is probably not exaggerated. A.D. 1736, A.H. 

Nadir (Mirza Mahdi informs us,) assembled the principal nobles and Ndt)- His speech 
officers on the morning of the festival, and addressed them in the follow- to t “° assem D 
ing terms : — “ Shah 7’ahmasb, aud Shah ’Abbas were your kings ; both are 
alive, flie one in his cradle, the other (nominally) on the throne. Choose 

one of them for your sovereign, or some other person whom j-ou know 

to be great and glorious. 1 have done all I could, and have delivered 
my country from the Afghans, the Turks aud the Russians.” All un- Who request 
animously agreed that the crown belonged by right to him, who had him to accept the 
saved his country, aud was alone able to protect it. Nadir refused, C1 '°')' n > which he 
solemnly protesting that the idea of ascending the Persian throne had at lrS ' e uses ‘ 
never once entered his imagination. The same scene was enacted every 
day for a month, 80 till, at length, Nadir complied with their wishes ; but 
said, when he made this apparent concession, “After the death of Mu/taui- 
marl, the four Caliphs carried on the Khalifat; Shah Israa’i', Suffav'i, 
abandoned his faith, and introduced the Shi’a sect; and since the schism 

77 During the 3 months between the victory of Baghawand and the conclusion of pence, 

Nadir was employed in the redaction of the Lazakis, a savage tribe, who dwell on the mountains 
that separate Georgia from the Caspian, and continually vax that province with their irrup- 
tions. —(Malcolm). 

78 Many authors state that the child died a natural death ; bat this is of Iittlo consequence. 

It cannot be supposed that Nadir could ever have hesitated one moment in removing so frail 
an obstacle, (if that had been necessary) to clear the path of his ambition.— (Malcolm). 

73 Lit, “ Sinco it has always been the immemorial custom of the kings of Poraia, overy 
year at the season that the sun reaches the vernal equiuoxial points, to regard that day as 
a festival, and for the nobles and chiefs to assemble at court for the performance of tho usual 
ceromonios, Nadir gave all orders for all civil and military officers, high aud low, to assemble, 
and commanded that tho festival for the performance of tho usual ceremonies should be hold 
on the above day on the plain of Julka Mnghiin ” 

Tho celebrated Julka Mughan, or plain of Mughan, extends from the neighbourhood of 
Ardabil to tho month of the Gyrus It is reported to bo GO farsangs in length, and 20 in 
breadth ; and its rich soil, and luxuriant pastures, seem to have rendered it tho favourite encam- 
ping ground of most Eastern conquerors. Tho victorious career of Pompey tho Great was 
arrested by the venomous sorpents, with which it is thought to bo infested. Heraclius passed 
EOmo time at Mughau. — (Kinnier’s Memoir of Persia). 

80 Lit. “ This scene was enacted for a whole month, tho importunities of tho ono, and 
tho refusal of the other, continually increasing. ’’ 
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Chapter XVII- 

Nadir accepts 
the crown of Per- 
sia on condition of 
the Shi’a sect be- 
ing abolished. A.D. 
1736, A.H. 1149. 


Motives which 
induced Nadir to 
make this change. 


The coronation 
of Nadir, A.D. 
1736, A.H. 1149. 


Coin struck in 
his name. 


(25). 


of Shi’a has prevailed, the country has always been in continual distrac- 
tion. If the Persians want me as their sovereign, and desire tbeir own 
good, I must insist that they abandon this sect, and acknowledge the 
Suni faith ; and ns Imam Ja’far, who is of the family of the prophet, 'is 
venerated by all, let him be the head of the new faith.” All consented 
to the change, 61 and after a royal mandate 83 was issued to proclaim the 
same, Nadir informed them, that he would communicate with the Emperor 
of Constantinople, and request him to add the sect of Ja’far to the four 
orthodox sects, and to admif'ifc as a 'fifth ; and, as each of the four sects 83 
had its oratory at the temple at Maltha, another column should be added for 
this new branch of the true religion. 

Various conjectures have been made respecting his motives in this 
matter, for before his accession, he had shown warm admiration, in fact, was 
even a bigotted supporter, of the Shi’a tenets, hut at Julka Mughan he de- 
clared himself a Suni. But the truth is, h« was always consistent in his 
object ; and the only shrine at which he worshipped was that of ambition. 84 
When he pretended to, be a slave of the Suffavnvn race, and that he desired 
only to expel the Afghans and Turks from Persia, he saw, that the Sld’a 
faith was a good instrument for carrying out his own designs ; but when 
success attended his views, he resolved on the extinction of the descendants 
of Shah Isma’il ; and as his ascending the ladder of fame led him on to con- 
template the conquest of the mountains of Ifandaliar, the plains of India, 
and Baghdad and Musal, and the other provinces in those parts, he found 
it advisable to abolish the Shi’a sect; for, in the first place, the love of the 
iS'uffavi was blended in its very institution with this faith, and, in the second, 
the hatred, which the Suni bore t^ the Sln’as, appeared to interpose 
a considerable obstacle to the progress of the conquests which he had in 
mind. 

Mfrzd Maluli states, that on the 2(ith February (1149 A.H.), at twenty 
minutes past eight- in the morning, at a moment fixed -by the most, skilful 
astrologers, the royal crown was placed on his head. The usual ceremonies 
at accession were observed ; and Nadir was seated on a tin-one, covered with 
precious jewels, and coins were immediately struck in his name, on one 
side of which was the following stanza ; 85 ‘‘ The impression (stamped) on this 
gold, proclaims to the world, the sovereignty of Nadir, a native of' the land 
of Persia and the monarch who subdues the earth and on the reverse was 
inscribed, “ That which has happened is the best;” but it is even confessed 
by this historian, that the malicious wits read it, “ That which has happened 
is not the best.” 


81 Malcolm says : “ I follow the historian of Nadir, Muza Mahdu Hnnway and Fraser 
inform us that the chief priost rose, and advised Nadir to confine himself to temporal affairs, 
and not to interfere with matters of religirm. The sudden death of this rash counsellor 
warned otbors into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s propositions. ” 

82 The following translation of the edict Nadir issued on this occasion, is given by 
Fraser “ To all ’in high stations, the chief pontiff, the governors,-mimsters of the law, and 
learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan, being exalted through the king's favour, know 
ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on whom victory attends) was at Julka Mugmm, 
it was agreed at several meetings, that from henceforth, according to ancient custom (being 
fixed and established in the religion of Jtanifa and Ja’far as transmitted to ns by onr prede- 
cessors) w*» do acknowledge the directing Caliphs (in all whom the High God is pleafod) as 
the successors of the chief of messengers; and whenever they present themselves, mention the 
names of cncli of the four with great respect. Moreover, in some places of these kingdoms, 
at the time of calling to prayers, nud standing np at prayer, they mention these words * 'All 
tho friend of God,’ according to the usual method of tho Slifas, and contrary to those who nro 
orthodox. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to tho agreement and covenant entered 
into. Besides, it is evident to the world, that as the Prince of the Faithful, tho Lion of God, 
tho victorious, is elect, praised, and acceptable to tho Lord of Glory, his rank and interest at 
tho Court of Unity will not be increased by vulgar testimony, nor tlio full moon of bis power 
be diminished by omitting these words. The ill consequence of this form is, that both 
sects, who equally acknowledge the chief and prophet of both worlds, will, bv this difference, 
bo provoked to animosities, which are disagreable both to tho prophet and to the prince of 
the faithful. Wherefore, as soon as tho purport of this high edict is known, lot it he signified 
to all Mussalmen, high and low, great and small, the callers to prayer iit the city, its depen- 
dencies, and the adjacent countries, that, from this day henceforth, these words, as differing 
from the orthodox custom, lie not mentioned. It is also usual with the governors in their 
assemblies, after the Fntifta ami Takhir, to pay ‘May the king, from whom all oar fort urn* flows, 
live for ever.* A« a Takhir for perpetuating a mortal man is vain, and of no effect, 1 expressly 
order that every Khan, who is a muster of n tabal ntul ensign, say it in this manner * Thanks 
to the True King for all benefits.* From henceforward, all persons must observe theso 
settled regulations, and written orders ; for whosoever deviate*.' therefrom, will incur the 
displeasure of the king of kings. Written in the month of Snfar, 11 19” 

M The poets of Ilantfn, RhJfi*!, Malik, and I/anbal ; each of which have an oratory at tho 
temple of Makka. — (Malcolm). 

r ‘‘ Lit. ” Ami that was self worship ” 

Some of these coins nro in the Bodleian Library. Tho Persian stanza ia— 

Sikka bar rar knrd m-m i snlfanat dar jnhan. 

Nndiri irsin ran in n klmwii i gUi fU:*n. ^ 

The Arabic sentence on tho reverse was “ A1 kbair fmia wula*;** when chanced hy I”*- 
wits, it was " LI khnir fimn wala.” The letters of the Arabic pentrnce on Nadir • 
form, os numeral*, 1149, tho dato of the Hijra, on which he nscumlcd tho throne. — (Malcolm). 
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Soon after liis elevation to the tlirone, Nadir marched to Isfahan; and Chapter XVII- 

the short time he spent there, was devoted to military preparations ; he had 

resolved to conquer Kandahar. //us sain Khan, brother ot Mahmud Ghilzai, He marches to 
was at that time in possession of Kandahar ; but, before Nadir proceeded Isfahan, 
on this expedition, he adopted every measure that could secure the tran- 
quillity of Persia during his absence. The island of Ba/train was taken this 
year by Mn/nammad Ta/d Khan, the governor of Pars. And as the barba- 
rous tribe of the Bakhtyaris had disturbed the peace of the country round Adopts measures 
Isfahan by their depredations, he resolved on their entire extinction, and til0 

marched off to subdue that tribe. All the mountains of Isfahan, stretching a ’ • 5 ‘ lu 11 e ' 
as far as Sliuslitar, 80 are inhabited by the Bakhtyaris. As the above mentioned 
mountains abound with rocks and caves, which, in time of danger, serve 
them as fortresses and dens, their subjugation had always been looked on 
as impossible ; but Nadir assured his people, that this was a mere delusion. 

He led his veteran soldiers to the tops of their highest mountains, and, 

one by one, overcame the various sects of that tribe; and in the space of one 

month, the tribe was completely subdued. Their chief, ’All Murad, was Whom he sub- 

taken prisoner and put to death, but those of them, who escaped the fury tines and puts 

of the troops, he treated with favour ; a number of them were taken into their leader to 

llis army, (and by their extraordinary bravery at theseige of Kandahar they 

confirmed the wisdom of Nadir and bis generous conduct to them) ; and 

transferring them from their former billy' country, be assigned them better 

lands, but more accessible, than they had before. 


Nadir marched with an army of SO, 000 men through Khurasan and 
Sistdn to Aandahar. He met with no resistance of any' consequence 
on his way T ; hut when he arrived, he saw that its defences were too formid- 
able to give him hopes of its early surrender. His first resolution was to 
subdue it by blockade, so that all intercourse for its inhabitants with thesur- 
rounding country might be cut off ; and he gave orders to trace out a new city 
in its vicinity, and connnonced building it, calling it Nadirabad. After 
•Kandahar was taken, almost all its inhabitants removed to Nadirabad, 
and. after the death of Nadir, it received the name of Aandahar. He also 
gave orders for towers to be built all around the city', and connected the 
towers with small batteries in such a way', that the intercourse of the 
beseiged with the country' outside was completely' stopped. But when 
Nadir saw that his plans had not affected the Afghans in the least, and 
that a whole year had been wasted, and that the Afghans had still abund- 
ance of provisions left in the city, he adopted other measures. The city 
of Kandahar stood on the face of a hill, and a wall ran all round it, 
in which were a number of small bastions for its defence. The Pel- 


Marches to 
Kandahar, A.D. 
1737, A.H. 1150. 

Which he block- 
ades. 

And traces out- 
lines in its vicinity 
for a new city, 
-which is called 
Nadirabad. 


Commences 
more active opera- 
tions, A.D. 1738, 
A.H. 1151. 


sians made themselves masters of some of the most commanding emin- 
ences, into which they' conveyed guns and mortars, and assailed 
the different towers of the city' ; and some of them they succeeded 
in taking. The corps of Bakhtyaris carried one of the principal towers, 
and obtained possession of the citadel, and the whole town fell into 
the hands of the veterans. The governor, with the principal part of the 
garrison, still held out in a detached fort, but, seeing- resistance was vain, Kandahar cani- 
offered to capitulate ; and Nadir readily gave him a promise of forgiveness tuiates. 
and protection. It appears, at this time, to have been the policy' of Nadir (26). 
to conciliate the Afghans, and by the proclamation, which h“ issued and 
sent to all parts, on his ascending the throne’, for the adoption of the Sum 
faith, and putting down of the tenets of the Slii’as, be had, to a great degree, 
disarmed the prejudices of ibe Afghans ; and be now saw that be bad an 
excellent opportunity for softening their hearts, and attaching them to bis 
own person and government, and be completely succeeded. Some of them, 
during bis life, were reclcoued amongst the bravest soldiers of his army, 
and were a powerful check to the discontent and turbulence of his own 
countrymen, the Persians. 


"Whilst Nadir was engaged iu besieging Kandahar, bis generals bad His generals re- 
been successful in reducing the strongholds in its vicinity, and his eldest duec the strong- 
son, Rn ~ua Knli Mirzi, had, during this period, by bis dauntless courage and j 11 the vio- 

brnveiy, obtained a very great name. The particulars are ns follows. The lm ^ 0 an aaiir * 
ruler of Kandahar bad expected aid from the chief of Bulkli, wlio was 
advancing on Kandahar ; when Nadir heaid this, he detached Ranwa Kuli Earu-a Kull his 
Mirza with a body of 12,000 horse, to oppose liim. The prince defeated son, defeats the 
bis army, and took Balldi 87 and, crossing the Oxns, advanced on Bukhara, chief of Balkli and 
The king of the Uzbags hastened forth with a very large army to oppose P asses the Oxus. 
liim, and gave him battle. He was completely routed, but a mandate Gains a victory 
arrived, at this time, from Nadir diiecting his sou to return. At the same over the Uzbags. 

' r ' This ancient city is frequently, but erroneously, called Tustar, in the history of the 
Tartar princes.— {Malcolm). 

dho city of ilalkh, -which lies in lat. 3G° 2S' V. and long. C5° 1C/ E., appears to have con- 
tinued, for a long period, the capital of tho ancient kings of 1’ersia. — (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XVII* tirue^ Nucltr addressed letters to the king o£ the Uzbags and other chiefs 
of those parts, informing them that he had directed his son to return to 
Mdir recalls Persian limits, and not to disturb countries, which were the inheritance of 
him. the race of Ohangiz Ivhan and of high Turkamau families. 

Nadir’s motives Some impute this conduct, which was, evidently the result of his policy 
for doing so. of moderation, to a jealousy on the part of Nadir with regard to Ra -wu, /full 
Mirza; hut it must be observed that, when Ra^iea /full Mirza returned, Nadir 
received him with extraordinary favor and affection, and very soon after- 
wards entrusted him with the full government of Iran, whilst he. himself 
proceeded to India, and this is sufficient proof that this imputation was 
unfounded. 


Result of 
Nadir’s mission 
to tlio Emperor of 
Delhi. 


Takes Ktfbul 
and all the country 
in its vicinity. Ad- 
dresses another 
letter to the Em- 
peror of Delhi. 

The bearer of 
the letter slain by 
an Afghan chief. 


Whilst N/idir had been engaged fighting the Afghans, lie had sent an 
ambassador to Delhi, requesting t.lie monarch of India to give orders, las 
lie relied on the union that existed between the two powers,) to the gover- 
nors of his northern provinces, not to give admission or refuge i o the 
Afghan fugitives, who were enemies of his country, and were fleeing from 
before the swords of his brave soldiers. No satisfactory reply was received/ 
and the Afghan fugitives were constantly allowed to escape into those parts, 
and obtained shelter, whilst obstacles wore daily thrown in the way of the 
return of the Persian envoy. Nadir, incensed at these proceedings, pursued 
the fugitives to Kabul, and made himself master of Kabul and of all 
the country in its vicinity. After this, ho addressed another letter 
to the Emperor of India, in which he reproached him for his past, conduct; 
and he further informed him that the relations of friendship had not in any 
way been affected, and that he still desired to maintain them as heretofore. 
The bearer of this letter was slain by an Afghan chief, named Walad ’Abbas, 
governor of Jallalabad ; and Nadir, who, it is probable was only seeking 
an excuse, regarding the occasion as opportune, set forth to the conquest 
of Hindustan. 


Condition of Before relating the particulars of this expedition, some observations 
SSS on the actual condition of India at that time may be useful. India had 
Nadir Shah. ' * been frequently overrun by the hardy warriors of the north. Since the 

invasion of Ma/imud of Ghazni, Hindu princes, had ceased to reign, and, 
since then, it had continued subject to different dynasties of Mn/tummnclan 
(27)- monarebs, who, each in their turn, were overpowered in the same way, as 
they had themselves gained power ; till, at length, the sword of Tainiur 
desolated its every province, over which, after a series of extraordinary 
revolutions, his descendants afterwards ruled for many long years. When 
Babar was driven from his <>\yn inheritance, the province of Fargbrina, 85 by 
the superior numbers of the Uzbags, and forced back upon the banks of 
the Jaxartes, he turned his face to' India. He first conquered Kabul, and 
then made himself master of the throne of Delhi, and India attained its 
greatest splendour under his grandson, Akbnr. We may date the com- 
mencement of the decline of the family of Tainiur from the death of that 
truly great sovereign ; although, in A urangzeb’s time, the appearance of 
the former glory of India was somewhat revived hv the art and wisdom 
and valour of Aurangzeb, but it was not lasting, in spite of its having an 
outward semblance to tliat of the time of Akbar ; Aurangzeb wes the last 
prince of the race of Taiinur, who ever enjoyed any real jiower in India, ior 
in his reign, besides the turbulence and rebellion of the refractory nobles 
, in all parts, a rape of Hindus, called Marhattas, had arisen in the southern 
parts of India, called the Dalckan, and threatened all parts of the country 
with their incessant depredations. The Marhattas fake their name from 
Maharashtra, tlieir native country, which is now known as the Dakknn. 
They first became formidable in the reign of Shall Jaban, and during the 
thirty years, that Aurangzeb passed in the southern provinces of his 
empire," his chief occupation was to subdue the Marhattas ; hut this he 
found impossible, for they never awaited his’ attack, but were always 
engaged i/i devastating the country, and wherever they found any 
cultivation, they pounced down upon, and burnt it; and after each of their 


ss Tlie following description ofthc province of Farglniua is extracted by Malcolm from 
ty 0 memoirs of the celebrated Babar, the fonder of the Royal Family of Delhi, who was born 

m Fivrpftuuio *- ~ . * t 1 * 

“ T^is province, BAbar observes, has Kushghar to the east, on tho west Saunmnnu ; ; w 
the south, the hilly conntry, that bounds 'Badakhshu ; to the north were the ancient, cities 
of Itaklngli, Matn, nml Makn, hot these hove loug been destroyed by tho Uzbags. and '« 
country is now a desert. This province is small, hot very fertile both in groin and 
Tt is surrounded by hills on all sides, excepting tho w est toward Saimivtand, and from tun 
nnnrter it. is exposed to invasion. Tho liver SWiun (Jaxartes.) sometimes called the ma o 
Khniaud, coming from the north-east, divides the eonntry, and flows west ; and after pa- ' h 
to the north of Khujand, and ,to the south of Fi'akat, non- called Shamir Khiva, the r 
then inclines westerly, nml flows through Turkistan without meeting any other riv er. 

loses^itsdf um o ® rivat j on 0 j this name is mar (die) liatta (retreat) or “ ono who will die, 
rather than retreat." 
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ID tli February. 


M u h a m m a d 
Shah goes to the 
camp of Nadir, 
A.D. 1739, A.E. 
1152. 

His reception. 


3rd March. 


Pretests and 
motives which led 
to the invasion of 
India. 


(30) 


<f An immense treasure, a number of elephants, part of the artillery of 
the- Emperor, and rich spoils of every description were the reward of our 
victory. Upwards of 20,000 of the enemy were slain on the field of 
battle, and a much greater number were made prisoners. Immediately 
after the action was over, we surrounded the Emperor’s army, and took 
measures to prevent all communication with the adjacent country, pre- 
paring, at the same time; our cannon and mortars, to level with the 
ground the fortifications which had been erected. 

“ As the utmost confusion reigned , in the imperial camp, and all 
discipline was abandoned, Muhammad Shall, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lapse of one day, sent Nidztim-ul-mulk, on Thursday, 
the 17 tli /?illca’dah to our royal camp, and the following day, Muhammad 
SliAh himself, attended by liis nobles, came to our presence. 

“ When the Emperor was approaching, as we ourselves are of a Tnrka- 
mnn family and Muhammad Shah is a Turkaman, and the lineal descendant 
of the bouse of Gurgati, 90 we sent our dear son, Nn.fr IJ1 lab JVHrza, beyond 
the bounds of our camp, to meet him, and when the Emperor entered 
our tents, considering our affinity as Turkamans, and also reflecting 
on the honours that -befitted bis majesty, we bestowed such upon the 
Emperor ; and lie delivered up to us the signet of bis empire, and we gave 
orders that his royal pavilions, his family, and his nobles, were to be 
preserved. At this time, the Emperor, with his family and all the lords 
of Hindustan who marched from camp, are arrived at Delhi, and on 
Thursday, the 29th of Uilka'dah, we shall move towards Delhi. 

“ It is our royal intention, from the consideration of the high birth of 
Muhammad Shall, and of liis affinity to us, as a Turkaman, to fix him on 
the throne of the empire, and to place the crown of royalty npon liis head. 
Praise be to God, who has granted us the power to perform such an action.” 

• The facts stated in this letter are not contradicted, either by Persian 
or Indian historians, though the latter find reason for the defeat, which 
they had suffered at Ivarnol, in the rashness of some of their leaders and 
the caution of others ; and they state that after the victory, Nadir would 
have returned to Persia on receiving two millions (equivalent to about 
eight crores of tumans) : but when Sa’adat ICban, who bad been taken 
prisoner, and negotiated this agreement, and in return hoped to be made 
prime minister, heard that that office was given to Nidzam-ul-mulk, he 
advised Nadir to advance on Delhi; but this appears but an idle tale. 
There is no better reason for the defeat at Karnal, than the cowardice 
and terror which bad seized the army, who were so panic-struck that 
they fled at the first charge, and nearly twenty thousand of them were 
slain, with hardly any loss to their enemies, for Nadir is stated to have 
lost only 500 men ; though this number is probably below the amount, 
still there was no comparison with the loss of the Indians. 91 Our knowledge 
of the character of Nadir Shah forbids our allowing that the results of 
this great victory depended less upon himself, than upon the petty 
jealousies and intrigues of a few captive ministers. 

The causes, which led Nadir to invade India, have been already 
stated. The Court of Delhi had, certainly, noT observed the established 
ties of friendship. It .had given • shelter to the Afghans, who fled from 
the sword of Nadir, and this protection was likely to enablo them to 
make another effort to regain their lost possessions, and, consequently, to 
re-involve Persia in war. The ambassadors of Nadir, who had been sent 
there to remonstrate on this subject, had not only been refused an answer, 
but were prevented from returning in spite of the reiterated applications 
of Nadir. This proceeding, we are told, originated more in irresolution 
and indecision, than from a spirit, of hostility, but it undoubtedly furnished 
a fair and justifiable pretext for Nadir’s advance. Regarding the other 
motives, which induced lmn to undertake the conquest of India, we can 
conjecture noue, but bis insatiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise 
the military spirit of liis army, and the ambitious view of annexing the 
possessions of the sovereign .of Delhi to the crown of Persia. But if bo 
ever cherished this latter project, be must have been led, by a near 
view of the condition of that empire, to reject it as wholly impracticable. 

We are however, compelled to respect the greatness of that mind, which 
could i-esolve, at the very moment of its achievement, upon (he abandon- 
ment of so great a conquest ; for be did not even try to establish a personal 
interest at the Court of Delhi, except through the generous conduct, which 
he had displayed towards Muhammad Shah.. Nadir, it is true, did not wholly 

so This is the common appellation of the ITonso of Taimiir.— (Malcolm ) 

"'Fraser, in his life of this conqueror, states the loss of the Persians at 2,500 Killed 
but this appears, from all other accounts, to bo exaggerated,— (Malcolm.) 
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tenco. Among the higher classes of Hindus. suicid» to prevent disgrace i« 
very common. There is no race in the world who. from their frugal" habits, 
have so little apparent use for money, and who are so devotedly fond of it' 

Hie .approach of Ntidir Shrih to Delhi had filled the inhabitants of 
that city with dread. Imt the strict discipline, which his troop? observe] 
on their first arrival, restored confidence to all. Nadir himself occupied 
n palace in the city, and had sent some troop? to different quarter? of it to 
maintain tranquillity, and to protect the inhabitants from insult or injnrv. 
In I - ra cn r s Life o« Nadir Sluih.it is stated that orders were isme 1 hy 
Nadir, that, it any <>i lii? troops should insult an Indian, the no?e and ears 
of the offender should instantly he cut off. All was quiet for three davs, 
hut, on the night of the fourth, it was reported that Nadir v.a? dead. This 
report, which was fust circulated hy some designing persons, instantly 
spread, arid a thoughtless mob made a furious assault upon the Persian?, v. ho 
were scattered about th« town as safeguards. These, who v.ere divid'd 
in Mindl parties, and quite unsuspicious of a! melt, were almost nl! murdered; 
hut v. Imt creates the greatest disgust for the depraved noble.- of Delhi i?. 
that tno-t of tho-e, at who-e palace? troop? were stationed for their pro- 
tection. gave them up without- effort to the fury of the populace, and even, 
in some instances, iis-i-tod in tlnir destruction. 
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on the scene, snvs that a shot was fired at N'.idir 


Ntidir, when lie first heard of the tumult, sent several person? to ex- 
plain to the populace their delusion and their danger, hut his messengers 
were slain. He remained, with all the Persian? he could a-«onihle, in the 
pal ae», which lie occupied, till the day dawned, when In 1 mounted hi? hnr?<% 
and rode forth to endeavour, by his presence, to quell tie tumult ; Imt hi? 
moderation only inflamed their insolence and fury. All authors agree, that 
it was hi? desire to -pare the 
and was him*elf present 
ltim c elf, which mi B ?ed him, hut killed one of hi? principal officer.-, who v.a? 
clo?i v hv him. "When lit* .-aw matters in ibis state, he, at la-t, gave hi-, 
troop?, - who had arrived from tln’ir encampment near the city, orders 
for a general massacre. lie was too well obeyed ; (he populace, the 
moment tlu* Persian- begun to net, !> -t all their courage, and from snarin' 
till 1 2 o'clock. Delhi presented a .-c -r.e of shocking carnage, the horror- of 
which vo-re increased i*v the fiaiae?, which how spread to nhuo-t every 
quarter of the citv. Nadir, after he had i??c,ei] the fatal orders, went into 
the small mosque of Ito-han-ud-danlnh, which -rand? near tie- centre et t!;** 
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Muhammad Sliah were so united in friendship, that they might be esteemed 
us having one soul in two bodies ; and he concludes “ may God forbid, hut, 
if accounts of your rebelling against your emperor should reach our ears, 
we will blot you out of the pages of the book of creation.” 

The conqueror had behaved with considerable moderation and kindness 
towards the chief Umnis of the Court of Delhi, but we learn his sentiments 
regarding them from a remarkable ancedofce. 3 "' One day, when speaking 
to^Kamr-nd-din, who was the wazir, he demanded, how many ladies he 
had. “ Eight hundred and fifty ” was the reply. “ Let one hundred and 
fifty of our* female captives,” said Nadir, “be sent to the wazir, who will, 
then, be entitled to the high military rank of a Begbasbi , 91 or commander, 
of a thousand.” 

Tlie amount of the plunder that Nadir carried from India has been 
■estimated variously. Some calculations make it upwards of seventy millions 
sterling; the lowest is considerably more tlian thirty. A great part of 
this was in precious stones. When, on his march from India, he was in- 
formed that several of the most valuable crown jewels had been seized 
by some of bis followers. He made this a pretext for searching the baggage 
of every man in his army, and appropriating all the jewels that were found 
to himself. Tlie soldiers murmured 35 but submitted ; and their not resist- 
ing this despotic act is an extraordinary proof of the subordination lie bad 
established. I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking on this 
subject, refer tlie conduct of Nadir more to policy than avarice. He feared, 
they affirm, that liis soldiers would be 'spoiled by wealth . 30 He was, how- 
ever, in general, kind and liberal to bis troops, and Mirza Malidi says, be 
had given to each man a gratuity of three months’ pay at the fall of Kan- 
dahar ; be gave them as much more after the victory of Kamal, and they 
received a .still greater bounty before be marched from Delhi. 

The troops of Nadir, we are told, suffered much in their retreat from 
India by the intense beat, to which they were exposed. Their passage 
over tlie rivers of the Panjab, and the Indus, was delayed by accidents 
to the temporary bridges, which he had had constructed ; and, in one 
instance, by the threatened attack of the mountaineers of Kabul, whose for- 
bearance be did not disdain to purchase ; and, when we consider the nature of 
the country through which he had to pass, the immense train of baggage with 
which his army was accompanied, auc! the danger, that might have arisen 
from the slightest confusion, we cannot blame tlie prudence with which 
he acted upon this occasion. 

On liis return from India, he commanded thatall taxes should be remitted 
in Persia for three years ; and all conceived that their sovereign aud his 
soldiers had acquired vast riches, and that Nadir was disposed to enjoy him- 
self, from tlie number of artificers and musicians which be brought from 
India. Curiosity too was eager to behold the train of elephants, which 
attended his march. That noble animal lmd become a stranger to the 
plains of Persia, and the natives of that country were only familiar with 
its shape, from seeing its figure in the sculpture of ancient times. Nadir 
was hailed by the inhabitants as a bevo, whose fame had eclipsed that of a 
Shapur or a Nauslnrwan. 

The soldiers of Nadir, were, we are informed, after the expedition to' 
India, most anxious for repose ; but that prince knew too well, that tlie non- 
employment of bis soldiery would mean bringing disgrace on the country. 
He liad, after lie passed the Indus, led them through the deserts of Sind 
to the attack of a feudatory chief, who had established himself in the 
government of that province. This ruler liad courted Nadir Sliiili when be 
first threatened the invasion of India, as lie deemed such a measure favour- 
able to liis views of independence ; but, when bis possessions were made 
over to tlie Persian monarch by tlie treaty between Mu/iammad Stall and 
Nadir, he changed his policy, and lodging all his treasure and propertv in 
tli c fortress of Amarkot, made a feeble 97 attempt at opposition ; but liis 

’■'■’Nadir despised their luxurious and effeminate habits. A chief of the tribe of Afshar, 
Malcolm says, informed mo that liis father, who was one of Nadir’s generals, used often to 
praise the great continence Of that monarch, irlio never, lie said, had more than 2 wires with 
him when in the field, and was displeased with any leader, who was accompanied by more 
than one. 

i;l Tho Turkish word for a commander of a thousand is Begbashi (pronounced bingbashi), 
Mimhashi must ho a corruption. 

-■'Hanway, who records tho particulars of this occurrence, says, some of the soldiers were 
so enraged, that they threw tlie jewels they had plundered into the river Indus, on the hanks 
■° 7 which they were encamped, rather than deliver them to the officers appointed to search. 

’Lit. “ Ho knew, that a dog satiated with tho chase, and an army laden with spoil, 
would nlika not come to tho fore.” 

’’•This meaning of karakat-i-uiarbuhe is not to he found iu Richardson’s Dictionary. It 
signifies tlie expiring motion of an animal, slaughtered for sacrifice, which, after having had 
its tiiroat cut, makes a movement or two before expiring ; hence the signification— a weak, 
dying, or feeble, attempt or effort. 
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capital was taken and plundered, and lie was compelled to surrender himself 
to the mercy of the conqueror, who, however, satisfied with his submission, 
and the possession of his wealth, restored him to the government of the 
province, which he agreed, henceforward, to hold as a tributary to the 
crown of Persia. The following account of this transaction is given in a 
memoir by an English gentleman, who was lately envo} - from the Supreme 
Government of India to the ruler of Sind. “ In the reign of Mn/taminad 
Shah, when the alarm, excited by the threatened invasion of India by 
Nadir Shall, had become general, Mir Eur Mu/iammad ’Abbasi Kaluri, 
whose hereditary possessions consisted of the province of Siwi, (also called 
Sir!) and other districts, and who not only exercised the functions of execu- 
tive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual authority over 
seveial military chiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, availed himself of 
the apprehensions of Sadi/c ’All Khan, (the Subadar of Sind on the part 
of Mu/iammad Shah), to persuade’. that officer, in the 1150th year of the 
Hijrali, to transfer the government of Sind to him, for the sum of three 
lakhs of rupees, part of which has remained unpaid to the present day. 
Nadir Shah, having, in the year 1152 of the Hijrab, defeated the Kaluri army, 
compelled the chief's of the family to take refuge in 'Amarkot, a fort situated 
in the desert. An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which 
the Kaluris were permitted by the conqueror to retain the government of 
Sind, on condiiion cf paying a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia, - , 
and this appeals to have been regularly paid by the first of these princes. 
After the death of Mir Eiir Mu7iaunnad Kaluri, which took place 1185, 
A. H., eight princes of the Kaluri family, in regular succession, reigned in 
Sind until 1197 A. II., when Mir Fnth ’All Talpar effected the expulsion 
of ’Abdnn Eahi, the last of the Kaluri princes, and established the present 
dynasty of that country.” 

The fort, of Amarkot, which is in the province of Sind, is situated in 
lot. 2 G°23° K T . and long 110° 25 E. It, at present, acknowledges the autho- 
rity of the Hindu Ttaja of Jodhpur. Htimayun, when he fled from India, 
first took refuge with the llaja of Amarkot, and his celebrated son, Akbar, 
was horn at that city. 


A.H. 1740, A.H. 
1150, marches to 
Hirat and makes a 
display of bis 
wealth. 

4-tli June. 

A.D. 1740, A.H. 
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(34) 

Proceeds to- 
wards llalkli. 


After this expedition, Nadir marched to Hirat, where he made a 
proud display of- the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India; and 
seated on the peacock throne of Mu7iaiiimad Shall, 03 which was ornamented 
with precious stones of eveiy description, he held a high festival ; and, for 
some days, the court, army, and populace, were amused with pageants, 
shows, and entertainments of every kind. But Nadir always appears to 
have dreaded the danger of inaction for his troops. So, after the exhibi- 
tion was over, he moved from Ilirat, and, after meeting his son ltariia 
/dull, and bestowing valuable presents upon him and the other princes or 
liis family, be moved towards Balkb, where be had ordered preparations 
for his crossing the Oxus, to punish the sovereign of Bukhara, who, unmind- 
ful of his established alliance, bad taken advantage of bis absence in India, 
to make inroads into the province of Khurasan. 


His motives for 
undertaking this 
expedition. 


A.H. 1740, A.H. 

Ilia!. 
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The motives, which induced Nadir to proceed upon this expedition, 
wore soon apparent. He had no desire to extend the boundary of h' s 
empire in a direction where lie knew it could not bo maintained ; but ho 
wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this part of Tartary, those calami- 
ties, which they were in the annual linbit. of inflicting upon the frontier 
provinces of Persia. A bul Faint- Klnin, who was the ruler of the Uzbugs at 
this period, boasted a lineal descent from Changm Khan. He was terrified 
into submission at the approach of Nadir, and sent his wazfr, to deprecate 
the wrath of that monarch. The minister was well received, but was told 
that liis master must immediately surrender, if lie desired to save hinifcu 
from destruction, and liis country from ruin. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian army advanced by rapid marches to Bukhara; 
and five days after they bad crossed (lie Oxus, encamped within twelve 
miles of that capital. 'The city of Bukhara is not. more than fifty miles 
from the Oxus, but Nadir had crossed higher up. The expedition was, 
at length, brought, to a close by the personal submission of A hit) .Fai-ir Khan, 
who attended by all bis court, proceeded to the tents of Nadir Shah, and 
laid his crown and other ensigns of loyalty at the feel of the conqueror; 
who assigned him an honorable place in his assembly, and, a few dajs, 
afterwards, restored him to hi s thione, on ibe condition that the Oxtis 
should remain, as it had been in former periods, the boundary of the two 
empires. This treaty was cemented bv an alliance between the daughter 
of the ruler of Bukhara and the nephew of his conqueror; mid a great 

•' V T r ; ' r . * r : i ones, v. ,- nre 04(1 V :ul!r was to lend of tint throne, that he Lad an Ciar- 
duplicate of it made from other jewels. 
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number of Turkamans and Uzbags were, with the concurrence of their Chapter XVII 
own commander, enrolled in the Persian army. 93 

The arms of Nadir were next directed against the kingdom of Nadir makes 
Khwarazm, which is situated to the westward of Bukhara, and stretches war upon the 
alone- both banks of the Oxus to the shores of' the Caspian Sea. Uburz, kingdom of Khtoa- 
the prince of this country, had committed frequent depredations upon 
the Persian territories, and on hearing of Nadir’s move towards 
those parts, conceiving that the strength of his fortresses, and his own 
high mental powers, would .secure him from vengeance, he resolved on yyjjose ra j er re „ 
resistance. The king of Bukhara had sent a mission to advise him to golves on res ; st . 
submit to the arms of Nadir, but he not only treated this friendly counsel ante, 
with disdain, but slew those' through whom it was conveyed. This 
violation of the laws of all nations greatly irritated the monarch of Persia, 
who after he had defeated his army,' and made him prisoner, doomed him 3e is made pri- 
and 5 twenty of his chief officers' to death. The possessions of . Uburz a “VerMe 
were bestowed upon Kalnr Elian, who, according to Mirza Malidx, was & ; ivcn to hig cou . 
the grandson of Wall Mukammad Khan, Changizi, and a cousin of sin, Tahir Khan, 
the sovereign of Turan. 100 

When the winter of the year was far advanced, Nadir marched ^.D. 1740, A.33. 
to Kilat, to which place he continued, from liis most early days, to be much 1153, Nadir mar- 
.attached ; and as he thought he would probably 101 end his days there, ches to Kilat. 
he had directed that its fortifications should be improved, that a palace 
should be built, and that aqueducts should be constructed to ' improve 
■ the fertility of its fields. He had also ordered that all his treasures 
should be carried thither. 


In Kinnier’s Memoir of Persia, it is stated that Kilat is about a 
degree north of Mashad, on the road to Marw Shah Jahan, and is (35) 
situated in a very mountainous country, named Azhdar Kob, or the 
mountains of the Dragon. It is a very high hill, accessible only by two 
narrow paths. After an ascent of about 7 miles, you reach a fine plain, 
nearly 12 miles in circuit, watered by a multitude of little streams, and 
producing corn and rice in the greatest abundance. The inhabitants of 
the mountains live in tents, and ^tbe only buildings in this delightful 
valley are two towers, and a small marble edifice, erected by Nadir. The < 
towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the bouse for the 
use of bis majesty. On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend, and 
after travelling about 15 miles, gain the submit of the mountain, on which 
is another plain, not so large, but equal in fertility to the former. Here 
are also two small towers, which command the approaches, and are the 
only fortifications on the castle of Kilat, the strength of which, like the 
/fila’h Sufaid, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in the difficulty of 
access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to stop 
the advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy.’' After a p roccc ds to Ma 
short residence at Kilat, Nadir proceeded to Mashad, which he had made s had which ho 
the capital of his empire, and, during the three months that he remained in makes the capital 
this city, his time was passed in constant festivities. Five monarchs had of his empire, A.D. 
been subdued in five years ; viz, the two Afghan princes, Ashraf and 
Hussain, Muhammad Shah, Emperor of India, Abul Faizw Khan, king of 
Bukhara, and Ilburz, ruler of Kbwarazm. The empire of Persia had not 
only been rescued from a foreign yoke, but its limits had been extended 
as far as the Oxns to the North, and tbo Indus to the East; and his 
subjects were looking forward to the fulfilment of his promise, that the 
Turks should be driven from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates ; hut 
honour required that Nadir should first revenge the blood of his brother, Resolves to re- 

Ibvahim Kban, who had been slain in an attack on the Lazakis. Ibrahim venge the blood of 
Khan was an active and brave man. He enjoyed the full confidence of his “brother Ibra- 
NSdir ; and his sons, after his death, were treated by Nadir as his own lu ” m Khan, 
sons. 

— — * — — — 

M Nadir probably esteemed tbo services of these hardly warriors as of more conseqnenco 
to the peace of his own dominions, and the fulfilment of bis fntnre views of ambition 
than all the wealth he had 1 brought from India,— (Malcolm) . 

i°o Faridun had three sons; Silm Tur. and Irij. After the three princes had been -united in 
marriage to three daughters of a King of Arabia, Faridun determined to divide his wide 
dominions among his 6ons. To Silm lie gave the countries comprehended in modem Turkey - 
to Tur, Tartary and part of China; and to Irij, Persia. Prom prince Tur’s name, Persian authors 
derivo Turin, which was formerly tho appellation by which all the countries between the Jaxartes 
and tho 0.vns, in one direction, and tho Caspian and the boundaries of China, in the other, were 
known to tlio natives of Persia. Matiy Persian historians derive the name of Iran from' that 
of prince Irij. Mnlla Firoz an excellent Pahlawi scholar tells mo that Iron is tho plnral of fr 
and means tho country of believers ; and Irij might have taken his name from the same term’. 

Iruu or Aron signifies, I am told, mountainous iu Hebrew ; and the face of tho country certain" 
ing favours this etymology.— (Malcolm.) 1 

101 A peaceful retirement to this cherished spot, after the toils and dangers of war were 
nt an end, was one of tho most innocent of those dreams, which amnsed the fanev of this 
indefatigable conqueror, — (Malcolm). 
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gives up his crown. 

He is restored to 
his throne. 


capital was taken and plundered, and he was compelled to surrender himself 
to the mercy of the conqueror, who, however, satisfied with his submission, 
and the possession of his wealth, restored him to the government of the 
province, which he agreed, henceforward, to hold as a tributary to the 
crown of Persia. The following account of this transaction is given in a 
memoir by an English gentleman, who was lately envoy from the Supreme 
Gove rum out of India to tlio ruler of Sind. u In the reign of Mn/iaminad 
Shah, when the alarm, excited by the threatened invasion of India by 
Eadir Sliab, had become general, Mir Ear Mn/iammad ’Abbasi Kaluri, 
whose hereditary possessions consisted of tho province of Siwi, (also called 
Sivf) and oilier districts, and who not only exercised the functions of execu- 
tive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual authority over 
seveial military chiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
obedience on the ground of tho sanctity of his family, availed himself of 
the apprehensions of Siidife ’Ah' Klnin, (the Sulmdar of Sind on the part 
of Mu/uimmad Shall), to persuade' . that officer, in the 1150th year of the 
Hijrah, to transfer the government of Sind to him, for the sum of tliree- 
lakhs of rupees, part, of which has remained unpaid to the present, day. 
Eadir Shah, having, in the year 1152 of the Hijrah, defeated the ICaluri army, 
compelled the chief’s of the family to take refuge in'Anmrkot, a fort situated 
in the desert. An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which 
the KiUuris were permitted by the conqueror to retain the government of 
Sind, on condition cf paying a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia; 
and ibis appeal s to bave been regularly paid by the first of these princes. 
Alter tho death of hlir Eiir Mu/miiimnd Ivalun, which took place 1185, 
A. H., eight princes of the Ksiluri family, in regular succession, reigned in 
Sind until 1.107 A.II., when Mir Path 'All Tiilpar effected the expulsion 
of ’Abdun Eahi, the last of the Kaliiri princes, and established the present 
dynasty of that country.’' 

The fort, of Amavkot, which is in the province of Sind, is situated in 
lat. 2G°23° N. and long 11 G° 25 E. It, at present, acknowledges the autho- 
rity of the Hindu Raja of Jodhpur. Humriyun, when he fled from India, 
first took refuge with tho Enja of Amavkot, and his celebrated son, Akbnr, 
was born at that city. 

After this expedition, Eadir marched to Hirat, where he made a 
proud display of- the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India; and 
seated on the' peacock throne of Mu/iammad Shah, 09 which was ornamented 
with preciotis stones of eveiy description, he held a high festival ; and, for 
some days, the court, army, and populace, were amused with pageants, 
shoos, and entertainments of every kind. But Eiidir always appears to 
have dreaded the danger of inaction for his troops. So, after the exhibi- 
tion was over, he moved from Hirat, and, after meeting his son Rnzica 
Jfuli, and bestowing valuable presents upon him and the other princes of 
liis family, lio moved towards Balkli, where lie had ordered preparations 
for his crossing the Oxus, to punish the sovereign of Bukhara, who, unmind- 
ful of his established alliance, had taken advantage of his absence in India, 
to make inroads into the province of Khurasan. 

The motives, which induced Eadir to proceed upon this expedition, , 
were soon apparent. Ho bad no desire to extend the boundary of his 
empire in a direction where he knew' it could not be maintained; but be 
wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this part of Tartary, those calami- 
ties, which they were in flie annual habit of inflicting upon tlie frontier 
provinces of Persia. Abid Faicu? Khan, who was tlie ruler of tlie Uzbags at 
this period, boasted a lineal descent from Cliangiz Khan, He was terrified 
into submission at the approach of Eadir, and sent bis waV.ir, to deprecate 
the wrath of that monarch. The minister was well received, but was told 
that bis master must immediately surrender, if lie desired to save himself 
from destruction, and his country from ruin. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian .army advanced by rapid marches to Bukhara, 
and five days after they had crossed the Oxus, encamped within twelve 
miles of that capital. Tlie city of Bukhara is not more than fifty miles 
from the Oxus, but Eadir bad crossed higher up. The expedition was, 
at length, brought to a close by the personal submission of AMI Fakto Khan, 
wlio attended by all liis court, proceeded to the tents of Eadir Shall, and 
laid his crown and other ensigns of i oyalty at the feet of the conqueror; 
who assigned him an honorable place in his assembly, and, a few days ^ 
afterwards, restored him to bis throne, on the condition that tho Oxus 
should remain, as it had been in former periods, the boundary of the two 
empires. .This treaty wms cemented by an alliance between the daughter 
of the ruler of Bukhara and the nephew of his conqueror ; and a great 

83 Malcolm says, we are told that Nadir was so fond of this throne, that ho had an exact 
duplicate of it made from other jewels. 
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sight. 


_ When the army was on its march to Daghistan, an event occurred, 
which cast a dark cloud over all the fair prospects that dawned upon 
Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest view, the miserable condition of those 
empires, whose fate hangs upon the disposition and talents of a despotic 
sovereign. An advanced corps, chiefly composed of Afghans, had, by their 
extraordinary valonr, gained the greatest advantages over the Lazakis ; and 
Nadir was hastening by the way of Mazindaran to their support, when 
pursuing his march through one of the forests in that country, a ball from 
an assassin, who concealed himself behind a tree, wounded him in the hand 
and killed his horse. The prince Raswa. Kali, who was near him, galloped 
towards the spot from which the shot had been fired ; hut neither his- 
efforts, nor those of the guard who aided him, could succeed in the attempt 
to seize the fugitive, who, favoured by the thickness of the wood, effected 
his escape. He was afterwards taken. Mirza Mahdi states that Nek 
Jfadam, a slave of Dilawar Khan, Taimani, at the instigation of Aka Mirza,. 
the son of Dildwar, was the perpetrator of this act. A/ia Mirza, as the instiga- 
tor of this treacherous act, was put to death, but, as Nek Aadnm had been 
promised his life, he was only deprived of both his eyes. This accident, 
though it made a deep impression upon Nadir’s mind, did not prevent his 
proceeding to attack the Lazakis. When he reached Daghistan, ,the- 
Lazakis defended themselves with the most desperate bravery, and the 
rugged nature of the whole country, which they inhabit, made it almost 
impossible to subdue them. The bravest troops of the Persian army were- 
worn out with the fatigue of this harassing war ; and the preparations, 
which the Russians began to make at Hashtdar Khan fAstraean), though- 
dictated by a fear that Nadir meant to invade their country after he had 
subdued the Lazakis, gave the latter every encouragement to persevere in 
their resistance, 10 ’ and the Persian monarch was compelled to retire from 
this expedition with very partial success, and very great loss. 

Nadir had, from the day on which his life was attempted, entertained 
suspicions of his eldest son, Raztea Auli. He summoned him to his presence. 
Immediately on his arrival, he was made prisoner, and deprived of sight. 

A respectable European writer, who went to Persia two years after this 
event, appears satisfied that the assassin, who fired at Nadir in the woods 
of Mazindaran, was employed by the prince, Kngwa /full, who, lie informs 
us, though brave and able, was violent and oppressive. He had, on hear- 
ing that Nadir was dead, when on his expedition to India, declared himself 
king, and, at the same time, put the unfortunate Shah 7’ahmdsh, who was 
confined at Sabzawar in Khurasan, to death. Although Shall Talmiusb 
was put to death as stated by the above writer, it has been conjectured 
that this act was committed by the command of Nadir. The same writer 
assures us, that Nadir, though convinced of the guilt of his son, addressed 
him in the mildest and most homano terms, and offered him complete 
pardon, if he would only confess his crime and promise repentance, hut 
that the fierce youth rejected this offer, and said he gloried in tlio attempt 
he had made,, to rid the world of a tyrant, and provoked , his fato by the 
coarsest abuse of bis father and sovereign It is probable that the author 
received the account, which he has given of this transaction, from some 
person desirous of palliating Nadir’s guilt, but we are compelled to refuse 
our credit to this statement. Mirza Mahdi expressly informs us that 

-\\- c moot with tho following remarks of Hnmvay on thin subject : — 

« Tho Lazakis lmd intimated their desire of put tine tlicmsclvca under < I;o protection of 
Russia, from tho timo of Nadir's first invading their country, and if certainty was the interest 
of that empire to support tho independence of those brave mountaineers, who form so safe a 
harrier against tho remans. The arrival of the Russian troops, indeed, contributed to defeat 
Nadir's designs; and ho found himself obliged to abandon nti enterprise, to which his skill 
nud fortune wero not equal. As soon ns tho Russian general arrived in tho neighbourhood of 
Hfighistan, tho Lazakis mado application to him; and from nn apprehension of tie- danger 
they might lie exposed to, in caso Nmlir was determined to prosecute his design of reducing 
thorn, they wrote to this commander as follows 

Host honoured and most accomplished General and Commander-in -Chief, 

Onr most humble petition consists in this; nil tho inhabitants of Ihtgln'stnn having been 
' informod that von are arrived near the frontiers of Kistar with nn imperial nrmy, nml that 
vour intention fa to defend and protect the subjects of her imperial majesty in Andrewska, 
KodkofT nml 11-ivnn, no also all tim chiefs ami rniers of the states bordering on i ho 
dominions of licr imperial majesty, after longing expectations of your arrival, we have sent 

‘ • .. 1 .V.. — « 1 * t c j.wtwx rens lot neencemti 


ir deputies, in the nemo of tho whole nation, to desire your intcrcesrinn, 
siostv mnv receive ns under her oniss.snt protection, nml permit ns to be 


tlml her imp< rial 
jjcr J-hiv*'*. Wo 



©Ml* of nlit'pTL'vnco tolicr imperial innjrMy. - 

ngain«t our enemies, and, in her emlte-l clemency, to give a favourable answer to onr petition. 
Am! that her puissant majesty may know in what numbers onr troops consist, we semi yen n 

Iat "rheyTmnsmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the ditTr rent oHcfs 
coold raise, which amounted to sixty-sir thousand ; hut this ncconnt of their strength tnw. 
have beer, exaggerated.— (Malcolm). 
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Nfidir was deceived by the gross misrepresentations of infamous men into 
-the commission of this great crime. The European physician , 103 who 
■attended that monarch daring the latter years of his life, asserts the 
innocence of Raziea Null. He adds (hat Nadir was so penetrated with 
remorse the moment the deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury 
•on all around him ; and fifty noblemen, who had witnessed the dreadful act, 
were put to death on the pretext, that they should have offered their lives 
■as sacrifices, to save the eyes of a prince, who was the glory of their coun- 
try . 101 From the moment that his life had been attempted in Mazindaran, 
that monarch had become gloomy and irritable. His bad success against 
the Lazakis had increased the natural violence of his temper, and listening 
to the enemies of Raziea Null, he, in a moment of rage, ordered him to be 
blinded. “Your crimes have forced me to' this dreadful measure,” was, 
we are told, the speech tht Nadir made to his son. “ It is not my eyes 
you have put out” replied Raziea Null, “ but those of Persia.” Mir/.a Malidi 
says that he never afterwards knew happiness, nor desired that others 
.-should enjoy it. All his future actions were deeds of horror, except the 
contest which he carried on against the Turks for three years ; and even 
in it, he displayed none of that energy and heroic spirit, which marked his 
•first wars with that nation. 

The Persian army had made unsuccessful efforts to reduce the cities 
■of Bassara, of Baghdad, and of Masai. Nadir marched, early iu thesucceed- 
ing year, to meet a large Turkish force which had advanced to near Iriwan ; 
•and we are told, that he desired to encounter his enemies in battle on the 
same plain, where he had ten years before acquired such renown ; but 
their general, subdued by his owu fears, fled, and was massacred by his 
own soldiers, who, thrown into confusion at this event, were easily routed 
by the Persians. This was the last victory of Nadir ; his son, Nasrul- 
;lah. defeated about the same period an army of the Turks near Diyar 
Bakr. Sensible of his own condition, Nadir hastened to make peace with 
the Turks. His pretensions, regarding the establishment of a fifth sect 
■among orthodox Mu/tammadans, and the erection of a fifth pillar in the 
mosque at Makka, were abandoned. It was agreed that prisoners on 
both sides should be released, that Persian pilgrims, going to the holy cities 
•of Makka and Madfna, should be protected, and that the whole of the 
province of Iran 105 and Azarbafjan should remain with Persia, except an 
inconsiderable territory, that had belonged to the Turkish Government in 
the time of Shah Isma’fl. 

The conduct of Nadir to his own subjects, during the last five years 
•of his reign, has been described, as exceeding in barbarity all that has been 
recorded of the most bloudy tyrants. The acquisition of the wealth of 
India had, at first, filled the mind of Nadir with the most generous 
■feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes should be collected from Persia 
for three years. But the possession of riches had soon its usual effect of 
creating a desire for more ; and while the vast treasures, he had acquired, 

■ were hoarded at the Fort of Kilat, which he continually laboured to 
Tender inaccessible, he not only paid his armies, but added to his own 
golden heaps, from the arrears of remitted revenue, which he extorted with 
the most inflexible rigour. Nddir knew that the attack, which he had 
made upon the religion of his country, had rendered him unpopular ; and 
that the priests, whom he particularly oppressed, endeavoured to spread 
disaffection. This made him suspect those who still adhered to the 
tenets of the Shi’a sect, or in other words, almost all the natives of Persia. 
The troops in his army, upon whom he placed most reliance, were the 
Afghans and Turkamans. Their leaders were his principal favourites ; 
and every pretext was taken to put to death such Persian chiefs as 
possessed either influence or power. These proceedings had the natural 
effect of producing rebellion in every quarter, and Ears, Shirwan and 
Mazindaran were all at one period in rebellion ; this changed the 
violence of Nadir into outrageous fury.' His murders were no longer 
confined to individuals ; the inhabitants of whole cities v T ere massacred, 
and to use the words of MirzA Mahdi : “ Men left their abodes, and took 
up their habitations in caverns and deserts, in the hope of escaping his 
savage ferocity. TYe are told that, when, on his march to subdue one of 
his nephews, ’Alf Null Khan who had rebelled in Sistan, he proposed to put 
to death every Persian in his army There can be little doubt that his 
mind was, at this moment, in a state of frenzy, which amounted to insanity. 

. ™ 3 .Tho mon \ Bazin joined Nadir Shdh, whon ho was at Dirband in 1741, and remained 
™ ™ as physician till 1747, the year in which that monarch was murdered. — (Malcolm) . 

I hnvo conversed with the descendants of Baveral of Nadir’s chief mures, who all 
conotwred in the truth of Mirzs Hahdi’s statement of this fact. — (Malcolm). 

For derivation of Iran, set note 38, 
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Shfih. 

(38) 


Some of the principal officers of his court, who learnt that their names 
were m the list of prescribed victims , 100 resolved to save themselves by the 
assassination of Nadir. . The execution of the plot was committed to four 
persons, among whom were Muhammad 'All Kluin, Afshar, and S& li/i JW 
the captain of Ins guards. These chiefs took advantage of their stations 
and, under the pretext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into the 
inner tents. The noise awoke Nadir, and he had slain two of them, when 
blow from Snuh Beg deprived him of existence. 

The character of this extraordinary man will be best understood from 
a short review of the principal actions of his life. Born in a low rank he 
appears to have owed the distinction, he early obtained among his rude 
associates, to his uncommon Bodily strength, his determined courage, and 
a strong natural good sense, which though, afterwards, improved by 
experience, was never cultivated by education. The wretched condition 
of his native country was calculated to excite, in the ardent mind of Nadir, 
the most noble ambition ; and, when we reflect on the success which 
attended his first efforts against the Afghans, we are almost reconciled to 
his usurpation of the name of that sovereign power, the substance of which 
he had long enjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without extreme 
danger, both to himself and to a nation, which had been saved by his valour 
and his genius. 


. After expelling the Afghans from Iran, and after obtaining the most 
signal victories over the Turks, and conquering /fandalmr and Kabul, he 
sought, and with success, to convert the enemies of his country into friends. 
The causes of his expedition to India have been explained ; and, though 
it brought misery to thousands, there never perhaps, was a conquest of 
such magnitude, made by an Asiatic prince, with less crime to the indivi- 
dual, by whom it was accomplished. The riches and tbe renown, which 
'be obtained by this enterprise, gave him great means of restoring Persia 
to all her ancient splendour ; and his invasion of the territory of Bukhara, 
while it was the best, and indeed, the only way, in which he could secure 
the continued tranquillity of his own possessions, added perhaps still more 
to his fame and to his power. His generous treatment of the humbled 
monarch of that country, and bis conduct to tbe Emperor of India, showed 
that Nadir desired to trust more to the impression of his arms, than to the 
extent of liis dominions, for the future security of his power. Hitherto 
this monarch, whether we consider tho noble and patriotic object, which 
first stimulated his ambition, tbe valour and ability be displayed, the 
comparative moderation, with which he used success, or the glorious deeds he 
had done, is entitled to great, if not unqualified, admiration. But a dreadful 
change took place in his disposition and character during his latter years. 
Erom the moment, that his mind Was subdued by avarice and suspicion, be be- 
came one of tbe most cruel of tyrants, and Persia, by a, strange destiny, 
seemed doomed to receive her death by that band, to which she, a few years 
before, had owed her existence. When tho mind of Nadir was in its most 
disturbed and frenzied state, he still continued to brood over those plans, which 
he had cherished in his happier days. He anxiously desired to encourage 
trade, and thought that his couutry would not only become more wealthy, hub 
more powerful, if he could form a navy. The aid of an Englishman 107 enabled 
him to commence tbe execution of this project on the Caspian, but the effort 
produced no benefit to Persia ; and, by 'exciting the jealousy of Russia, 
proved destructive to an infant branch of commerce, which British merchants 
had established in that quarter. Nadir had also 'ordered ships to be built 
on tbe shores of the Persian Gulf ; and, with the true spirit of an unreflecting 
despot, commanded that timber for that purpose should be conveyed from 
the forests of Mfizindaran, a distance of more than 600 miles, and that, 
through a country, which bad neither canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. 103 
The oppressed inhabitants of the intervening provinces were compelled to 
contribute tbeir labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The 
rude ribs of an ill constructed vessel were, ten years ago, to, be seen on the 
beach at Busliahr. He also, directed an immense quantity of marble to be 
carried from Azarbaijan, to ornament his palaces at Eilat and Sfnshad ; tho 
transportation of which caused almost as much misery, as the convoying of 
tbe timber did. In 1810 A.H. the author visited tbe quarry, where this 
marble was found, and saw a great number of half finished blocks that had 


The physician Bazin states that Jindir had informed the chief of "the Afghans, 
that ho entirely reposed on tho fidelity of his corps, and that he meant they should next day 
seize and imprison ail tho officers of his guards.— (Malcolm.) , . 

’W The name of this person mas Elion ; for an account of his proceeding and their con* 
sequences, see the Works of Jones Hanway.— (Malcolm). * . , . , 

> 03 As tho Persians have no term for wheel carriage, such bomg unknown in their country 
Sited Hairat has been obliged to borrow from Hundfistimi, and to translate tho sumo by Uari 
barl ; in another placo ho uses G&ri-i-charhh. 
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been untouched since Nadir's death. This quarry is on the banks of the 
lake of IJrmiya 103 and about 18 miles from the town of Maragha. 

We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety, with which Nadir desired 
to encourage commerce, in the conduct he observed towards an English 
merchant (Han way) who visited his camp three years before his death, 
and at a period when Persia was devastated by his oppression and cruelty. 
The monarch commanded, that all the losses, which this eminent merchant 
had sustained by the rebellion at Astarabad, should be made good either by 
the recovery of his merchandise, or from the sale of the property of those 
by whom he had been plundered. 110 

It. has been already stated, that Nadir desired to change the religion of 
his country. His first idea probably was to destroj^, with the tenets of the 
Sli’ia sect, that devoted veneration and attachment, which those who held 
them, cherished for the Suffavian dynasty, by whom this faith had first been 
established as a national religion. He- also desired as it has been noticed, 
to do away with religious distinctions. 111 We have the strongest evidence 
that his conduct on this point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives, 
than that of policy. 113 He appears, indeed, to have had no fixed sentiments 
upon the subject of religion. Soon after his return from India, he had 
directed, that the four evangelists should be translated into Persian ; and 
when this work was finished in a very incorrect manner by some Romish 
and Armenian priests, who wrote it under the superintendence of Mirza 
Mahdi, 118 he summoned some Christian priests, Jewish rabbis and 
Muliammandan imillas, to his presence. Extracts from the imperfect 
translation, that had been made of the New Testament, were read to him, 
and he amused himself, and some of his hearers, with ludicrous remarks on 
the mysterious parts of the Christian faith. He, at last, said that, if God 
spared him, he would make a religion much better than any of those mankind 
- yet possessed. 

The (Suffavian kings had established a powerful hierarchy in .their 
dominions, at the head of which was a (S'adr-us-.Sudur, or chief pontiff. This 
body, who were always possessed of much wealth, had enjoyed not only a 
very great share of the government, but of the revenues of the country, 
under the weak and bigotted Shah SuUan Hussain. The fate of that prince 
had brought the popular indignation on them, and Nadir, therefore, proceed- 
ed, without alarm at the consequence, to plunder the ecclesiastical revenues. 
We are informed that immediately after he was crowned, he assembled a 
number of the principal priests, and demanded of them in what manner the 
immense revenues, 114 which they enjoyed, were appropriated. They replied) 
“in supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter, we continually 
offer up prayers to God for the success of our sovereigns.- 5 ’ “Your prayers,” 
said Nadir, “are evidently not acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire 
has suffered its greatest decline, when your order was most encouraged. 
It has been rescue.d from destruction by my brave soldiers, who are, there- 
fore, to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and your wealth must, hence- 
forward, be applied to their support. 55 At the same time that Nadir seized 
almost the whole of the church revenue, he abolished the duties of the 
chief pontiff, but left the name, and gave the person, who bore it, a small 
pension. His conduct -to the priesthood, though it excited no comment at 
the moment, was perhaps, one of the most impolitic acts, that he ever 


105 This Lake, generally believed to be the Spanto of Strabo and Marcianns of Ptolemy is 
about 300 miles in circumference. Its water is quite salt, bat is different from that of the 
sea, and it is remarkable that there are no fish in it. — (Malcolm.) 

110 Malcolm says : “ A Persian manuscript in my possession relates an extraordinary and 
amusing anecdote of Nadir at this period, which shows how completely he understood the feelings 
of the most ignorant and wicked of his subjects. A nativo merchant, travelling from Kabul, had 
been robbed in a plain near Nishiipur, and carried his complaint to the sovereign. “Was there 
no one near but the robbers,” said Nadir. “None,” was the reply. “Were there no trees or 
stones or bushes.” “Yes” said the man, “ thero was one large solitary tree, under whose shade I 
was 1 -oposing when I was a attacked,” Nadir, on hearing this affected great fnry, and ordered two 
executioners to proceed instantly, and flog the tree that had been described, every momum- 
till it either restored the property that had been lost, or revealed tho names of the thieves by 
whom it had been taken. The mandato of a king of Persia is always a law, that of Nddir 
was cousiaeicd as irrevocable as fate. The executioners proceeded and the tree had not 
suffered flagollation above a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were found one 
morning, carefully deposited at its root. Tho alarmed robbers, who soon hoard of the extra- 
vagant cruelty that inflicted snob blows upon an inanimate substance, trembled at the' very 
thought of tho horrible punishment that awaited them, if over discovered. When the result was 
reported to Nadir, ho smiled and said : “ I know what the flogging of that tree would produce 
As ylioy seemed likely t° interfere with his schemes of ambition. y 


Logining of tho sentence, instead of at tho end beforo daslit. 

113 ~ 


hasboen placed at the 

. , " 3 Hanway tells ns, that this translation, which was madc'in six months, was dressed nn 
with glosses and fables, to make it agree with tho Kurin.— (Malcolm.) • 1 

111 Hanway calcnlatcs this amount at nearly one-fifth of the rorenne of tho country or ' 
about million sterling, — (Malcolm). • ■>> 
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A.D. 1747, AH. 
1160, A/jmnd Khan 
is Topnlsed in an 
attack on the Per- 
sians. 


’Ali is hailed as 
sovereign of Per- 
sia. 


committed ; for this order became the active disseminators of sedition 
and the efforts they made -were successful. 115 We are told that, on 
sending one of his nobles to take charge of a distant government, 
Kadir concluded his instructions by saying : “ Remember, you are not to 

communicate with the Mulla j but I know you wilt meet him at night, and 
talk of me. He will call me one of the greatest monarcks in the universe, 
but will add that I am a villain, and that I have neither mercy nor justice 
in my composition.” 

Nadir had no faith in Darweshes, and the greatest contempt for the 
arts by which they imposed upon the credulity of his countrymen. 
Many believed that Imam Rartoa 115 continued to work miracles, and this 
belief gave rise to a great number of impositions. Persons pretending 
to be blind went to his tomb, and, after a long period of prayer, opened 
their eyes, and declared that their sight had been restored by tbe holy 
Imam. One of these was seated at the gate of the sacred mausoleum 
when Nadir passed. “ How long have yon been blind”? said the monarch. 
“ Two years,” answered the man. “ A proof,” said Nadir, “ that you have 
no faith. If you had been a true believer, you would have been cured 
long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I come back, and find you as you now 
are, I will strike your head off.” When Nadir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. "A 
miracle! a miracle !” the populace exclaimed, and tore' off his coat in 
small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed “ that faith 
was every thing.” 

Nadir, we are informed, was a predestinarian, and the Persians 
believe, that even, in his frenzied moments, when he was destroying 
his fellow creatures, he thought himself an instrument of heaven. As a 
proof of this they relate the following extraordinary occurrence. An 
arrow was shot into his quarters, with a paper affixed, on which was written ; 

“ If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy people ; if a prophet, shew us the 
path of salvation ; and if a god, be merciful to thy creatures.” The tyrant, 
while he made every search for the author, commanded that copies of this 
paper should he distributed throughout the camp, with the following 
answer annexed to it; "I am neither a king, to protect my subjects; 
a prophet, to teach the way of salvation ; nor a god, to exercise the 
attribute of mercy ; but I am he, whom tbo Almighty has sent in His wrath, 
to chastise a world of sinners.” 117 


The morning after the murder of Nadir presented a scene of the 
greatest confusion. Ahmad Khan a chief of the Abdfdl tribe of Afghans, 
supported by a corps of Uzbags, made an attack upon the Persian troops, 
hut was repulsed ; according to some authors, A7imad Kban was attacked 
by the Persians. Be that as.it may, he proceeded by rapid marches to 
Kandahar, and not only obtained possession of that city, hut took a largo 
convoy of treasure, which was coming from Kabul and Sind to the Persian 
camp. By the aid of these means, this leader laid tho foundation of a 
kingdom, which soon attained a strength, that rendered it formidable to 
surrounding nations. Tho chiefs, who had murdered Nadir, agreed to 
placo (his nephew) ’All iuiK Khan, who was. then in Sisfan, upon the 
vacant throne. Tho prince hastened to join them, and he was hailed as 
sovereign of Persia, the moment ho arrived. 118 His first act was to 
circulate a proclamation, in which he declared, that those, who had slain 
his uncle, had acted by his order. This extraordinary document, which 
was meant to screen tho compifators from danger, desorvos our attention, 
as it affords ns, in tho most authentic form, a proof of tho impression, 
which had been made on all ranks by tho horrid cruelties of Nadir. Wo 
discover from it, that a favourite nephew of that monarch, who owed 
everything to bis bounty, makes an appeal to tho inhabitants of Persia, 
to support him on tbo throne, on the ground of his merit, in having 
destroyed a despot. ; who, to nso tho words of the proclamation, “ delighted 
in blood, and, with unheard of barbarity, made pyramids of tho heads of 
his own subjects.” “ Wo commanded” this princo observes, " that 


lit An tho*e fcelitips of envy, which their wealth had excited, were Poon changed into 
.y f or th-^r fallen condition. Nadir was well nwnre of their sentiments.— (Malcolm), 
u* 7j iC Injam Jlarira is interred at Mnfdiad. 

uj *p) u , cfsa’.r.cter <*f this wonderful man is, perhaps exhibited in its true«l colour:’, in ttuvre 
inrc e< ricmy, which tho memory of hi** nrt»«nq Jm** Wt upon the mind* of his con 11 try men. 

, J,y fprah of him. n r d'Hvrrcr nnd a destroyer ; hut while they expatiate with pride upon 
: d<v4i'i of plopy, they dwell with more pity than horror upon tin* cruel ennrmitirr, which tli<* 
ared tholntier yr-ra cl &!.• rchpi ; and neither hid crime*, nor tho attempt he mad* Jo 
oh’sh i'.i-ir rdhj.'vj, hr.ro rnWaed their prntit rule and veneration for the here, who revived, in 
-> hrmvti o? his Ct'ordrl conut^mcu, a f«*neo of their former fame, end restor’d XVrai.y 

htr r’.Ctrrr.i>r.ro m a (Ifalcalm). , 

All fVr.'ir.’M .-."re- in ih"ir account of th* that led to tho death cn Nadir, and 

*ro h no tab declaration of 'Alia was only meant to terten the murderer* from future 

puVation and danger on tint coconut.— (Malcolm). 
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Muhammad Hull Klian should prevail upon the Afghan guards to seizeand 
remove the tyrant ; thus, performing a service highly beneficial to the 
public -welfare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation.” 

The same proclamation informed his subjects, that ’Ah' had marched 
to Mashad, -where he had listened to the nnanim*us voice of the principal 
officers of the army, and the inhabitants of the city, who entreated him to 
ascend the throne, “ that he might relieve the miseries, and repair the 
desolations of his country.” He concluded by stating, that a consideration 
of the dreadful extortions and cruelties of his predecessor, and a desire to 
appease the wrath of heaven, led him to remit the revenues of the current 
year, and all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

In short, ’Ali took the name of ’All ’Adil SI 16 I 1 or ’Ali the just king) 
and ascended the throne. 


• Chapter XVII, . 


( 41 )-* 

Marches to 
Mashad. 


Assumes the 
title of ’AdilShah. 


A party of his troops had succeeded in taking by surprise the fortress His troops take 
of Kiliit, which contained all the treasures of Nadir. ^The princes Nasr- the, fortress of 
ullali, Imam /full and Sliab Rukh were at Kiliit, when ’All’s troops entered. Kilat. 

They fled, but were pursued, and taken.. The two former were put to 

death, as were also the unfortunate Raziua iTuli, and thirteen of the sons 

and grandsons of Nadir The only descendant of the conqueror, who was 

spared, was his grandson, Shah Rukh, who was 14 years of -age, when these 

horrid scenes occurred. We are informed,^ that the life of this young 

prince was only meant to be preserved, till ’Adil Shah was confirmed in the 

power he had usurped. It is also asserted, that the cruel tyrant was withheld >' • 

from destroying him, from a fear that the clamours of the people might 

demand as their ruler, a prince of the blood of Nadir, and, in this extreme, 

he proposed elevating Shah Rukh to the throne, and continuing to rule Persia 

in his name. ’Adil Sh&li endeavoured to efface the impression made by his 

cruelty and his usurpation, by dispensing with a prodigal hand the vast 

wealth which had been accumulated by his uncle ; but even this attached 

none to his interests, and his reign was short. Mu/iammad Auli Khan, 

who was the chief actor in the conspiracy against Nadir, incurred the 

displeasure of ’Adil Shah. He was seized, and given over bound to the 

ladies of the murdered conqueror, wlio fell upon him, and cut him to 

pieces. ’Adil Shall was defeated, taken, and deprived of sight by his brother ’Adil Shah is 

Ibrahim Klian, to whom he had entrusted the government of ’Irak. His , ' al 5 ei ' . de- 

vietory over his brother was gained by the defection of ’All’s army. Ibralnm Al™ 1748 S AH 

Khan did not, at first, declare his intention of aspiring to the throne. Aware H62. ’ 

that the young prince, Shall Rukh was supported by several powerful 

nobles, be endeavoured to obtain possession of liis person, and the royal 

treasures, before be disclosed bis views. He, however, failed in this plan, Ibrahim Khan 

and, when he found he had no other resource, except a bold and open proclaims himself 

attempt, lie proclaimed himself king^ He conquered Amir Arslan, who king. 

had made himself independent in Azerbaijan. But his reign -was still Is put to death. 

shorter than that of his brother, whom ho had dethroned. He was made 

prisoner by bis own troops, and fell, unregretted, by the band of an officer, 

wlio was appointed to guard him to Masliad. ’Adil Shah was also sent ’Adil Shah is 

prisoner to that city, where lie was put to death. a ^ so slain. 

Sliah Rukh was the son of Razwa Null; his mother was the daughter of Beio-u of Shah 
Shah Sultan Hussain. He was, therefore, popular, both on account of his JBukh ! 3 
descent, and also on account of his youth, his personal beauty, his amiable 
manners, and his humane character. But his hopes were blighted by an 
enemy, wbo encouraged by tlie general confusion of the times, sought to A.D. 1748 A.H 
obtain the crown. The name of this person was Mirza Sayyid Mu/iammad. 1162, Sayyid Mu- 
Ho bad been employed in stations of some distinction under Nadir Shah Aammad endea- 
and boasted of being descended, through a female branch, from one of tlie vours toobtainthe 
iSuffavian monarclis . 119 Mirza Baud, bis father, was a man of such celebrated 
piety, that Shah Sukan Hussain bad not disdained to give him his sister 
in marriage. Sayyid Muhammad commenced his machinations by circula- 
ting a report, that the mild Shah Rukh inherited all the rancour of Nadir 
against the religion of his country, and he brought forward the kindness 
and generosity, with which the young monarch had treated persons of,- 
other religions, particularly Christian merchants, as a proof of the truth of 42 ). 
this allegation. The high reputation, his father had enjoyed, gave him so 
great an influence with the priests, that they combined to favour his views; 
and collecting a body of followers, ho attacked Shah Rukh, before be could 
assemble Lis troops. The young prince was made prisoner, and instantly Shah Rukh is 
deprived of sight, while bis cruel enemy was proclaimed king of Persia, taken and deprived 
under the name o f Sulaiman ; 1=0 but bis enjoyment of power was short, of sight. Sayyid 

His mother was tho danghtor of Sulaiman tho 2nd, tko father of Shah Sultan Hussain 
(Malcolm). 

hit. “ Bat the ruloof this Solomon, without a ring, had hardly opened, when it was 
soaled This gives, as nearly as possiblo, tho play on the words 11 Rhdtam (a signet ring) 

Gnu Knatam ended, closed ** or “ sealed ” as I liaro rendered it. 
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Chapter XVII* Yusuf ’All, tlio principal general of Shah llukh’s array, hastened to 

revenge his monarch. Sulaimnn was defeated, taken and put to death. 

Muhammad _ pro* Yusuf ’AH then restored the blind Shah Rukh to tho throne, and assumed 
l-inrTnmi J tlle nnme of regent. But theso measures were opposed by two chiefs, one 
tho name of Salat- ^ a ’far, the head of a Kurdish, and tho other Mir ’Alain, tho chief of an 
m&n. Arabian tribe, by whose combined forces he was overcome and slain. 

AD. 1750, A.H. Shall Kiikh was again sent to prison. His enemies, however, n few days 
llCt. Is put to a f| or they had dethroned him, quarrelled with each other, marched out 
^restored to the °f separate gates °C tho city, and cumo to action. Mir ’Alam triumphed, 
tlirono. Ah mad Khan Alxhili, immediately after the death of Nadir, had proclaimed 

Hois imprisoned, himself king of tho Afghans, and had just added to his oilier conquests, 
that of tho city of Hirat. Ho now advanced against Mir Adam, who was 
defeated and slain, and tho city of Mashad, after sonio resistance, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. 

Ahmad Khan was, at this period, in a condition to attempt the re- 
duction of all Persia, but the prospect was not inviting. Every province of 
that kingdom was exhausted. Tho Afghans were still deemed tho original 
authors of tho misery that its inhabitants endured, and the unsuccessful 
attempt, which had been made to allcr the religion of the country, had 
rovived, in all their vigour, thoso sentiments of hatred, wliich the Persians 
entertained for that race as Sunis. In addition to these obstacles, the 
example of usurpation, which Nadir Shall had given, had inspired every gover- 
A.D. 1751, A.H. nor of a province and every chiof of a tribe with the desire of rale, and Persia 
11G5. abounded with pretenders to regal power. Under such circumstances, we 

must admire that wisdom, which led tho Afghiin prince to withdraw from 
this scene of turbulence, that ho might exclusively direct his future exertions 
to tho noble, and more legitimate, object of establishing a power in his native 
country, which, while it gave a crown to his descendants, raised his nation to 
a rank and consideration far beyond what they bad ever enjoyed. It is re- 
corded in a Persian manuscript that A/imad Klmn, before he left Khurasan, 
assembled the principal chiefs, and proposed, that tho province, which gave 
birth to Ntidir, should bo separated from Persia and converted into a princi- 
pality for his grandson, S/uih Kukli. They all agreed, and promised continu- 
ed allegiance. A/unad Khan became the guaranteer of the independence of 
- Khurasan, which, ho justly concluded, would, hereafter, form a strong 

barrier to guard bis dominions from tho nmbition of whatever ruler might 
SWili Itukh re- * succee 4 hi obtaining the crown of Persia. The blind S/irih llukh con- 
storea by A/unad tinued, as was designed, to enjoy the name of a prince. He also received 
Khan. » annual offerings from some chiefs, who continued to acknowledge him, as 

their nominal superior. The few, and unimportant, events of the life of 
this prince, and his family, will find their place in the history of those 
rulers, who rose to power amid the scenes of violence and distraction, in 
which the empire was involved immediately after the death of Nadir. 
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duct, was more mnarknblo, ns nlmostnll those lie pro! eel ml were Christ, inns > 
lull. Kanin f lioujilitinorp of llieiroomlition, tlmii llieir religion. The conduct 
of Knviiii olilni npil him „ popularity, uhieli excited tin* jealousy of ’Ali iUnrdAn 
Klinu, .nndpt short, period brought I lie.->c chiefs to tin open rupture. ’All 
iUnnliiii Khun hint taken mlviintngo of Kin-fin's absence, to oppress the 
ntimuitnuts of .I:\lfa, umt aftonvunls ]>nl)lirly n‘j>rovt*f] that loader. Ho 
ltiul also put to lion I h (he governor of Iefnhiiu. Abh! J>’nt A Khun ; mid it 
wiih obvious (o nil, (hnl Kanin would lie the next victim, 'find chief, 
aware ol (he danger ,,f his situation, mill preferring a state of open 
hostility to such friendship, tool: the field with his followers, and 
deelured himself the enemy of Ali Mardan, who, after a short contest of 
vnviovvs fortune, was imsn-siiwted by n noble of the name of Mn/iinnwiil 
Khtin, and his denth left, his rival tins midi -puled possession of tin: 
southern provinces of 1‘ersia. >•'• MirzA AVidit, the writer of the Zaml 
History, states that Mn/mmmml Khan wtis a relation of Karim Khan, and 
llml he deserted tin* simulat'd of that ruler tnul joined ’Ali Mardtin 
Kiitin for the express purpose of perpetrating this crime, lint Karim 
Khan lihd stiii to contend, before he could expect- to preserve those 
territories in peace, with many nod powerful enemies. J’efore we proceed 
to a narration of the wars, i:i which he was engaged, if will be useful to 
take a view ef the diameter to those means to which he (rusted for 
success. 

The inhabit nuts ni l’er-da may be divided into four great classes. The 
first and most powerful, if united, are the native tribes of licit, nation, who 
continue to live in tents, and doing,' their residence with the season. The 
great mass of this part of the population, whose habits are pastoral mill 
military, tire to be found along tlm-e ranges of hilly countries, which, com- 
mencing near the outrane 1 ' of the Persian Gulf, stretch, parallel with its 
shores, to Slnishtar, and from thence. Inking: a north-west direction, extend 
up the left bank of tlmTigri- a- high as the province of Armenia. The region, 
that has been described, Includes Kirman, almost all Far.-, n part of’Jrai 
mul the whole of Kurdistan. The inhabitants of tlie-c countries are divided 
into many different tribes, Iml there cannot be n stronger proof of their 
coming from one stock, than that the languages, which they speak, are till 
rude dialects of the I’ahlawi. There is a considerable difference in these 
dialect^, but not so much, as |>> prevent, the inhabitants of one province 
understanding that of another. From the period of the introduction of tho 
religion of Mu//nmmnd, there never had been a king of Persia of this nice. 
That, country had either been governed by ' mouarohs of a ‘lartar, or an 
Arabian, family. The numerous tribes of native Persians had, consequently, 
always been regarded with apprehension ; and a jealous policy had sought, 
by transplanting them to distant quarter# of the empire, and by fomenting 
internal divisions, to weaken their strength ; but the great balance to their 
power were the Tartar. Turk!, or Turkoman tribes, uf who had, at different 
periods, accompanied conquerors from beyond the Oxu«, from the hanks ot 
the Volga, and from the plains of Syria, and the provinces of Turkey, into 
the kingdom of Persia. The usages of these tribes, in all that related 
to tbetr rude habitations, their mode of life and of warfare, were the same 
a? the others,; but they hint continued distinct from the difference or their. - 
language ; and that circumstance alone (had other motives been wanting) 
would have kept alive a spirit of rivalry and hatred in the minds of these 
two great classes of the military population of Persia. The Turk! tribes, 
though not so numerous as the Persians, were, more powerful, because wore 
united and more wealthy. They bail, through all the revolutions of that 
kingdom, been kept more concentrated, as they formed, from the period 
of the conquest of 2’aghval Deg, till that of ’Abbas the Great, the force on 
which the different races of monurchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike, though the 
former had, on many occasions, lty their gallant defence of their lives 
and property, acquired a high reputation for valour. Almost all the towns 
and villages were walled ■ and in a country, where the science of attack 
was hut, little known, the efforts of the inhabitants in repelling attacks 
were often successful *, and, consequently, though this part of the population 
seldom furnished many recruits to an army, their attachment was, in scenes 


i=» Lit. “Karim Khan, in consequence, when ho saw this state of affairs, sounded tiio 
drum of hostility and matters culminated in warfare. After a slant contest between the 
two and after each had conquered, and been conquered, a. few times, a noble named .\ U ,A 
mad Khan, massacred 'Ali Mnrdnn Kbim, iu»d the Southern provinces of twin fell into tuo 
possession of Karim Khan n ithout further opposition. . . ■ 

There can hardly be said to he any distinction in these names, which are mmfiermu- 

natcl.v used by Persian historians to describe those tribes in Persia who derive their origin 
from Tartary or Turhistan, and who speak the Tnrki language. 
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of civil warfare, of great; consequence to the chief, whose cause they 
espoused. 125 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a number of 
tribes of Arabians, who entirely occupied the level country between the 
mountains and the shore of the Persian Gulf. This tract, which resembles, 
as lias been stated in the first volume, the peninsula of Arabia, more than 
any of the interior provinces of Persia, had been long abandoned to this 
race, who had, from the most early ages, possessed a superiority over the 
Persians at sea- The latter, indeed, seem, at all periods of their history, to 
have at. once dreaded and abhorred that element. The Arab's had, 
consequently, not only ppssessed themselves of the islands of the gulf, 
but of almost all the harbours along the coast. Their children had 
maintained their possessions, yielding, at times, a real, and at others, a nomi- 
nal, obedience to the government of Persia; but their poverty, the heat of the 
climate and the barrenness of the soil of the countries which they 
inhabited, combined with the facility with which those tribes, who dwelt near 
the coast, could embark in ' their boats, have, at all periods, aided the 
efforts made by this race to maintain themselves in a state of barbarous 
independence. Such was 'the character of that population, over which 
Karim Khan desired to establish his government. The Zand tribe, 
though not numerous, and described as a branch of that of the Lak, 
claimed a high rank amongst the tribes. Some authors assert that this 
tribe received the name of Zand, from being charged by 'Zoroaster with 
the care of the Zaudavesta. Karim Khan summoned to his standard the 
whole of this class, and urged them to union and exertion, that they might, 
no more, be deemed a conquered people, but resume that pre-eminence to 
which they had a right, from their numbers, their valour, and their glorious 
descent from the ancient heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of these 
principalities of the empire showed, from the first, their partiality to 
Karim, which was grounded on the confidence they reposed on his 
humanity and justice. . The Arabians admired the manliness and simplicity 
of his character, and even his enemies considered Karim with respect, and 
placed an implicit reliance, not only in his pledged faith, but on the 
generosity of his disposition, and the probity of his mind. 

Karim Kli&n had, after the death of ’All Mardan Khan, two formid- 
able rivals, whom it was necessary that hejdiouid subdue, before his power 
could be firmly established. One was Azad Khan, Afghan, the other, 
Muhammad ’Ali Kliau, iuijar. In the first action he had with Azad 
Kliau, Afghan, the ruler of A^arbai jiiu, which was fought near Aim win, 
he was so completely defeated, that lie was compelled, not only to abandon 
Isfahan, but also Shiraz, and fiee to the Koh Gilu range of mountains. 
TVe are informed, that Karim, disoouraged by the reverses, and the deser- 
tion of a number of his followers, had, at this period, some thought of seek- 
ing the repose he loved, bv flying to India; but, if ever he indulged so 
unworthy a resolution, he was diverted from it, by the remonstrances of 
Rustam Sultan, the .chief of Kliisht, a village, situated in a small valley 
that lies near the top of one of those mountains, which immediately over- 
look the Garmasir. That gallant soldier represented how easy it would 
he to defeat the army of Azad Ivhan, when they were entangled in a diffi- 
cult pass, that they must march through, before they reached Kliisht. 
Rustam Sultan did more than give advice, lie offered to attack the enemy 
with his mountaineers, and was successful in persuading Karim Khan. 

The pass of Kamiirij is. in extent, about 2 miles.' The road, or rather 
path, which winds along the edge of the mountain, is very narrow (in 
some places, not more than 2 feet wide), and, consequently, only admits of 
troops, marching in single files. The surface, over which this difficult road 
has been made, is bard rock, but there are a number of small bills in its 
vicinity, on which there are neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to 
be formed of different strata of pebbles and loose earth. They are very 
steep, and rise in clusters of low and high peaks, some, of which, approach 
the road within a distance of less than a hundred yards. It was in the 
peaks of these hills, and the most inaccessible parts of the mountain, that 
Rustam Sultan posted his men, while Ivarim Ivhan waited for the eneinv in 
the valley below. The troops of Azad Khan were permitted to enter the 
pass, before the attack commenced. When it did, the confusion was 
instant and irremediable. Those, who rushed forward, were met and 
destroyed by the body under Karim Ivhan. All, who remained for any 
time in the pass, were killed, but retreat was for a long time impossible, 
as tho-e in the rear, when the action commenced, rushed forward to the 
support of their comrades. A few brave men, rendered desperate bv their 
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-situation, made an' attempt to reach their enemies, but they only hastened 
their own destruction. 136 The victory was complete, and Karim Khan 
attended by the chief of Khisht, and reinforced by several tribes of Arabs’ 
pursued the fugitives, and once more occupied the city of Shiraz, where’ 
he employed himself in recruiting his amiv. , Ho had no further’ contest 
• with Azad Khan, 127 who was, soon afterwards, compelled by the result of 
a contest, into which he entered with Muhammad Hasan Khan, to fly to 
Baghdad ; but the ruler of that city, though he granted him protection 
refused to aid him in an effort he was desirous of making to recover his’ 
possessions. He next endeavoured to 'engage the Georgian prince Hera- 
dins, in his cause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wandering 
life, he, afHasfc, threw himself on the clemency of Kaiftn Khan, 12S who 
received him with kindness, promoted him to the first rank among his 
nobles, and _ treated him with so generous a confidence, that he soon 
converted this dangerous rival into an attached friend. 

The most powerful of all the enemies of Karim Khan was Mu/mmmad 
Hasan Khan, the chief of the Aajars. The Turk! tribe of Aajar had been 
long settled in Syria. They were brought .from that country to Persia by 
'Taimur, and were one of the seven tribes, 129 who combined to raise Shah 
Isma’il, the first king of the Hfiffavian race, to the throne of Persia. We 
must conclude, that this tribe uere both numerous and brave, from 
the division, that was made of them by ’Abbas the Great, into three 
branches; one of which he stationed in Georgia, that they might 
cheek the invasion of the Lnzakis; 180 another was planted at Mnrw 
against the incursion of the Uzbags, and the third was settled at 
Ast ara bad, a small province, bordering on the country of those Turk am tin 
tribes, who dwell along-tlie eastern shores of the Caspian, and who, de- 
fended from subjugation by their deserts and their courage, subsist by 
making constant predatory inroads into Persia. In Kinnier’s “Memoirs of 
Persia,’’ the author says: — “ The small province of Astarabad is sometimes 
included in Mazindaran, which it resembles in appearance, climate, and 
productions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, and the paternal estate of the 
present king of Persia as chief of the Anjir tribe, who have entire posses- 
sion of t he province. It is bounded on the west by the Caspian Sea ; to the 
south, it is separated by a lofty ridge of mountains from the districts of 
Damaghan and Basfam : it extends to the east as far as long. 5S° ; and is 
divided from Daghistan, by the river ’Asbur. The city of Astarabad, the 
capital of this province, is situated near the mouth of the river Tstar, on a 
hay of the Caspian Sea.” The first of these branches of this tribe, which 
Was settled at Ganja, attached themselves to the fortunes of Nadir Shah, 
and, in compliment to him, took, the name of An jar Afshar. They declined 
from the death of that monarch. The second, called Aajar Azdanlu, con- 
tinued to hold possession of the city of Marw ; while tlie chiefs of the third, 
now that Niidir was out of the way, openly aspired to the throne of Persia, 
which they would, even at this period, have attained, had they not been 
distracted, and weakened, by domestic feuds. This branch of the Aajars 
is divided into two great families or clans; one termed Yuklmri Pash, (the 
higher) and the other, AsbnHi. Basil, (the lower). The chief's of the former 
had been the acknowledged superiors, till the elevation of Fat h ’All Khan 
(who belonged to the latter), to be, the general of Shah Pahmash, gavo him 
an influence and authority, which led to his being recognised as the head 

Lit. “The troops of Aztld Khan entered the pass, anti arrived opposite the arid peaks. 
Rustam Sultan's men then stretched forth their hands (to attack them) and, ns had been 
hoped, not one of them escaped alive. Those, who rushed forward, were met by tho body ‘ 
under lvarim Khftn , and were destroyed, and all, who remained in tho pass, were also shot 
•down by their adversary’s arrows and bullets ; and retreat was, for a long time, impossible, 
as those in the rear, when the action commenced, rushed forward to tho support of their 
comrades, and. veto overpowered, heforo they conhl ascertain that tho pass was closed. A 
few tried to reach the bnemy on the peaks, but only hastened their own destruction.** 

Malcolm says; “ X have been twice over tho ground where this action was fought. XVhcn 
I visited it in j*S 00, I was accompanied by tho grandson of Rnsiam SnPiiji, and thero were 
several old men with him, who had fought in tho battle, and who pointed ont every spot 
thrv had occupied. I became, afterwards, acquainted with Zal Khun, the son of Rustam 
Stihiin, who recited to me, with feelings of ju-t pride, the particulars of this action/* 

is; The army of this chief, though, only in part, competed of his counlrytnen. was still 
called the Af^h/m army ; and tho great hatred, which the inhabitants of tho sonrhnrn parts 
of Persia entertained "against a ruler of that nation, no doubt operated, at this moment, in 
favour of Karim Khan. (Malcolm). 

w It is slated that Karim demanded from ireraclius to deliver up Ar.rni Khan, but that 
wn« an net, of which the Georgian prince was incapable. ITo, however, when he refused tho 
Afghan chief hi* support, is Happened to haw recommended him to throw himself upon the 
clemoiicv of Karim.— (Malcolm). ^ 

vsj The names of lhw>c ‘'even tribe-* were the Ustnjalu, the Shamhi, the Aik.mi, the 
Jkiharlu, the JfoUnrtar the Knjnr, and the Afshar. Karh of these, according to the Persian 
manuscript, from which Malcolm took their names, had seven fnhordinate tribe* under them; 
bnt this, ho states refers not to fta, or tribes, but subordinate tirahs or branched 

in h.«j?abis, ns 1ms been previously noted, Inhabit the mountains between Georgia and 
the Caspian; and are alike remarkable "for their valour and turbulence. They are now 
rabject to Russia, — (Malcolm). 
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•of the whole tribe. 'When he was murdered by Nadir Shah, that monarch, 
who desired to cherish divisions in this formidable tribe, gave the govern- 
ment of Astarabad to a noble of the higher family, Ziman Beg, son of 
Mu/mmmad /Hussain Khan; the father was a great favourite of Nadir Shah. 
•( It was this chief, who acting by the order of liaztad Hull Mirza, put an end 
to the life of Shall 7’alimasb ). The conseqnence was that Mu/wimmad 
Hasan Khan, the son of hath ’All, was compelled to save his life by 
•taking refuge with the Tut-kaman tribes, who feed their flocks in the 
neighbourhood of that town ; aided by these robbers and a few other ad- 
herents, he made, during the life of Nadir, an attack on his native district, 
which was, at first, successful ; but being unable to .maintain himself, this 
•expedition terminated in the death, or ruin, of almost- all those who were 
rash enough to attach themselves to his fortunes. He escaped again to the 
Turkamans. 

From the occurrence of this event, till tho death of Nadir Shah, a 
period of nearly four years, Muhammad Hasan Khan remained with the 
Turkaman tribes. The moment he heard that the conqueror was slain, 
he appears to have left his retreat, and we find him, a few months sub- 
sequent, in such force, that he defeated fas has been before stated)' a large 
body of Afghans of the army of A/imad Shah, who attempted to penetrate 
into Mazindaran. 

Karim Khan, after he had made himself master of Shiraz, took advant- 
age of the contest, in which his enemies, Azad Klian and Mu/iammad 
Hasan Khan, were engaged with each other, not only to subject the 
whole of Fars to his authority 1 *, but to possess himself of the city of Isfahan 
and a great part of the province of ’Ira 1c. He was, however, soon com- 
pelled to abandon the greatest^ part of these territories, for Mu/iammad 
Hasan Khan after defeating Azad Khan and adding Azarbaijan to his 
possessions, directed his march toward Isfahan, with au army far superior 
to any that had been assembled under one chief, since the death of Nadir 
Shah. Karim Khan made an attempt to arrest the progress of this force, 
but in vain ; he was compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself 
up, and determined to abide. a siege. 

We are informed by an intelligent traveller, that success completely 
changed, the character of Mu/tatnmad Hasan Khan. He had been remark- 
able for his mildness and moderation, but the near prospect of the crown 
made him haughty and rapacious. He particularly evinced this cliaDge in 
his altered conduct to the inhabitants of isfahan, whom lie no longer treated 
with that temper and justice which he had shown, when ho thought their 
attachment was of consequence to his interests. He now levied large 
contributions upon the city, and allowed his troops to commit, unpunished, 
the most wanton excesses. These proceedings were not more calculated to 
diminish his reputation, than to add to that of his rival, Karim, whose 
behaviour towards the citizens of the capital had, under all circumstances, 
been the same. 

Mu/iammad Hasan Khan, having completed his preparations, left 
8,000 men in Isfahan, and advanced with a force, amounting to nearly 
30,000, to lay siego to Shiraz. The defences of that city consisted only of 
a high mud wall, flanked by round towers, 131 and surrounded bv a deep dry 
ditch; but, in Persia, the science of attack is nob more advanced than that; of 
defence, and the slightest fortification seemed formidable to those whose 
force was chiefly cavalry, and whose unskilful gunners could only fire 
their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in Hie course of a day. Never- 
theless, everything concurred to give confidence to the besiegers. The 
attack commenced at a season, when the country round Shiraz is beautiful. 
Tho fields were covered with grain : and the most abundant harvest seemed 
growing for the support of the invaders. But their batteries" were liavdly 
opened, before they were attacked by successive sallies from the garrison ; 
and while their attention was occupied in repelling these, a considerable 
body of horse, commanded by Shaikh ’All Khan, a brave and able leader of 
tho tribe of Zand, commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in 
which he was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding country-, who 
burnt their own fields, and retired with their families, and all the property 
they could carry, into the neighbouring mountains. The effect, of these 
measures was to produce a scarcitt- of provisions in the camp of Mu/iammad 
Hasan khan, and to spread discontent among his soldiers. The delnj-s and 
hardships of a protracted siege, which often weary the patience of well 
appointed and disciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to 
those loose, irregular and unconnected masses, which constitute the force of 
an Asiatic prince. In tho present case, tho evil became more dangerous from 


131 Lit. “ Towers in the shapo of cylinders.” 
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the composition of the besieging army, a great portion of which were now 
levies, and some had, till the flight of Avud Khan, been fighting for rears- 
against the chief, under whose banner they now served. 

While the light troops of Karim were employed in harassing the- 
besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, but employed every 
art to spread disaffection among his enemies. His efforts were completely 
successful; and the daily desertion of numerous bodies of his troops warned 
MuAnmmad Hasan Khan of tho necessity of an early retreat. Ho suddenly 
raised the siege, and marched to Isfahan ; but tho corps, he had left at that 
capital, dispersed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he was compelled to retire tn Mnzindaran, which ho reached 
with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced by desertion to 
12,000 men. 

Karim Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tranquillity to- 
the provinces of Fnrs, advanced to Isfahan, where ho was received with the 
most sincere joy. Tho inhabitants welcomed liim as the ruler .they loved,, 
and tlioir example was followed by all tho principal cities of ’Ira/,'. Karim 
took care by his conduct to preserve a feeling to which lie was already so 
deeply indebted. His military careor, since ho had become a competitor’ 
for tho sovereign power, had not been fortunate. Ho had gained but few' 
victories, and was often defeated. His condition had, more than once,- 
seemed desperate ; but still tho preference, which the citizens of Persia 
gave to this prince over his rivals, had the constant, effect of enabling him 
to support reverses, and to take full advantage of every casual success. 
He could not bub be proud of an attachment, to which lie had lio claims - 
but what originated in his personal good qualities ; and the strength it 
gave him must have been a motive for persevering in that course of justice - 
and moderation, by which it had been obtained. 

While Karim was employed in settling the numerous provinces, he- 
dc-tacbed Shaikh ’All Khan into Mazindnrnu, and placed under the com- 
mand of that general, tho choicest troops of his army in order that lie might 
completely subdue Mu/iannnad Hasan Khan ; but it is not probable that 
object would have been effected if the tribe of If a jars bad remained united. 
The division, which existed between the two principal families, has been 
before noticed. Mulianmiad Hasan Khan, tho chief of the family of 
Yukhari Bash, cither tempted by the offers of Karim Khan, or actuated by 
a desire for revenging former injuries, deserted at this critical moment the 1 
cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh ’AH Klmn. Several of 
his relations aud adherents were, in consequence, put to death ; a rash act 
of resentment, which revived with increased violence the feud that had 
so long distracted this tribe. Though these events must have left Mu/iam- 
mad Hasan Khan with little hope of success, lie nevertheless determined 
to meet his enemies, and even these confess, that he fought’ with a valour 
which deserved victory. His efforts, however, were in vain. Some levies, 
who had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action commenced, - 
and their example was followed by all liis troops. We are informed, in 
the Tnrikhi Znndiya, that he would have escaped, if his horse had not 
fallen, which gave his pursuers time to come up ; among these was a chief 
of the A'ajsirs, who had deserted in the opening of the campaign. Ihe 
principal chiefs of the Asha/m Bash family ( together with the sons of 
Mu/iaimnad Hasan Khan under Ala Mu7iannnad Khan the eldest) fled . to 
the conn try of the Turkomans, whore they remained for four years before 
they gave themselves up to Karim Khan, by whom they were always treated 
with consideration and kindness. 

The conquest of Mazindaran was followed by the submission of Gilan 
and the greatest part of Azerbaijan ; but. the latter province was soon dis- 
turbed hv the pretensions of Fat/i ’AH Khan, a chief of the tribe of Afshar, 
who had" given his support, at different periods, to the competitors that 
were opposed to Karim Klian, aud now ventured to proclaim himself the 
open enemy of that prince ; he was, however, defeated in an action, that 
was fou 'dit on the plain of Kara Ulianian (or tho Dark Meadow), situated 
a short distance to the south of Tabriz. He fled to the city of tfrmiya, but, 
after sustaining a siege of some months, seeing no prospect of success, he 
threw himself on the generosity of Karim, who did not hesitate to grant 
him the pardon lie solicited. , He, some time afterwards, forfeited by mis-- 
conduct his title to clemency, and was put to death. In Kinnier’s “Memoirs 
of Persia,” the following account is given of Urniiya. “The veiy ancient 
city of fjrmiya, 133 and supposed birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated in a 
noble plain, fertilised by the river Shar, and on the south-west of the lake,, 
to which it gives its name. The town is 32 farsangs from Tabriz, and con- 
tains a population of 12,000 souls. It is defended by a strong wall and 

’ a: Tlio Thebarma of Strabo.- (Kinnicr.) 
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• deep ditch, that can be filled with water from the river ; and the neigh- 
born-hood produces corn and fruit in abundance. U'nniya cannot now boast 
of a single min of any consequence ; and the natives are not even aware 
-of the tradition concerning the birth, of Zoroaster. 

Before Pef/t ’All Khan surrendered, he had endeavoured, and 
apparently with ‘success, to engage some of the principal nobles of Karim 
Khan to enter into a conspiracy against the life of that prince. The plot was 
-discovered, and those concerned punished. Some persons of high rank were 
put to death; and the author of the “ Tdrilch-i-Zandiya” informs us, that it 
was for a participation in tin’s conspiracy, that the gallant Shaikh ’Ah' Khan 
was condemned to lose his sight. 133 If the chief, who was related to Karim, 
and whose valour had been so instrumental to his elevation, was tempted 
by ambition to conspire against bis life, he merited the dreadful sentence 
that was passed upon him ; and it is not consistent, with that justice, which 
we owe to the character of a ruler who had the courage not only to forgive, 

'.hut to employ, some of the most inveterate of his enemies, to suppose that 
he was led by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing reputation of a favourite 
• general, to commit an act, that combined, if it proceeded from such a 
motive, the deepest guilt with the basest ingratitude. 

Karim Klinn had been, throughout the whole of his struggle for power, Karim Khan’s 
partially supported by the Arab tribes, who inhabit tlie Persian shore of the conduct towards 
■Gulf. A large body of these bad, indeed, marched with him as far as the Arab tribes. 
Isfahan, and though their discontent had compelled him to precipitate an 
action with Muhammad 7/,'isnn Khan, in which he had been defeated 
principally from their had conduct, ho continued to value their attachment, 
and was never severe with them, except when forced to be so by their 
■ excesses, or by their refusal to pay tribute. The vigour, with which he 
acted when compelled to punish them, increased the respect of this class 
of his subjects.' The most refractory and troublesome of all these petty An account of 
rulers was Mir Mnlianna of Bandar lleg, a small sea port, half a degree to the -tb® Arab chief 
north-west of Abushnhr. This chief was at once remarkable for his valour 11 11 ia:nna ' 

and liis atrocious wickedness. He had offended the Persian government 
almost beyond hope of pardon, having been led, bv the desire of plunder, to 
interrupt, by bis depredations, 131 the communication between Shiraz and 
Abusbabr, which bad now become the principal port of the empire. When 
- attacked by a numerous army, be defended bis possessions on the continent 
for several months, and. when forced to abandon them, ho took refuge 
in the small island of Khargo. (Oorgo) which is situated near the top of the 
Gulf, at the distance of nearly a degree from Bandar Peg. On this spot, 
which does not contain more than two square miles, and has hardly any culti- 
vation, the desperate A vab not only supported a number of bis followers, 
and defeated all the efforts of the Shaikh 135 of Abushnhr to subdue him. but 
.added to liis means by plundering a number of vessels, and succeeded in 
surprising the Dutch governor of the neighbouring island of Khnrak. 

These successes, instead of adding to his power, only accelerated liis ruin. 

All around him were enemies, but lie might, for some time, have braved 
■ external danger, if he could have preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. 

A rebellion of his followers obliged him to Gy to Bnssarah, where be was 
immediately seized and slain. The governor of that city directed 130 that 
his corpse should be cast into a field to be devoured by dogs, as a warning 
to the malcontents 137 of those parts. The account of the death of Mir 
Mnhanna spread joy from the court of Shiraz to the shores of India. 

This monster, at the head of the, list of whose crimes was the murder of 
a father, possessed an energy and courage that had rendered his name an 
object of universal dread. 

The territories of the Arabian tribe of Ka’li extend along the sea-shore Conduct of the 
from the river Dzab, which falls into the sea. about, a degree to the north-west Arabian tribes of 
of Abushahr, to the mouth of the Karlin, which bounds the kingdom of 
Persia and the province of Bassara. Their chief. Shaikh Suleiman, had 

ws Malcolm says ; “ Olivier (on what authority I know not) places this net several years 
subsequent- to the period mentioned by tlie author of the ‘ TnriUi i-Zaridiyn,’ and states that it 
was imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh ’All Klniu had acquired with the 
army.” 

,J * ** I»y highway robbery, and rapine, and robbing, murdering, and plundering 

travellers.** ^ 

15,1 Shaikh means an elder, and also a lioly teacher; but when need in describing any 
person possessing temporal power, it can only be correctlv lianslated chief, lord ruler-— 

(Malcolm). 

1 ’ !!> Tho Governor of Ba^nra refused hi* claims to protection; the Arabs, though they held 
Mfr Mnhanna in abhorrence, blamed the governor for having violated, even in Mir Mahatmas 
person, 1 ho sacred rights of hospitality ; they believe that iic did so to (latter tlie Court of 
Slur 07..— (Malcolm). 

u \ JTairat had a fine opportunity hero of a play upon nerds, of which he did not fail 

• avail himself, in translating “ dogs*’ and “malcontents” by “sagau and snkkan” which 
if the vowel points are -not given, would be written alike in Persian. 
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made liimself so strong during the troubles, that ensued on the death of 
Nadir, that he ventured to oppose Karim Khan, who was obliged to march 
with a considerable force to reduce him. ^ulaimau, alarmed at his superior’ 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the neighbouring 
small islands ; but he was glad to save from destruction, himself and his 
possessions, by the payment of a considerable 'sum, and a promise of' 
regularity in the future remittance of his tribute. 

Zaki Khan is always called the brother of Karim, but, from the- 
geneological table of the Zand family, it appears that he was only the 
cousin, and the half-brother, of that prince. His father, Budai Khan, was 
the brother of Aimak Khan, Karim’s father, and had married the widow of 
Aimak Khan, the mother of Karim Khan. This lady had three children 
by her second husband; Iskandar Khan, Zaki Khan, and a daughter. .The 
latter obtained celebrity from being the mother of ’AH Murad Khan, who- 
attained, and held lor some time, after Karim Khan’s death, the sovereignty 
of Persia. The government of Karim Khan was frequently disturbed by 
the turbulence and perversity of his brother. Zaki Khan. ’ This chief, at 
one time, openly rebelled, and, having possessed himself of a number of' 
the hostages, which the principal officers of the kingdom had' given as 
pledges of their fidelity, he fled to the tribe of Faili, from-whom lie expected 
support. The attempt failed, and he was compelled to again throw 
himself upon the clemency of his offended brother. He was not only 
pardoned, but restored to confidence and employment. We find him 
immediately afterwards detached to Damaglian. where //ussain K till Khan,. 
Jfajnr, bad excited some disturbances, which Zaki Khan soon quelled. The 
author of the “Tarikh-i-Zandiya” states that Hussain Hull Klian bad been 
placed in the government of this place by Karim Khan. The Hajrir chief' 
fled to the Tnrkamaus, by' whom he was seized, and pnt to death. Hussain 
Hull Khan was the father of the reigning sovereign of Persia. In the 
“ Tarikh-i-Zandiya,” it is stated, that he was murdered at the instigation off 
Hasan Khan, Yukbari Bash. A more cruel fate awaited those of bis 
followers, who fell into the hands of Zaki Khan. Mirza Sadik is careful 
to inform us that Zaki Khan directed the earth to be opened at equal 
distances, as if for the reception of trees, to form an avenue. Large 
branches were then cut, and a prisoner tied to each, with his head towards 
the root, which being placed where the gronnd was opened, the soil, as it 
was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. 188 It is horrible even 
to think on such scenes, but still the relation is important, were it only 
to make the mind sensible, by extreme contrast, to the blessings of 
civilization. 


Tlie terror, which the cruelty of Zaki Khan inspired, was, no doubt, 
useful in preserving the general tranquillity of the kingdom. The known 
lenity of the ruling prince had encouraged numbers to rebel, with an 
expectation, that even if unsuccessful, pardon would follow submission. 
All knew that these hopes were vain, when Ins savage brother was 
employed. Be had succeeded not only' in repressing rebellion at Dama- 
gban, 139 but in Mazindaran, and several other parts of the empire. The 
very rumour of his approach was at last sufficient to spread dismay; and 
those, who most execrate his memory, confess that be greatly contributed 
to that general peace and security which Persia enjoyed during the latter’ 
years of Karim Khan. 


The troops, which civilized nations maintain for their defence, arc- 
raised indiscriminately from the mass of the population, and the power 
to support them increases with those resources, which are greatest at 
periods of the most profound tranquillity. The case is very different with 
barbarous states, whose armies are formed of a class of men quite distinct 
from tlie rest of the country. These receive no regular pay ; such a body, , 
if at all mimerons, cannot be supported but in war, when they live upon 
the enemy; yet it is hazardous to disband men, who have no. pursuits of 
industry, and, who have hardly any resource, when at peace with foreign 
powers. 

If (which rarely happens) the wealth of a rude government enables 
it to pay an army, it cannot allow that to remain idle without the certainty 
of its soon becoming useless; for, in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency 
must be the result of that individual energy and experience, which 
actual emplovment can alone give ; and tho place of winch is, m 
regular armies, in a great degree, supplied by the influence of order ana 


131 x; f So that, their heads wero opposito tho underground roots, and, after that, sod 
s thrown in on tho branches to which wore attached tho men with their heads down, below 

ka Dnmaghim is supposed to bo tho ancient Hocatompylos, for somo liino, tho metropolis 
tho Farthian Empire.— (Kinnior). 
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•tlie impulse of discipline. It is upon tliis general reasoning that we must 
account for those constant wars, in which wo find souio of the best Asiatic 
monavchs engaged; and it is probable that these circumstances influenced 
the conduct of Karim Klnin in the attack, which he made, a fow years before 
bis death, upon the. Turkish territories. That prince had continued to 
display as much moderation in tho oxorciso of his power, as sovereign of 
Persia, as he had in the progress to its attainment. Though ho doomed it 
prudent, to conflno tho pageant, to whom ’ Ali Mardun Khun had given the 
name of king, and rcmovo him from Isfahan to a fort, called 'Ahndah, on 
the road between that city and Shiraz, bo only styled himself “ AVakit ” 
or lieutenant of tho kingdom, and soetned to act under no desire of 
personal aggrandisement. Devoted to Shiraz, which ho had made 
his capital, he had ceased to lead Ids armies in person, and ho even com- 
mitted the largo force, he had assembled for the siege of !3:mara, to tho 
■command of his brother, Sadi/: Khan, though ho must have been sensible, 
that the ties of blood only rendered it more probable, so great a trust would 
be abused. From every consideration, therefore, of his disposition, and tho 
actual state of Persia at the moment, wo must conclude his principal motive 
for the attack of tho Turkish territory was to preserve the, internal tranquil- 
lity of Persia ; 140 and having taken that resolution, be studied to devise pre- 
texts that would render this measure popular with his subjects. There could 
be no greater encouragement offored, (ban the prospect of becoming the con- 
querors of that land,, which contained tho tombs of the holy ’All and of his 
sainted sons. Hussain and .Hasan. There were several other pretexts. 
He accused ’Umar Pasha, the AVali of Baghdad, of having, by the aid ho 
had granted to the Imam of Masfci/, provented the Persians from subduing 
the province of ’Uman. He was also said to have plundered some Persian 
merchants ; but the most prominent ground, on which Kanin attempted 
to justify the war, in which ho engaged, was that 'Umar had levied a tax 
Upon Pei-sian pilgrims, who visited tho sacred tombs, and for this h« de- 
manded the head of 'Umar from tho Court of Constantinople. The answer, 
he must have expected, soon arrived ; tho Tnvkish emperor refused to aban- 
don his servant lor doing his duty, and S:\A\k was directed to commenco 
his march; be proceeded along the shore of the Gulf with an army of nearly 
.50,000 men; and a fleet, consisting of about 30 vessels, 141 almost all of 
very small size, which had been fitted out at Abusliahr and Bandar Reg, 
•accompanied his operations. 

The city of Bassara is situated upon the right bank of that noble 
■stream, called the Sha<-ul 'Arab or rivor of Arabia, which is formed by the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. From the point of their confluence at 
Kama 111 to Bassara is nearly GO miles, and it is about the same distance from 
that city to the sen. The whole of this exfent is uavigablefor ships of large 
"burthen. The Turkish government have generally some vessels of war at 
Bassara, hut they are seldom in a state of equipment. This fleet appears 
to have offered no efficient resistance to that of SacWk Khan, who, after he 
became master of the river, was soon enabled fo construct a bridge of boats, 
by which he passed his whole army to its right bank, and immediately com- 
menced his preparations for a siege. The city, which he had to reduce, was 
•of great extent, as it contained a large number of gardens, as well as houses, 
within its walls. The inhabitants were reckoned at ’40, 0U0, and the troops, 
who formed the garrison, were move than one-fourth of that number. The 
•Governor, Sulaiman A/a, was a brave soldier, and bis character gave him 
-every right to expect the attachment of those under him. 14,1 The walls were 
high, but not strong ; and the chief defence consisted of a number of bastions, 
■on which nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, still the Persian army made pro- 
gress, and the weak Court of Constantinople, alarmed at the prospect of 

140 Lit. “ From ever}' considemtion, therefore, whether with regard to the disposition of 
Karim Khan himself, or the state that Persia was in at tho moment, we must conclude that 
his sending this army against the Turkish territory was for the sake of preserving peace and 
•quiet in Persia, on the supposition, that, b} r sending away, and employing in foreign war, 
those persons, by whose presence the tranquillity of his subjects would pvobably be endangered, 
the people of his realm would be secured from the violence of their excesses.” 

141 The word “farwand” used before Kishti, is not to be found in any Persian Dictionary; 
but it is commonly employed by Persian writers in conjunction with Kishti, * in the same 
manner as zangtr is with f ii, or ras with asp. It will be met with in tho “Tarikh-i-jahau Kushai 
Kodiri.” At page 259 is one passage, in which I can remember its being so used ; “Hazor 
o-sad farwand-i-kishti ki kablaz in ba hukm-i-wala baroe safar i Klncarazm tartib yaftn bud.” 

H " -Karna, which is one of three Apameas, built by Seleucus, in honour of his fiistwife 
Apama, is situated at the points of a triangle, formed by the continence of the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris. Apamea, although now dwindled into a petty town, was formerly a. place of con- 
sequence. Kama is situated on a low flat, with apparently a rich soil ; and along the river 
aro low banks, to prevent the country being flooded. At this spot, some Oriental traditions have 
fixed the garden of Eden.— (Malcol^.) 

143 “ Sulaiman Afca, the governor of that place, was a soldierly and intelligent man, 

smd as he was of good disposition, ths people were contented with, and attached to, him.” 
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losing a possession of such importance, ordered the Pashas of the neigh- 
bouring provinces of IVan, Mu sal, Diyarbakr, Aleppo and Damascus, to- 
march, with all the troops they could collect, to Baghdad. It -was at first 
thought that these were meant to combine with the ruler of that province 
for the relief of Bassara ; hut it soon appeared that they were only instruct- 
ed to put ’Umar to death, in the hope, that his punishment might satisfy 
the king of Persia, and cause him to desist from his enterprise. An envoy 
was then sent to Shiraz, to inform Karim Khan, that, his demand was com- 
plied with, and that the rupture between the two States was removed. But 
that prince, whilst he amused the envoy with promises, was only encourag- 
ed, by this proof of the weakness of his enemy, to prosecute his plan to its 
accomplishment ; and the brave governor of Bassara, after sustaining a 
siege of 13 months, was compelled to surrender for want of provisions. 
Sadi/c Khan enjoyed his victory with great moderation, and appeared 
anxious to reconcile the inhabitants to their change of masters ; but the officer, 
’All Mu ftammad Khan, whom he left in command, (when he returned to- 
Shiraz) imprudently engaged in a dispute between two Arab' tribes, and 
sustained a defeat, in which the Persians suffered very severely, and 
amongst others, their commander was slain. . Sadib, on hearing this in- 
telligence, hastened to Bawara, and by his conciliating manner and good 
conduct, restored peace. He was particularly attentive to the English. He 
told the resident, that the factory, the resident lived in, was the only house 
fit for him to occupy, hut, that so great was his respect for the English 
uation, that he would not fake it for that purpose, if the walls were made of 
“ gold.” He remained in undisturbed possession of his conquest till the 
death of Karim Khan ; when a regard for his personal interests and safety 
led him to abandon • it, and the Turkish government, by this accident, 
regained, without having made any effort for its recovery, one of the most 
important of their possessions in that quarter of Asia. 

From f.lie period of the invasion of Persia by the Afghans, till the latter 
years of the reign of Karim Khan, European nations had maintained hut 
little intercourse with Persia, as the distracted state of that empire was 
Removal of the most unfavourable for commerce. The English had removed their factory 
English factory from Gombroon (Bandar ’Abbas), in consequence of the oppressive con- 
from Gombroon, duct 141 of a governor of Lar, named Nasir Khan; but they had afterwards ' 
Establishment of fixed it at Abushahr, where it continued subject to all the vicissitudes 
one at Abfishahr. of the changing and unsettled government, within whoso dominions it was 

established. 

The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia, and the eastern parts 
of Turkey ; and an event occurred, in tho beginning of the reign of Karim 
Khan, that would, if the power of that nation had not been on the decline, 
have given them a permanent and superior influence to all their European 
rivals on the shores of these kingdoms. Baron Kniphausen, a man of con- 
siderable ability, bad been appointed by the Dutch Government of Batavia,, 
to be their agent at Bassara. The Turkish governor of that place, on the 
pretext, that the Baron had cohabited with a Mn/zammadan lady, and had 
withhold some customs, that were the right of the government, imprisoned 
him, and refused to grant his velense, until ho had taken 50,000 rupees 
from tlio Baron, 30,000 from his second, and 20,000 from the broker. The 
Baron proceeded to Batavia, where he justified himself completely to his super- 
iors, and then laid before them a plan, which combined tlio resentment, of the 
injury, that bad been offered to his country, in his person, with the advancement 
of t, ho interests of tlieDutch East India Company. His project, was to seize 
upon Khiirak, an island, containing about twelve square miles, which lies near 
tho top of the Gulf ; it is very healthy, has plenty of fine water, and, in 
some parts, the soil is good ; and while it, in a great, degree, commands the 
navigation of the entrance of tho Ba-wara river, it has an easy communication 
of a few hours’ sail both with tho shores of Persia and of Arabia. Ill’s 
plans were adopted. 11c sailed with two ships, and found no difficulty in 
taking possession of the island, for the Shaikh, or governor, of bandar Beg, 
who claimed tlio right of lordship of this island, made him a grant of it S 
lie instantly erected a small fortification. His first, step was to make tlio >, 
two vessels', he brought with him, blockade tlio Bassara river ; and the deten- 
tion of sonic Turkish ships from India compelled the governor of that city, 
not only to make restitution of the money ho bad extorted, but to court the 
friendship of the Baron, who received equal marks of attention aud respect 
from all the rulers in the vicinity of his new possession. The island oflCluirak 
rose rapidly into importance.' It was a safe emporium, where merchants 

1,1 Jfnifr Kilim, in ihe ynr 17lil, forced them to Five mn> tlionsnnd (limin'!. The (‘cart 
nt Director*, mz lo-ai-inf* of” t!ii«, ordered them to quit tli|f fnrtnry. Xn.tr Kliin. wlm l.sd 
committed oilier entrains, was taken prirancr liy Karim Klian in 1703, amt cirri. <1 to 
Shir'ir. — (Mnk-o'.m). 
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were approximated to numerous markets, ufc which it 'was advantageous to 
sell, but dangerous to trust tbeir goods for any length of time, as every 
■ change in the gdvernment exposed thorn to the hazard of being plundered. 
'The local position of this island was peculiarly favourable to commerce; and 
■'it possessed great advantages, in the abundance and excellence of its fresh 
-water, and the salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances, so propitious 
•to its prosperity-, it is not surprising that Kliarak should soon havo become 
•a flourishing settlement. Its population, which amounted to 300 poor fisher- 
men and pilots, when Baron Knipliausen first established himself, increased, 
within the 11 years that the Dutch held it, to upwards of 12,000 souls. 1 ' 5 

The internal commerce of Persia, as well as its agriculture, had 
greatly revived during tho latter years of Karim Khan. That prince gave 
the most particular encouragement to all tho industrious classes of his sub- 
jects, and to none, more than the Armenians, who wore settled in his 
dominions. This body of Christians were the first that benefited from his 
justice, and, to the last moment of his existence, he was anxious for their 
prosperity. The possessors and cultivators of the soil in Persia have to 
pay bnfc a very moderate proportion of its produce to the government^ hut, 
•as "the monarch can imposo arbitrary fines and requisitions, bo may be said 
to possess the power of taxation at pleasure. The Armenians enjoyed, 
under Karim, as much consideration as ho was able to givo them ; and he was, 
■on all occasions, ready to redress the wrongs they received from the oppres- 
sions of the officers placed over them ; but still, from the opposite views, 
which travellers, who visited Persia during his reign, have taken <>f the actual 
condition of his subjects, we must conclude that the state of the countries, 
-which were near the sent of rule, and consequently under his immediate obser- 
vation, was very different from that of provinces, which from their remoteness 
from the capital, or the turbulence of their inhabitants, wore given over to 
the arbitrary rule of military chiefs. All the cilies in Persia flourished 
under this prince, but none, in any degree, to be compared with Shiraz. 
Karim, perhaps, was first, induced to make this city bis capital, by the 
circumstance of its being centrical to the pasture lands of those tribes, on 
whose support be chiefly depended, and from the attachment its inhabifc— 
•ants early showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen its 
defences ; and he improved and ornamented tho city itself with a number of 
■useful and magnificent buildings, and beautified its onvirons by the erection of 
some fine edifices, near which were planted luxuriant gardens ; but lie appear- 
ed still more desirous of promoting tlie comfort and prosperity of the inhabi- 
tants of Shiraz, than of increasing the magnitude, or adding to the splen- 
dour, of that capital. ’AH Razion, author of the “ History of tho Zand family, 
observes, speaking of Karim Khan ; “Tuo rays of this sun of majesty were 
spread over the whole empire, but the influence of its genial beat was most 
felt at Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favoured city enjoyed the most 
perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon-faced damsels, 
they passed their leism-6 hours ; the sparkling goblet circulated, aud love 
and pleasure reigned in every breast.” 110 This is ail oriental mode of 
informing us, that by tlie protecting care of their sovereign, they were 
-contented and happy. 

Karlin Khan died 1193 A.H. at an advanced period of life ; 
some' authors say that; lie was 75, others, 7G, and several, that lie 
was near 80 ; it is probable that Karim only knew liis own age by a refer- 
ence to events that occurred about the period of Ill's birth. There is no i egis- 
ter of births kept iu a wandering tribe ; aud it is not probable, that either 
this prince, or any of his family, possessed an exact record on such a 
subject. I, one day, asked a Persian of a wandering tribe, bis age. The 
answer was, “ Muilii nistam, ki /tisribi sal ha daiiam,” i e., “ I am not a 
learned man, that I should understand to calculate my years.’’ 

Karim Khan had enjoyed independent power for 2)5 years, and, 
during the last 20, he had been, without a competitor, the acknowledged 
ruler of the kingdom of Persia. Tlie character of tin's prince is not easily 
described. It has few of the common features of a despotic monarch. He 
had ambition, but it was free from the turbulence, which almost always 
mixes with that passion. He preserved, equally amid sceues of violence 
and of repose, an undisturbed temper, and was, through life, distinguished 
by a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him, as remote from the pomp 

1J,> It -was neglected aud lost, because it n ns not worth possessing to the nation bv whom it 
■ had been acquired. ' J 

From the splendour of his mercy-spreading, fortunate countenance, the favo ir- 
llluminating rays o£ prosperity shone on the expanse of the condition of nil his hereditirv 
dominions, but especially over that of the inhabitants of Shiraz ; the people of which in tho 
• extensive plain of that favoured city, enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity and comfort ; on 
the couch of peace and safety, tluA- time was continually passed with moon-faced beauties, 
l * ? - S S°Wets of delicidts wine, whilst tlie fire of love and pleasure blazed on tho 

hearths of their breasts.” 
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Chapter XVIII. and vanities of his high rank, as from that affectation which endeavours 
- — to conceal its pride- under the garb of humility. This prince, though 

humane, sometimes punished severely ; and he employed others, of a disposi- 
i tion very different to his own, to spread terror among his enemies and 

rebellious subjects ; but his clemency was hardly ever refused to a fallen, 
or a repentant, foe. 147 One of the most remarkable features of his charac- 
ter was goodness of heart. He very often repeated the following anecdote 
of his early life : u When I was a poor soldier, in Nadir Shah’s camp, my 
necessity led me to steal from a saddler, a gold embossed saddle, which had 
been sent by an Afghan chief to he repaired. I soon afterwards learnt, 
that the man, from whose shop it was taken, was in prison, and sentenced 
, to be hung. My conscience smote me, and I replaced the saddle exactly on 

the place, from whence I stole it. I watched, still it was discovered by the 
saddler’s wife, who, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy. fell down upon her 
knees, and prayed aloud, that the person, who had brought it hack, might 
live to have a hundred gold embossed saddles. I am quite certain,” Karim 
used to add, smiling ci that the honest prayer of the old woman has aided 
my fortune in the attainment of that splendour, which she desired I should 
enjoy.” He was reputed pious, and was exact in the performance of his 
religious duties ; but his religion was not austere. His natural disposition 
was, indeed, gay and cheerful ; and he continued, to the last, to enjoy the 
pleasures of this world, and anxiously desired that others should do the 
same. This inclination has given rise to one 148 of the few attacks that 
have been made upon tlie reputation of this prince, that he was a prince,- 
immersed in luxury and heedless of the miseries of his subjects ; but, if we- 
are to believe the concurring testimony of historians, and of living witnesses., 
we must pronounce that his example, even in the path of dissipation,, 
could not have been baneful, for his love of pleasure never degenerated into 
intemperance, nor was he ever unfitted by indulgence for the active per- 
formance of his duties as a sovereign. 

Karim Khan had received no education. It is stated that he could 
not even write, and from his birth, and the occupation of his early years, 
(57) he neither had, nor desired to have, any such accomplishment. The son of 
a petty chief of a barbarous tribe would be brought up to despise all attain- 
ments, except such as were suited to his condition of life. In these he 
excelled ; possessed of great bodily strength, and an active frame, he was 
an admirable horseman, and expert in all his military exercises ; but though, 
unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learning in others. His court 
w r as the resort of men of liberal knowledge. He built tombs over the 
remains of Sa’di and ZJafidz, which are deposited near Shiraz. 119 

It is the usage of the king of Persia to devote a number of hours each 
day, to hear the complaints of his subjects. An anecdote is related of Karim 
Kbau, which, while it shows the confidence, which was reposed in his tem- 
per and justice, admirably illustrates the consideration and feeling, with 
which he performed this important part of his duty. He was, one day, on 
the point of retiring from his judgment seat, harassed find fatigued with a 
' long attendance, when a man rushed forward, in apparent distraction, calling 
out in a loud voice for justice. “Who are yon?” said Karim. “I 
am a merchant,” replied the man. “ aud have been robbed and plundered 
by some thieves of all I possess.” “ What were you about,” said the 
prince “ when you -were robbed?” <! I was asleep,’.’ answered the man. 

“ And why did you sleep?” exclaimed Karim, in a peevish and impatient 
tone. “ Because,” said the undaunted petitioner, “ I made a mistake, and 
thought you were awake.” The irritation of the royal judge vanished in 
a moment; he was too much pleased with the manly boldness of the 
petitioner, to bo offended at the reproach his words conveyed. Tnrning 
to bis wazir, he bade him pay. the amount of tile merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. “ We must,” he added, “ try to recover the property from the 
robbers.” 160 


hi Karim Khan was possessed ot that noble courage, which dares to pardon s and the 
"onerous confidence, with which ho treated those whom lie forgave, appears to hove, almost 
always, attached them to his person. The virtnes of this prince had nothing of a romantic 
character ; tlioy were, like nil his other qualities, plain aud intrinsic.— (Malcolm). 

>« The Russian traveller, Gmellin, who visited, during Karim Khan’s reign, some of the 
provinces near the Caspian, which had been recently subdued, and were, with difficulty, kept 
in subjection, reports him (conformable to the local impression ho received) as a prince, 
immersed in lnxury, and heedless of the miseries or his subjects. (Malcolm). 

>” lie also endowed thoso edifices with gardens and lands, for the support of the dar- 
lrcshcs , or holv men, appointed to watch over them. This pious act. while it marked ms 
regard for superior genius, was one of the most popular of his roigu with the inhabitants 
of a city, whose chief boast is that of being the birth-place or those, whose memory be eo 

greatly honoured. — (Malcolm) . , • , 

> stl This anecdote of Karim Khan is taken from a small 1’ersmii manuscript, and J la c 
heard il from sovernl Persians. It is the custom in Pcreia| ns in other countries, to apply 
Bach stories to remarkable personages; lint, even in tint? view, tho application proics the 
impression entertained of his character. (Malcolm). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

An afco’iut r>j fhc rfct *e;idnri/jr of Knrlm Kh"ir. t 

Karim Klein had live ‘on-. .?.ili/i Khan. hi< .>! dost, was never rni>" i *el 
even nominal power ; lie v.n- deprived 0 f.-i«lit by his cousin. Akhtr 1! 

The second, A iiiil F:\tA Khan, nilor hung a nominal king, had his eve* put 
out al 'ft during the vei^'n of Aa ii/. Khan. The third, .’dun lmmnd ’AH K h An 
was hlinih-tl 1 > y Akhar Khan. 1 lie fourth. Mubntnmud lta/.-lm Klein, hud the 
eefi'l fortune to ‘lie during fiie tife-timo of his father : ami the lift h, Ibrahim 
KJi.'Iw. v.jjs deprived of his virility bv Ah bar Kh;»». 

Zaki Khan, the moment Karim died, assumed the reins of government. 
Several fif the prinotpii chief' uf th r, Z itid tribe (amongst them, Xu dr ‘AU 
Khan ami the f'tn- of Shaikh ’Ait Khan)*’* knew, that they were por-ou.dlv 
ohnn\iom; to that chief, ami fearing ovorvthing from the ntrooiiv of his char* 
act*T, they seized upon the ark,” or citadel, a' Shir.ir. nml piopurt ' 1 for a 
-iege They at tlie <-ame time proclaimed them i vlve., tin- adherents of Aha I 
l a’/. Khan, the son oi Karim ; lint Znki Kirin deprived tlenn of any popu- 
larity, they might have expert > il from this net, hy deoburing that young prim*-* 
an! Iii'- brother, Mu/i.'imtnnd ’AH Klein, (who had married lii< daughter), if-.' 
joint sum — >r.s to th>' throne of their father, lint though lie elevated t':>'«o 
\ oti*!is to nominal -ovoreignty, he him--df us-mn«d tie* mh<tatire •>( p »w«*. 
on tie* sj. colons pretest of lving, from in’s ailinitv of blood, th'* natural 
git Italian of prineos who, from their ay,., were doemi'd incompetent to the 
to movement of pnhlie affair-;, lie v.is supported in all hi-< pretend. m* hy 
hi' nephew. ’Ali Mnr.ol ivtwtn, the -on of the dnnehter of JtinhU-, ami tie ir 
mwii >! i ftort'i were directed to tie' reduction of tin* citadel. This, hew- 
ever, wa- m>t an ea.y t:\-k; and to avert the dangers (.fa protract'* ! *:• X", 
Z'd.’ Kb in had tvoonr-o !o tre.-mherv. He pledged hi*> faith. !•> ’!e’ 
noble- v.lio defended it. in the m«-t rojeoin manner, and imt ouh prone ** 1 1 
to forgive all th.it i id p-is<»d, lmt to admit them to a -hare of tin 1 lie!.''.*, 
ofiiee. in tile -late. They believed hi; profe'-don 1 , Mlbmitted, !U1 i ne'e 
in-.tantly -eired and pnt to death in tie* m.e.t inhuman manner. ,j; 
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THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 


Chapter XIX- 


Zaki Khan as- 
sembles all the 
troops and march- 
es against him. 

A.D. 1779, A.H. 
1193. His cruel acts 
at Tazdikhtodst. 


( 60 ) 

Murder o£ Zaki 
Khan. 


AD. 1779, A.H. 
1193, Abul Fat h 
Khan is proclaim- 
ed king. 

jSddifc Khan 
hastens to Shiraz. 


Confines Abul 
Fntd Kbftn and de- 
prives him of 
eight. 


this governor was Rustam Khan. ' He had been nominated to the govern- 
ment, as a reward for his conduct in repressing a commotion, which had 
been excited in Isfahan, on the death of Karim Khan, by Jahangir Khan 
and Muhammad Rashid Beg, sons of Path ! Ali Khan, Afshar. All ranks 
appeared to rejoice at ’All Murad’s success ; and he obtained additional 
popularity by proclaiming that he had no design, beyond that of restoring 
the eldest son of the virtuous Karim Khan to the throne, which was liis 
lawful inheritance. 

We are told, by ’AH Raztoa, that Zaki Khan became quite furious, 
when he heard of the revolt of his nephew. He immediately assem- 
bled all the force he could collect, and marched towards Isfahan ; but 
the hour was near, when the tyrant was to fill up the measure of his guilt. 
When he arrived at Yazdikhuiast, he demanded from' the inhabitants the 
payment of a sum belonging to the public revenue, which he charged them 
with having secreted. An English writer states that the whole of the 
sum was only 300 tumans; and on their persisting in denying all knowledge 
of this sum, and pleading inability to raise the amount required', lie com- 
manded that 18 of the principal men of the town should be thrown from a 
precipice, which was immediately under fhe window at which he sat. Not 
satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent for a Sayyid (a descendant of 
the prophet) who was remarkable for his piety, and charged him with 
having taken part of the money he was so anxious to recover. The man 
protested his innocence, -and was doomed, after being stabbed, to he thrown 
over the sarnie precipice as the others. Peculiarly enraged at what he 
deemed the obstinacy of his last victim, he dii-ected that his wife and 
daughter should be given over to the brutal lust of some of bis guards, who 
were of the tribe of Mafi ; but these men, savage as they were, shuddered at 
this horrid act. A conspiracy was formed; and those, who had long been the 
instruments of his guilt, established a claim upon the gratitude of their 
country by the murder of their inhuman leader. The Mafi are, like the 
Zand, a branch of the Lak, and one of the most numerous tribes of Persia. 

The town of Yazdiklneast, where this event took place, is situated 
upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow and deep valley, which, in this 
quarter, divides the provinces of’Irad- aud Pars. 100 The traveller, who 
is passing Yazdikhuiast, is stopped to hear the catalogue of his crimes ; 
be is shewn the window, from which he directed the principal inhabitants 
and the holy Sayyid to be thrown ; 161 and liis memory is held in exe- 
cration. 

The character of Abul Fat/i Khan I<B would not lead to the conclusion 
that he was at all concerned in this bold act of justice. His elevation, 
however, was evidently the only measure, which could save the Zand , 
family from that destruction to which .it seemed doomed. The young 
prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the 30th of JamSdi-ulawwnl 
A.H. 1193. Sadik Khan, the moment he heard of Zaki Kluin’s death, 
hastened from Rinnan to Shiraz. We are told, that, this chief was a plain 
soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent passion. We are 
informed by the historian of the Zand family, that the only joys of Abul 
Filth Khan wore the circling goblet and fair damsels ; and that, immersed 
in luxury, though altogether unfit for government, and himself incapablo of 
governing, ho was too jealous to commit his powm- to those who had 
more experience and wisdom. iSadi/ii Khan was not satisfied to lire under 
this weak and dissolute prince. He and his sons broke in upon Abul 
Futh Kluin, when in liis Aaram, and seized him without meeting any 
opposition; but, not satisfied with usurping his authority and confining 
liis person, ho put out the eyes of tlio unfortunate Abul Fnt/i Jvhrin, 
and proclaimed himself sovereign of Persia. Fully aware of the ambitious 
designs of ’Ali Mu nid Kluin, lie sent, liis son Ja’ far Kluin, who was a half 


> w Ita remarkable site nnd rude fortifications give it n. very singular and roman tio 
Appearance ; nnd it is now interesting from being considered na a peene, which ha*t I’cen 
hallowed by the sword of retributive justice.— (Malcolm.) 

The feelings, which this spectacle and the relation of these deeds of barbarity excite 
in the mind, are relieved by the story of bis death, and the prai B es bestowed on who 

had the courage to free their country from the rulo of such a monster. — (Malcolm.) 

Abul Path Kluin was proclaimed king of Persia, the instant AM Klt tn wan pttt to 
death ; and though, for n moment, nil indulged in the delusive expectation of n long period 
of tranquillity from his elevation. In* dnomvit apne.nr to have been lit to exerche the power 
placed in his hands. Mr. Srott Waring, in his history of the period, affirm*, on tie* authority 
of n Persian writer, that Abul Path Khan was not only eonewm d in thh* pint, bm took no 
active part in its execution. I follow a maiiu-rript, written by n very n-poctabfe Persian, who 
had the fullest epportnnitv of knowing the real history of this transaction^ The only author, 
who *pe vh* at nil favourable of the qualities and di-position of thi« prince, *\0|tviVr ; hat tin. 
well informed rvud intelligent author seldom refers i\n to tie* authority, from whence he 
composed bin hidorv. All co-temp >mry Persian author*, that I have read, ivprwrrt h» ,: ‘ 
ns Tfnk and disputed. I hare rn*trem‘d with many person*, who knew him uvlf nnd tbry 
confirmed this account ; they added, thnt he ud«! of a diRpodfion, and ttua.'MUou*- ~ 

(Malcolm). 
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brother of that chief, ,r ‘" to assume, tho government of tho city of Isfahan, Chapter XIX- 
ami to wafeh his movements. . 


As Ion w ns Abul Fat h Ivhnn was king, ’All Murad had professed 
allegiance. ° He had, during that period, marched against /Jaffa/, Tir Khan 
of Khamsa, who had rebelled and seized upon tho countries in (ho vicinity 
of Aazwin, SuUdniya, and Zanjan. * AH Munul defeated and slew this 
chief, whoso head, according to usage, he sent io Shiraz. 


A.D. 1780, A.H. 
11 Of, appoints his 
own son to the 
government of 
Isfahan. 


’AH Murad, who was at Tihrnn, when these events occurred, instantly W[i0 ^ies ut tbo 
declared himself king, and inarched with all (ho force ho could collect „p [)iwc h of ’Ah' 
toward Isfahan, from whence tho newly appointed governor, Ja’far Khan, fled .Murad Khan, 
to Shiraz at his approach. 


Swlik Rluiu, having assembled a considerable army (which consisted Kent 

of 20,000 men and had been engaged in besieging Yazd) placed it under tho lv jth a "force 

command of his son, ’Ali Na/H, whoso first operations were complete- against ’All 

lv successful. ’Alt Nu/H was joined before ho encountered ’All Muviitl, who is <lo- 
Murnd’s army by his brother, J/nsan Khan. He attacked, and discom- )y 113 

fited the advance of ’All Jin rad ; and the troops with that prince wero ' 
so discouraged by this slight reverse, that they dispersed in different, direc- 
tions. A few went over to ’AH Nil Id ; and the remainder retired to their 
respective homes. The deserted ’Ali Murad, accompanied by his own yr c retronts to 
family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to Hnmmlan, and must Hamndiin. 

eithev havo been taken or compelled to fly his country, if ho 'had been (61) 

immediately pursued. SrnWk Khan, we are informed by ’Ali ltimra, wroto 
to Ids son to desire lie would not lose a moment in improving tho great 
advantage, which fortune had given him ; but the idlo youth, intoxicated 
with his success, thought of nothing but enjoying the triumph. Heentorod 
Isfahan as a conqueror, and for 30 or 40 days, as ’Ali Ilnrita states, that ho , j ■ * c ‘ 
remained in that city, lie gavo himself up to every species of excess, " ns 0 h “ 
Tho moments, which ho so. imprudently wasted, wero taken full advantage 
of by ’AH Murad. That chief, taught by past misfortunes to know that 
his solo dependence was upon his own efforts, and the attachment of his 
army, evinced, on this occasion, an union of tho most resolute spirit with 
the most conciliating temper. He was not only refused protection, but 
threatened with violence, by a powerful chief, (who had deserted from his 
army), if he went to Hnniadnn ; but, instead of avoiding that citv, as he had 
been advised, he advanced rapidly with a few followers, and took 
its ungenerous governor by surprise, slew him, and used his wealth in 
the payment of his new levies. His conduct had more effect upon 
those he desired to gain, from being contrasted with tho vanity, 
the insolence and the dissipation of ’Ali Na/d Khiin, who was, at last, 
roused from his dream of pleasure. Bat the horn- of success was past; Marches to com- 
be was met near Hamadan by ’Ali Murad, and was, in his turn, plote his conquest 
abandoned by almost all his followers. This unexpected defection filled oi’Irak. 
his mind with dismay, and gave his enemy an easy victory. He was com- >Ali Murad 
polled to fly to Shiraz; and the victorious ’AH Murad Klein, encouraged by Khun defeats Alf 
some further successes in the field, resolved upon laying siege to that city. Ka?;L 
His troops had gained several advantage? over those of Sadifc Khan, par- 
ticularly in an action that took place at Abadali, where Tahir Khan, the son 
of Sadi k Khan, ccinimamled the forces of his father. 


tSiidifc Khan, when lie heard that ’Ali Murad, was advancing to attack A.D. 1781, A.H. 
his capital, detached an army (chiefly infantry) to a position, near the D-96, ^ so 11 body 
village of Hazarobahica, about 25 miles from Shiraz, with orders to oppose t f 00 P s near 
his progress ; but the different corps, of which it was composed, quarrelled b ' raZ- 
about the distribution of their provisions, and the whole retreated in a 
disorderly manner, pursued by the horse of ’AH Murad Kbaud 61 

Shiraz was blockaded, rather (ban besieged, for a period of 8 months. Blockades 
The assailants had made no progress in destroying the defences ; but both Siuraz ’ 
the inhabitants and the troops wero reduced to such distress for want of 
supplies, that a general spirit of revolt began to display itself, which ter- 
minated in a part of tho garrison seizing one of the gates, and giving it 
up to ’Ali Murad Khan, whoso army immediately took possession of the 
town on the IStli of Rabi’nhnvwal A.H. 1195 (February A.D. 17 SI) ; but 
they committed no outrage that could cause those, who were within the walls, 
to regret the desire, they had, for some time, entertained, of submitting to his 
authority. 


163 Sadii Khiin had married the mother of ’Alt SInrdd ; and Jiis eldest son, Ja’far Khan 
was a half-brother of that chief.- — (Malcolm.) 

,w 'All Kurad hastened to take advantage of an occurrence, which promised more 
important results, as itr evinced a want of nnion and discipline among those, with whom he had 
to contend. — (Jfalcolm.) 
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Chapter XIX- 

A.D.1781, A.H. 
1196. Sadi/; Khan 
surrenders and is 
put to death. 

His character 
and conduct. 


(62) 


’All Murad Khan 
becomes sovereign 
of Persia. 


Returns to Isfa- 
han. 


Shaikh Wais is 
detached against 
Aha Mu7(ammad 
Khan. 

A/D. 1782, A.H. 
1197, whom he de- 
feats, and sends 
a force in pur- 
suit of him. 


A/D. 1784, A.H. 
1199, 

Shaikh IVais 
abandons his con- 
quests, hud re- 
treats to Tihran 
where he is joined 
by ’Ali Murad. 

Who sends an- 
other army into 
Mazindaran. 


Sadi/c Khan with his family retreated to the citadel; hut he was soon 
compelled to surrender, and was put to death with all liis sons, that had. 
reached manhood, except Ja’far Khan, who had made his terms (long before 
the city was taken) with the conqueror. ■’Ali Raztea states that Sadi/. Khan 
was put to death ; other accounts inform us, that his eyes were first put out 
and then poison administered ; while another asserts, that frantic at the 
loss of sight, he dashed his own brains out. Sadi/; had evinced, : during 
the life-time of his brother Karim, a moderation and judgment that had 
given a very favourable impression of his disposition ; and his conduct at the- 
siege of Bassara added, to his former character of a respectable mart, the 
reputation of a good soldier ; but, in his latter years, we lose all respect 
for an inactive and indulgent parent, who, shutting himself up in his- 
capital, appeared alike insensible to the incompetence and the vices of his 
sons, whom he continued to intrust with the command of his armies, and 
the government of his provinces, till a -general disgust at their misconduct 
and their oppression alienated all minds from his rule. Nor can we deplore- 
fhe fate of a chief, who attained power by depriving of his crown, and of the- 
blessing of sight, the son of a brother, to whose courage and virtues he and- 
liis family were indebted for all they possessed. 165 

’All Murad Khan was now sovereign of Persia, and his character and 
success seemed to promise some years of rest to that disturbed kingdom. 
Among the chiefs of his army, there was none who, during the siege, had 
distinguished himself more for his courage than Akbar Khan, the son of 
Zaki Klian ; hut we may conclude, that chief was as cruel and revengeful, 
as he was brave and enterprising, from a knowledge that lie not oitty 
urged ’Ali Murad to put Sa,dik Khan, with his three younger sons, and some- 
of his principal nobles, to death, hut obtained permission to be their exe- 
cutioner. His eagerness for their fate precipitated his own ; he was accused 
of having plotted against the life of the ruler he served, and it could not 
have been difficult to persuade ’Ali Murad of tlie dangers be had to appre- 
hend from his dangerous cousin. He believed, or affected to believe, that 
he was guilty ; and the prince, Ja’far Klian, became the willing instrument 
of putting to death the man, whose hands were yet stained with the blood of 
his father and of his brothers. 

After remaining a few months at Sliiraz, ’Ali Murad Khan returned to 
Isfahan, which city became, during liis reign, the capital of the kingdom. He 
confided so far in his half brother, Jn ’far Klian, ns to employ him in the 
government of a province. He was first appointed to Shushtar, and after- 
wards to Kliamsa. The command of his army was given to his son, Shaikh- 
IVais, who was detached to the north-western frontier to keep in check 
A7;a Muhammad. The young prince was at first very successful. 

He invaded M azindaran, took Sari, 100 the capital of that province, and 
defeated the chief of the Jvajars, who fled to Astnrabnd. A force was detached 
in pursuit of him; hut the rash commander of this corps, Muhammad 7ahir 
Khan, advanced without securing the difficult defiles, through which he had 
passed; the consequence was, these were occupied by the enemy, who- 
succeeded, not only in cutting oil his communication with the army in 
Mazindaran. hut in preventing any supplies from reaching his camp. The 
distress, which was the consequence of tlieso operations, compelled him 
to attempt a retreat, but that was impracticable. Ho was attacked, defeated 
and slain, by Aha Mu7tammad ; and almost all his followers either lost their 
lives, or were made prisoners. The few, who escaped, communicated a panic 
to the troops with Shaikh Wais, who instantly dispersed, and, by their 
cowardice, compelled their leader to abandon Sari and the other conquests 
which he had made. He retreated to Tihran, where he was joined by ’All 
Murad Khan, whose rage against the chiefs that liad deserted his son was so 
great, that he ordered several of them to he put to death in a most cruel and 
disgraceful manner. ’AH Razioa states that he commanded that their brains 
should ho beaten out by wooden mallets. 

’All Murad Khan, though suffering under a very severe illness, evinced, 
on this occasion, the most active energy. He had formed another army, 
which he sent into Mfizindaran ; and was preparing to support it in person, 


165 Franklin, Olirior, and Waring’ agree in stating that tho eyes of Abu) Fat/j Khan wero 

pnl out by Sndifc Khan: and it appears almost impossible, that the former, who visited 
Shiraz in 178G, when Ja’fnr Khnn, tho son of that prince, was upon tho throne, could bo 
mtstakon in such a fact- Yet *AK Kasica* in his History of tho Zand family, distinctly states 
that the eyes of this princo and his brothers woro 'put ont^ by 'Alt Murad Ivlian, when hQ 
took Shiraz. Tint this is probably an attempt of a partial historian to removo the guilt of 
this net from a prince, for whoso memory he cherished respect. The memory of Karim Khnn 
was so revered in Persia, that tho inhuman Zaki Khnn had not dared to ontrago public 
feeling by tho commission of that crime, by which Sudifc Klinn had commenced his unpropitioun 
reign. — (Malcolm.) , „ , 

166 Snri, tho capital of Mazindaran, was visited by Jonas ITanway in A.P. 1 i-m ; aria 
there were, then, standing four ancient temples, built in the shape of rotundas, about thirty 
foot in diameter, and near oco hundred and twenty high.— (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XIX- 


( 93 ) 


A.D. 1785, A.H. 
1199. His death. 


And character. 


-Tvlien he learnt that Ja’far Khan, (who, ’AH Ra zwk tells us, was at this time 
governor of the Kharnsa) encouraged by the intelligence, that he had 
received, of the reverses which his arms had sustained, and by a report of 
-the dangerous state of his health, had not qnly revolted, but had actually 
•commenced his march towards the capital. ’All Murad was so irritated at 
this event, that he instantly resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers 
•and medical attendants entreated him to remain where lie was, till the 
violence of his disease had abated ; and the latter gave it as their opinion, 
that the fatigue of travelling at that severe season of the year, (for it was 
the depth of winter) would be attended with extreme hazard to his life, but the 
impatient monarch refused to listen to their advice. Their predictions, 

‘however, proved true, and he expired on the road. He died on the 28tli of 
Safar A.H. 1199, (1 1th February 1785) at the village of Morcha Klnear, 107 
-situated about 80 miles from Isfahan. The principal officers of his court 
■concealed his death from the army, till they had reached the capital ; and 
. the royal property was, by this wise precaution, saved from pillage ; for 
almost all the troops, who'had attended this monarch, when they learnt he 
was no more, spread themselves over the country, and began to plunder in 
every direction. 

The character of ’All MurAd Khan has been variously given. He 
.appears to have possessed an energetic and firm mind. There can be no 
better claim to character than the respect of an able enemy. Aha Mu/iam- 
mad Khan, who found if. difficult, while this prince lived, to' maintain 
Mazindaran, was wont to say to those of his adherents, who.urged him to 
advance into ’Ira/f, “ Let us wait till that respectable blind gentleman is out 
of the way, and then, but not before, we may succeed in such an enterprise. . 

A period of five days elapsed from the death of ’All Murad till the arrival 
of Ja’far Khan at Isfahan ; during which short time the name and ensigns 
-of royalty were usurped by Bahir Khan, the governor of that city, a vain, 
imprudent man, who appears to have had no means whatever of supporting 
his pretensions. He fled at. Ja’far Khan’s approach, but was pursued and 

taken ; and bis ambition only obtained him the distinction of sharing the 

.imprisonment of the relations of his late sovereign. The person, whose pre- Ja’t'ar Khan, 
tensions to the throne Ja’far Khan had most, cause to apprehend, was 
Shaikh Wais, the son of the deceased monarch. He addressed a letter to W] . 

that prince, couched in the most friendly terms ; ' but, as soon as he had ghfokh Wam^of 
deluded him within his power, the mask was thrown off, and the confiding s i<dit. 
youth was deprived of sight to prevent his ever disturbing the reign of 
bis treacherous uncle. 

• AM Muhammad kept the promise, which he had often made to his fol- Aha ilahammad 
■ lowers, of leading them into the plains of ’Ira t on the death of ’AH Murad, advances into 
The moment intelligence of ’AH Mur Ad’s death reached ’Aha Mu/iam- 
mad, he issued from the mountains of MAzindarAn into the plains of ’Irah, 
accompanied only by five or six hundred men; and, as he found that his 
numbers were hourly increased by the junction of his own adherents, and 
the disaffected chiefs of his enemies, he pushed boldly on towards IsfahAn, 
satisfied that decided success alone could keep together an army composed 
as bis was. It is affirmed by some writers, that lie bad a secret correspon- 
dence with several of the principal nobles 168 in the country, which he 
invaded ; bub there had been little time for such intrigues, as Jie was at 
Astarabad, when ’AH Murad died ■ and, in little more than two months 
from that date, be entered Isfahan, 109 from whence Ja’far Khan fled at his 
approach in such confusion, that bis baggage, treasure, and even the en?ir/ns 
of royalty, wero plundered by the rabble of the capital. 'We are told that 
the rabble, who plundered Ja’far Khan’s baggage, were encouraged and Jed 
by some nobles, who had escaped from prison ; among these was liikir Kh/o 
who has been before^ mentioned. This chief had not only "been m 


Bahir Klian, 
usurps the name of 
king. 


Is taken 
imprisoned 


and 

by 


WD. im A.JL 
Enters 


prisoned, but severely beaten, by Ja’far Khan to make 
wealth. AVliile his formidable rival. Aha Mn/iaintnad Khan 


him discover h'm 


liimself at Isfahan, Ja’far Klian was welcomed to HhUu.-/!. Tho AW 
■Sayd Murad, 170 , the governor of that city, was v< *- 

allegiance of its inhabitants bad been preserved f,y ff , rj a 
their magistrates. 171 The most activo of t.h 
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1 ; This village lias already been mentioned in t|i<- ic.i, r - , 
his position (after his retreat from Duma;- 1 ' ‘ ' : i ‘ 

Olivier states, that ho ivns invite*! 
assertion. The fact is not stated 
perused. — (Malcolm.) 
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Afca Muhammad 
Khan retreats to 
Tihran. 

.Ta’far Khan 
takes Isfahan 
hut is compelled 
to abandon it. 

A.D. 1786, A.H. 

1201. 


2nd March 1786. 


A.D. 1788, A.H. 
1203, Luff ’All 
Khan is sent to 
subdue Lar. 

Marches to Is- 
fahan. 


Conduct of Hup 
’All Jiuli of Ktizi- 
rtin. 


office of Knlantar (or chief civil magistrate) of the province of 
Fars. Aha, Muhammad Khan did not long remain in possession of his 
conquests. • An unsuccessful attack, which he made on some tribes of 
mountaineers (the Bafehtyaris), who inhabit the great ranges in 
the vicinity of the capital,' led the fluctuating bands, who had been 
the instruments of his success, to desert what they deemed his falling 
fortunes. He was oonsequentlv obliged to make a precipitate retreat to 
Tihran ; and, while he employed himself in forming a more efficient force, 
Ja’far Khan succeeded in repossessing himself of Isfahan. Ra/iim Khan, the 
governor, defended the citadel for some time, and was, when taken, put to 
death. But the advance of Aha Mu7iammad obliged Ja’fnr Khan again 
to abandon that city-, and the remainder of his life was a defensive war 
against that ruler, who became master of almost all ’Ira k. Ja’far Khan had 
not been much more successful in repressing I he rebellion of his own 
subjects, than in opposing his foreign enemies. His cousin, Isma’il Klmn, 
(whose father, a brother of Karim Khan, died during the life-time of that 
ruler) whom he liad entrusted with the government of Hama dan, revolted, 
and defeated the army which lie had sent against him ; the victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Kliusru Khan, the Wall of Ardalan, who brought a large corps 
of Kurds to the aid of Isma’il. He was also repulsed with considerable 
loss from the city of Yazd, which he made an effort to reduce. The 
governor of that city, TaM Khan, was aided by the independent chief of 
I'abbas. 172 But, in the beginning of the last year of his reign, fortune 
seemed more favourable. 173 His sou, Luff ’All Khan, had made_ a 
successful expedition into the mountains of Lar, and, encouraged by A hi 
Muhammad Khan’s absence, he had marched with a considerable force to 
Isfahan, and defeated the troops which had been left for its defence. .But 
his triumph was short; a report, of the near approach of his formidable rival 
obliged him to evacuate that city, which was never again possessed by a 
prince of the Zand family. We are informed by an authority, 174 to 
whom wo cannot refuse credit, that Ja’fav Khan was kind' to his subjects, 
and, gracious to strangers; that his temper was mild, and that lie was 
inclined to justice. This favourable account, which is given of a luxurious 
prince enjoying himself at a moment of comparative repose, and whoso 
affairs were at that period administered by a wise and popular minister, 
Mirza Hussain (father of Muza Buzurg, the prime minister of tbo prince 
Shah ’Abbas, the heir iippnrent of Persia), is not irreconcilable with that 
character, which we are disposed to form of this ruler, from a contemplation 
of the events of his life : nor is the possession of the negative virtues, 
ascribed to him, at variance with those charges of cowardly weakness and 
meditated treachery, which have been affixed to his memory. 17 “ Thero 
can be no doubt, that it was the total disregard, which this monarch showed 
to the honour of one of Ids most faithful and distinguished leaders, and to 
his own pledged faith, which led to his becoming the indirect instrument of 
his own destruction. 

Among the chiefs who served tin's ruler, thero was none more dis- 
tinguished than Uiiji ’All Hull of Kazmin. This nobleman liad been sent 
to quell a very serious revolt in tbo country to the cast of ICnshan. Ho 
had subdued the loader, Mu/iamnind //lissom Klmn, Arab, (who was aided 
by Mir Mul/aiiimad Klmn of TalibnsJ against whom ho bad been detached ; 
and among the prisoners lie had made was a corps of 1,500 Khurasan in- 
fantry, who, after defending themselves bravely, liad capitulated upon the 
express condition of being honourably treated. 

Ja’far Khun refused to ratify this agreement,, and directed that the men 
of this corps should be deprived of their arms, and thrown into prison. It 
was in vain that his general represented that (his act would ho alike im- 
politic and disgraceful ; his remonstrances were disregarded. The indignant 
chief resolved to quit the service of a monarch, who liad sacrificed his reputa- 
tion. He left the army, accompanied by his followers, and, notwithstanding 
tho alternate threats and entreaties of his monarch, lie retired to Kazmin. 

It is probable, that Ja’far Khfm had not power, at the moment.it occurred, of 
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preventing 176 this act of open contumacy; but lie soon afterwards sent an 
army to reduce Ha ji ’All to obedience. This leader, who had, subsequently 
to his departure from camp, refused to obey a summons to attend court, was at 
last persuaded to yield; he did not, however, consent to go to ShliAz, till the 
monarch, he had offended, had sworn upon the Kuran, that he would not 
offer him the slightest injury ; but Ja’far KMn, immediately on his arrival, 
seized him, and, unmindful of his faith, threw him into a prison. Kendered 
desperate by his situation, the -chief of Kazirun entered into a conspiracy 
with some other prisoners to destroy the despot, by whom he had been 
so cruelly treated. Among these was -Sayd Murad A'han, who was first 
trusted and employed, and afterwards confined, by Ja’far Abfin, who ordered 
him to be beaten very severely to compel him to discover his riches. When 
the plot was ripe for execution, a slave, who had been bribed, managed to 
convey poison 177 into the victuals of Ja’far Allan ; and, when that monarch was 
writhing under its effects, the prisoners were released by their friends, and, 
rushing into his chamber, put an end to his existence. The head of their 
sovereign, thrown from the citadel into the square before its gate, announced 
to the astonished inhabitants of Shlrdz, that their ruler was no more. 

Lutf ’All Khan, the son of Ja’far Khan, was in Kirman, when his father 
was murdered ; and Sayd Murad Khan, through the influence of the con- 
spirators, who had acted with him, was proclaimed king ; but he only reigned 
a few months. Lutf ’All Klian, who had been compelled, on receiving the 
first intelligence of the events which had occurred, to ffy from the uncertain 
fidelity of his own troops to the Shaikh of Abushahr, was soon enabled to 
assert his claim to the crown of his father. The Arab chief, who had granted 
him" protection and aid. died ‘immediately after his arrival at Abushahr ; 
but, with his last breath, he charged his son, Shaikh Nnsr, (who was till 
very lately the chief of Abushahr, and is still living) to devote himself to Lutf 
’All Khan, whose small army, when he first took the field, was almost entire- 
ly formed of the followers of this petty ruler. Haji Ibrahim, the principal 
magistrate of the city of Shiraz, who was firmly attached to the cause of 
the absent prince, 'disposed a number of the inhabitants, and the chiefs of 
tribes, to his interest. The approach of a considerable corps under 
Shah Murad, the brother of Sayd Murad, threatened destruction to Lutf ’All 
Khtin’s force ; hut the second-in-commaud, ’All Oimmat Khan, being 
attached to Ha jl Ibr&hlin, prevailed upon the soldiers to seize their general, 
and to declare in favour of the prince whom tliej r were sent to oppose ; 
who, encouraged by this event, hastened to the capital, where the influence 
of his friends had been so effectually exerted, that he was welcomed by the 
unanimous voice of its inhabitants. -Sayd Murad Kh&n, who had shut 
himself up in the citadel, was soon compelled to surrender, and suffered 
death ; but Jfajl ’All Auli, (whose defection from that cause, which resent- 
ment and despair had led him to adopt, was essential to the success of this 
revolution), had, with several others, received the most solemn assurances 
of pardon from jEfajl Ibrahim ; and Lutf ’All Khan, on his accession to the 
throne, not only confirmed these promises, but marked, with favour and 
confidence, those to whom they were made. 

jffajl Ibrahim was the son of AZajl AZnsham, a respectable magistrate of 
Shiraz, who, having lost his eye-sight through old age, 178 was, during his 
latter years, unfit for business, and left a large family in very low circum- 
stances. The name of Aajl //a sham is still held in very great respect in 
his native city. 'When the great conqueror, Nadir Shah, encamped there, 
this magistrate gave him an entertainment in the garden of L>il-Knsha. 
This event, which flattered the vanity of the family, as it proved the conse- 
quence of Haji Hnsham, is related in the history of If a ji Ibrahim; and the son 
of that minister, Mirza Mu/tarnmad Khan, gave the author an entertainment 
in 1800 on the same spot, where (he took care to inform him) his grand- 
father had feasted Nadir Shah and his court about 70 years before^ Hdji 
/insham’s son, JZViji Ibrahim, earh' succeeded to the office of magistrate 
to ono of the wards of his native, city ; and his manly character, in which 
good temper and good sense were combined with the most extraordinary 
fortitude, raised him rapidly info high employment. He had been 
placed in the situation, his father held, by Ivarlm Khan, and promoted to 
the higher charge of all the Haidar! Mahals, which included more than 

170 It is possible tlmt the chiefs of liis nrmy wonld lmve refused to act against IlSn 
’Alt Full on an occasion, when the question was ono of personal liononr, aiid evidently 
imtnixcd (at the moment) with any dcsiro of revolt. — (Malcolm). 

1 hero follow the history of ’AU R.-uirJ, wlio is very particnlr.r, and, I have no doubt 
correct in his account of the deatli of Ja’far Khan. Waring states, that the poison was 
s administered by a female slave, who had formerly belonged to Sayd Slnr/id Khan Olivier 
asserts, that this prince had taken medicines to lessen his corpulence, which had fucIi an 
effect upon his general health, as to reduce him to a state of debilitv and sufferin'' that 
made it easy for the conspirators to attack and overcome him. — (Malcolm.) 

V s Kit. “Through his great years and exccssivo old age.” 
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half the city, by All Murad ; and as it was chiefly owing bo his exertions, 
that Ja far Khan obtained such easy possession of Shiraz, when forced to 
Ay f rom Isfahan, he had (as has been before stated) raised Haji Ibrahim 
(o the high station of Kalantar, or first magistrate, of the province of 
Fars ; and the influence, which that situation gave, enabled him to repay 
the debt of gratitude to the father, by placing his son upon the throne. 

1 hough Luff ’Ah Khau, on bis elevation to the throne was not yet 20 
years of age, 1,8 ho had been matured by continual employment during his 
father’s reign ; and he was already ranked, in the estimation of both his 
friends and enemies, among the bravest and the best soldiers of his country. 
His appearance was singularly calculated to win that admiration, which 
his qualities commanded. His conutenance was beautiful, and full of 
animated expression ; Ins form tall and graceful ; and though slender, lie was 
active and strong. In skill as a horseman, and in dexterity at all martial 
exercises, he was unrivalled ; nor was lie deemed wanting in those mental 
qualities which his situation required. He had displayed, on several occa- 
sions, as much conduct as courage : and before he ascended the throne, ills 
manners were kind and prepossessing, particularly to his inferiors ; bat, 
soon after he obtained power, his disposition changed, and bis mind 
appears to have lost some of its best qualities. He was no longer mild and 
conciliating, but proud and self-sufficient. The gratitudeand esteem, which he 
expressed for Haj; Ibrahim, gave way to feelings of alarm and suspicion. 180 

Lntf ’All Khan was hardly established in the government, before Aifca . 
Mu/iammad Khan advanced to attack him. The young prince ventured to 
meet his enemies in the field, and a battle was fought at a village, called 
Hazdvobaizwa, 181 within 25 miles of Shiraz ; but he was defeated by superior 
nnmbevs, and forced to fly to Shiraz. The Hajar prince, encouraged by his 
success, immediately invested that city ; but, aftor a vain endeavour (con- 
tinued for more than a month) (o make some impression upon its defences, he 
raised the siege, and returned to Tihran, which had now become the capital 
of his kingdom. 

The next year, Luff ’Ali Khan, who expected a repetition of 
this attack, made formidable preparations to resist it ; but Aba MuTiam- 
ruad Khan was occupied in Azarbaijan; and the young ruler ofFars, unwilling 
that the force, he hud collected, should remain idle, resolved to march into 
Kinndn to compel the governor, Mir Hussain Khan, Kahki, of that province 
to submit to Ins authority. The season of operations was almost past ; and 
all the prudent counsellors of Luff ’Alf Klmn urged him to accept the terms 
offered by the chief of Kirman, which included the full acknowledgment 
of his authority, the regular payment of the revenue of the province, and 
every submission, that could be required of him, except his personal at- 
tendance at court. But on this the impetuous prince insisted ; and, with a 
view of enforcing it, he laid siege, during a very severe winter, to the oily of 
Kirman. Almost all the horses, and many of the men of his army, perished 
through cold and huuger ; for, when the snow became deep, it was impossible 
to furnish his camp with regular supplies of provisions. Compelled by the 
defection of some of his troops, and the clamorous discontent of all, to raise 
the siege of Airman, be returned to Shiraz. 183 

Before he proceeded on this unfortunate expedition, he had appointed 
one of his younger brothers, who was quite a child, to the nominal rule of 
Fdrs ; but he had, at the same time, committed the civil government of 
Shiraz, and the countries in its vicinity, to Hap Ibrdhftn. The command 161 
of the garrison 181 of that city was given to a chief of his own tribe, called 
Barklneardar Khan ; and the ark, or citadel, was placed in charge of another 
nobleman of the Zand family. This division of authority, which was meant 
to guard against the effects of treachery, tended only to promote it- 
Barkhwardar Khan, who was a weak and arrogant man, vain of his rank and 
his independent power over the military, insisted, but without effect, upon 
Haji Ibrahim paying him all those submissive attentions, which, in Persia, 
are considered as due to a superior. 185 Offended at what seemed a personal 
insult, he laboured to impress bis prince with the belief, that so marked a 
proof of disrespect to-a lord of the Zand family could only have been shown 
by a man, who cherished traitorous designs. If these representations were 


179 lit. *■ Had not yet traversed 20 days’ marches of the daily stages of Ufa.’ ’ 
iso jjor , vas jt, perhaps, surprising- that ho should have viewed, with more jealousy than 
regard, the snbject,who had shown himself jiossesscd of the dangerons power of placing the 

crown upon his head.— (Malcolm), ■ , 

,sl This village has already been mentioned in this chapter, ns tlio placo at uincn 
Sodi.t Khan’s army quarrelled over the division of thoir rations and dispersed. . 

192 With a mind rendered sullen and irascible by tho reverse ho had sustained. 
(Malcolm) . 

i 95 With separate powers.— (Malcolm.) 

1“1 •< Towers and walls, and tho soldiery told off for garrisoning tho fort. 

195 Lit. “ Kevorenco and respect.” • 
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Chapter XIX. or a lutjnr was upon (ho throne ; but' all .desired, * that Persia should ho 
groat and powerful, and enjoy internal tranquillity.” 

//dji Ibrahim had, perhaps, persuaded himself that, by this not of 
treason, ho was only anticipating an event which must occur and 
saving his country from the misery of a protracted war between two ’rival 
families ; hut there can be no doubt that his real motive was that of self- 
preservation. Ho had lost all confidence in Luff ’All Ivliiin. He knew that 
he had many enemies, who wore incessant in their endeavours to destroy 
him ; and, ho perceived from the conduct of the prince, that their repre- 
sentations had made all the impression which they could desire. Under 
these circumstances, ho sought to preserve his life, and to place himself, by 
an act of signal service, under the protection of a powerful monarch. 
Ho was successful in attaining his object ; bub bis memory is stained with 
tbo icproach of having destroyed a family, to whom lie owed all his 
advancement. 
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When Luff ’AH Khan had advanced • some marches on his way to 
Isfahan, Z/nji Ibrahim, by iho aid of a small corps of citizens, which lie had 
formed, and placed under (ho command of his youngest brother Mu7tam- 
mnd /Zussain Khan, seized the two noblemen, Bnrkhtwrdiir Khan and Mu/iam- 
mad ’All Khan. They were invited to a consultation on some affairs regard- 
ing the civil administration, and seized as they were at the /Jdji’s house; 
arid so well wore his measures taken, that Ibis was affected without the slightest 
bloodshed. An account of his success was despatched to one of his 
brothers, ’Abdur Ra/rim Kl»in, who was with the army, which was, when 
the messenger arrived, encamped at a village within five farsangs of Iii\- 
mislia, fo which tbo troops of AM Mn/iammad Khan bad advanced, com- 
manded by Pat 4 'Ali Khan, the nephew of that ruler, then known by the 
familiar appellation of Bilbo Khan, 163 and who was, at that period, 22 years of 
age. Tbo brother of /7nji IbrilMm communicated to his friends, and to 
the chiefs concerned in the plot, the intelligence he had received ; and 
it was settled that, immediately after dark, some of the infantry should 
fire upon Luff ’Ali Kluln’s quarters, and that this fire, accompanied by a 
great noise, should be the signal for tbo friends of Aiiji Ibrahim to assemble. 
The moment the first shot was fired, loud shouts followed from every quar- 
ter of the camp, and bodies of men began to move. The prince, equally 
astonished and enraged, sent messenger after messenger to enquire the 
cause of the uproar. These, at last, returned, and advised him to mount 
his horse, and escape, as his own troops had become Ids enemies- None 
of bis principal officers would attend bis summons ; one chief alone, Tab- 
masb Khan, Faili, and 70 men continued with him. Accompanied b\ r this 
small party, he proceeded towards the capital, of which he was satisfied-his 
friends still retained possession. On the second day after he left the camp, 
he received full information of all that had passed ; hut, being now joined 
by about 300 horsemen, he moved boldly ou the gates of Shiraz, and sent 
a person to demand of Idaji Ibrahim, the reason of his conduct. “ Inform 
Luff ’AH Khan,” said that minister, calmly to the person who waited 
on him, “ I knew his intentions, and had no other mode of saving my 
life, but by depriving liim of the power to take it away. Advise him,” 
be added, “ to abandon all hope of repossessing Shiraz, and bid him 
think only of saving himself by flight.” But the proud prince, who had 
already been joined by a number of his troops, scorned this advice. 

“The traitor,” said he, “after all is but a citizen, 189 and bis force 
consists merely of a few shop-keepers, who can never withstand brave 
soldiers.” Supported by the expectations he expressed, he encamped 
near the walls of the city ; but Z/i’ijf Ibrahim called upon the few 
troops, who still adhered to their monarch, to return immediately to their 
homes, if they desired the safety of their property and of those they loved. 130 
The appeal ” had full effect, and the deserted Luff ’All Khan was 
compelled to fly with four or five attendants to Abuslialir. He found, 
however, that the Shaikh of that, place, who had before rendered him 
essential service, was no longer bis friend. The chief was devoted to 
II aji Ibrahim. But he met with a kind reception, and all the aid Ins 
limited means could afford, from the governor of the neighbouring port 
of Bandar Reg; and was enabled, from the support he received from him, 
to collect a few followers, with whom lie resolved to attempt the recovery 
of Shiraz. 


183 Baba" Khan was the name, by which Path ’All Khan was known till the death of his 
uncle. Aia Mohammad Khan was in the hahit of terming him “ Baba” or “ child ; and 
the name continued to he given to him, after he attained manhood.— (Malcolm). 

185 Shahri, or “citizen ” is used in Persia as a term of contempt to signify nnwarhke ; tho 
soldiers, called Turk!, of that country being all men of wandering tribes.— (Malcolm). ■ 

no He obtained this great advantage, owing to that policy which had placed the families 
of the soldiers of the army in the capital. — (Malcolm). 
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composer of the History of the extinction of the Znnd dynnsfcv, they out- 
numbered morn than ten to one. The bravo prince, however, did not 
dcclino the combat, but left the entrenchments, with which he had fortified 
his camp, and drew up his men in somo gardens, with the double object, of 
occupying a strong position, and concealing bis numbers from observation. 
The action was, at, its commencement, favourable to his enemies, who drove 
bis men from their position and pursued them some distance beyond it; hut 
Luff ’Ali Kbfin, who possessed eminent talents ns a commander, observed that 
they had commenced to plunder the camp, which be had abandoned: and, 
judging the opportunity favourable, lie made a resolute and successful 
charge with a body of horse, whom lie rallied. Uis repulsed troops, 
encouraged by the gallantry of their chief, returned to tin- charge, and the 
enemy gave way in every tpmrtor. The victoiy was complete ; and it was 
rendered more decisive from one of (he principal leaders off he A'ihjrir army, 
Knrtru A'uli Khan, being among the prisoners, who were taken on this day by 
the Zand prince. 

Jfaji Ihrulihn, who perceived, in these recurring successes, a dan- 
gerous increase of reputation to Luff ’Ah' Khan, wrote to Aka Jlu/mm- 
mnd. urging hint to advance in person to Shiraz. That monarch, quite sensi- 
ble ol the importance of the crisis, moved with a large force towards the city. 
Some authors state that he lmd -10,000 men, but this number is an 
exaggeration. Though his numbers exceeded (hose of Jits enemy, in a pro- 
portion of nearly a hundred to one, be appears to have proceeded with a 
caution, which ptoved that he thought there was mtirli to apprehend from 
the hold enterprise of his enemy; nor was lie mistaken. On f lie 1-ith of Shnwril, 
A. II. 1 2011, he reached the village of May in, which is at a di-tancc of about 
GO miles from Shiraz, and ol from IVrsepolis. He posted an advance 
guard under Ibrahim Khan in the lias's, bet ween the villages of Marin mid 
Albnrz. Ln/f ’Ali Khan, with a lmml of only a tew hundred men, attacked 
upwards of 30,000, He was stirres-fnl in surprising the advance guard of 
Ak a Mu/iainniml Khan's army, which he defeated : he killed Ibrahim Khan, . 
and a great number of his party, and pursued the fugitives to their camp. 
The darkness of the night, the b ars that were communicated by those who 
had tied from the advance, and t lie terror of bis name, created trdismay and 
confusion, winch, at. one period, promised complete success. Almost the 
whole of Aka Mti/mmmad Khan’s army dispersed, and the assailants had 
arrived at the royal quarters, when a chief, named Mirzii Fntknlla, Arda- 
Irini, who bad joined Luff ’Ali Khan, assured him, that the A’njar monarch 
was among the fugitives, and entreated that, ho would not. lose the wealth, be 
had so nobly won, by permitting bis followers to plunder the jewels and 
treasures of an empire. The chief was, unfortunately, believed. Tm/f’Ab 
Klirin directed bis men to halt, and not to enter the royal pavilion ; they 
obeyed, but dispersed to plunder in other directions. Some historians 
declare that Fat /in Ha was sincere in his report; others assert, that he was 
the emissary of the crafty Aka Mukaimimd Ktian. When the morning 
downed, Luff ’Ail heard, with dismay, the public crier call to prayers, 1 ®'’ which 
announced to those, that remained of AM Muhammad •Khan’s army, that 
their sovereign was at bis post. He had never left it, and, when he found 
it impossible to remedy the confusion, info which his troops were thrown, he 
had remained stationary at his quarters, surrounded by some of his guards, 
expecting from the small numbers of the enemy, and their want of disci- 
pline, the very events which had occurred Luff ’All Khan, awakened from 
his dream of victory, found himself compelled to fly with all the speed ho 
could, to save himself From being made prisoner. 

The daring attempt of Luff ’Ali Khan to recover his power ought 
not to be deemed an act of desperate temeiity, in which success was 
impossible. That prince well knew from experience, that., in. an army 
composed like tlio one which lie attacked, confusion, if once introduced, 
was likely to become irremediable. He also knew that, in the actual state 
of Persia, the minds of a number of chiefs of tribes fluctuated between him 
and Aka Muhammad Khan. These leaders, it was obvious from recent 
occurrences, always acted upon the impulse of tlie moment, and as 
the part they took was blindly adopted by tlleiv followers, he bad a 
right to expect that brilliant success would turn the tide in his favour, 
and that lie should be able to overcome bis enemies, with the. very 
means they had collected for his destruction. The plan of the attack 
was able ; he proceeded with every caution, and completely surprised the 
advance corps of his enemy. The advantage he took of fin's first success 
showed at once his skill and Ids determined courage. Victory was snatclieu 
from him by' one of those accidents, which have, so often, decided the fate 
of battles and of empires. 


iss TIub is never done, except when the king commands in person. 
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•’Abdulla Ivhan, who was the most distinguished of all those that had 
adhered to his fortunes, to advance with halt' his force, and make a false 
attack upon the town. Me kept tho remainder in reserve ; and when lie 
saw that the attention of tho enomy was wholly occupied by the corps with 
’Abdulla, lie led the troops under his immediate command to another part 
of the fort; and, being furnished with scaling ladders, 'they had mounted 
the walls before they woro perceived. The garrison, though surprised, 
made an obstinate resistance, but were ultimately driven from all their 
posts, and obliged to take shelter in the citadel ; and, even that, they were 
soon compelled to abandon. The officers, Muhammad H ussnin Khan, A'ara- 
guzalu, and Abdur Ra/uni Kluin, brother of H nji Ibrahim, who commanded 
in Kirman, eflected their escape, but a great number of their men were 
slain, and the wiiolo of the baggage fell into the hands of their concjnerors. 
Luff ’All Khan once more assumed the style of a sovereign; and coins 
were struck, and the Klrn/ba read in his name, to commemorate the last of 
liis glorious achievements. ’Ah Rnztea, tho historian of his reign, when 
speaking of this event, emphatically observes, “ that the fortune of this 
prince shono brightest at the moment of its close.” 

AIm Muhammad Khan, when he heard of the fall of Kirman, marched 
with all the force lie could collect, to encounter a foe, who seemed to rise 
greater from every misfortune. Luff ’Ali Khan was not dismayed 
by the vast superiority of numbers, that came against him ; and his 
soldiers woro encouraged b} r some partial successes to second his heroic 
ardour ; but, after the siege had lasted four months, they began to 
suffer great distress, and several corps became discontented. One body of 
infantry, which had charge of some towers, gave them up to the 
enemy, and between two and three thousand of Aka Muhammad Khan’s 
troops had entered, before the information of this treachery reached Luff 
’All Khan. Tlie moment he beard of it, he hastened to the spot, and 
succeeded, after a severe contest, in repulsing the enemy; but this was liis 
last success. One of the chiefs,’ Nujaf ’Ali Khan, Khurasanf, in whom the 
gallant prince had most confided, determined' to betray him. The traitor 
had charge of the citadel, which joined in one part with the outworks 
of the town. He opened the gates at this entrance, and Aha Muhammad 
Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men, and prepared to 
support them with his -whole army. Luff ’All Khan, when he heard of 
this second act of treachery, hoped that his efforts might be again success- 
ful, and attacked them with the most determined valour, but in vain; 
their numbers were too great, and lie was obliged to retire, after seeing 
the bravest of bis followers, either slain or put to flight. 

Aha Mu/tammad Khan, whose principal object was to prevent the 
escape of Luff ’All, had surrounded Kirman, and had posted a strong body 
of men opposite every gateway. The young prince, though beset on all 
sides, maintained the contest in the town during three hours ; and at, 
night, be crossed the ditch by a small bridge, made of loose planks, which 
were removed the moment they had served the purpose for which they 
were placed. The lines of the enemy were yet to be passed. He threw 
himself upon them with great courage, and, accompanied by three attend- 
ants, succeeded in breaking through the troops, by whom he was opposed. 
He fled in the direction of Nirmaslur, and reached that district in safety. 

When day dawned, and Aka Muhammad heard of the flight of Luff _ 
’Ali Klian, lie wreaked his vengeance upon the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the city of Kirman ; nearly 8,000 women and children were granted as 
slaves to his soldiers, and all the males, who had reached maturity, were 
commanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of their eye-sight. The 
numbers, that were slain upon this memorable occasion, were great, and 
exceeded even those who were deprived of sight ; though the latter arc 
said to have amounted to 7,000. 190 Those, who escaped his cruelty, owed 
their safety neither to mercy, nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their exe- 
cutioners, who were exhausted with the work of blood. It has been 
stated that Aka Mu/tammad Khan directed that a number of pounds 
weight of eyes should be brought him; nor is the tale in the least in- 
credible. Many of these miserable wretches are still alive. Some, who 
subsist on charity, 157 wander over Persia. I find, in one of my manuscripts, 
a remarkable anecdote of Aka Mu/tammad KhAn’s conduct on this occasion. 


190 1 follow tlie manuscript of a contemporary writer. When I hare ashed any of tho 
chiefs, who wero present at this massacre, how many man were deprived of eight, their 
answer was always the same : “ Many thousands.” — (Malcolm). _ T 

197 When at Shiraz, on the 4th of June 1800, I thought that the best mode, in which 1 
could celebrate the birth-day of onr beloved monarch, was to distribnte alms to the poor ; a 
great nnmber assembled, and among them were more than a hundred men, whose eyes had 
been taken out nt Kirman. — (Malcolm). 
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501 The brutal inunUfl offered lo Luff ’Ali, when lie wm carried before Afcii Mn?mmmnd, 
aro too Blocking to bo depcribod. Tho JOngltHh reader Avould rovolt from tho narration of a 
Bcono which disgraced 1mm an nature. — (Malcolm). 
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Chapter XIX- quality lie possessed (except his pnrsonnl valour and his ability ns a leader) 

was npainst him. JJo had knowledge without prudence ; and his judgment 

was subdued by bin passions. His pride -was cxtremo ; nnd when his 
fortune was a! its lowest, ho. scorned to uso any efforts to conciliate or 
attach those whom he considered himself horn to command. IIo was 
violent and unrelenting, and never tried to conquer by other means, than 
fear.-' ,; lint his faults, which were numerous, have ail been forgotten by 
, his countrymen, who spank only of his manly beauty, elevated courage and 

cruel destiny. 

Tbo princes of the Zand dynasty ruled over a great part of Persia for 
nearly half a century ; but. from Iho death of their founder, Karim Khan, 
their power had never possessed any stability. This is, in the first place, 
to he attributed to their internal divisions; and in the second, to the 
genius of their enemy. A fra Mu/mtuinud Kluin. That monarch had, from 
the hour he lied from Shiraz, laboured incessantly to destroy them, and 
bis task was now completed. Ho owed this triumph more to his foresight 
and perseverance, than to anv brilliant successes of his arms- TIis present 
object was to prevent the claims of those ho had subdued ever being 
(7G) I't'vivod : almost every person, who could liavo formed the most remoto 
pretensions, from his birth, to the throne, was put to death or deprived of 
sight. ’Abdulla Kbfin, tbo uncle of Luff 'AH.Kbnn wns, I boliove, tho 
only exception, lie bad married tlie sister of 7/nji ’All A’idi Klain, of 
Ktminli), and bis pardon was granted in consideration of that chief, for 
whom A fra Mn/iammad Khun had great regard and respect. Not only 
tin- tribe of Zand, but all those, who bad been tbo active supporters of the 
family of Karim Kluin, were removed from the province of Pars into the 
most distant quarters of the kingdom.* 13 

Whenever Fiu'ri-rs favoured him, lie mod his power with n severity which might have 
strengthened mi established ruler, hitt which could have no effect lint that of creatine enemies 
to one, who, litre him, wns always strugi'ling ngainsl the stream of adversity, — (Malcolm). 

J It lias been before mentioned, that the not ire trilu-s of Persia had been encouraged by 
Karim Kluin to assert the superiority. which had belonged, in former days, to their ancestors. 
Their efforts had been purcrssfn) j and they bad, for n abort period, enjoyed power j but their 
nso of it had not been such, as to lead the more peaceable inhabitants of Persia to regret their 
downfall. This race of men were bravo nnd warlike ; but habits of long subjection bad 
rendered them even more tritdo nnd barbarous than those, who rose to fortune upon their 
ruins.— (Malcolm). 


CHAPTER XX. 


An account of tlic slate of- Persia, and of the neighbouring nations, at the 
period of the establishment of the power of Aka Muhammad Khan, the 
founder of the reigning family. 

Before we proceed to give the history of the family, which now occupies 
the throne of Persia, a chapter must be devoted to a review of the -actual 
-condition of that kingdom and of the neighbouring states, at the moment 
that Aha Mu/iummad Khan overcame the hist prince of the Zand dynasty. 
By referring to the situation, in which the provinces of tlie empire then 
were, and to that of adjoining countries, we shall better understand the 
progress which the reigning dynasty have made to establish their power, 
and to restore Persia to t ; har. rank which it once held among Asiatic nations. 

At the death of Lu£f ’All Khan, we may pronounce that Aha Mn/iam- 
mad Khan was the actual, as well as acknowledged, sovereign of the 
provinces of Astavabad, of Mtizindaran, of Gilan, of the whole of ’Ira7c, of 
Pars and of Kirman. The situation of these countries, which extend 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, could only be deemed settled 
•and obedient by a comparison of their condition to Khurasau, aud other 
parts of the empire, which had been broken into a number of petty 
principalities at the death of Nadir Shah, and had, subsequent to that 
event, thrown off their allegiance to those rulers, who assumed the title 
of sovereign of Persia. 

The territories, which were at this period under the rule of Aka 
Muhammad Khan, had enjoyed tranquillity during the latter years of the 
reign of Karim Khan, but, since his death, they had become a scene of continual 
contests. Though the efforts to obtain the crown had been limited 
to the descendants of that prince and their enemy, Aka Muhammad 
Khan, the necessity, which each pretender had, in his turn, experi- 
enced for the support of the chiefs of tribes, had elevated that class 
into a consequence much beyond what they had ever before possessed. 
The events, which have been related, show that the attachment of these 
chiefs, to the cause they had adopted, was seldom to be depended upon. 
It rested upon no honourable basis ; aud defection, from being common, 
bad almost ceased to be considered as disgraceful. A selfish feeling had 
taken the place of that spirit of loyalty, for which the nobles of Persia 
were once distinguished, and their descendants showed, even in action, 
a cautious prudence, which rendered their courage as equivocal as their 
faith. The greatest of those engagements, which the native historians of 
■this period describe, deserve no other name than that of trifling skirmishes. 
When the armies met, a few men (generally of the tribe of the ruler for 
whom they fought) attacked each other with all the ardour of inveterate 
hostilit}-. The other tribes almost always kept aloof till they saw one or 
- other of these parties mevail ; and then, if they did not betray their leader, 
they joined in flight, or pursuit, according to the issue of the first contest. 
In many of these bloodless battles, though there were twenty or thirty 
thousand on eacli side, not more than fifteen or twenty were killed, and 
perhaps doable the number wounded. This fact alone sufficiently 
accounts for those extraordinary victories, which the personal valour of 
a leader, and a few brave attendants, often obtained over the most superior 
numbers. 

Though some of the chiefs of tribes were compelled to place their 
families at the capital of the ruler they served, where they were guarded 
uis hostages for tlieir fidelity, others, (and among them, the most powerful) 
had lodged bolli their wives and children and their possessions in their native 
towns or villages, which they had fortified on the plea of providing against 
(the predatory attacks of their enemies, but with the real view of rendering 
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themselves, in some degree, independent of the caprice and power of their 
sovereign. ~ * " 

The condition of the military nobles, or rather feudal lords, of Persia 
was not favourable to the designs of AM Mu/iammad Khan ; but that 
politic prince had succeeded in uniting the efforts of his own tribe, all of 
whom were devoted to his cause. To effect this object, he . had - made what 
were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He had forgiven, "ben he had the 
power to revenge it, the blood of his father and of his uncles : and had par- 
doned the grossest personal insults, which had been offered to himself in 
captivity. His magnanimity was rewarded by the unanimous support of 
his tribe • and, in the condition in which Persia then was, lie derived the 
greatest strength from their fidelity and attachment. 

Astavabad had long been the residence of the Aajar chiefs ; it was im- 
possible from its situation, at a distant corner of the empire, ever to make 
it the capital : but many reasons combined to render AM Mu/iairmiarl Khan 
desirous of being near the hereditary possessions of his family, and those 
Turki tribes, on which he was in a great degree dependent for maintaining 
the crown he had acquired. He determined, therefore, to fortify Tihran, 
which stands immediately at the base of that lofty range of mountains, 
which divide 'Irak from Mazindaran. The fortifications of Isfahan and 
Shiraz were dismantled. Those of Kirtnan had also been razed to the 
ground ; and the inhabitants of those cities, harassed with the sieges they had 
sustained, saw, without sorrow, the progress of the work of demolition . 201 
The city of lvirmftn had, at a former period, been one of (he richest and 
most populous in Persia. When the European factories were established 
at Gombroon (Bandar ’Abbas), it became a great emporium of trade between 
Europe and India, and the countries of Persia, Kabul and Tartary. The 
province, of which it is the capital, was not productive ; but it boasted some 
rare articles of commerce, particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
which approaches nearer, than any other, in fineness to that of Kashmir. 

The ancient province of Carducbia, (the modern Kurdistan) which is 
bounded to the east by the plains of ’Irak and A?arbaijan, to the west by 
the nyer Tigris, to the north by Armenia, and to the south by the territories 
of Baghdad, had, in former ages, as at present, always maintained its own 
rude government; and though its mountain chiefs had generally acknow- 
ledged the authority of a paramount lord, they had, for ages, enjoyed more 
real independence than those of any other province in this quarter of Asia. 
Sliarif-ud-din, in his preface to the Tarikhi Akrad, a history of his native 
country, states that authors differ regarding the origin of the Kurds. Some 
believe them to he descended from those Persians, who were saved from the 
cruelty of Zwahh&k. Others trace them to the jins, or genii ; while many state, 
that the devs, or demons, connected themselves with the women of the 
earth, and begot the Kurds. Xenophon also informs us that, in the 
very earliest periods of the history of Persia, the chiefs of Ivurdistan.were 
disobedient and turbulent vassals 205 to the most powerful of its monarchs ." 05 
There are indeed some grounds to believe, that it was the valour of this 
race, which emancipated their country from the foreign rule of the 
successors of Alexander. 


Eor a short time, the legions of Borne 207 had occupied a part of 
Carducbia, but they had, probably, possession of Jittlo more than their 
military positions ; and it .is remarkable that none of the numerous Tartar 
tribes, who have overrun Persia, have ever permanently established them- 
selves in tin’s province, which is still inhabited by an original and rndo race; 
who, though they have departed from the religion, maintain fho usages 
and habits of their forefathers, and speak a barbarous dialect of the ancient 
lan <T uao-e of Persia. There are some Arabian tribes in this country ; and 

r"> c> 


20 j 'j^ougli some of tho military clascs might havo sighed after their lost power, and 
regretted that their harvest of plunder was over, the other inhabitants of thoso provinces, 
that were now subject to AH Muhammad Khan’s rule, were quite prepared, by past scones, 
to welcome the establishment of any government which promised, from its stability, to 
afford them an effectual and permanent protection. — (Malcolm.) , 

105 Mirza flairat has rendered "vassals " by Nuwwub the plural of naib, a vice -regent. 
This certainly is rather a free translation, but very correct in this instance, at it id cxitcil) 


what these chiefs were. , t « 

sou yf 0 ] mY0 evidence of this fact in the pago of Xenophon, which informs ns, that sucu 
was the case in the very earliest periods of the history of Persia. (SpetUnan e Cyrns) 
“ The prisoners informed Xenophon, that the Cardnchians, who inhabited tho moun- 
tains along tho Tigris, through which he desired to march, wero a 
and not subject to tho king ; and that ouco the king’s army, consisting of 1-0, WU men, 
penetrated into their country, whence not ono of them returned, the roads being iinrai} 
passnble.’ , ~~ (Malcolm.) , . * » -1 

wr The Persian word is Rum ; this form is now used for tho Turkish dominions, anu *n - 
been adapted since the establishment of tho eastern empire of the Romans. It may alway 
bo considered as a general and indefinite name, by which Persian authors dose nt# 
provinces west of tho Euphrates, to tho shores of tho Euxiuo and Mediterranean.— (Mnicoun.,/ 
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several of the principal Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families of 
that nation. The historian of Kurdistan includes all the province of 
Laristan in that country, which, according 1 to him, extends to the Persian 
Gulf. The same author states .that Kurd signifies, “valiant” and that 
Rustam, though horn in Sistan, was of a Kurdish family. He says that 
the common reading of Rustnin-i-Gurd is erroneous, and that it should be 
Rustam-i-Kurd, or Rustam the Kurd. 

The causes, which have enabled this people to preserve their soil 
from strangers, are obvious. Their country is mountainous and barren ; 
and the few beautiful and fertile valleys, which are interspersed amongst its 
clustering hills, offerno adequate temptation to reward the effort, that would 
be necessary, to its complete reduction : for its warlike and robust 
inhabitants are singularly attached to their native land, and- the conquest 
of their rugged mountains would be found as difficult to make, as it would 
prove -unprofitable to maintain. This race of men have never been united 
under one ruler; 208 and perhaps this circumstance, which, had they 
possessed a more inviting country, must have soon led to their subjugation, 
has been one of the causes, which has enabled them to preserve their 
independence. Sharif-ud-din, in his history of this nation, asserts that, when 
an envoy from a chief of Kurdistan came before Mu/iammad,'the prophet was 
so struck by his fierce looks and gigantic frame of body, that he prayed to God, 
that so formidable a race should never be united ; and hence those divisions, 
which have ever since continued to distract that country. Their chiefs, 
constantly at war with each other, have always sought the protection 
of some great power, whose influence or occasional aid enabled them to 
preserve, or increase, their territories They have repaid the support they 
received, by the acknowledgment of the monarch, who granted it, as their 
paramount sovereign ; and, as such, they have discharged the obligations 
they had incurred, sometimes by tribute, and sometimes by military service. 
We are not surprised' to find, that, their most powerful neighbours have 
preferred the professions of allegiance and real aid, which they have received 
from the petty rulers of Kurdistan, to the hazard of an attempt to subdue 
them into more complete submission. The situation of their country, 
which has generally been the frontier that divided great empires, has 
been favourable to the policy of its chiefs; and we may conclude that, fin 
aucient days, these vacillated between the two empires of the Roman 
emperor and of the raonarchs of the Sasani dynasty, in the same 
manner, as they do at this moment, between the kings of Persia and the 
emperors of Turkey. 209 The largest half of Kurdistan, at present, term 
themselves subjects of the Turkish empire, which they prefer to Persia, as 
it is, at this moment, less able to coerce the payment of tribute, or to exact 
military service. 

The districts of Kurdistan, which lie near the Tigris and in the vicinity 
of Baghdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish government; while those, 
that are situated more to the northward and eastward, profess to be 
under the protection of the king of Persia. Among the latter chiefs, the Waff, 
or princo, of Ardalau is by far the most powerful. The town of Sahnn, 

, the capital of Ardalau, lies in lat. 35" 12"N., and long. 40"E, and is distant 
GO miles from Ramadan. It is pleasantly situated in a small valley, encircled 
by mountains. The .author encamped at it for several days in the autumn 
of 181 0, and was entertained in the most hospitable and princely manner by 
the ruling Wall, Amnnulla Khan, the son of Ivliusru ICIian, who was Wall 
at the period of which he wrote. His territories, which border on ’Ira/t 
and Azarbnijnn, are nearly 200 miles in length, and about 1G0 in breadth. 
The revenues of this tract are not great; bnb its princes, who maintain 
almost regal state, boast their descent from the celebrated 6’ala/iuddin, 
Ayyiib. 210 Their title, however, to this honour is not clearly made out : but 
the history of their country proves that the government of this province 
has continued in the same noble family for more than four centuries. The 
character of their rule is patriarchal ; and though the kings of Persia have 
seldom interfered with the internal administration of Ardalau, and have 
never attempted to set aside the family, who govern it. they have ofton 

ws We aro told by Greek historian?, that when Artaxereo* Lonpmatms entered their 
country with an immense army, he was only saved from detraction, hr one of his allies 
fomenting a division between the two g»eat rulers of Cardnchta, that !“d to their consenting 
to n peace -with that monarch.- (Malcolm.) 

500 Here we have the word “ Rum ” standing in the Persian, both for the Homan, and the 
Turkish empires ; it docs not actually occur twice, hot both are implied. In this, 1 think, lies 
one of the great beauties of Mirra //airat’s translation, that he so often expresses t-o much of 
the KncliMi in one word in the Persian. 

ri ° The famous enemy of the crn c aders, and called Sallndin hr Kuropenn writer*. The 
family of Ardalan trace their lineage to this monarch through female descent ; hut, in the 
libtorr of Knrdistnn, their title to their possession? reft « npon an actual occupation for four 
centuries, and a succession of twenty-fire male heirs. — (Malcolm). 
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exerted their influence and power to alter the direct line of succession ; 
and, by supporting the potentates of junior branches, they have obtained 
their object of creating fends, which have rendered its rulers more 
dependent upon their power-. 

Ivhusru Khan, who. at the period of LiUf ’Alt Khan’s death, was Khali 
of Ardalan, had professed allegiance to Karim Khan ; but he withdrew his 
support from the descendants of that prince, and became the open enemy 
of Ja’far Khan, whose nephew, Isma’il, had fled to Sahnn, and thrown him- 
self upon his protection. Tim defeat, which Ja’far Khan sustained near 
•Hamadan, was chiefly ascn'bed to the valour of the troops of Ardalan. In 
the history of this family, which the author obtained from the reigning 
Wall, it is stated that Khusru never meant to support IstmtTI Khan, till the 
suspicions and intended hostility of Ja’far Khan forced him to that measure. 
As their chief, after the above defeat, could not hope to effect a recon- 
ciliation with the ruler, he was led, by considerations of policy, to attach 
himself to the cause of Aka Muhammad, to whom he sent all the arms and 
other trophies, which he had taken in this action, as a proof’ of his acknow- 
ledgment of his paramount power. It is said that Khusru Khan, when 
very young, had been expelled from his territories, and deprived of his 
birthright. He owed his restoration to power to Mu7iatnmad Hasan Khan, 
the father of A/'a Mn/mmmad, and was led, hv that event, to entertain a 
partiality to a family, from whose aid he. had derived such great benefit. 
After the defeat of Ja’far Khan, Khusru became one of the most formidable 
supporters of’ the A ajar monarch; and the latter, when he overcame the 
Zand dynasty, had a right, to expect that the continued allegiance of the 
H til) of Ardalan would ensure the submission of all those districts of 
Kurdistan, which had formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the king 
of Persia. 


The family of the princes of Armenia had been extinct for centuries ; 
and that disunited province eonld hardly be deemed entitled to the continu- 
ance of a name, which bad long described a country inhabited by a brave 
and independent people. The greatest part of it had fallen under the rale of 
the Turkish government; hut the north-eastern districts, which stretched along 
.the bank of the Arnxes, 211 and intervened between Azerbaijan and 
Georgia, bad been, in general, subject to the sovereigns of Persia. The 
chief’s, by whom these districts were governed, bad, at no period, possessed 
a power, which could enable them to resist the authority of an established 
monarch of that kingdom. 

The fine province of Georgia, which is bounded to the north liy the 
high ranges of the Caucasus ; to the east, by the lofty mountains of Daghistau 
and Khirwan ; and to the west and south, by the district of ancient Armenia, 
was governed by a Wall, or prince, who usually acknowledged the sover- 
eign of Persia, as Inn paramount power. This province hoasts a singular 
salubrity of climate, and is alike famous for the abundant fertility of its soil, 
the luxuriance of its diversified scenes, of rich plains, clear streams and 
wooded mountains, and the superior courage and beauty of its inhabitants; 213 
but, for many centuries, all these apparent blessings had operated as curses 
to this charming region. Its inhabitants, who had continued to profess the 
Christian religion, were, from the situation of their country, which lay 
between two great Mn/iammadan nations, Turkey and Persia, subject to a 
violence and oppression, which bad sunk their character to the lowest, state 
of degradation. Independent of the evil resulting from this cause, 21 '' (he 
internal government of Georgia was bad. The power of the With' was not 
only checked by the divisions, which his neighbours always fomented, in Ins 
own fam'ly, bot by the great authority, possessed by his insubordinate 
nobles, who exercised, in tln-ir respective districts, the most despotic tyranny 
over their miserable vassals. 214 Men would not labour, iu a country so 
situated, beyond what was necessary for their own subsistence; and Mint, 
the earth yielded almost spontaneously. The manly form and courage of 
the male, and the beauty and vivacity of the female, youth of Georgia made 
their Muhammadan neighbours always anxious to obtain them as slaves. 
As they lived in misery at home, and often attained the highest rank among 
other nations, even parents did not hesitate to sell their offspring. In 
Turkey, it is the usage to promote slaves from Georgia and Circassia to 
the principal offices of government. This custom lias its origin m foe 


- 1! Non’ Cftlled Arras. . 

212 Lit. “It has an extremely salubrious climate, nncl very fertile Foil, aim nen mrnww , 
plains are nil flower gardens, and its deserts, full of many kinds of flowers ; the 

Paoh of which resembles that of tbu heavens, filled with stars; its hills am! prfjttoS ere 
ered with varieties and sorts of superior trees and clear streams ; and its udinbi tm.m nr 
jbrated in the world for their beautiful looks and renowned bravery. ’ 

; ia lit. " External.” 

an lu, “ Representatives null agents." 
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policy of despots, who, fearing the natural influence of men of high families, 
desire to raise those only, whom they can cast down at pleasure. The 
Georgian nobles made offerings of their vassals ; anil the Walls of 
Georgia, themselves, were often compelled to send as part of their tribute to 
the paramount sovereign, some of the fairest of their family and of their 
subjects. 

Joseph Amin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain 
about this period to excite his countrymen, and the Georgians, to throw off 
the degrading subjection, in which they were held, informs us, that Karim 
Khan had sent to Heraclins to demand “that his daughter-in-law (the widow 
of his eldest son), his heir, (Georgeen Khan), his son-in-law (the prince 
David), twelve noblemen’s sons, and twelve beautiful Georgian virgins (none 
of whom were to he above 12 years of age), should be sent to him.” These 
were required as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. The messenger, 
who brought this demand, threatened, in the name of his prince, an invasion 
of the country, if it was not instantly complied with. The degraded nobles 
of Georgia urged their prince to compliance, hut he refused; and Karim Khan, 
being forced to march to another quarter, could not carry his threat into 
execution. The same writer furnishes us with many curious facts relative 
to the actual condition of Georgia about this period. He gives no favour- 
able character of any class of its inhabitants ; and he expresses his opinion 
of the wickedness of the nobles in a very odd, but emphatic, manner : 
“They were born,” he says, “twenty-four hours before the devil.” 

When tribute was withheld b_y the Georgians, or any cause gave a 
pretext for war against Georgia, the Mu/iammadan armies rejoiced at an 
invasion, which enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder, and his 
brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives ; nor had these armies 
much to apprehend from opposition ; for the princes and nobles of this 
province were too divided by the collision of their personal interests, to be 
united, even by the approach of a danger, which nothing but their union 
could avert. 215 

There had been no period, .for many years, in the history of Georgia, 
at which the inhabitants of that country appeared more capable of throwing 
off the degrading yoke, to which it, had been so long subject, than that, 
when Aid Mn/tammad Khan became the monarch of Persia. Its Wall, 
Heraclius, had attended Nadir Shah in his campaigns, and had gained the 
reputation of a good soldier. Favoured by the distractions, which had 
prevailed in Persia subsequent to the death of that conqueror, he had 
preserved his native province in a state of tranquillity ; hilt, aware that 
it would be impossible to maintain himself without powerful aid, he sought, 
and obtained, the alliance of Russia. The treaty, which placed Georgia 
under the protection of that state, will be noticed hereafter; suffice it at 
present to say, that it transferred ( as far as its ruling prince had the power 
of doing so) the allegiance of the Waits of Georgia from the sovereigns of 
Persia to those of Russia. 


The kingdom of Persia is bounded to the east hy the great province of 
Khurasan, which is upwards of 400 miles in length, and near 300 in breadth. 
This province has ’Irufc to tho west, the country of Kandahar and Kabul to 
tho east. It stretches to the north as far as tho hanks of the Oxns, and is 
bounded to the south by the arid plains of Sfslau. This celebrated region 
contains many fruitful plains, some lofty and irregular ridges of mountains 
and several wide tracts oTdesertr It is, except in its most fertile districts, 
but. partially supplied with water, and, from local position, has, perhaps, 
horn more exposed to predatory invasions, than any country in the universe. 
Whenever Persia was distracted by internal factions, or had to sustain 
foreign attach, the tribes of Tartary crossed the Oxus, and spread them- 
selves 210 over Khurasan. It was this province, which the valour of 
Rustam had to defend against the continual inroads of Afrasivab. Tho 
Seljookian chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended" over the 
other parts of the empire to which it belongs. It suffered great! v from the 
ravages of Change: and Taimtir; and, during the reign of the first Nil fra via u 
kings the Ur.bags, who had conquered the country of Bukhara, made 
annual attacks upon it- fields and cities. 217 The genius of ’Abbas the Great, 
cheeked these ruinous inroads: and tin' victorious sword of Nadir made this 


" 1 ° r * 1 "' *>‘*Wrs of fionr"i.i v.- 1 -ro so fatten captive with their own i:n r; .; an 
(live'" 1 ]'', th:v. they -were nnablr to unite ami cn.ile=<v. which was the otilv meins of 
re.eii a •lair-yr. ’ Xnfat rvallv ineam “ inatinu a market ii.-i-k " ami hence the moanin'- i 
tvhjni Mir* i J/nirat has usml it. 

!' l! "' evjnno' of Khur'nin trranW over hy the l:o ifq of th-ir mwlrno- In.’ 

r * , | Annually mail- tho ritip* nail plain* of Khr.ro' n, tho ohjrct of their ilcpro lit ion 
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Chapter XX. race of plundering Tartars tremble for their own possessions. 513 But, the 
death of that conqueror left his native province more exposed than ever to 
hostile invasion ; 515 for while his descendants, stript of the vast inheritance 
which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignty over the city 
of Mashad, several military chiefs, taking advantage of the distracted state 
of the empire, seized upon the different forts of Khuras&n ; and, aided by the 
confusion of the times, they succeeded in establishing a number of small 
principalities, over which they exercised an almost regal sway, making war, 
or concluding peace, with their petty neighbours, as it suited their interest. 

Khurasan is peopled by many races : its warlike inhabitants boast their 
descent from Arabian, Kurd, Turk! 550 and Afghan tribes, who came into the 
province, at different periods, to subdue or to defend it ; but neither their 
having so long inhabited the same soil, nor a common sense of danger, has 
Softened those inveterate prejudices, or abated that rooted hatred, 
with which these races regard each other ; and it had been the policy 
of the mouarchs of Persia to increase divisions, which enabled 
them to keep iti subjection a country, whose inhabitants, if united 
by any feeling that resembled patriotism, would have been dangerous; for 
the men of Khurasan, from the robustness of their framp, and from tlieir 
being continually inured to war, are pro'verbialiy brave ; and Nadir Shah, 
with the vanity of a native, hut not without truth, used to term this pro- 
vince, “ the sword of Persia.” 


An account of 
Mas7iad, the capi- 
tal of Khurasan, 
and the chiefs, 
who governed it. 


(83) 


Mashad, the capital of Khurasan, had been, for some years, the resi- 
dence of the court of Nadir Shah ; and it was all, that his successors saved 
from the wreck of his dominions. It has been already mentioned, that the 
generous gratitude of A/nnad Shah, the monarch of the Afghans, had 
assigned it, and the districts in its immediate vicinity, to the support of the 
unfortunate Slidh Rukh, the grandson and heir of Nadir. The citv, from 
this period, became a scehe of distraction, which was principally owing 
to the incompetence of its unfortunate ruler, and the disputes of Nasrulla 
Mirza. and Nadir Mlrzri, his unworthy sons, who combated, with alternate suc- 
cess, for the sole possession of that power, which was the right of their father. 
The chief ornament and support of Mashad is the tomb of the Imam Ratwa, 
to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually resort, and which had 
been enriched by (lie bounty of sovereigns. But the sacred character of this 
celebrated mausoleum did not save it from the sacrilegious hands of the sons 
of Shah Rukli, who, in their turn, plundered its treasury, and despoiled the - 
sacred monument of its massive and valuable ornaments, which they con- 
verted into coin to pay their clamorous soldiers. It is stated that Nasrulla 
carried away the golden railing that surrounded the tomb, and Nadir Mirza 
took down the great golden ball, which ornamented the top of the dome over 
the grave, and which was said to weigh sixty mans. 551 The carpets fringed 
with gold, the golden lamps, and every thing Valuable, were plundered by 
these necessitous and rapacious princes. Nasrulla Mirza, who had been 
compelled to fly, sought the aid of Karim Kh&n ; but that prudent prince 
having declined giving him support, he returned to Khurasan, where he 
soon afterwards died. This event left Nadir Mirza without a competitor 
within the walls of the city ; but he was attacked by the chief of a ^neigh- 
bouring province, Mamisk Khan of Chinnaran, who took Mashad, 2 " and 
held it for eleven years; after which 8hah Rukh was restored to nominal 
authority by the arms of Taimiir Shah, king of the Afghans, the son of 
A/tmad Shah. 


We are told that Mashad had, at this time, not more than 3,000 inhabited 
dwellings; in the time of Nadir, it had 60,000. The inhabitants of Mashad were 
reduced at this period to less than 20,000 ; and its revenues bad suffered a 
still greater decrease ; for the' Uzbags (who now made constant inroads) 
plundered the fields close to its walls, and often led those, who 

ventured to till them, into captivity. 553 To render the wretchedness of the 

degraded descendant of Nadir complete, he was obliged to give a great 
proportion of the small revenue he received, to purchase of 'neighbouring 


218 Lit. “ The wise policy of Shah ’Abbas the Great, anti the sword of Nadir Shah, were 
a cheek to the inroads of this tribe, and a. bar against the dashing of this wave (of 
plunderers.) 

213 Lit. “ But, after the death of Nadir, this country became, moro than ever, exposed to 
all sorts of calamities, and the indent of the river of misfortune.” 

Farsu-a is the indent of a river where they draw water, or a bight where ships ride 
at anchor, a harbour, dock— month of a river. The first is, I think, the proper meaning hero- 

2:0 The word Tnrki is always nsed to describe the inhabitants of Tnrkistan, or Tartar}’, 
or those who derivo their origin from that country, and coutinno to speak its language. 

221 The Tabriz! man, equal to 7 lbs, is here meant. . 

222 Lit. “ But Mamish Khan of Chinnaran did not give him longer rest, than tho night 

takes to turn into dawn, and attacked and wrenched JIashad from his grasp.” 

223 Lit. “ For tho Uzbags continually made inroads, close to its walls, and plundered the 
grain, cattle, and whatever fell into their hands, and carried off tho villagers and peasants 
into captivity.” 
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Chapter XX- AbMs ATnH had eight sons. ' The manuscript, the author writes from 

states (hat the eldest, Mii/tammnd Hussain Khan, had no talents for rule! 
It then proceeds to describe t.bo contests between the two next, and the 
othor five arc novor noticed. At the death of ’Abbas Hull, the second son, 
Ali /full, seized upon the government. His claims, however, were 
disputed by tbo next brother (Ja’tar Khan). who,. after a short struggle, 
prevailed, and had the cruelty to doprivo liis brother of his eye-sight. °The 
other acts of this chief wore all of the same nature. 

tho dlstric^and T , Amongst the most powerful of tlio chiefs of Khurasan was Mir Hussain 

rulers of Tabbas. Khan, of Z'abbas. who has been before mentioned as having offered an 
asylum and given “aid to tho unfortunate Luff ’Ali Khan. The possessions 
of this chief, which wore situated in tho southern part of the province, were 
so surrounded with deserts, as. to bo almost inaccessible to a numerous 
army. Mir //ussain Khan was ihe chief of the Arabian tribo of Bain 
Shaiban, which bad been settled at Itai, when Persia was under the rule 
of the Caliphs of Baghdad ; they were transplanted to the soil, that they 
now inhabited, by one of the kings of tho Huifavian dynasty. Favoured by 
situation, by the valour and attachment of tlieir tribe, and "by the unsettled 
condition of the empire, the chiefs of this race had, for centuries,, main- 
tained themselves in tho possession they now enjoyed ; and their rule had, 
at different periods, extended over several other districts. of Khurasan. 
The}’ had usually acknowledged tho king of Persia as their paramount 
sovereign ; and, when tbo empire was in a settled state, had neither with- 
held their tribute, nor the service of a quota of tlieir troops ; and the most 
powerful monarchs of Persia bad preferred tho benefit, they derived from 
this qualified submission, to the hazard of an effort to subdue them. 


The immediate predecessors of the ruler of 7’abbas had been remark- 
able for tlieir courage and enterprise. ’All Martian Khan, the father of the 
present chief, bad not hesitated, with an army of six or seven thousand 
mon, to advance to Gmiahabad, the frontior of bis possessions, and engage 
an Afghan force of nearly treble bis numbers, which A Am ad Shall had sent 
to attack him. He completely defeated thorn; and was equally successful 
in an action, which be fought against still superior numbers, sent by the 
same sovereign to revenge t he former disgrace. But the gallant chief con- 
tinued his pursuit of the latter force with an imprudent ardour ; he fell into 
an ainbush, and was slain with all who accompanied him. 3 * 6 But the 
enemy were ignorant of the importance' of the victory, 557 till a dying soldier, 
whom they were stripping, exclaimed, “ why do you waste your time on me, 
when the body of the noble ’Ali Murdan Khan lies near that wall ?” 7 hey 
hastened to inform the Afghan general of this event, who collected his 
fugitive army; and the troops of /’abbas, dispirited by tho loss of their chief, 
fled before those whom they bad so lately conquered. Mir MuAammad 
Khan, the eldest sou of the deceased chief, succeeded to his authority; 
and, after A A in ad Shall left Khurasan, bo formed the project, not only of sub- 
duing tliatprovince, but of carrying bis arms into the territories of the Afghans. 
He took Masliad, and several other towns in Khurasan. But his ambition 
was checked by the occurrence of divisions in bis own family ; and, after 
be bad settled these, bis life terminated in a manner, not dissimilar to that 
of his father. He had defeated the troops of a neighbouring chief, All 
Yar Khan of Sabzawar. When pursuing bis enemies, his horse fell, ana 
ho was killed upon the spot. He was succeeded by bis brother, mu' - 
Hussain Khan, who was deemed a sensible and moderate man, solely 
intent upon preserving bis family possessions, and cherishing no schemes 
of attacking those of others. His territories were about 150 miles w 
length, and nearly as much in breadth ; but great part ot them was barien 
waste. The town of Tabbas, which was rudely fortified, owed its principal 
strength to being surrounded, for more than thirty miles in every direction, 
by a desert. Mir Hussain ICIian maintained an army of 2,000 horse and 
6,000 foot ; and his followers were surpassed by none, in valour or attach- 
ment to their chief. The whole population of the country is not estimated 
at more than 80,000 families ; but many of these are affluent, and almost 
all of them possessed of property. The country is celebrated for producing 
the best tobacco in Persia. From the chief to the lowest ofjns subjec s, 
they traffic in sheep and camels, but mostly in ihe latter, , widen tl ley bi ce 
in great numbers. These they either sell or let; and the cinei oi AabOas 
has generally move than a thousand camels, liired^ out to the nieichan s o 
his own country, or to others who dwell in its vicinity. 


s* Malcolm says that not one of the party, who accompanied him, eithor fled or surren- 
dered ; they all fell near tho body of their chief. , r .In Khan hadbeon 

Lit. “ But -ivhilo yet tho Afghans were unaware that Ah Murdan n.non n 

hilled, they set to plundering tho effects of tho slain.” 
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f"?} ‘ was rendered more remarkable, from having been entirely created 
by bis pel sonal exertions.- His father, who was the servant of a chief 
of the branch of the tribe of /vara Tatar, (Black Tartars) had shown liim- 
se f above the duties of a shepherd, which was his first employ, ’and had 
latterly been trusted with the command of a hundred men. This tribe had 
come from Tartary with Taimur. He had settled part of them in Turkey 
and part m Khurasan. After his de.-jth they had dispersed . 235 Nadir 
Shah had desired to reassemble them; and seven or eight thousand families 
had been brought, together under Nn.jaf Null Khan, the chief, in whose 
service Ishnk and his father were employed. The young Is hale, who derived 
claims from the character of his father, was appointed ono of the mace- 
bearers to his chief , 232 whom lie persuaded to depute him to Turbat-i-Haidari 23 '’ 
to rebuild a caravan savai for the use of travellers. Having obtained a 
considerable sum of money for this purpose, he commenced the execution of 
his task. But Ids plans, which had been long laid, now approached to 
maturity. He gradually converted the caravan savai, ho "as directed to 
build, into a square fort ; and his intrigues, to foment divisions in the tribe 
to which he was attached, were so successful , 238 that, by the time his work 
was completed, the chief, that had employed him, was slain by some of his 
own officers, and. his sons were compelled to fly the country. These events 
produced tends in the tribe of /far A 'Tatars, which added to the power of 
Is/ia/c Khan, with whom all the discontented found refuge ; and, strength- 
ened by these adherents, and by that wisdom, which enabled him to turn 
every occurrence to advantage, the shepherd’s son soon became one of the 
most powerful nobles of Khurasan. He had been, in the early part of his ■ 
career, greatly aided by the monarch of the Afghans, whose army he had 
joined, and whose couvt lie had visited; but when his power increased, ho 
ventured to throw off his allegiance ; 239 and the troubled state of the domi- 
nions of Kabul left him without apprehension from that quarter. 


A writer, who was in Khurasan the year before that province was in- 
vaded by AH Mu/iatnmad Khan, states, “ that the possessions of Is h&k 
Khan extend on the north to the gates of Masbad, a distance of more than 
a hundred miles ; and they stretch almost as far south in the direction of 
Khaf. His revenue is very considerable ; and be maintains a force of 0,000 
men ; but he trusts more to policy, tlian to arms, for his future security. 
This extraordinary man,” he remarks, “ has hitherto never failed in con- 
ciliating, when it was necessary, the good opinion and confidence of his 
superiors. He is dreaded and hated by those who deem themselves his 
equals, who have seen, with envy and astonishment, the success of all his 
measures ; but no ruler was ever more beloved by his subjects, aud none, 
continues his biographer, 11 ever more merited to be so ; for, to them, ho 
devotes himself. He manages all his own affairs, and, in his most remote 
districts, there are no great renters or deputies, who have the power to 
oppress liis people. His mind is incessantly occupied, and he was never 
known to spend an idle moment. No one,” this writer observes, “is entrusted 
with the secrets of this inscrutable man ; but experience has led all to 
repose with confidence in his wisdom. He is the first merchant in his 
-country, and derives, from this source, half as much revenue as he fates 
from his subjects. His wdiole revenue is computed at 1,00,000 turnons 
(£200,000); 30,000 of which is stated to be from his own estates, almost 

all of which lie has.purchased ; 40,000 from his subjects, and 20,000, profits 
of bis merchandise. He is said to have 3,000 camels continually on hire 
with the caravans between India and Persia. He exports all the dried and 
(88) other produce of his own estates, and imports the produce- of other coun- 
tries, which be sells. The integrity and regularity of his dealing is so 
remarkable, that bis bills are current not only in Khurasan, but all over 


134 Amid the sameness of scenes of usurpation, tlie attention is forcibly arrested by the 
contemplation of a man, who had overcome every prejudice, and every obstacle, that could 
combine to prevent his either aspiring to, or attaining, authority. IsMfc Khan bud 
not even the rank, which’ belongs to the lowest individual of a military tribe. He was born 
a Tajik and was, according to prejudice, by birtb, mrwariike. The word Tajik has been 
before explained. It is always applied to nr.warlike peasants and citizens. — (Malcolm.) 

235 Lit. “ After his death, their body had dispersed, and they had all been scattered, and 
the thread of their union and concord bad been broken.” . 

- 3G Lit. “ The father of Isfinfc Khdn was in the service of this Najaf Knit Khan, nnu 
Ishafc Khtin, too, in his yontli, having manifested signs of discretion and rectitude, had been 
appointed to a befitting post in personal attendance on the chief.” 

:3 ' Then an inconsiderable place. — (Malcolm.) . . 

233 Lit. “ And he also secretly endeavoured, by attaching the hearts and winning toe 
afiections of the tribeB, to create divisions amongst them in each a way.” 

539 Li t. “ And this state of affairs, conjointly with the good policy of Ishufc Knau, 
gradually advanced matters to such a point, that the son of the shepherd heenmo one of tno 
most powerful nobles of Khurasan. In the early part of his career, he had made a monitcst 
ation of obedience and attachment to tho Afghan monarch, and ohimned tho greatest nep 
from him : ho went with his army to KSbal, but after that the foundation of bis rnlo o '’ 441 ’" 0 
firmness, and the pillars of bis power were strengthened, his attachment was turned m 
opposition, and his obedience, to contumacy.” 
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Kabul and Persia/ “ This chief', ” the same author adds, “ reads a good deal, 
and is esteemed a good Arabian and Persian scholar. He is thoroughly- 
versed both in the history of his country, and in that of neighbouring 
nations, and he appears careful to give his sons the best possible education, 
particularly those by the daughter of the chief of the /Tara Tatars, whom lie 
married soon after the death of that noble (Najnf Judi Khan). His politic 
preference for this part of - his familj', and his declaration, that the eldest 
son of this high born lady shall be his heir lias reconciled many of her tribe 
to his authority.” 

Turbat-i-//aidari, which he had raised from an inconsiderable village 
into a town of consequence, was a place of great resort to pilgrims, mer- 
chants and travellers. Its Hillman IChana, or hall of entertainment, which 
could contain nearly 500 guests, was always open. 240 The author of 
tlie History of the chiefs of Khurasan, before quoted, remarks “ that 
his hospitality and charity are so boundless, that even the Hindus, 
who applied here, are supplied with money, that they might purchase, 
and eat apart that meal, which their religion forbad them to 
enjoy in the society of others.” There are a number of Hindus settled 
in' Khurasan, and many pass through' that province on their way toother 
parts of Persia. He always dines with his guests ; and his attentions are 
said to be so divided, that, to use tlie words of a Persian author, “ Princes 
and beggars are equally pleased.” It is, in these hours of relaxation, that 
he displays liis great knowledge of men and boots, and adds, by tlie in- 
formation he receives, to bis vast stock of knowledge. We cannot be 
surprised, that those who have, for days, weeks and months, listened to 
liis conversation, and partaken of his hospitality, should spread his name 
in every direction. This reputation was, of itself, a safe-guard, for the 
most absolute sovereigns of Asia are themselves tlie slaves of public 
opinion, and the monarch, who, without an adequate pretext, should even 
diminish means so justly accumulated, and so nobly used, would be 
exposed to reproach from all who had either enjoyed or heard of the 
bounty of this extraordinary man. This account of Ishnk Khan is taken 
from the pen of one who knew aud admired that chief, but it is confirmed 
by the information of more impartial observers.- 11 

The town and district of Sabzawar, which lie between that of Turbat-i- 
//aidan and Tra/c, has, since the death of Nadir Shall, been in the pos- 
session of ’All Yar Khan, the chief of the /falija tribe, a branch of the 
Taghtamash, the first of tlie tribes of Kahch&k. The revenue of this 
province has been estimated at 12,000 tumans (£24,000), 24.000 
kharwars of grain, 1,000 of cotton, and -'100 of silk. ’All Wlrdi Khan 
has endeavoured, by fortifying some strongholds, to render himself indepen- 
dent, but lie possesses little power, and lias often been in danger from the 
attacks of the petty rulers in his vicinity. To the north of Mashad,. along 
the more mountainous part of Khurasan (which borders on the country 
of the Tuvkamans, who now inhabit the lands of the ancient kingdom of 
Kliwarazm) two Kurdish chiefs, high in the favour and emplo)' of Nadir 
and his successors, established their rule. These chiefs were both dead, 
but their sons had inherited their possessions. AmirGunah Khan, Za’faranlu, 
was the ruler of Khabushan, and Mamish Khan of Ohinnaran. There is 
nothing in the history of these two nobles, which merits notice. They had 
fortified the towns, in which they resided, sufficiently to resist the attack 
of nil army, unprovided with artillery ; but their fields were continually 
exposed to the inroads of the Turkaman tribes, in one quarter, and the ruler 
of the Uzbags, in the other. Tlie former they were able to oppose ; but 
they were compelled to purchase an exemption from the violence ‘ of the 
latter, by .a present, or wither tribute, which was repeated every time, that 
he made or threatened an incursion into their territories. Though the tract 
of country, over which their authority was established, was not large, it was 
very productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly that of Mamish 
Khan was derived from his superior stud of horses ; these were descended 
from the, fine Arabians, brought by Nadir Shall to this quarter ; and the 
progeny from being crossed with the stronger breeds of the country and 
nourished with rich pasture, attained to considerable size and strength, as 

Jl " Tlie greatest relaxation, v liich Is hale Khun permitted iiitnself to enjoy, via., to entertain 
strangers, and enter into converse with them, was, perhaps, of a nature more 
calculated to give stability to liis power, as it advanced his reputation, fhan all the labonr 
ho underwent. The Persians boast, (not without some reason) that they excel all other 
nations in the virtue of hospitality. It is natural, therefore, that they should dwelt with 
exaltation, on this part of the character of IshaA: Khan, for none, however low, or of what- 
cver ^persuasion, were excluded from his Milmian Kbana. — (Malcolm.) 

~ 11 Miraa *AIi Nat i, a very sensible Persian, who had travelled a great deal and was 
.several weeks at Turbnt-i-Ifniibiri, was still more enthusiastic in his praises of the extraordinary 
talents, and tlie hospitality of Is/iiit Kirin, than the author of th_‘ history of that chief 
which has been followed. — (Malcolm.) 


Chapter XX- 


State of the dis- 
trict of Sabzawar. 
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Chapter XX. ' well as "beauty : 212 and so great was their value, that the raonarchs, whose- 
pai amount power ho was compelled to acknowledge, had always made it a 
condition, that part of the tribute of Mamisli Khan should be some of his- 
highest bred colts. 

State of the city _ To the east of the possessions of these chiefs stands the once celebrated 
of Mivnv. city of Marw. 213 This city was founded by Alexander the Great, and 

became the residence of one of his successors, Antioclms (Nieator) who- 
called it Antiocha. In more modern times, it was deemed one of the four- 
royal cities of Khurasan, the other three being- Tails (Mashad), Nishapur, 
and ITirat. When the Siiffavian kings fixed their capital at Isfahan, 
Marw, which became the frontier city on the, most exposed quarter of the- 
empire, was always committed to the charge of a military leader of the 
highest rank. In the reign of Tahmasb I, the Azdanlu, a branch of the 
-A ajar tribe, bad been s<-nt to Marw; and their chiefs bad, with some vicissi- 
tudes of fortuno, ever since remained goverhors of that city. Subsequent to 
the death of Nadir Shah, Bairihn 'All IChan maintained it for a long period 
against the annual attacks of the Uzbags : but the contest was unequal; 
and the gallant chief, after a noble struggle, was defeated and slain, in an 
action which was fought near the banks of the Oxus. His son, Mn/iammad 
Hussain Khan, who was every way worthy of his father, 21 * maintained for 
a short period the possession of the walls of tlio city of Marw, which were 
liis only inheritance ; for the Uzbags had rendered the country round it a 
barren waste. Though denied aid by the chiefs of Khurasan, and very 
inefficiently supported by tho Afghan monarch, Taimur Shall, he continued, 
while a ray of hope remained, to strive against adversity ; 215 but the inhabi- 
tants of Marw, who began to experience all the miseries of famine, at last 
compelled him to surrender. Mu/iammad Hussain Khan was carried a 
pp-isoner to Bukhara, aud for some time after his arrival at that city lie was 
treated with honour and distinction; hut he soon "became an object of 
jealousy to his conqueror, and was obliged to save his life by sudden flight. 
After wandering for several years as an exile, and suffering all tbe vicis- 
situdes of fortuue, he leached the court of Persia, where he was received 
in the warmest manner; and he, at this moment, enjoys tho friendship of 
the king, who honours him with peculiar regard. But even royal favours 
cannot banish from the memory of this able and respectable nobleman tbe 
traces of liis misfortunes; for he has not only been deprived of his iiiheri- , 
tnnee, but he has survived the destruction of his tribe, and the death of . 
rom 1' 1S family, most of whom were, after his flight, massacred by the chief 
UUJ of Bukhara. 


A.D. 1795, eon- The court of Constantinople was, at this period, too deeply involved 
efition ol tlie Pasha in the result of those changes, which distracted Europe, to be able to take 
of Baghdad. any concern in tbe affairs of Persia. It left the management of these to the 

rulers of its eastern provinces, the principal of whom was Sulaiman AM, 
who had, for many years, been Pasha of Baghdad. This chief has been already 
mentioned as the brave defender of Bassara, wlien he was attacked by the 
troops of Karim Khan. He had subsequently attained bis present high 
position, in which he had used e-very means to strengthen himself, that he 
might escape the usual fate of Turkish governors. 210 He had been completely 
successful, and was considered to be firmly established in his pasbalik. 
His mild virtues 217 had contributed, as much as his wisdom and courage, to 
the fulfilment of this object. lie was beloved by tbe inhabitants of Baghdad 
and of the cities under bis immediate rule. The tributaries of his govern- 


Lit. “ A part of tlicir revenue, especially that of Mamisli Klein, was derirorl from 
horses ; the horses of these parts are all of Arab descent; jSfridir fibah brought' some Arab 
horses, and crossed them with the Khnrasiini mares ; and the progeny of the Arab, when 
mixed with the Khnrasdni, attaiued quite a distinct character, for ’they had all the beanty 
of the Arab, with the size, strength, aud power, of the Khnrasdni.” 

213 Tho capital of the ancient Margitma.— (Malcolm.) 

514 LiC “ Tho tin tli of (the proverb) ‘The young whelp, in spirit, was hire the old 
male lion ’ was applicable to him.” Malcolm states, that Bairiim 'All Khan, in a lifo of 1® 
which is given at some length in a Persian manuscript in his possession, was said, by his 
valour aud conduct, to have gained frequent and great advantages over tbe Uzbags. 

245 Lit. “ He met the arrows of tbe showers of calamity with the shield of firmness 


of tho Turkish government.” 


and stability.” 

- K Lit. ‘‘.That ho might not become the buffoonery 
Xote the word, dast khuash, bnffooneiy. 

I visited the court of Sulaiman Pasha in A.D. ISOO, and was equally struck by ® 
simplicity and manliness of his character. This chief, like most of those who enjoy m„i 
Elation in the Turkish territories, bad lecn a slave , bnt no unpleasant fee mgs ^ seemed 
associated with tho recollection of his former condition -After he bad . ( ,, 0 

some of his chief officers, he called up a person- and said; lli.s Captain Malcolm ‘ 
son of my first master. He treated me .with the greatest kindness. I trj to rep. y 
obligation by considering bis son as my own child.”— (Malcolm.) 
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merit, which included the Arab fcribis, 215 (who feed their flocks on the banks 
-of the Tigris and Euphrates, between his capital and Bassara,) and the different 
-chiefs of Kurdistan, who acknowledged themselves subjects of the Turkish 
government,- viewed Sulaiman Pasha with respect, and granted him a 
willing obedience ; while the court of Constantinople, after discovering 
that his authority was too strongly established to be easily subverted, 
declared itself satisfied with his rule. His moderation and good sense led 
him to preserve the most amicable relations with all his neighbours, and, 
•since the death of Karim Kluln, no circumstance had occurred to disturb 
"the good understanding, which subsisted between Persia and Turkey. 

The rise of A/tmacl- Shall, Abdali, to the sovereignty of Kabul and. 
..Kandahar, lias been before noticed. That prince had greatly added to the 
wealth and fame of his own family, and his kingdom, by six successive 
invasions of India, in all of which he was successful; hut in one he ob- 
tained the greatest renown among Muhammadans, by the memorable 
defeat that he gave to the Marhatta army, which he encountered upon 
the plains of Panipat, a few miles to the northward of Delhi. It was 
a contest between the Muhammadans and Hindus for the sovereignty of 
India. The Muhammadan army amounted to 00,000 men, of whom not 
more than one half were Afghans, but his own troops were those upon 
which Ahmad Shah most "depended. The Marhattas were computed 
between 70 and 80 thousand. They were defeated with great slaughter. 
'This victory was the first effectual check to the power of that great Hindu, 
nation, whose conquests extended from the most southern regions of the 
peninsular of India, to the banks of the .Indus ; and by reason of this 
victory, which Ahmad Shah obtained, and liis other conquests in India, 
Afghanistan reached a high state of renown, and its inhabitants became 
very rich and wealthy.^. 

Ahmad Shall, as lias been already mentioned, subdued the greater 
part of Khurasan; and he was acknowledged, as their paramount sovereign, 
lay almost all the chiefs of that quarter. This prince was continually 
occupied in foreign wars. He had, in fact, no other means of subsisting 
his army, or of preserving the obedieneo of his turbulent vassals. Ho 
received but a small revenue from his extensive territories ; for the coun- 
tries of Kabul and Kandahar had almost all been made over to different 
military tribes, who, in return for the lands 219 that supported them, gave 
tlieir military service. Ahmad was too able and too considerate to hazard 
his power by an attempt to subdue his rude subjects into a submission, 
that was incompatible with their usages. He was grateful for tlieir attach- 
ment, and patient of tlieir disobedience; and endeavoured, by every means 
lie could, to improve the advantage, which he derived from belonging to 
the venerated family of Sadoza,!. By accommodating his rule to the 
•character and prejudices of his subjects, he became a powerful monarch. 
But his authority had never /any other foundation, than his popularity 
with the warlike tribes of his nation ; and as these were devoted to then- 
respective chiefs, and distracted by internal fends, we can hardly conceive 
a more uncertain or dangerous inheritance than that, which this sovereign 
bequeathed, at his death (when he was only 50 years of age), to his son, 
Taimur Shah. Taimur had to overcome some opposition before he 
obtained the crown ; the wazir of Ahmad Shah having, when that sover- 
eign died, attempted to raise his younger brother to the throne. Taimur, 
wlio seemed only desirous of repose, removed the seat of government from 
Kandahar to Kabul, because he preferred the peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants of the latter city, to the turbulence of those of the former. He 
maintained hardly any troops, except a body of guards, formed chiefly of men, 
not belonging to the Afghan tribes ; and, so far from attempting foreign 
conquests, he allowed the great feudatories of the empire to withhold their 
tribute and some even to throw off their allegiance, without an effort to 
subdue them. Notwithstanding his weakness and inaction, Taimur Shah, 
aided by the impression of his father’s character, 250 occupied the throne, 
which he had inherited, twenty years. But the repose, which marked his 
reign, terminated with liis life, and his son, Zaman Shall, was assailed by 
the open or secret attacks of all his brothers, who found ready adherents 


- 3 Tho rule oE the Turkish government over tlieso tribes is very lenient ; and they Lav 
een rescued by submission to it, from a condition of continual war with each other. The 
are sensible of tins benefit ; and I beard a chief o £ one of them say, “ That if there was r 
“-tin. ot Uaghdud, bo would put a Turk’s cap upon a stick, and not ODly offer it allc-ianci 
Unt tl J 0 tr!be ? iu llis neighbourhood to do tho same.”- (Malcolm.) 

•no *p ur ri 1 a( are lands given in fief in retnrn for military service. 

,, „ *" stat0 . 3 ’ that he was greatly indebted to tho full treasury be possessed fo 

Vw^ a « q,Ulllty -J ,s t J rnlor ‘e3 enjoyed. This might have had that effect, as it placed hin 
above the necessity of acts of violence and oppression. — (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XX- 


State of Sind. 


Sistan, Biluchis- 
tan and Makran. 


(92) 


An account of 
tlio Tartar tribes 
who inhabit the 
countries between 
tlio Ox us and the 
Jaxnrtcs. 


among martial tribes, who hated that tranquillity, which condemned them 
to inaction. 2 ’ 1 

Several of the southern provinces of the Afghan kingdom 3iad thrown 
off their dependence on the monarchs of Kabul. The government of Sind 
had been usurped by a race of chiefs, whose ancestors were converted 
from the Hindu faith ; and that fine province was, at this period, under the 
rule of three brothers of this family. 252 Sind, which may he described as 
forming a delta, where the mouths of the Indus fall into the ocean; and 
which, bounded by the sea to the south, and by deserts, that divide it from 
the provinces of Iudia to the east, is separated to the northward and 
westward by lofty ranges of mountains from the countries of Biluchistan 
and Afghanistan. The countries of Sistan, of Biluchistan and of Maknin 
had, since the death of Ahmad Shah, granted no more than a nominal 
obedience. The chief of one of the principal tribes of the former province, 
though he only enjoys a revenue of a few thousand rupees, and his whole 
force hardly amounts io more than 500 men, styles himself the descendant 
of the ancient kings ofPeisia, and adds to his name the prond title of 
c ’ Kaiam.” He inhabits a small town, called Jalldlabad, situated amongst 
the vast ruins of the ancient city of Sistan (or Dushak) ; and among those 
that obey him are the tribe of Nauslnrwan, who feed their flocks in the valley 
of Sahrab. The late Captain Christie, who travelled through Sistan in 1810, 
describes Salivab as a fine valley, extending north and south about 50 
miles, and about 12 in breadth. He lodged in a village of the same ,nanic 
as the valley. The existence of these names, and the immense ruins, which 
are to be found here, afford the strongest evidence, that there is a found- 
ation in truth for the ancient history of Rustam and his family. The ruins 
of Dushak cover as much ground as the site of Isfahan. The bouses appear 
to have been built of sun-dried bricks, with arched and dome roofs, and 
were, in general, two stories high. The modem ttSwn of Jallnlabfid con- 
tains about 2,000 inhabitants. 


Biluchistan and great part of Makran were, at this period, under the 
rule of Nasir Khan, whose ancestors had enjoyed considerable power over 
these barren countries for nearly two centuries. Tlio conciliating policy 
of A/nnad Shah had induced this chief to become his vassal ; but a regular 
treaty was drawn up between the sovereign and his powerful dependent ; 
and one condition stipulated, that neither Nnsir IChan nor his successors 
should over bo called upon to interfere, or to aid, in the settlement of any 
of the internal disputes of the Afghans. That chief had, since tlio death 
of A/tmad, withdrawn himself from tlio court of Kabul. The kings of 
Kabul still retained a very small part of Khurasan ; and their principal 
possession in that province was the city of Ilirnt, which had been committed 
to the care of Zatnun Shah, a sou of the reigning monarch. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a view of the actual condi- 
tion of that, part of Tartary, which is situated between Kliurastin and tho 
Jaxartos. The inhabitants of this region had, from the most early ages, 
made constant inroads upon tlio frontier provinces of Persia; and they had 
several times overrun and subjugated the wliolo of that kingdom. lour 
centuries had elapsed, since the sword of Tiiimur had laid waste its fields 
and destroyed its cities :' 7 ‘" but the traces of desolation still remained to 
remind its inhabitants of what I licit- ancestors bad suffered; and. they 
watched, with the most anxious alarm, every appearance, which indicated 
the gathering of clouds in that quarter, whence those storms had lairs!, 
which had overwhelmed their country in ruin.-'* 


Those provinces, which lie immediately north of Khurasan between 
the Ox us and the Caspian, and which formed pari of the kingdom of 
Kl 11 rata 7 .n 1 , are possessed by a number of (vibes, which trace t licit - descent 
from some men of a Muglittl family. An European writer, on (lie authority 
of Mir Aklm-nnd, states, that they wore of tho tribe of Aglniz Khan. who 
was (ho third prince of the Mtighul dynasty, being the grandson of M»Jghtd 
Khan, its founder. They are represented to liavo emigrated, at u very 
early period, from the northern parts of Tarfury to the prot bices they 
now" inhabit. They married, according to this account, the women of the 
country where they settled, and. though their descendants were not deemed 
worthy of Wing ranked in the tribe of their father, they were, as a r»bn-t 
and warlike root*, denominated Turkoman (an abbreviated compound of 
Turkmitutml ) which signifies like, or resembling, to 1 uvht-. 
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Tin- I r*! 'C' ‘‘iii' i. '-'i r. ■ Jif :!!(—. r-,.' , s:s fii- Isirtt. < r'ltri.v. !> 

ji!; ! l.v tl»»* Si. ’.Si I *isi:.'i>, !’■•* fir - 1 ti->i,..s«- 5 i • ii* 1 5 . < .*>Yifi:iVr:w 

tt.- i'. J'.Ut its- ili I>c (lit if r-utr.ii- . !.* ti t;'ls <»•.« f shi* 

t< r.>i:.'-rii ■> ‘if I’t-.i.ii’.r.t. Tin ir j • r I'm t >• .r- * »-/••• •- NYi.itr Shsih 

UiV.fii ■! ll.t! r-iTili'rv, Jm i ;i t! j -n t! •• ■!« <-!i >n-. si'i.i sir-,! fS.-.-.t, 

t1n-ir v. tsisiv I> •' u’-i in ! --,vi» i> nr:in,i!i ■! (!:■ !:• tttl>\ Tin- (f.v i.sttn-.-, 

v.iii-i v. i r*- M>i -i- iil it il In lln< ‘lir-iix-. v.<-tf i u » - r i -1 •• j i js t •• m tlin 

liriSKi- Ji )v,<-ri:ii < ' In Mir 'l ts »tsf ’AH ”i .--ii- -riji* .- ;n <• i st *-•— t u < i| ( 

llistS ]!';/. lilt i’.i V, il" cnjTiii ;i!,i!( m :!f. I * t • 1 > . - » - ... n! v.itli N.’nlir, 

tf- Hi j"* i, iil't'-i- ! .ill <'! lii.'it |!II-!;::|V!I. J !i •> i-’iii-t" }m-„.r :il I'.tl'.lrts-.i. 

3lc ; v. Aim) T;i Kli-in. ;-.si<! <-;t-v::!.-i Iii -. j jtfsitst i • m ‘AI-ilul Miitntn 

\ r , 1." I.'.'l .O'; 1*4*1? *1*1:1 eh *- 'y‘i ,‘ r \ K •• t> -j» * ’\' f txl.jf.'. Mu’, r*. • ■ I 

id.:**p, *i tm*- r.» r .?!« »1 (rM'ji i!i«*ir < «rr # wi "t* * •> «.f i> » "omu.N tu ih«;r 

tii *• m st.danb . • • ( M«»* ** ) 

J. t?. “A? ti.»* pr»***’W lime, tb* ir f*« liN and hahitn* in?} » are »*:i the tdii're of 

U.r* P-u plan, but »<» yti d are th« ir irit* rnnl rli*jsr2f# t* «\?ul rjiJr»rr« !* that they nrv unable to,*' 
A«i*:u>. k n TwrUOi word Minifying, u !»».:«* iltiy - tit. TJm-m t -* fi*»de in h*de* deg out 
in tli*- bill* and rerkr. 

* l * ** Atn\ Imrriort nwny, w Oirur linr**-* «i*n- r-trontT nml nrcn^torru d in thr-i* 

fnti^ufntf jonn»»*y»* t t jinr'-tiit %;«•* u*H* 

J **’ Lt(. “ Will |oo).inj.r. M 

Lit. ” TIm* ot!i«*r tribn, « Jio »hvolt tl *« Oxtji (Jinun) «« f:»r nn tJio Inl.n of ^\r^l 

in one flirrctinn, nml tbo .Ifixnrt* « (SiVn'm) in nnMli»-r, bad nt(ntii«*i! prosit ntron^ili muJi-r th» 
povormnotit of .K*n, iiiio, in tin* pirin*f » iu<’n<linmt ntul pritipcr, joiru-d tot r **tlicr 

tlu* fi*nr and drnad <»T Uio t*v.*«rd and of r* UjrimtH titton, !md «*‘taMi»iln*«l hi*i millmrity 
over tin* kingdom of Mnivnra*ti»*Nahr or Tinin-otniiWi.** 

Lit. ** And n*» tlio arrival of t!u» nnny of Xtulir SIj nit in tlmro part a inrrra«od the 
df^mdatiou of tlioir nntliority, it nmy he inid, that thf'i event arttmlly hrmtm* tlio 
cnuH» of pntii«jr*to*Ot<'dAtinU the ruh*, and tenninnlin^ tlio )*mv**r of thfc faniUysthc few 
jiersoup, ivho, after thi« event, mieceeded to the throne, i*n joyed nothin# more than tlio 
name j for moro powerful chiefs were adorned with tlio necklace of (the control of) publi 
affairs.” 

Tlio moaning “ pntttng-tO'the-Wnnh,” which I have given to i/itishtim, will bo found in 
lUchardeon under fiufihm, the Arabic triUtcral root of ihliehum. 
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Chapter XX« Khan, hut, on hearing some years afterwards, that the young prince, when 

practising archery, had, on aiming at a water-melon, in which he saw a 

fancied resemblance to Ra/tim Beg, said, “ now for the head of Aka, Baba 
(or father tutor,”) the name he gave to Ra/tlm Beg, that chief conceived lie 
cherished designs of revenging his father, and directed his death in 
a manner, that should make it appear accidental. This was effected by 
one of his comrades running.against him, when standing on the brink of a 
well. He was the last of the male descendants of Changiz. We are inform- 
. cd that, when the male line of the race of Changiz became extinct, 501 a son 
of a pious Sayyid (who was said to be descended of a female branch of the 
royal family) was raised to the throne, and to him the tribes granted their 
allegiance. The prince so elevated is called Klncajazada, or son of a 
Klnoaja. The title of Klucaja, or Shaikh, is in Tartary only given to the 
(94) descendants of the prophet, or of the three first Caliphs (Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 
and ’Utlnnan) ; but it is the habit of the kings of Tartary, as it had been 
for those of Persia, to marry their daughters to pious Sayyids. The inter- 
nal discord, however, which this state of affairs occasioned, had reduced 
the government of the Uzbags to the lowest state of weakness. It was 
restored to efficiency and power by the extraordinary efforts of one of 
the most uncommon characters that any age or country has produced. The 
name of this extraordinary man was Amir Ma’suin ; his title was Shah Murad, 
which signifies, the desired king; but he is best known by his more familiar 
appellation of Begi Jan. 563 


History of Begi 
Jan. 


Begi Jan was the son of the Amir Ddniyal, who had, by possessing 
himself of the person of the nominal prince, ’Abdul Gliazl Khan, exercised 
an almost absolute authority over those tribes of the Uzbags. which inhabit 
the territories immediately dependent upon Bukhara. Mir Yiisnf ’All 
states, that ’Adul Gbazi Klian was the son of a Sayyid, or Klm'ajn, called 
’Abdur Ra/tim, Chakbuti (or old clothes) ; alluding to a usage, this pious man 
had, of picking up old clothes, washing them, and making them up again, 
in order to bestow upon the poor, or to use as garments for himself. Ho 
also adds that the youngest son, Sayyid ’Abdur Ra7nm, bad been chosen 
by Ra/nm Beg, when lie conquered the tribes of Klmiarazm, to bo their 
king ; when, however, Ra/iirn Beg died, his subjects put the pageant, ho had 
placed upon the throne, to death. When Amir Daniydl died, he divided 
liis great wealth among his numerous family, but declared Begi Jan liis 
heir. Mu/iammad ’AH, Ganjawi states, that Begi Jan had led a retired 
life for many years before his father’s deatli ; but Mir Yusuf ’All asserts, 
that he was in his youth very licentious, that lie did not retire from tbo 
world until lie was <55 years of age, 303 and that liis father died about a year 
afterwards. 501 Begi Jon after the death of his father, refused to tako a part 
in the contests for power, and shutting himself up in a mosque, forbad 
any person to disturb his religious meditation. He also refused to accept 
the share, which had been left to liim of liis, father’s wealth. “ Tako it, 
said lie, to those who brought it to him, “ to the managers of the public 
charities. Bid them reimburse with it, as far as they can, thoso from 
whom it was extorted. 1 can never consent to stain my hands with mono)), 
that lias been obtained by violence.” It is also assorted by Mu/ianuiiiid ’All, 
Ganjawi, that he attired himself in tbo coarse dress, worn by those who 
supplicate for mercy, and having hung a sword round liis neck, 50 "’ he pro- 
ceeded to every quarter of tlio city of Bukhara, imploring, with tears in Ins 
eyes, the forgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for his decease! 
father, and offering liis own life as an expiatory sacrifice for any sm or 
crimes, which tlio Amir Daniyal might have committed. The character ot 


lit. “ When, nil tins ride. tlio hearth of tlio family of Change was oxt InfTtt til' «•*!- . 
Ojiii - is a Turkish word nignifying “ a fire place, hearth ; a chimney ; a family ; a dynasty; 
a corps ; a colony ” ; a common TarliMi expression is “ OjaHmir lurirnaynii " “ or may our 
hearth (family or corps) never lie extinguiidied.”— Its with di'idmf.n is very m at, as 
dudm'm, family, is derived from dud, “ smoko,* 1 and man, “ lord.” ^ ,, 

ft This is the nnoio used hy all his countrymen, when rpcnl.irij; of this farmime 
prince. — (.Malcolm.) , 

n 1,0 was, in his youth, niTJieipil to nil Forts of iiixjulty nnd dohanrlirry _! 

that lie spent hi” time in various hinds of wanton pastimes prolu'liitod, nnd actions fi.rlidden, 
),v the Muhammadan law, till he was P.r, years of n;:o, v.h. n, repent nnt fur the V' 1 '*. tj»"| 
w'itli the purpose of amending hye-gonc*, ho turned away (drew up his r-kirt) from *■”- 

r jinltld is a toehniral word in the Mukammadan law for rperts nrel paeire-s, w'; 1 ’"’' 
nlthongh not netinllv forbidden, arc considered wrong; Manahi is ti:o word for no*, or tunf. 

! ' t * I Vi's,i n !e,dni adds : 11 If we can grant credit to hisneronnt, Jlegi jr, : (like Henry V) had n 
revrrrlv ri prehendod hv tlm el.b f judge of hii father'* capital ; hut, unlike ,,orr. tw T I W‘‘> 
p,.r.( j:,,. r ,f ;n<t.>. f.e had the power, put lie- veis'.ral.In wartr of JluU.ars, whot-d < 

J: "' 'This m'ele hogging rlftner.ey is the m.esf humlde, and fron-qp.rr.tly d.ee wed,_ lg 
nnl l arl -.rr ■:< men, the cot ..tbj-rnrcfnl. It •ignifes *' I appro irh jeltin crimm 
de'crvir.i; cf death, nr. ! Iriut; myr.'.f the weapon you car urn.’ — (J.aleclm.) 
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(I:* 1 !! itt.', • T )>;» Jl.l it.!!, t" j -ti 5 f t. ‘ I?..- I, 111 ti !,ttlp 

YlTittl (ii.iri KJtill, Ml*!;.!! t l;f I!’ ■ t :l;>* , ■ n,c {.. si. 

nitfijiif t r<- } it- T-.-, i J:. i!«v »-t.t: [ tie i ! 
hi- lather, ;uir 1'MiUtV, Mill, tit..! 
to .' upper : :i fnlliti” .ti!.- A pj.M<-t.tl\ ow 'o”t:,e l>\ Jitt-ir esltr. ;t!!*- ■, in' 

promt*. T t’« o'tvt* J.’t. ft.m :ti!'1 :t<t1 tn th<* i;i'.i!V:vi li-t tit of juiiilii- x. ll. > > r - ; 

nut v.r titf iuf<>nii' *1 di<t !»*• is fumt ur'.i'.f m!> if'.-ti tu --, till Xim* 
*Aii. :i rliit f, v.Tm Jitol r< It. i].-.] iim tnj; ()i.. liit’-tiriit- .if in* f.iilit r ;uitj ■ > i.-t T 
It |><tn til” city <tf Slnitr-i-S ihr. xctitm. i t.< ti'i uit.-.i ! «!•...» t!i>- !. ru- 

tori* - of Jiiil.iiiiul. 'III!'- :it'i tt-n«<-ii IIS’- :•«!> r • inii.'!i, t!u! ii” :i”,’t |i!. 

od tiio tit?.- of r”,',’”!i! ; :toti tr.mrii. ii. xt ; tli” lit.t'l of ct J:i:;-t‘ army, t*> ;t!!.i”!. 
tit” iti»;t>l”r, uliotti In- iiot <'tilv fort'i.l to (ottit.t fit.!” !:•.• !”m:..|i. , ,>f 
linhinirn, lmt to n1i:ui<ion o.m” of tlio-o **.. tin T t i» •, «.f v. iii. ii in- Ji.o), f,,r .oiik,. 
time, in fm--”’.-inn, l!”t'i .iiiti j-tr.v, fi”m t i.i - tift int'.l il,o 

actual ruler of tin* I'/lm”" ; for, ilimijrli lie m vor a--uiu”<l any !:!lc. lmt 
t lint of tojo-iit, nn«l rontiiiucT t>i j<:iy a nomin t! olte ii.-ace 'AIhIu! (Iliv.'.f 
Kirin, lie o.vri-Ki'l. .liniii” tiio retuaituler of hi-. Ilf.*, an ali niut” nml mi- 
<li*-|i(lt<-ii authority over Ii niuioii. No piinco «(!■■ «*v«*r more ituatinnoi^lv 
cltorcti to fill tlm M-at of pov. er : ami he; fir. t ear”, after ia* uv-uuied the 
Roveritmeut, v.-.'ih tin- o.-talili-lnnent of m-iiic .*alit!arv re.'-uiatioie; fur til” 
tuimiliistratioii ol jn.itiee, tin; collection of til” revenue, ami t In- payment 
of (lie arinv. 


* ' Tiovri* aieaait .tlitij.-, tii-lrilttUtni; itimmi* noerr.t"; tt«*itt’t. ettnltitiniimtv. 

At i.t ! . ” Am! nit, e.t -,1 frttm t lit* fir. I, lie luttl 'aflnateil (lie inniimtt ami leaein of .vVtfii-aj, 
lie now, iimno'tial o|y after ttie terminalion of lit- jtenott t.f ietlriMo-al.tip* aty nietvei! Iiiaeelf 
late of tlie aalivue, (raialr, i.r friemi« of tiott), itlm, ) » v .itituiiau .eieo* uu- Itaiiiet., are 
matte ac f |Uaiiiti'it witti ceriain worlilt. (if (rath, aiit! are llieo la f r. oil from (lie tie: ire of all 
Yittrlilly l>loapurrs Ixeaeintly, unit of mat; mat po.il ion more eiperlnlty, ainl, wit!) miarpt nmlrt. 
(meted by (lie t! i .1 reft inn. ^ of miia.tarie a((aeIimeo(tt, ItitM’ parted fiom eartldv delurittm. to a 
clear Jaio.vJedfte^of ( lie !) i \ i n c Kntefire tlivented of all nttriblllo^, ,, 

Tb<; wonts btr.n r, bi-r.ri, rani;, noil ld-niM|;i, are wi ll mirth notin'. Tiio firt l lin-z.'ir. (with 
aflliction) inrnn*“n market, mapr, beauty, plilter, splendimr." The (teeoatl, lil-r.tirt (t|,o 
,cin e w-itnoutyifllielioii), “freedom, absolution, relief, llfitii,' (Co 1 onr),si(*aiflenearHily tlelasions, 
or fancies.” ili-rungi ftlio being without colour), “ The Divine llarence, diverted of attributes.’' 
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thk msTony op pkusia. 


Chapter XX- 


( 90 ) 


The policy of lkgi .1 iln inaclo him studiously reject all those claims to 
respect and obodicnee which ho had inherited 'from his father, the Amir 
Danival. llis artful son know too well the jealousies and the resentments’ 
with which such claims were associated, to desire that they should appear 
in any shape as t ho foundation of his authority; am! lie desired always to bo 
considered as a religions recluse, that lmd been compelled by his country- 
men to exercise regal power ; hut who was resolved, as far as the diselian'o 
of his duties would permit, him, to maintain, amid all the ttmiptations with 
which he was surrounded, tho same life of rigid austerity and' self-denial, ns' 
lie should liavo passed if ho had never been called from a cell to a 
tli ron u.'- cs 


Kmw — (M ikza Kiiushu.) 

A mendicant, and beggar, am I, but I hold 

My woollen cap as worth a thousand crowns of gold. 

The splendid court, at which the nobles of Bukhara had been 
accustomed to attend, was abolished ; and, in its place, he established what 
may he termed a hall of justice, at which he sat. as president, aided by forty 
mulhis, or learned men, who were supported by a daily stipend, paid from 
the fund for public charity. eM One manuscript states, that these courts 
were only held oit Mondays and Fridays. It also assorts, that each of those 
Mulhis hold in his hand a volume of lJcgi Jim’s works. All who had com- 
plaints to make came to this hall ; hut the prosecutor was never allowed to 
Speak, unless the licensed was present. No person, however high his innk, 
dared to refuse a summons to attend this court. 2 ' 0 A slave could cite his 
master before it. Bogi Jan, we arc informed, listened with great patience 
to tho statements of both parties ; and, in all eases not criminal, lie sent 
them away with an advice to come to an amicable adjustment of their 
difference. If they did so, the cause terminated ; if not, lie took notes, at 
their re-appearance, of tin* evidence produced ; and these were givon, with 
liis opinion, to the mulhis, who were directed to prepare a fatwa, or decision 
according to the Holy Law. Tho parties, even after tin’s proceeding, had 
a week allowed them to accommodate their dispute; but, if that period 
elapsed without their having done so, the sentence was passed and became . 
irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the A’uran. ltohbers 
were punished with death ; thieves, by the loss of their (right) hands r* 1 
drunkards were publicly 2 ' 2 whipped ; and the smoking of tobacco was for- 
bidden under severe penalties. ('Jhe learned and religious among the 
Mu/iamtinulans are divided in their opinion, regarding the legality of smok- 
ing tobacco, drinking coffee, &c. The more severe maintain, that, as these 
have an inebriating quality, they are virtually prohibited). The most 


Lit. “ lio therefore resolved, as far ns possible, to be considered a religions recluse, 
■Nvho lmd been, compelled to exercise power; but, at the same time, amid all the temptatious, 
with which ho war surrounded, was free from their snares, and who lived, even in this 
wretched world, happy in the very midst of evil.” 

- r '° This fund, on account of its mora sacred character, was made tho general treasury of 
the empire. — (Malcolm.) 

Lit. ‘‘And none, high or low, rich or poor, noble or plebeian, if summoned to attend 
that court, had the power to disobey.” 

Malcolm says ; ” This is the case in all patriarchal governments, particularly among the 
Arabs. The Imam of Muscat, a powerful 'prince, is compelled by the usage of liis country, 
to appear before the AYiziri, or judge, of his own capital, 'if summoned, by any one of ids 
subjects who deems himself aggrieved/* • . . 

C7i ] n t lie Persian, it. is only “ hand ” and not “right hand.” )t is customary, for the first 
offence to take off the right hand; for the second, the left ; then the right fiat, and after that, 
the loft when the criminal is supposed to be rendered quite incapable of committing further 

c;-: //add is the infliction of public chastisement, up tonight}’ lashes, bv sentence of a judge. 
The following extract is taken from Hughe’s “ Kotes on Mu/iammadauism.” 

“ Punishment is divided into three classes, i/add, taV.ir, and kixus 

(1) //add is the punishment, which is said to have been ordained of God in the An run, 
and the //ndith, and which must be inflicted. Tho following belong to this class : Adultery, ( 
for which the adulterer is stoned. Forincnhon, for which 1U0 stripes are inflicted. Drunken- 
ness for which there are 80 stripes. The slander of a murr ied pa son, »>., bringinga false 
charge of adultery against a married person, for which the person must receive SO lashes. 
This'punishment is said to have been instituted by God, when ’Ayfeliu, the favourite wife of the 

- p ro phet, was falsely charged with adultery. Apostticy, for which the martadd, or apostate. 

Is killed* unless he repeuts of his error within three days. When an apostate from Islam has 
been killed according to the law, or has left the country, liis property goes to those of his heirs 

" -who still remain Musahntins. . 

(2) TVzir is that punishment, which is said to have been ordained of God, but of wlncu 
thei*e are no special injunctions, the exact punishment being left to the disci etion of riie 

or pidg^e ^ re t a ii a tion) is that punishment, which can be remitted by the person 
offended a <miu st, upon the payment of a fine or compensation. The punishment for murder ja 
of this class. The next akin to the murdered person can either take the life of his kinsman s 
murderer or accept a money compensation (diyat); there is also retaliation in case ofwotmds. 
Kisa* is the lex talionis of Moses. But, in allowing a money compensation for murder, Muhammad 
departed from the Jewish code. 
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579 A coin, about tlio value of fivcpcucc.— (Slalcolm.) 
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•Chapter XX. but when be went to see bis family, and then the shin of a deer was thrown 
loose over bis shoulders. 281 A thousand anecdotes of this ruler prove that 
be * 1 ® not ab i\e s..cksu a fume ; we neither can, nor ought to, condemn a 
conduct, which was so successful in enabling the extraordinary man by whom 
it was adopted, to give union and strength to the distracted and hostile tribes 
of liis natiou. No sentiment short of that feeling of reverence, with which 
the Uzbags regarded Begf Jan, could have enabled him to accomplish the 
great objects he had in view, and all his knowledge, his firmness, and his 
justice would have availed him uothing, but for the life of privation, which 
be led, and the most rigid austerities, which be practised. Ignorance and 
superstition arc ever united ; and the Tartars, who followed the standard 
of Begf dan, were easily persuaded, that a leader, who contemned the worldly 
pleasures which they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle, and 
crooked staff, of a mendicant priest to a royal robe, and sceptre, must act under 
the immediate direction of the Divine Being. Nor were their habits of such 
a nature, that made it easy for them to understand bow any man, placed in 
such a situation, could, from any other motive, he content to resign those 
enjoyments, which, in their minds, constituted the very essence and charm 
of i-egal power. 


The impression, which the Uzbags entertained of the sacred character 
of Begf Jan, gave him a strength, which soon enabled him to subdue almost 
tlie whole of the country 231 between tlio Oxus and the Jnxavtes. Tho 
army of this ruler was chiefly composed of horse ; and the plan of war, that 
he invariably adopted, was successive predatory invasions of the country 
attacked. After he had reduced almost all the tribes of his own nation to 
obedience, he was engaged in a war with Tainan- Shall, king of tho 
Afghans, over whom he obtained some advantages ; more, however, by his 
policy than by his arms. 
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i\uui uoiiii, inivi unu^ ui in-i iiiLLUUvm iv iluth 1 muu jjtvui nvv. • 

He advised them to consult- their own safety, and that of their subjects, 
early submission, and by tlio adoption of tbo creed of tho Sniffs, ‘-la 


The reduction of Marw by Bogi Jan has been already noticed. This 
conquest enabled him to invade Khurasan ; and, in the first year after 
it was accomplished, be advanced to Maslmd ; but, finding it difficult to mako 
himself master of that city, he informed its inhabitants and his own army, 
that tho liolj- Imam Baglai had appeared to him in a dream, 233 and com- 
manded him not- only to spare tho holy city, but its dependencies and suburbs. 
In obedience to bis pretended mandate, be refrained even from plundering tho 
open suburbs and neighbouring villages ; 2S3 bat he not only laid waste all 
those districts, which were not deemed Tinder tho protection off be sacred city, 
hut carried their inhabitants into bondage. Before lie returned to Bukhara, 
lie wrote circular letters to Shall Jtukli Mirzn, and to tho other chiefs of 
Khurasan, informing them of his intention to revisit that province next season. 

by 
oiir 

conversion," lie stated in these letters, “’will prove a blessing to yon, and its 
occurrence will add to the number of miracles, that T have already per- 
formed.*’ Bogi Jan, from ibis period till that of bis death, made annual 
inroads into Khurasan. Tho heavy baggage, with a part o ft he unity, were 
left several marches in the rear ; while tho advance, consisting wholly of 
cav.llry, spread over the country. Every man of this corps carried seven days 
provision for himself and horso; and their object was, by a sudden at lack, 
either to sin-prise tho forts, or walled villages, or to make prisoners of all tho 
inhabitants, that were travelling, or labouring in the fields. Those, if not 
ransomed, they carried into bondage ; and the spoil, in general, consisted 
equally of men, women, cattle, sheep and grain. The leader of tin* I .-stbag.-t 
ustiallv, succeeded in extorting a considerable sum of money from t!m--e 
towns," which lie could not reduce ; For, as the invasion always tool: place 
before the harvest, a refusal to comply with this demand was followed by 
th- in-tant destruction of every field within tin* reach of his followers. Ih< ! 
plunder, obtained on these occasions, was. we are told, fairly divided. J 
fifth part of all that was taken belonged to (heir ruler, and constituted, n't 
lias been before *.-ta?od. a con iderabh* part of bis revenue. Bogi dust 
always I,.,] hi« own troops. He generally rode at the head of the at my, 
dre— >od like a religion 4 man of the poore, t class, and mounted upon a "-snail 
ponv. Hi* maintained, wo are informed, ti strict discipline in hi. carip - 
but this mean- no more titan that there was a go.,,1 p-diee, an 
Foldiet- vi'-ldi d a ptompt and implicit obedience* to hi- «rd*-r*. 
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\Yi|oii m:ir him, thoi i-teed with their hnnd- ri<>- -o>l, i>t n t f ttl p-..i* 
t ion, mol minle Hn*ir ‘uiufetmir-. IIo returned Hint of e.i.'h . *j». mol 
tle-iied Us 1(1 *it lhiv.li uppi.Mte him. lie tipp> ;tred to >,lir.u’ ;;ri*:i! l.iii'l- 
ik»«“ to J*-hi'm Salih, hut rhieih :_1 mhlr<- • o-I ln\ run wr nti»n to Athluir 

After smno tiino, tho Mihji i-l nf mv mr-dun ivn* ini reduced. J 
mV Idler to T*-lif>n Nid'ih ; he pn-eiite,i it to tie* old man in ereen. ivlie, 1 
now di^rnveror), w:m I’.i-oi .l.in. That ruler opened it, road it, me| put it, 
in hi*; pocket. After n short p:i»i‘-e, lie laid, ‘ So douh! Mtiiuk-h Kluin luts 

5,1 Tiiev were fur tin* i injitev freie Ilu.it Miji.-rier *-*!u*-i.! loii j met iN y m re |,rto 

terteil, tiy tln-imm-d i-tintm-tei, from tltn-o in-tdi* nml •tm.);,ir l m V. Idrii y i, ra> ’,,f m i\ j lt r 
cla* - - would tunc In*, n ,-i|.e.f (Mnlreltn.) 

\' r hil. “ Aillemeti .tfei tuuiodf lieil in it... itin*i tni.oi-dilo Male, .lit) (ho mddc.j of 

hill hituolom met the cliiotrf of ht» iiriuy iiiainlmmd n rliojijri v of tin* fin nli *! i-idruduiir mid 
tnilen-rtlinlde jinniii.’* 

Or, tin* eriitled. 

/.it. White fliin." 

* 1 I Ids JurtTir f'-nlure in ilrianed, tiy the TVridnn", n (-rent iloforiutty ; tin* ti-nrd cniinnl 
wccuruiuj; to li.iiir idrn *»f mniily homily, ho loo t"ii|c mol htiohy, — (Miileolm.) 

‘ ilii« oo-mdo;; of tnfiiftud is not /dvoii in Itirlinnhion, hut wilt ho found in (iliiyf lleul* 
lnh’luil. ' 

"oi Sj rn 'm! H " r ::^. " pie'll i fyi Tif; n “ |wwt, jiitlnr, rolninn, or ninnt." 

- 1 iio idioinn (ilu'diti rny, childly " mid "riiy limn iuftu on un nivrairt', eoiii'mlly ” ivliioU 
nro frcqurntly used hy Mi re. f/niml, »!iimld lm noteil. 

‘ ' '^ ,0 nnl ' l “ r *»?*. ihnt JJi*ui .la n Rpukc to the Sufi nt timed, litre n very rounp, nml nt 
otlicrs, 1 ice II very old, man ; tiy which Iio rncnnn, thnt tiiero tins n niixturo of the eruve nmt 
the guy in Inn conversation.— {Mnieolin.) 
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to. seek gratification from other sources. 595 As AM Mu/iaininatl was 
deprived of these pleasures, his excinsivo attention, from his most early 
Years, appears to have been directed to. views of ambition and aggrandize- 
ment, which lie pursued through life with a callous perseverance, and an 
unrelenting severity, that, atonce, marked tho insensibility of his naturo, and 
the deep impression mado upon his mind by a recollection of early wrongs. 

AM Muhammad, after tho death of ’Adil Shah, had obtained his 
release and joined his father, whom ho accompanied, while yot a 
youth, through all the vicissitudes of liis- fortune. When his father was 
defeated and slain, ho fell into tho power of Karim Klidn, by whom ho was 
latterly treated with great kindness and indulgence. The wliolo of that 
time, which he passed as a prisoner at Shiraz, was employod in preparing 
himself, by tho study of men and hooks, for tho great sceno. in which ho 
was destined to act ; 599 and his mind was so matured before Karim Khan’s 
death, that that ruler used often to consult him in a flairs of state, and used 
.always to call him, “Piran Waisa. SOl) AM Muhammad did not withhold 
his counsel, although ho cherished tho most implacable hatred to the wliolo 
of the Zand family. Ii rip Ibrahim, who was for many years the sole 
minister of AM Mu/iammad Khan, related tho following anccdoto to me, 
which AM Muhammad himself used often to toll : “ I had no power,” ho 
said !< of declaring openly that spirit of revenge, which I always harboured 
against the murderers of my father and the despoilers of my inheritance ; 
hut while 1 sat with Karim Khan in his public hall of assembly, I often 
employed myself in cutting his lino oarpots with a penknife, wjiich Iliad 
with me; hut now that the carpets have become my own, I am sorry for 
what I did; it was foolish and showed a want of foresight.” 

During tho very period 301 that ho cherished sentiments of tho most 
intolerable resentment against Karim Khan and all his family, lie had so 
won upon tho confidence of that Tiller, that he not only gave him a liberal 
allowance to live upon, the freedom of going wherever he chose in tho city, 
and tho use of his best horses, with liberty to limit over tbo neighbouring 
•country, hut proposed to employ him in quelling a rebellion, that his brother, 
Hussain Aull Khan had excited in the province of Mazindaran. JMirza 
Ja’far. the minister of Karim Khan, prevented tho execution of this design; 
and AM Muhammad had the generosity, when sovereign of Persia, to 
mark, by liis kindness to the relations of the minister, his gratitude for his 
conduct. “ Mfrza Ja’far,” ho observed, “acted from no feeling, but that 
of attachment to his master ; he nevertheless saved my life ; for had I 
been sent to Mazindaran, I should liavo been placed under circumstances, 
that would liave compelled mo to robol ; and the power of Karim Khan 
was so great, that I must have been destroyed.” 

The manner, in which AH Muhammad Khan made his escape from 
Shiraz on the occurrence of Karim Khan's death, has been already noticed ; 
be fled with almost incredible speed to Mazindaran ; ho reached the city of 
Isfahan on tho third day of his flight. Tho distance is about 251 miles. He 
immediately declared himself independent. He was, at this period, 36 
years of age. Though his frame was slender, ho was, from his frugal diet, 
and from liis habits of exercise, capable of suffering any fatigue or hardship. 
He might be said to live on horseback ; for every moment, that he could 
spare from other occupations, was given to tho chase, which was, in fact, 
his only amusement. His heart is said to have been as hardened as his 
. body ; but the natural severity of bis temper was, during tbo wliolo of liis 
progress to that sovereign power, which ho attained after a struggle of .18 
years, checked by bis prudence, which lod him not only to conciliate his 
friends by kindness, hut to forget his wrougs, and even to forgive some of 
the most inveterate of his personal enemies. Wo cannot praise too highly 
the wisdom, which induced this ruler, when he had the power of revenge, 
to pardon those chiefs of *the hostile' branch of the Aa.ja.rs, the Yukhari 
hash who had not only been concerned in the murder of his father and 
other relatives, but who had delivered him over, when a helpless infant, 

593 Lit, “ This act of barbarity was intended to destroy every hope of this tribe over 
obtaining power, or even pretending thereto ; for to deprive the heir of a great family of 
tho menus of generation was tantamonnt to destroying the family itself. But the truth of 
“ (Sale’s Kurin, VoL IV, page 430), Verily the infidels aro laying a plot to frustrate my 
designs, but I will lay a plot for tbeir ruin ” was manifested ; and the very way, used to 
destroy them, became tbe can.se of their obtaining greater strength and union ; and it ulti- 
mately promoted that very end, which they dreaded’; for the power of partaking of sensual 
•enjoyments, in eastern countries, too often enervates both the mind and body of those, who 
have, from their rank and condition, the means of unbounded indulgence.” 

299 Lit. ” To bear the hardens of government.” 

300 Pirun Waisii, the Nestor of the Turks, was the celebrated minister of Afrasiyab ; and 
the highest encomium, that can be passed on the political wisdom of an individual, is to 
•call him by this name. — (Malcolm.) 

301 The misfortunes of the early life of Aka Mu/iammad Khun had not only taught him. 
patience, but rendorod him a profound adept in the art of dissimulation.— (Malcolm.) 0 
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Chapter XXI- to those cruel hands, that had deprived him of his title to the name of 

man. This generous , policy, which terminated the Wood feud that had 

so long subsisted among tho Aajars, gave the throne of Persia to the chiefs 
ot that tribe; and Aha MuAuninad continued too sensible of the import- 
ance of the union which lie had established, ever to disturb it by the 
recollection of past, injuries. He obtained attachment by bestomn* 
confidence ; and among* 6hosG 3 who were most honoured in his o-overn-- 
incut, were povsons frpm whom lie had received the greatest insults^in his 
hours of adversity. - 

^ TV hen Aba MuAamrnad fled from Shiraz, he was only attended by 
1< follow eis. He refused to halt at Isfahan ; hut he rested one night 
near Tihran, and was kindly treated by the governor of that city.® 3 Oa his 
* way from Tihran, he was so fortunate as to intercept a part of the revenue 
of Mazindaran, which was being taken to Shiraz. The moment he 
Enters Mnzin- entered the province of Mazindaran, he was joined by a number of hi s tribe, who 
acknowJedged him as their chief. Some of In's brothers, how ever, declared 
In's own tribe ®fi ainst him; and one of them, Murtazina A'uli, who had assembled a body 
Some of his bro- Hoops, proclaimed himself king. AM Mu7iammad had five brothers, 
thers declare Their names wero Murtazwa Auli Khan, Rnztoa Auli Khan, Mustafa /full 
against him. Khan, Ja’far Auli Khan and Mahdi /full Khan. These were only half 
brothers, being by a different mother. His own brother Hussain /full Khan 
had been put to death by the Turkamans, when he fled from Zakf Khan. 
Hussain Aid) Khan had left two sons, of whom, Fath ’AH Shah was the 
eldest. A petty war was carried on between the brothers for four years with 
various fortune. In Mulla Muhammad’s History of the Aajnrs, it is stated 
that Ala Muhammad, though at first successful, was surprised, and made 
prised and made captive at Barfarosb, through tho treachery o f his brother, KaztcfL Auli, who 
captive. loaded him with chains, and deliberated, whether he should deprive him of 

(104) B1 t?kt, or put him to death. His prisoner had, however, secret friends among 
those employed to guard him ; and their exertions, combined with the efforts 
of his two brothers, Ja’far Auli and Mustafa Auli, who remained faithful to- 
his interests, restored him to liberty and power. His brother Hazwa Auli, 
who was compelled to fly, retired to Mashad, where he died. Muria-itd Auli 
soon afterwards took refuge in Ilnssia. under the Empress Catherine. 

It has been before stated, that the moment AM Mukammad received 
intelligence of the death of ’AH Murad Khan, he collected all the troops 
he could, and entered Hi-dA His army -increased os he advanced ; and 
A.D. 1186. Be- the flight of Ja’far Khan enabled him to make himself master of Isfahan 
comes master of without a' battle ; for the skirmish he had at Kashdn does not deserve that 


A.D. 1781, A.H. 
1396. He is sur- 


Is liberated. 


Collects troops 
and enters Tra/c. 


Isfah&n. 


Makes 
his capital, 


Tihran 


A.D. 1788. Is 
joined by several 
powerful chiefs. 


name. When compelled to retreat by the defection of part ' of his army, 
instead of retiring to Mazindaran, he occupied himself in repairing the 
fortifications 304 of Tihran ; which city he appears, at this period, to have 
resolved to make his capital; a measure to which he was induced, from 
its vicinity to Mazindaran, audits centrical situation amid the pasture 
lands of the Turki tribes. 

Several of the most .powerful chiefs of Arnrbaijan, Kurdistan and 
’Irak had joined the standard of Aka Muhammad Khan ; some still wavered 
in their allegiance between him and Ja’far Khan ; while others, presuming 
on the numbers of their followers, cherished hopes, that the struggle be- 
tween. the Aaj&r and Zand tribes might yet produce events favourable to 
their own ends of ambition. In his conduct towards these nobles, whom 
he intended destroying, AM Muhammad always tried every expedient, 
that art could suggest, for the accomplishment of his purpose, before he 
had recourse to violence. Of their number, ’AH Khan, a chief of the Afsluir 
t s a i tribe, had shewn a disposition to aspire to the throne, and had assembled 

KhhT Afshar, to a number of fpllowers in Azarbnfjan. Aka Muhammad, instead of treating 
him as an enemy, addressed a letter to him as an equal, m which he myitea 
him to a meeting, and called upon him, by their- affinity as chiefs of lurki 
tribes, to combine for the ' destruction of the princes of the Zand iannly. 
’AH Khan, a sensible -and brave man, dreaded his designing character; 
and preferring a state of open hostility to so dangerous a fnendslup, 
he declined complying with his request, saying he would meet him m battle 
- on the plains of SuUaniya. AM Muhammad marched towards mm, 

,a'“ Wij ■>« gi ving 1-i- > n-‘. **“■ «■“' 

bim- MST.U “But during the eighteen years, in which he struggled for tho sovereign power. 

his prudence etched !is natn^I severity and led him to treat Ms friends -th Umdness 

h :fo ^ad deliS e him rverAvImn M 

cnml "nernies, who h?d ' deprived him of the title to the name of man, and of onjoymg tho 
pleasures of life/* 

“ ™d -citadel and other fortifications." 

are called by the name of arb. They aro generally square, with ver> h> 0 h walls, 
flanl-ed by lofty turrets.— (Malcolm). 
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mot lio sent ono of his brothers, nccoiiiprmiod on!)' by two horsoinon, to the 
camp of ’AH Klmn, to whom ho delivered tho following artful message, in 
the heaving of all his oflicors and attendants ; 1 I am dosirod, said lie, by 
A7m Mn/iammad Khan, to ask why two brave Turk! tribes should give dc- 

to their onomios, by shedding each others l)lood. Let the Afshnrs en- 
joy their prosont lands; their chief, his government,-" 03 and eontiinio united 
with tho ATijnra in bonds of friendship, 'which imisfc tend to their mutual 
advancement, and the destruction of all (heir enemies.” This overture made 
some impression upon the chief to whom if. was addressed, and more upon his 
followers. It led to further negotiations, in which AW Mn/mnnund prevailed; 
and ’Mi Khan consented to be the first noble of bis court. Tho army lie bad 
assembled was retained ; and bo was himself treated with such extraordinary 
regard, and even confidence, that all his alarms vanished. When completely 
lulled into a fatal security, ho was invited to a convivial entertainment, 
o-iven by ono of tho principal persons of the court and Into at night,, when 
inebriated with wine, ho received a message from AM Mu/iummad. inl.inmf- 
ino- that lie desired to consult with him, immediately, on a subject of somo 
importance. He hastened to obey the summons; and us it was urgent, ho 
- did not, even wait to put on his arms. The unguarded chief was seized tho 
moment ho entered the palace, and had his eyes put. out, without any of his 
adherents knowing what had happened. Pan. of his troops w-ro, next 
morning, disbanded, and part taken into the service of At- a Mu/mnumul, and 
thero can bo no doubt that a great impression of terror was produced 
thereby.* 06 

The events, that occurred in the war, which AM MuAinunad Khi'm 
carried on against da’far Khan and his son, Ln/f ’All, have been related. 
Tlio massacre of tlio inhabitants of Kirman was one of tho most dreadful 
of all his acts. The slaughter and pillage of that town continued nearly 
three (lavs, but, as it was stopped tlio moment that intelligence was re- 
ceived of Lu/f ’AH having been made prisoner, we must conclude that 
AM Mu/iammad, in this, as in almost all, instances, acted less from passion 
than policy; ho believed that, bis enemy bad escaped, and meant, by a 
terrible example, to prevent any of the other cities or provinces of Persia 
granting him their support. 

The flatterers, 307 who have praised his justice, have admitted flutt ho 
had no mercy. Punishment, these argue, was never wantonly inflicted ; but 


^•Tho Kliumsa or fivu (list riot a, of which Kunjiin is tin* capital. — (Malcolm.) 

30f ' The whole of this transaction was conducted in a manner, that prevented the loss of 
a life, or the slightest disturbance. Tho deop treachery, which had deceived nml dest roved 
a gallant rival, was dignified, by flatterers, with the name of justifiable policy j nml thero 
can be no doubt, that tlio impression of terror, which wn«i mndo on a number of ambitious 
nobles by the fate of 'Ali Ivlnm, greatly promoted tho success of his artful and cruel enemy. — 
(Malcolm.) 

317 Tiie following passage in Malcolm's history has not been translated into the Persian 
by Mirza Hu i rat : — 

In surveying the life of a monarch, like Atii Muhammad Khnn, wo should guard onr- 
selves against those impressions, which tho particular view of many of his actions is so 
calculated to mnko upon tho mind. Accustomed to live nmh'r a government, protected by 
laws, wo associate cruelty and oppression with every act of n despot. Ilia executions tiro 
murders; and tho destruction of helpless citizens (who, in an assault, too generally share 
the fate of the soldiers, by whom thoir walls have been defended), is deemed a horrid mas- 
sacro; but wo must not assume that justice is alwa}'s violated, because the form of adminis- 
tering it is repugnant to onr feelings ; and we should recollect that, oven among civilized 
nations, the inhabitants of towns, which are taken by storm, aro exposed to pillage and 
slaughter, without an}' cliargo of barbarity being made against those, by whom tliev are 
plundered, or put to the sword. Tlio punishment of bodies of men, to deter others of simi- 
lar condition from equal guilt, is, perhaps, tho only mode, by which mi civilized nations can 
bo preserved in peace. . When martial clans, united in namo, in feeling, and iu action, aro 
so devoted to tho family of thoir Icadors, that neither imprudence nor crime can absolve 
their allegiance, it becomes impossible to take away power from thoir chief, without depriv- 
ing his devoted followers of the moans of opposition or revonge ; and it is only by making 
examples of whole classes of his rebellious subjects, that an absolntQ monarch, who rules 
over a warlike and turbulent people, can expect to strike that terror, which is indispensable 
to preserve himself upon tho throne, and to establish the internal tranquillity of his dominions. 

The extraordinary rise of Nadir Shsih, and of Karim Khan, had destroyed that sacred 
Condition of Persia regard for the royal ^ family, which had so powerfully protected tho 
at the accession of AA& weakest of the Suff avian monarchs. Every leader, who had followers, 
MuAamtnad Khan. thought, that chance might give him the crown. Tho usurpation of the 
name of king was so common, that tho title was no longor held in respect ; and men, amid the 
continual change of rulers, had lost their habits of obedience to tho only paramount authority, 
that was recognized by tho usages of the country. This is no overcharged picture ; and it may 
be affirmed, that when tho success of A k'i Mu/iammad Khun obtained him the rq!e of Persia, 
that kingdom was in a state of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the principal tribes cherished 
plans of inordinate ambition. Their followers, accustomed to scenes of revolt and of plunder, 
were adverse to any power, which deprived thorn of their harvest of spoil. The towns and 
villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their inhabitants, compelled to abandon their 
homes, sought relief in the practice of that violence, by which they had been ruined ; while 
others became voluntary exiles from their country. Commerce had greatly declined ; for, 
independent of the hazards which merchants incurred from tlio upstart rulers of the day, the 
public roads were infested by plunderers, who seized upon all property, that they found uu- 
• guarded. 

There was nevtjr a character, so formed to remedy tho evils which have been described,, 
as Afca Mu/iammad Khan. 
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Chapter XXL ' 

Muliammnd KMn 
to * establish his 
power. 


the guilty were never spared. His object was to restore Persia -to a state 
ot tranquillity ; and, to effect that, lie resolved to destroy all whom he 
deemed in any way likely to disturb the pence of 'the kingdom. 
He had, as has been shown, forgiven some of the most inveterate of his 
enemies ; but, when policy did not require him to renounce his resentments 
he seemed prone to the most implacable and extravagant revenue. Tin's dis- 
position of his wind was particularly shown otter his triumph over Lwf’AU 
Khan. Mot satisfied with putting to death, or depriving of sight, all the 
relations of that prince, he had the savage barbarity to dig up the bones of 
the vii fcttous Katiui Khan, and to direct their removal to Tilirau. where ihey 
were, with those of Nadir Shah, (which were subsequently brought from 
Khurasan > deposited at the entrance of the palace, that he might enjoy the 
gratification of every day trampling upon the graves of two of the principal 
foes of his family. 


, Every action of AM Muhammad, was calculated to inspire dread 
among the higher ranks of his subjects, hut, though severe to all who 
exercised power, he was kind and indulgent to liis soldiers, and to the mass 
cf the population. This prince showed on every occasion a perfect know- 
ledge of the characters of those by whom he was surrounded. When ho 
was encamped in Kirmiin, and ffaji Ibrahim was proceeding to join him, 
one of the royal guards, who met the latter on the road, behaved to him 
with great insolence. The Hi iji directed some of his followers to seize flio 
man, and chastise him ; and it was in vain, that- those, who were with him, 
begged that he would refrain from an act which, they conceived, would 
inevitably produce his ruin. “ If AH Muhammad Khan ” said he sternly, 
“ is capable of countenancing, h}' bis protection, ibe insolence of a fellow 
like this to a man of my rank, the sooner ram destroyed, the better.” 
"When he arrived in camp, lie found that the monarch had been informed 
of the transaction; at their first meeting, he exclaimed “ do yon have punished 
one of my servants, Haji ! Iam grateful to you for having done so; 
you are exactly the person I require to keep these rascals in order.” No 
act proved his knowledge of character, more than his appointment of Hah 
Ibrahim as prime minister; and no measure of his reign contributed 
more to his success, than the employment of this extraordinary man, 
whose genius was suited to the high office to which he was raised, and 
who continued, while A k ri Mn/iammad lived, to merit and enjoy the 
unhounded favour and confidence of that sovereign. 


, , (10G) 

His conduct to- 
wards Ins brother 
Ja’far Ala If IClu'ui. 


Who is prevail- 
ed on to como to 
court. 


Three ot Aka Mukanmiad Khan’s brothers, who were ' com- 
petitors for the throne, had fled from Persia. Another, Mu. Wafa A'uu 
Khan, whom lie suspected of designs against his person, was deprived of 
sight. There remained only Ja’far /full Kluin. 803 This prince had always 
preserved his allegiance, and had been, on several occasions, the successful 
mediator of peace between Aka Mu/inmtnad and other parts ot fits 
family. Though ho was known to be ambitious, there never was any 
cause to believe that be cherished, designs against his elder brother ; but 
it. was not expected that he would grant equal submission to his nephew', 
Hahn Khan, w hom that monarch had publicly declared heir to the throne. 
Ja’far /full had asked his brother to give him the government of Isfahan j 
but bis request bad been refused ; and lie was, subsequently, appoint'd 
to the rule of a district in Mazindaran. Irritated at tin's treatment, which 
lie suspected to proceed from a doubt of Ids fidelity, bo tiied by excuses 
to evade a summons to attend at court. Aka Mukntunun! was great iv 
alarmed at this symptom of disaffection; lie dreaded the valour of 
Ja’far Kills, and feared an open rupture with a chief, who wastin' 
idol of the soldier# of his own tribe, and towards whom any .-u-pimm 
or harshness on his part must appear as the blaeke-f iugralitnde. ^ Actuat'd 
by these considerations, lie bad recourse to art, and prevailed upon ins 
mother to go to Mazindnran to try and appease her son ; he de-ived her 
to promise ^liim file government of I-fah:in, or any thing, that noun. 

him to confidence and friendship. All lie Tentitivd, he said, vm* 
brother !.<• loved would route to Tihriin on iii- way to f-f o-.m, 
and as-ttre him of his forgiveness. lie at hist consented : hat rad 
he had received tin* mo-t solemn n—tiranres of safety, and a prolni*- 
he was onlv to stay one night at Tihran, before h«' pt"(‘i< 
eminent. TV hen he reach* d Tthran, he was welcome* 
a ranee of cordialitv ; and the night p*i.--rd in p*' :v 
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tlie povtico, some assassins, who had been stationed there, fell upon him, 
mid slew him. In one account of this horrid transaction, it is stated that 
Bribe Klnin (the present lciny, who was then a boy of II) was infonnoi! of 
what was intended, and directed to complain of slight indisposition, and 
remain in the rear, when Iris uncle reached the part, where the assassins 
were stationed. The body was carried to Xka Mn/mimnad Khan, who 
mourned over it with an appearance of the most, frantic grief. Ho desired 
Bi'iba Khan (the name by which ho always called Path ’AH Shah), to ap- 
proach. When near, he bade him obser ve the corpse of the bravest of men, 
and tho host of brothers. Then, loading t he young prince with abuse, ho 
exclaimed: "It is for yon I have done this! The gallant spirit, that lately 
animated that body, would never have permitted my crown 10 rest upon 
your head. Persia would have been distracted with internal wars. To 
avoid these circumstances, I have acted with shameful ingratitude and 
have sinned deeply against, God and man.” These sentiments might have 
he6n sincere; the public expression of them bad the efleetof mitigating tiro 
universal horror at thi* murder, and men either believed or a fleeted to 
believe, that a desire of promoting .‘ho general weal was paramount, to 
all other feelings in the breast of their sovoriogn. r,w 

The Turbun sin tribes, who inhabit the plains near Astanibad, liavo 
been described. They bail been friendly to the father of AV.Ti Mu/imnmud 
Klnin, who always found a refuge among them when in distress. They 
gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whoso name and followers aided them in 
plundering the neighbouring countries; but they had slain bis brother 
7/ussain A’uli, when pursued by Zulu Khan, and had recently com- 
mitted tho most cruel excesses upon tho inhabitants of Astanibad. 
These acts of oppression and violence AV.vi Mu/inminad resolved to revenge j 
and, having marched into their country, ho retaliated with a severity that 
even filled their savage minds with terror. lie brought away a number of 
their wives and children, somo of whom worn made slaves, and the rest 
kept as hostages for tho future good conduct of tho families to which they 
belonged. Wo are informed by tho historian of A'/.-.i Mu/iammad Klnin, 
that many of the high-mindpd women of these t ribes perished by their own 
hands, to escape the captivity, which, (hoy thought, might subject them to 
insult or dishonour. 

The actual condition of the proviuco of Georgia, when Jiki i Mu/iainmnd 
Khan had, by the subjugation of Pars and Kirmiin, become the sovereign 
of Persia, has been already' noticed. Tho hereditary prince of that 
country, the aged Heraclins, taking advantage of Iho distracted situation 
of Persia, had, by a formal act, transferred his allegiance, from the kings 
of that country, (whoso paramount authority his ancestors had acknowledged 
for centuries) to tho sovereigns of Russia. His motive for this measure was de- 
clared to ho a desire to release his Christian subjects from tho violence and 
oppression of Muhammadan superiors, and to place them under tho protec- 
tion ora great nation of their own religion. It was not, to bo expected that 
any monarch of Persia, whenever that country was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of tho finest provinces of tho kingdom alienated by 
such a transfer ; and Xkii Muhammad Khan, the moment lie bad subdued 
his rivals, resolved to compel Iieraclius to return to the patli of obedience. 
But, before an acconnt is given of tho measures, which ho adopted to 
re-establish his power over Georgia, it will be necessary to refer to tho 
progress of the connexion, which tho prince of that country had formed 
with Itussia, as that, must be deemed the immediate cause, which provoked 
the vengeance of the Persian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had, in concert with the court of Constantinpple, formed 
plans for tho partition of the north-western parts of Persia. These pro- 
jects had been defeated by the genius of Nadir; but the distracted state, 
into which that kingdom had fallen after his death, led the ambitious 
Catherine to revive in part the schemes of her predecessor. She accepted 
the overtures of Heraclins, to place his country under her protection; and 
a formal treaty 310 was concluded, by which that prince, in his own name, and 

3,5 Zif. " And, as it was publicly expressed, it had tho effect intended, and men thought*' 
that the object of the king in the perpetration of each deeds was tho peace of tho nation 
and tho removal of harm.” 

310 The following is tho substance of this treaty, as given in Malcolm : — 

Article 1st.— Heraclins, the prince of Georgia, renounces his dependence npon Persia, and 
places himself, his heirs, and successors, under tho protection of the Empress Catherine her 
heirs and successors. ’ 

2nd.— The Empress Catherine grants her protection, and not only guarantees his actual 
possessions to tho Prince of Georgia, but also all those, which may becomo his in future 
partitions. 

3rd.— The Prince of Georgia agrees that his heirs shall solicit and receive their investi- 
ture from the empress, her heirs, &c., and that they shall swear to he faithful to the monarchs 
of Russia. 
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Chapter XXI. that of Lis heirs, transferred his allegiance from the kings of Perdato her and 
her successors, ^vlnle she, on the part of herself and heirs, engaged to pro- 
tect him and his people ; and, bjr a specific article, she not only guaranteed 
. to this prince all his actual possessions, hut promised to extend the <ntno 

protection to f other territories, that might hereafter fall to his share/' 
the expression of this article, and an attempt, which was made the same 
year in which this treaty was concluded, to form a settlement near the city 
of Ashraf, in Blazmdaran, gives reason to conjecture, that Catherine cherished 
plans beyond an alliance with Heraclius. 

The historian of the /fa jar family states that, in the year 1783, a 
Russian nobleman, attended with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraf, and 
/ino\ to establish a commercial factory in that quarter ; hut those, 

(108) who accompanied him, bought so dear, and sold so cheap, that it was ap- 
parent, pecuniary profit cou/d not be their object. AM Mti/inmmad conse- 
quently suspected them of some sinister design, and directed them to he ini- 
prisoned. The same writer adds, that they were invited to a feast, and, 
having drank freely of tlie liquor that was purposely given them, flay wero 
seized ; but. when sent to the king, he listened to their excuses, and 
not only released them, but gave them dresses of honour. He warned 
them, however, against evil designs. .Rut, if Catherine had indeed 
such plans, circumstances must have occurred, which prevented their pro- 
secution, as the settlement in Mazindauln was abandoned, and the corps, 
which had been sent to aid the foreign prince, was, after it had remained four 
years, suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of Ganja, which was 
raised in consequence of its departure. 

A.D. 1795, A.H. AH Mu/tnmrond Khan, when he resolved upon the attack of Georgia, 
- 09 - determined, by the celerity of his movements, to prevent Hera cl i us receiv- 

ing support from Russia. The chiefs of his army had been directed, when 
he returned from the conquest of Kirman, to assemble, with all their follow- 
ers, very early in the spring of the ensuing year; the author of the History 
of the A a jars informs us, that the forces, which met near Tihran, wero 
nearly CO, 000 men; 31 -’ and that AM Mu/inintund Khan marched from Tih- 
ran fiftv-threo days after the feast of Kauroz (14th May). The object of 
their destination was unknown till the moment of their march, when they 
moved in three directions. The right column took the route of Meghan, 
Shlrwiin and Daghistau ; the left- moved towards Invan, the capital of tho 
province of Armenia ; and the centre, at the lmad of which, AM Mii/mm- 
mad Khan placed himself, proceeded to Sliusha, t he principal fortress in the 
A'arribagli, a fine district, which stretches for many miles along the left 
. bank of the Araxes. He passed tlie river on a bridge, that had been eon- 


4 th . — The Prince of Georgia agrees tlmt he wilt have no communication i\ith neighbour- 
ing states, except with the advice imd knowledge of tho Kn«smn General commanding tho 
forces, or tho nmbnssador residing in his count ry. 

5th. — The ambassador, whom the Prince' of Georgia keeps at the empress’ cnjgt, hi to 
have suitable rank. 

Gth. — Her majesty the empress promises, for herself nml Fncce^ors ; Hrst, that she mil 
regard the enemies of Georgia ns her enemies ; and tlmt, in consequence, the p*'optr ofthnt 
country will be included in any peace, concluded with the Ottoman Porte, or nny other State. 
Secondly, that <*lic will maintain tho Prince IfornrlinH, and ins heirs and posterity, on tnn 
throne of Georgia ; and thirdly, tlmt Rhr will leave, wholly or entirety, to tlie prir.ee of 
Georgia, the internal administration of his country, nml the imposition of tnvrs. 

7H1.- •The Prince of Georgia promises, for himself and heirs ; First to b<‘ alwaj s r»* my 
with his army to serve tho Kmpress of Kus«in. Secondly, to net in all, tlmt relates to ner 
service, with* tho advice other commanders ; to comply tilth their requisition* ; nod jo 
guarantee her subjects again* t all injustice* and oppression. Thirdly, lo consider el wny, m 
the promotion of officers in his perries*, iluvw who have deserved well of Itu-o’a. hvmii***, 
on that empire, the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. . 

5*; ; , Her Maje-ty the Kmprv'^s of ffn«sia consents, that the firr-t .\rehhfd>'»p "f freergni 
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sfcructed by Suhimun Kluui, whom ho had sent in ndvnnco for tlinl purposo. 
Tho column, which moved on tho right ihrongh the countries near tho 
Caspian, mot with no resistance. Every chief submitted or lied ; 3U lout tho 
Khans of Invnn and Sliuslui were oneou raged by Heraelius to oppnso tho 
Persian monarch ; and tho aged Wall himself, wlien summoned to appear 
at court, returned for answer, "that ho acknowledged no paramount 
sovereign, but the Empress Catherine of Russia.” 

The army of AB Muhammad Khun was almost entirely composed of 
liorse, and he could not hope io subduo either Invan or Shusha ; lie resolvod, 
therefore, to rest satisfied with (lie nominal submission of their gover- 
nors, and to leave strong corps to watch, or rather blockade, them, while 
lie marched io Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, lie had before directed tho 
centre and left columns to unite ; and they were joined at Ganja by tho 
virrht division. With this army, which, though reduced by the corps he had 
detached, still amounted to" nearly dO.OOU men, he advanced against 
Heraelius. That prince, though deprived, by the rapidity of the operations 
.of AM Mn/iannnad Khan, of the support ot the Russians, neverthe- 
less, determined to meet t ho Persians in the field. IJe advanced 
with his whole forces, which did not amount to a quarter ot that of his 
enemy, to a position at the distance of fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued, in which, we are told, the Georgians fought with great valour; 
but. they were overpowered by numbers. Their prince, with part of his 
family, and some followers, found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; 
while the conquerors entered Tiflis, whero a sceno of carnage and rnpino 
ensued . 31 * The Muhammadan historian of the life of A In\ Mu/iamnmd Khan, 
after describing the barbarous and horrid excesses which were committed, 
observes that “ on this glorious occasion, the valianr- wartiois of Persia gave 
the unbelievers of Georgia, a specimen of what- they were to expect on tho 
day of judgment.” It is not easy to calculate tho number of those who 
perished in the massacre of Tiflis. Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage of tho 
soldiers. Tho churches were* levelled with the ground; and every priest, that 
could be found, was put to death. The author of tho Life of Ain Muiam- 
mnd Khan states, that the priests wore hound hand and foot and thrown 
into tho river, which flows past tho town. Youth and beauty 315 were alone 
spared to become the slaves of their conqueror.?. Fifteen, (some say, twenty- 
five) thousand captives were led into bondage . 316 

Aha Muhammad Ivlinn, after having sacked Tiflis, marched towards Ganja; 
and, being resolved to complete the subjugation of tlie provinces in that 
quarter, lie remained, during the winter, encamped 317 on the plain of Mughtin, 
near where the Cyrus, one of the finest streams of Georgia, unites with tho 
Araxes. The Persian monarch had appointed one of tho principal chiefs 
of his tribe, Mustafa Khan, l)a twin lu to tho government of Slurwnu ; but, 
on receiving complaints of his violence and extortions, ho recalled him. 


313 Lit. “ B ccamo cither tho drawers of tho cord of union, or tho gallopers of tho steeds 
•of flight.** 

314 Malcolm hero adds “ That was pleasing to their sovereign, who desired to make this 
• city, an example to those who dared to contemn itis authority.” 

Aka Muhammad Klittn, a Persian hi-torinn states, during this action, commanded a person 
to recite somo verges from the Shahnuma of Firdausi to encourage tho soldiers to heroic actions. 
This is a very common practice in Persian armies. — (Malcolm.) 

3)5 Lit. ,k Handsome yon the and graceful maidens,’* 

3,6 Mulhi Muhammad Y»r, in his History oftho 'jSajar family, states, that tho number 
of captives was only 15,000. Tho accounts, which I havo received from tho best informed 
Georgians and Armenians, make their number amount to 25,000 ; and somo of these appeared 
to have fair data for their estimate. It is probable that 15,000 wero taken at Tiflis, and 
the remainder from tho towns and villages in Georgia.— (Malcolm.) 

The following paragraph in Malcolm has been omitted by Mfrza JTairat : — 

, The army marched back laden with spoil. Tho condition of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
who bad fled to escape death, and returned to mourn over their ruined houses and their 
desolate fields, was almost as severo as that of those who wero inado prisoners. Tho latter 
were less entitled to exclusive compassion, as slavery was the state, to which many of them 
were doomed from their birth; and, if wo except the great misfortune, to which tho younger 
captives were exposed, of being educated in a different religion from that of their parents, 
their lot was not unhappy. Numbers of those captiv.es, who had attained tho ago of matur- 
ity* preserved their own religion, and, among them were many females. I was acquainted 
with an affluent merchant who told me, that he had offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, 
whom he had purchased from a soldier, if she would become Muhammadan, but in vain ; 
and “she prays so prettily ” he added smiling “to her little images, that I havo been half* 
tempted myself to become idolater .” 

The females, from their superior beauty, became, in general, the favourites of tho 
Tiarams, to which they were destined ; and some of them wero married to their masters ; while 
the males, according to tho usage of the country, were, in general, treated with kindness 
and partiality. They almost invariably obtained their liberty, when they embraced the reli- 
gion of their conquerors, and were, as they grew up, either enrolled as soldiers, or retained 
as domestics. In the former case, they frequently rose to high command and station, and, 
in the latter, they were always favoured and confidential servants * and their children were, 
from being Khanazad or born in tho house, considered in a light, hardly lees respectable 
than the relations of the family. 

317 Lit . 44 Made the place of the pitching of his tents, and of the alighting of his bag* 
,gage and troops/* 
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The inhabitants of the country lie had oppressed, encouraged by Ids disgrace 
mso m a body, and put tin's noble to death. Wo are informed that the 
occurrence of this event greatly affected AM Mn/mmmad, and it was ex- 
pected, that, lie would malce a terrible examplo of thoso, by whom the mur- 
der had been perpetrated ; but this ruler seldom gave loose to his indigna- 
tion unless when- policy dictated ; and, on the former governor of Shirwan, 
who had bcloro fled, coming to the royal camp to solicit mercy for himself 
and people, lie freely forgave him ; and his clemency was repaid by the com- 
plete submission of that, province to Ins authority. The chief of Invan, 
uliitfinfa Klmn, nlso propitiated Lis favour, 'by obeying’ a summons to appear 
ill Ins presence ; 318 but Ibrahim Khalil Khan, tho governor of Sliushii, still 
resisted ; anti as the Persian troops were unable, from the want of artillery, 
to take bis fortress, their commander was compelled to rest satisfied with 
directing all the country in its vicinity to be kid waste and plundered . 319 


AM Mn/iamiuad Khan, though ho bad long enjoyed sovereign power, 
had not yet been invested with the royal tiara. Be used to observe, that 
he lmd no title to the name, even, of king, till lie was obeyed throughout 
T the whole of the ancient limits of the empire of Persia. After lie had 

accept ^ho^rown 0 SII ^ ,I0C ^ Georgia, his courtiers pressed him to go through tho ceremony 
'a.D. 1796, A.h! a coronation. He consented with apparent reluctance, and, hav- 
1210. big assembled all his military chiefs, ho pointed to a crown, that had 

been prepared, and asked them, if they desired be should put it on. 
His speech to “ Recollect," said be, “that, if I do, your toils are only commencing; 
tho assembly on for I cannot consent to wear the Persian crown without as much power, 
his consenting to as has boon enjoj’ed by the greatest sovereigns of that country.” The. 
wear it. leaders of his army, the ministers of his court, and the princes of his 

family, all joined in their entreaties, that he would place it upon his head, 
a.nd promised that their lives should be devoted to the promotion of his 
glory. ^He complied with their request; but be only put the Kulla 
Kaiani 390 on his head, and a necklace of pearls round his neck ; but he 
consented to gird on tho royal sabre, which was consecrated at the tomb 321 
(110) of Shall Sufi, Ardabili, tbo holy founder of tbe Auffnvkn family. The custom 
is to leave the weapon-one night on tho tomb; and, during that time, the 
saint is'invoked to be propitious to the sovereign, who is to wear it. Next 
day, when it is girded on, tbe nobles are feasted, and large sums distri— 

• butecl in charity to the poor. He became, by that act, pledged to employ 
the sacred weapon in the defence and support of the ri I if a faith, which, 
as lias been before stated, had, from the commencement of that dynasty , 
became the national religion of Persia. These events occurred in 

1210 A.H. 


Collects an Afca. Muhammad Khan collected a still more numerous force, than that 

army and proceeds with which 1m had conquered Georgia, to subdue Kluirasdn. He proceeded 
to subdue Kiiura- to that province by the route of Astarabdd, that lie might punish the 
AH mo 1 "' Tuplcamnii tribes in its vicinity, who had recommenced their plundering 

inroads. His march was directed to blush ad ; and as he advanced, he 
received the submission of all the petty chiefs 323 on his route ; none of whom 
Receives tbe dared to oppose so numerous an army. Among those who proffered their 
submission of sev- allegiance was Is Mk Khan, of Turbat-i-Haidari.' The enemies of this chief 
eral petty chiefs. kad° end eavonred to prejudice AM Mu/iammnd Khau i against him by re- 

presenting him as of low birth, and his usurpation of power as of dangerous 
example. The wise sovereign, however, disregarded these representations, 
and distinguished him by his peculiar favour and protection. Is hah Khan, 

. alone of all the chiefs who joined him, was not required to give hostages 

for his fidelity ; and his attachment repaid the generous confidence, that 
was reposed in his character. 

The condition of the city of Mash ad has been before described. The 
weakness and distraction of its rulers had reduced its inhabitants to a state 
of wretchedness, that it appeared hardly possible to aggravate ; but the late 


318 Lit. “ Having obtained favour by presenting himself before tho king, became compre- 
hended in his favours and benefits.” , . ., . ■ 

I it. “ Ah& Muhammad Khan gave orders to make all the country in its vicinity urn 
object of plunder and devastation, and to render it waterless and grassless, like the level puna 

° £ a Safa™ mcaus^hiin, level ground, or tho side of a mountain. An’, plain level ground 

° r fl s»o ! xhfs was a small circular diadem, ornamented with pearls. He refused wear tho 
n-oro-eous crown of Nadir Shah, tho rich pinnies of which denoted the kingdoms, that had bee 
subdued by that conqueror. Nadir wore four plumes in l.is crown, which were meant to 
denote his power, as tho paramount ruler of Afghanistan, India, Tartnry, ant 

(MalcolmO , g Ar(lab n, where the monarch must go to put on the ? acr .® c } fw” d ' llonl 

- The first of these that submitted was Amir Gunah Khan C j Be al waif 
Jw Muhammad Khan sent a Kuran, containing an oath, to which tho royal s 
affixed, promising him safety and protection. (Malcolm.) 
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inroads of tlio Uzbngs lmd ndd.-d to tlioir misery ; and tlioy, in consequence, 
looked forward, with more hope than alarm, to the approach of Ain 
Mu/mmmad Khan, who profe.-sed, that his only design was to pay his 
devotions at. the tomb of the holy Imam Rn.-uui ; to restore tins city, whero 
the remains of that sacred person wero interred, to prosperity : and to 
punish those, who had sacrilegiously dared to plunder of its wealth, tlio 
mausoleum of the holy descendant of the prophet. The real motives lor this 
invasion woro to establish his power over Khurasan; to cheek the inroads 
of the TJ/.bags and Tttrkamans ; and to possess himself of tlio wealth _ that 
still appertained to the miserable descendants of Nadir, and which ho helioved 
to he in the possession of Shah Hnkli ; it was believed by many, that he 
cherished a spirit of revenge against, the family on account of tho murder 
of his grandfather, and the cruel wrongs, which 1m himself had sustained 
from ’Adil Shall, the immediate successor of that conqueror. 

Nadir Itlirzii who was, at this period, the actual ruler of Masliad, fled, 
on At, a Ma/iammad's advance, into the Afghan territories, leaving his blind 
parent, the unfortunate Shah Knkli, to tlio 'mercy of a violent enemy. 
"When the Persian army advanced near tho walls, Shah Kukh went, out 
to meet its leader, who, after lie had received his submission, walked cm 
foot, attended by all bis nobles, to the tomb of lnian Pariea, whom he 
knelt and kissed the ground, in token of bis devotion. 

The passion of avarice was almost as strongly implanted in the mind of 
Aka Mu/mmmad Khan as the love of power ; and he appeared especially 
desirous of possessing jewels. Ho had. on the death of Lu/f 'AH Kluln, 
obtained some of tlio richest of those, which had boon brought from 
India by Nadir Shall ; and, since his arrival in Khurasan, he had re- 
covered several of inferior value from the chiefs of that province, 
who had shared in the spoil of Nadir’s successors, and who now 
surrendered a species of wealth, that it was dangerous to keep : for Aka 
Jlu/iaminad treated, as the most guilty of criminals, all who retained what 
be deemed tbc properly of tbc sovereign. The Wind Shah Knkli was yet, 
believed to possess many precious stones of great value, which he had 
concealed even from his sons. These were demanded by Aka Mu/iaiimiad Kluin; 
but he denied the possession of them, and look the most, solemn oaths to 
persuade that monaieh to credit his assertion ; but in vain. Torture, in all 
its forms, was applied, and we almost cease to pity this degraded and 
miserable prince, ;,i3 when informed, that Ids (Iiscoveiies kept pace with tlio 
pains which were inflicted upon him. Treasures and jewels were produced, 
which had been sunk in wells and built up in walls ; and, at last, when a 
circle of paste was put upon liis- head, and boiling lead poured into it, he, in 
bis agony, discovered a ruby of extraordinary size and lustre, which had 
once decorated tlio crown of Aurangzeb, and was tlio chief object of tho 
search of Aka Mu/iannnad. That monarch, wo am informed, tlio moment 
he heard that this jewel was found, expressed tlio greatest joy ; he directed 
the torments of Shah Kukh to cease, and accused that prince, not altogther 
without justice, of being the author of tlio great miseries, which tie had 
suffered. He, however, most inhumanely directed that lie should tin 
immediately conveyed with his family to Mazimlaran, and the wretched 
grandson of Nadir terminated his life, a few days after he left Masliad. Shah 
Kukh died at Damnghun. His death was the consequence of the tortures, 
that had been inflicted upon him. He was 03 years of ago.®* Aka 
Mukammad Khan bad despatched a mission to Bukhara, with a letter, 
addressed to ? Abdul Ghdzi Khan, stating: ‘'That lie had heard of tlio 
usurpation of tho royal power by a son of the Amir Daniyril ; that, in 
consequence, many evils had arisen; and among the greatest, true believers, 
who were made prisoners in Persia, were sold like cattle at tho market 
place of Bukhara.” He called on ’Abdul Ghasrf Khan to restore immediately 
all captives that bad been taken, and to beware, in future, hoiv lie provoked 
his vengeance. Begi Jan, who received this letter, affected to treat the 
Persian king with equal, if not greater, contempt. “I have heard,” said 
the old priest, in a circular letter, which lie addressed to the chiefs 
of Khurasan, “that my lord eunuch is come among you ; seize him 
if you can; if not, inform me, and I shall proceed to your quarter, and 


Olivier, on what authority I know not, gives this princo the highest merit for his 

efforts to conceal riches, which ho deemed, according to this author, to ho the ouly future 
dependence of liis absent son. The tnind is gratified at being' ablo to feel unqualified 
indignation against an oppressor, and to indulge in sentiments of humanity foi* those who 
are oppressed ; but all the authorities in my possession give an opposite account of this 

transaction, to that of tho intelligent traveller, — (Malcolm.) 

“‘ Tho manuscript from which the account of Ata Muhammad Khan’s transaction at 
Masnacl is taken, is^ written by an intelligent and learned man, who was at Masliad, when that 
■city was taken by Afcn Muhammad Khan, and who appears to possess the fullest knowledge of 
the events ot that period.— (Malcolm.) 
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Invites t h o 
king of Kabul to 
join him. 


S unisli him.” 

'Inin ” (my lord eunuch) 


Begi J6n constantly called AM Muhammad Khan, “A'khfca 
,, ,-,.3 eunuc h). These able rulers never encountered each other*' 

triumpS hVCd l ° d ° S0 ’ 3b 3S difficu}t t0 P rono «'ico which would havcf 

A/l-a Muhammad Klmn had sent an ambassador, Muhammad //tissain 
Kli.m, Aaraguzalu toZaman Shah, king of Kabul, to explain to that prince 
tlio motives, which had induced him to invade Khurasan, and to propose- 
an union of thou- forces for the conquest of Bukhara. If we could grant 
our belief to the Persian historian, who records the events of this period 
ho obtained a cession of B.-tikh to facilitate his intended operations against- 
Jjogi Jan. I ho Afgluin monarch had agreed to the alliance ; and every 
htjof? ' v o s prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when the attention of 
Aoa iuti/ianimnd was catled to the protection of his own dominions, which 
wore invaded by a formidable army of Russians . 325 



(112) 

Reasons 

which 

prevented 

the 

Russians 

helping 

Hci'ftclius. 



The Empress, Catherine II, had learnt with sentiments of horror the 
clreaclf til punishment, ’which the king of Persia had inflicted upon n prince* 
and people, whoso crimp was having sought her protection, and who were 
tempted to provoke their fate by the expectation which they had entertain- 
ed o( her support . 3 * 7 Various conjectures have been formed of the reasons, 
which prevented that support being given at an earlier period. An in- 
habitant of Georgia, who has given an account of this invasion, states, that 
general Gooclavitcli was within six marches of Tiflis, in command of a 
Russian force, hut that he refused to advance, though repeatedly solicited 
by Horaclius to come to his aid. This commander, he adds, would not be- 
lieve, that the danger was so imminent, but thought that the account of 
AM Mu/iammad Khan’s force was exaggerated ; and, at all events, that 
monarch would never attack the capital of Georgia, before he had 
made himself master of the fortresses of Shuslia and InvAn. But the fact 
is ," 23 that the Russian commander, who was himself at Georgicvsk, and 
whose corps was scattered on the line of the Caucasus, could not possibly 
ha ve assembled his troops, and have reached Tiflis in less than three or four 
weeks ; and it is probable that the cautious Heraclius, deeming the pre- 
sence of a Russian force within his territories as no slight evil, delayed 
calling for aid till it was too late, in the expectation that Some circumstance 
might occur to detain, if not altogether to prevent, the advance of AM 
Mu/iammad Khan. 


The Empress’ The impression, which this event made upon the mind of the Empress 
designs in invad- Catherine, is fully proved by the measures that she .adopted. These were 
mg ersia. of a nature, which showed her designs went far beyond the restoring of her’ 

influence in Georgia, and the future preservation of that province ; s " she,- 
no doubt, contemplated the subversion of the power of Aka Muhammad 
Rhein. But whether her ultimate design was to place his brother ( who had 
fled to Russia, and entreated her aid,) upon the throne, or to have rendered 
the north-western part of Persia, a province of the empire, is unknown 
except to those intrusted with the secrets of her council. Goodavitch,- 
the moment that the account of the defeat and flight of Heraclius reached 
Petersburgh, was directed to advance into Georgia with 8,000 men. A 
Russian general had proceeded witli a small corps to Dirbaml, and passed 
the winter under the walls of that city, where be was joined in the ensuing 
spring by an army of 35,000 men, commanded by Valerian Zab off. that 
A.E.1796 A.H. general, instantly, commenced the most active operations. The forts of 
1210. ’ Dirhand, Baku, Palish, Sliamakhi and Ganja, either surrendered,- or acltnow- 

Successes of the l e do- e d the authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians were 
Russians. 0 


■1*5 This is not probable ; and, if the king of tlie Afghans ever entered into such an 
engagement, be bad probably no intention of fulfilling- it.— (Malcolm.) _ 

3 * G Lit. “ When 11055-3 arrived tbat a formidable arm 5 ' of Russjans had crossed the 
Persian frontier, and had raised the standard of conflict and combat, Aid Ma/iarntnad Kuan 
liad to give up bis intention of punishing tlio Ezbags, and turned bis steps from Tans, in 
ordor to oppose the, Russians." , . 

357 Lit. “ Briefly and succinctly, when tlio particulars of the massacre and clrcautm 
punishment of the inhabitants of Georgia, and of the laying vasto of the borders of that 
country, reached the cars of Catherine the Second, the fary of her rage flamed up, aaa a 
determination to take revenge was nronsed in her mind ; for that nation bad placed itseit 
under Russian protection, and this bad been the very cause 55 ’liy they bad been exposed to 
those calamities, and had brought doiyn on thomsclvea the vengeance of the king ot t ersia ; 

she therefore gave orders for a large force to moi'e towards Persia.” 

s - 3 X mate this assertion upon the most authentic information of the tacts s.aten. 11 1 
Russian traveller, Klaproth, 55-ho gives a short narrative of the events of this period, Hi t- 
no mention of the causes, that prevented the Russians protecting Georgia. Jhwvmer 
e.ra""erates the force of Ala Muhammad Khan in a most extraordinary degree, lie .ays, 
that monarch assembled for this campaign, ttvo hundred thousand men — (Malcolm. 1 
» 'The whole of the sentence “ the restoring of her influence in Georgia, , and t. o 
preservation of that province is rendered in Persian by the tiro words. A 

Guriistin. “ This signification of Musahabat is not, given in the dictionaries , „ 

Mmihib, tlie meaning “ gentle and tractable, after having been stubborn a «I ««« \ . 
•will "be found; trod this is evidently the sense, in which Mirzn Zlairat lia 
express the whole. 
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1797, A.H. 1211. 

The inhabitants 
of Slnishu invito 
him to take pos- 
session of that 
place. 


1 J 1C1 - A/ h Mu/winnuld K *>»» learnt that tho Russians had retreated 
ho detenmnecl to move towards Georgia. Heraclius had died soon after the 
loss of h.s capital." 1 Ho was succeeded by his eldest son, Goowen Khan 
who, on the departure of tho Russian troops, dreaded the vengeance of the 



The Persian 
When advanced 


A dispute b c- 
tween two of his 
servants involves 
him in danger. 


(114) 


He is massacred, 
A-D. 1797, A.H. 
1211 . 


army left Tihran early in the spring of 1211 A.H. 
r within about 60 miles of the Avaxes, Aba 
KI '" U rtceivctl iotelligcuco from tho principal inhabitants of 
Shnslitt, that they had endeavoured to seize their governor, Ibrahim Khalil 
Khan, hut that ho had tied to tho mountains of Daghisfan 
quested that the monarch would hasten to take 


Proceeds to- 
wards it. 


Enters Shiislm, 
A.D. 1797, A.H. 
1211 . 


and they re- 

- possession of the 

fortress, which they were ready to deliver over to him. The moment this 
intelligence was received, AA’tt Mu/ta-ininad IChan left all his heavy baggage 
atula party of his army to guard it, and proceeded with a light corps to 
occupy tho important fortress, which had so long baffled all his attempts. 
He found tho Araxes full, hut commanded ,his troops to cross.' The boats 
were insutlicient to carry them over; hut so great was the dread of disobey- 
ing Ins orders, that tboso who coidd not get boats,- threw themselves into 
the river. Many were drowned, as the stream was both deep and rapid, hut 
the object was gained, 33 '* The monarch entered Sbusha before the friends 
of Ibrnlnm Khalil could make an effort for its recovery ; and this fortunate 
commencement led all to anticipate a glorious campaign, but as the army 
of Aka Mu/tammad Kluin were indulging in anticipated victories, one of 
those events occurred, which are the chief' cause of the sudden and great 
changes, with which nations subject to despotic rule are continually 
afflicted. 333 

Three days.afW AM Mu/tammad Khun entered Shusha, a dispute 
occurred between 6Yidifc Khan, a Georgian slave, who was a personal atten- 
dant of the monarch, and another servant, Khudadad, a famish, 337 respecting 
some money that was missing. (One manuscript states, that Sndik had, some 
days before, enraged the king by spilling some water on the royal 
mnsnad). 338 The king was enraged at the noise they made, and directed ' 
that both should be instantly put to death. Sadi/; Kiian, Sha/raM, a 
nobleman of high rank, solicited their pardon. This the king refused; but 
said, as it was the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he would not 
take their lives till next morning. It almost reconciles us to the belipf of 
the reports, which were 'spread at this period of the derangement of the 
mind of AM Mu/tammad Khan ; tone nf the ministers of AM Mu/tammad ' 
assured the author, that the mind of that monarch was, at this period, in a 
state approaching to insanity); when we are informed, that these attendants, 
whom he had sentenced to death, and who well knew from his character 
that tin' sentence was irrevocable, were yet permitted to perform, during 
the night they had to live, their usual vocations about diis person. Despair 
gave them courage ; and when the monarch was asleep, they entered his 
tent, accompanied by a man, named ’Abbas, whom they had associated in 
their design, and put an end, with their poniards, to the existence of one of 
the most able nionarclis that ever sat upon the throne of Persia. It was 
conjectured that these menials were encouraged to the murder of their 
prince by Midi/; Khan, Sha/raM ; and subsequent'events gave to the sus- 
picion every appearance of truth ; -for this ambitious nobleman not only 
afforded them protection, and accepted of the crown jewels, which t hey 
brought him, but, having assembled his tribe, endeavoured to seat himself 
upon the throne of Persia. 

334 Lit. “ Hcruclins, soon after the defeat that be received, was' freed from tho troubles 
and cares of this life, and joined those, who had been liberated from the terrors and tormen s 

ms Lit. “ When he reached the Araxes. it was then in flood ; he ordered his troopers to 
cross; but as there were not sufficient boats, many were compelled to throw themselves in 
the river ; and a large number were drowned in its calamitous waves; tho bride ot 

desire was, however, embraced by him.” _ , , ,, „,cd- 

335 Lit. “ The whole army regarded this easy victory, which he gained at tho tonum 
ment, as a good omen; and they placed the cauldron of hopo on the air (or they 
castles in tho air) ; bat they hml hardly drank of tho wine of their fancies, when tiiey ie B - 

to feel headache from its effects." ■ . 1.-.1 

Placing the cauldron of hopcon the nir, implies bmldmg false hopes; if tliej hnti 
true hopes, “ on the air ” would not have been nsed, but “ on tho fire.” fMal- 

M 7 The famish is a person, employed in pitching, and taking care of, the ro; a! tents, t - 

colm) , , 1 l a. — j .1 —..--I Mi-imlni cushion. Hal- 


339 Mirza Sairat in his translation has got “ mnsnad ” or royal reclimns ensluon. - » - 

praying. Tho former, I have no ilonht^is correew. 


eolm has “ on the carpet on which he was praying. . _ , 

as water would hardly have been given to him, whilst ho was praying ; whereas^ „ - 

water to drink, while reclining on his masuad, would be a 

attendant. 


, very natural duty of a personal 
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kingdom. 


His administra- 
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the officers of his 
court. 
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ling his nobles and 
others to raise 
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tranquillity of liis country, were completely successful. 3 * 5 To illustrates 
this effect, it trill be necessary to say a lew' words on the conduct which 
this sovereign observed towards every class of his subjects. 

• Tohis own Family, AH Mnhain mad was, after his power was established, 
cruel and severe in the extreme, except to his nephews, Faf/i Ali Shall and’ 
Hussain Hull Khan, the sons of his full brother, J/ass'ain /full Khan. He 
had always employed the former in the administration of public affairs ; 
and this young prince, for some years before his uncle’s death, held the 
high position of governor of Far.?. It does not appear that the delicate 
relations between the monarch and his successor were ever disturbed either 
by suspicion or alarm. 31 ' 

To flie religions men of liis kingdom. Aha Mohammad wa? attentive, 
and sometimes generous. He appeared pious; and was not only regular 
in observing (he forms of prayer at the stated hours, but arose at mid-night, 
whatever had been the fatigues of the day, to perform his devotions. One 
author, who gives some remarkable anecdote.? of this monarch', inform? ns, 
that after he had slain the gallant da’ far iv'tili Khan, he directed the 
corpse to be immediately removed from Tiltvan, that he might not break 
the solemn vow, which be had taken on the Annin, not to detain his brother 
bej-ond one night in that city. It is difficult to believe, that the human 
mind can either cheat itself, or expect to impose upon others, by such sacri- 
legious mockery. 

AH Mu/mminnd Khan was rigid in the administration of justice. 31 '’ 
The first noble in the land, who aspired beyond bis station, tbo soldier, who 
disobeyed his orders, and the thief, who plundered on the road, met the 
same fate. 5 **' His conduct to his ministers and the chiefs of his court was 
often harsh hud abrupt, and sometimes cruel, //nji Ibrahim was an ex- 
ception ; and, to him, he gave his entire confidence. -150 During the latter 
years of his life, the king would hardly allow any communication, however 
trifling, to ho made through any other channel. 3:1 

The ministers of Aka Muhammad Khan were not exempt from tbo 
attacks, which avarice and policy led him occasionally to make upon his 
nobles and principal ofiieers. As a mode of levying fines, 5 " he was in the 
habit of selling those whom he meant to plunder, and the purchaser, in 
order to enable him to raise the sum required, was vested with power over 
everything except the life of tbo person 353 he bought. The king, wo aro 
told, desired to obtain a sum of money from Mirzn Shaft’, who had been his 
principal minister before the elevation of liny Ibrahim, and actually sold 
him to his rival for a specific amount. Another manuscript, which notice? t ae 
occurrence, asserts that AH Muhammad first offered to sell i/aji Ibrahim 
to hlirza Shall’; but the latter dreaded the established influence of hi* rival 
too much, to venture on the purchase. The transaction of the sale of w;a 
ShafF took place in public court ; and a servant of 7Juji Ibrahim ndv.’.wc- 
cd, and, having ungirded the band from hi? waist, threw it over .Mirra . hail , 
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hi the (•(•[•(‘inoi.y of introdueliiiii, " ilmf an nmbmtRtuIor from the king of 
tlm Ai-lm.m wimoomo toll, o earth a I, the feet of the slaves of Ids exalted 
jiinjosty. Ho is said lo have been in such a ruga upon this occasion, that 


he could hardly ho induced 
what the villain tillered ? 


to spare the life of thw officer. “ Did you hear 
exclaimed the monarch to those who interceded 
tor hint, ■ that an :tinh:is«ndor from one, ho styled king, was come to the 
How dared ho use the sacred name of majesty, to expose 


earth at, my feet ! 
it to such liogratlnlion ! >ml 


Eh treatment 
of his roldicff. 


( 117 ) 


B.i:t contempt of 
luxury. 


His conduct to 
tbo.mcrchonts. 


To the farmers 
nrrd -Cultivator?. 


A fa Mn/iiimmad treated ids soldiers with more liberality mid indulgence 
than any other class ol'ltis subjects. The issno of (heir pay and allowances 
'VMS, in general, remtlnr ; ami though he enforced the strictest 
to his orders* ami allowod unm* to pltuuW, except. when ho 
authorised them, that permission was ftequeully granteil, and wliat they 
obtained amid scenes of violence and rapine, was guarded lo them 
as iecn! properly- 1 " by the policy of their mottitreh. Several women and 
children of th<> first families of Kimmn were brought away by the troops, 
when. that city was sacked. Soon after the event, some of the principal 
inhabitant* " ■•re encouraged by the promised intercession of one of the 
most revered priests of Persia to go to the capital, to solicit the restoration 
ot their whes and children. Tin* pontiff, Shaikh iWu/tamtnad, La/tsai, 
presenttal their petition, and enforced its prayer with till his eloquence. 
He was held in the highest veneration by ALA Altt/mtnintid Kluin ; and 
a request front him was hardly ever refused ; hut, on this occasion, though 
he had the boldness to repeat bis entreaties, the monarch was not to be 
moved ; and. at last, said to him, with some sternness: “ I cannot grant 
your wish. 1 will never consent. to irritate my soldiers, by desiring them 
to lest ore what they took under my sanction. I have, however, no objec- 
tion to the inhabitants of Kirmtin ransoming their wives and children ; nor 
to those in whose possession they are, restoring them in any manner they 
choose ; lmt I desire you to urge me no more upon this subject, ns I am 
resolved no! to use compulsion,” Tin* great body of his army were . 
naturally attached to a leader, who treated litem with such consideration ; !03 
for the meanest soldier could always complain to A/bi Mu/tatmnad, who 
might he said to live with bis troops. Wltcn not employed in the field 
against, his enemies, lie was constantly engaged in limiting excursions, to 
which he proceeded with a great number of attendants. 341 


Unless on 
always dressed 


occasions of ceremony, Akf< Mn/minmnd Khan was 
in the plainest manner. Ilis contempt of luxury was 
shown on till occasions ; after a march, or when fatigued with hunting, 
he wtts accustomed to seat himself on the ground, and to share with his 
principal officers in any repast that was brought. It happened one day, 
as he wtts eating some hard black bread and sour milk, that one of bis 
principal •ministers, who was seated near him, began to eat of the same 
food. The monarch instantly commanded him to desist : “ bat as much 
ns von like of your rich paltios anti fine sweahueats,” said he, “but never 
again let me see a fellow of a secretary (Mirv.a), like you, touch the food 
of my soldiers."’ 465 

The merchants in Persia were efficiently protected by Ak:i fihikim- 
mad Khan ; ami, during tho latter years of his reign, commerce revived 
-in every quarter. This was' not more the consequence of bis justice, than 
of the general security which his rule inspired, and the extinction, 
through "tho severity of ltis punishments, of those bands of robbers, with 
which the country bad been before infested. 540 To the farmers and 
cultivators, be gave no further protection than what they derived from the 
terror of bis name; but that was considerable, for, from the collector of & 
district to the governor of a province, all dreaded to have a complaint made 

^ The nobleman, who committed this error, meant excessive flattery to liis own monarch 
Pel-Imps the policy ot Alai Muhammad, while lie pretended only to vindicate the name of King 1 
from injury, took' this mode of repairing nn insult, which tlio ignorance of Ms servant had 
cask upon ;i powerful sovereign.— (Malcolm). 

36i jjii it Absolute property or property free from fin}' fetters of the law.” 

3fi3 They know that if they yielded a prompt obedience to his orders, they had nothing 
to apprehend from others.* — (Malcolm.) , . 

a« -Nj 0 t; merely with the view of enjoying a favourite amusement, hut to mure jumseu. 

and followers to continual action.— (Malcolm.) « 

3(55 This anecdote was first told me by Hnji Ibrahim, and I find it mentioned in a 
manuscript “Life of AH Mn/iammnd Khan.” The term, secretary, has heen used to translate 
the Persian word, Mirzr, which implies a man, whose occupation is to write, and Whose 
habits of life arc civil. The minister, with an inward smile beard himself ™ndemnea 
to eat none but good and delicate viands ; while the military chiefs and soldiers, tot * 
around, felt it as^a distinction to live upon a coarse diet, which their sovereign «,»»«■ 
from the very taste of which, ho had jnst debarred one of the first civil officers of th 

real “U^f M « ! Thrinhabitants of the country in' consequence of his Justice, and ™hhors from 
fear of his punishments, pnrsned the right path of good conduct, and the Mgh road of i cctitnde. 
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Sadi/; Khan op- 
poses him, but is 
defeated. 

Is opposed by 
two other chiefs, 
who are both 
subdued. 


Fath ’All Khan’s 
power in Khurasan. 


(119) 


. ^diA Khan made a weak effort 371 to oppose him, but was defeated 
This example of rebellion was afterwards followed by the king’s brother' 
Hussain Hull Khan, and a prince, Mu/iamnaad Khan, of the Zand hmil/- 

It ttZ n Si 'Tf' Sub<1 T l , ^ th ? Ub an action - Mu/mmmad Kbnn 
was the son of Zaki Khan ; and had, for sometime, been residing at 

Ba^ara. He advanced to Isfahan with only 20 or 30 attendants, but they 
were enough to alarm its inhabitants into submission. Mu/iammad Khan 
only kept possession of the city one or two days ; his followers dispersed, 
and he was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish 
territories. " The internal tranquillity of the empire has never since been 
disturbed. Fat7<. ’All Shah has been successful in a series of campaigns in 
establishing his power over the greatest part of Khurasan ; and tlmchiefs 
in that country, whom he has>ot actually subdued, yield a nominal obe- 
dience, and occasionally send him tribute to propitiate his favour and 
protection. 373 The Afghans have,, for some years past, been in too distracted 
a state, from their internal divisions, to support those rights; which their 
nionarehs pietend to inherit from A/rmad Shah, upon this province; and its 
peace is not now annually disturbed by the invasions of the Uzbags, over 
whom Begi Jan no longer reigns. He died soon after AM MuMmmnd ; and 
his son, Haidar Tdrali, who succeeded to th e sovereignty, has, as yet, performed 
no deeds, which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the talents, or 
the power, of his extraordinary parent and predecessor. 


The Persian monarch has not been so successful in maintaining the 
Georgia is alien- north-western frontier of his kingdom. , Georgia, after a warfare continued 
ated from his with various fortune for many years, has, at last, become a province of 
kingdom. Russia; and the garrisons of that nation now extend 371 to the hanks of the 

Araxes, and along the southern shores of the Caspian. 


His court is The court of Persia has, within the last 15 years, been again visited by 
visited by ambas- the ambassadors of European nations. The power, which the sovereign 
sadors from Euro- of that country possessed, to check the Afghans, who threatened to invade 
pean nations. India, and his ability to aid in repelling the ambitious views of France, if 
ever directed to that quarter, led the Governor-General of the British 
•j 2 y 5 ' ’ ' ‘ possessions in the East to form an alliance with Fat); ’All Shah. This 

policy had the temporary success, which was desired, of diverting the 
Afghans from their meditated invasion of India; and an impvession was 
made of the power of the English nation, both on the mind of the king of 
Persia and his subjects, favourable to the performance of the engagements, 
into which that monarch had entered, to oppose, if ever required by .circum- 
stances to do so, the European enemies of Great Britain. The establish- 
ment of this alliance was attended with the further advantage of promoting 
the intercourse, and increasing the commerce, between India and Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an eager attention to every plan, 
which offered the most distant prospect, of augmenting his means of 
injuring the principal power, that impeded his progress to universal 
dominion ; 376 and, however visionary his plans may appear to thoso ac- 
quainted with the vast difficulties he had to encounter, ho certainly 
cherished the prospect of invading the dominions of the British nation in 
India. Tho friendship of the king of Persia was courted, as necessary to 
enable him to make this attempt ; and the nature of tho relations between 
Franco and Russia, nt this period, afforded him every adyantngo in tho 
prosecution of that object. Tho Court of London took considerable alarm 
at these proceedings; and the o [forts, that wore doemod necessary to 
counteract them, have led to a more direct intercourse with the govern- 
ment of Persia, which has, within the spaco of fivo years, boon honoured 
with two embassies from the king of England. 

The reirniing king of Persia bad listened to the overtures of Buonaparte, 
in tho hope, "that tho mediation, or power, of that country would enable 
him to recover tho provinco of Georgia; but, when changes in tho condition 


Khnn, tho brother of FntA ’All Shah aim nted I M« kjrf £ 
r M id! lion hnt ho wan pnt clown without on action or utru^le. MnAarnmnd Khan, tu o * 
of Znki Khan, Enrol, ^who ha-1 for (-onto time been rcsidinp at Jhutara, aho «' ‘j'T'i r 
Isfahan with CO or SO followora the inhabitants of Isfahan Worn orerpon cn-I i jr f ‘ > 
m.donenr.ethk,taWa „f tho city, which ho held poMo-ion «r for on., at -two .lays only; b..t 
hi/foHowciu dispersed, and he w.-w himself ntmin oblipml to fly to Tort. ah j wmtary. , A ,. 

UJ Lit. " There havo been n number of campaigns in Klmr.--.rn, l.i "h ‘ , 

Shah hat per.ernllv brei^ rncces.-ful ; and most of its d.stnota have nrc-pted !>.< r.d , 

oecn-Mo: p'f'.jcni, the troops and soldiers of f hat nation are employed in pirn-mb-,. 

thefortanroltown,.;;^ tQ r , ho whole world ; ll,» T.n&* 

preatcV. obunrle it. hi- way , and he rood every mean*, however remote, tho, h. ... , 

coald injure that people." 




CHAPTER XXII 


Chapter XXII- 
( 120 ) 


An account of the religion of the inhabitants of Persia. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some account of 
the belief of its inhabitants. The sacred character of religion, under 
whatever shape it assumes, has always given it a supreme 5 "" influence over 
the human mind, hut its effects are most remarkable, 3 ' 8 when they influence 
the fate of nations. The feelings, which it inspires in the breasts of indi- 
viduals, gather strength as they spread. 'The attachment, entertained for 
peculiar dogmas, is heightened by the force of example, and the desire of 
pre-eminence ; and a creed, when adopted by a large community, becomes 
the strongest of all ties, by which a people can bo united. 3 ' 8 But this 
condition, which ought to be the bond of pence, has too frequently boon 
used, by designing and ambitions men, as a torch to kindle the flames of 
war. B eYigiori has been marshalled against religion; schism against schism; 
kingdoms have become powerful, not from the inhabitants cherishing a 
spirit of patriotism, or of love to each other, but from a congenial feeling of 
irreconcilable hatred to their neighbours, on account of some slight differ- 
ence in the mode or substauce of their paying their adoration to the Great 
Creator of the Universe. 


These observations, which unfortunately describe the general condi- 
tion of human society in every part of the globe, apply, with peculiar force, 
to those nations which have adopted the belief of tho prophet of Arabia, 
who expressly commanded his followers to kill all infidels, as in tho verse, 
<( Strike off" their heads," (Sale’s Am run, Vol. 7 T ., p. 3G1) : and told them, that 
though God had tho power to avenge Himself of Bis own enemies, Ho had 
chosen them to fight His battles ; “Yorilyif God pleased, He could tako 
vengeance on them, without your assistance, but Ho coinmandcth you to 
fight His battles." (Sale’s JTuriin, Vol. II., p. 8G5.) Though some of tho 
commentators upon that volume have tried to limit the meaning of this 
passage to a particular war against tho Badar tribe, all agreo in proclaim- 
ing that, according both to the principles of this religion, and tho exnmplo 
of its first teacher, tho sword is a Icgitimato and hallowed instrument of 
conversion. 380 


In describing tho religion of the present inhabitants of Persia, it is not 
intended to dwell upon tho forms of tho Muhammadan faith, nor to enter 
into any minnto account of the tenets of the leading, or subordinate, sects 
of that country. The object is, by a general account of their religious belief, 
to illustrate their past history, and to enable tho rentier to judge of the 
future events that may bo expected from the operation of causes connected 
with this powerful motive of human action. 


After a short view of tho Mu/mnmadnn faith, it will bo necessary to 
describe the tenets of tho Shfa sect, which, from tho establishment of the 
Suffavian dynasty, may be termed tho national religion of Persia. I no 
doctrines, o"r rather principles, of (ho Sufis (or philosophical devotees) which 
have lately spread very widely in Persia, will al«o merit a portion «f cur 
attention. 

The precept^ of (he religion of Mu/mtnmnd are contained in fin’ fiiirnm 

Tim principal doctrine, which that prophet taught, was the Unify »'f tied; 
G2U P c proclaimed that the chief object of his mission was to bring >" , n 
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-Chapter XXII- 


Tho belief o£ 
scripture. 


( 122 ) 


Belief in tbc 
resurrection. 


The Muhammadan faith also teaches that the devil was once nti an cel, 
but was banished from heaven, because lie refused to pay homage to Adam. 
They also believe in tho existence of a number of good and evil spirits, 
called jin, or genii, who are made of fire, eat and "drink, and prorogate 
their species, and are subject to death, and liable, like men, to future' re- 
ward and punishment. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of file jin or genii, in the Annin is 
taken from t lie Jews and from tho ancient Persians; and was probable in- 
troduced by Muhammad to flatter the belief, and meet the prejudices of 
those whom he sought to convert.* 55 


With regard to tho belief of scripture, Muhammad taught that God had, 
in various ages of the world, sent these sacred hooks through the medium 
of His prophets. The number of these sacred volumes was, according to 
the prophet of Arabia, one hundred and four ; of which, ten were given to 
Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Idris or Enoch, ten to Abraham; and tlm 
other four, being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel and the Annin, 
were successively delivered to Moses, David, Jesus and Muhammad ; which 
last being tho seal of the prophets, tho«e revelations are now closed, and no 
more are to be expected. All these Divine books, except the four last. they 
agree to be now entirely lost and their contents unknown, though the 
Sabin ns have several books, which they attribute to some of flic ante-diiiivian 
prophets ; and of those four, tho Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they >ay, 
have undergone so many alterations and corruptions, that, though there 
may possibly bo sonic part of the true word of God therein, yet no credit is 
to be given to the present copies in the hands of tho Jews and Christians/'' 
The Muhammadans believe that the number of the prophets according 
to one tradition are 22J.OOO; another author states them at only 1 124.000 ; 
hut of this army of heavenly missionaries, only 316 were appointed apoP.hs ; 
and six alone of the latter number brought laws and revelations ; these, "ere 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Mu/i:imiiind/"‘* 


The Muhammadans believe in the resurrection and the day of judgment . : 
they affirm that when a corpse is laid in the grave, he is received by 
an angel, who gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners, which 
are two black livid angels of a terrible appearance, named Munkar and 
Nakfr. 

These order tho dead person to sit upright and examine him concerning 
his faith, as to the Unity of God. and the mi-.-ion of Muhammad ; if be 
answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by 
the air oM’nradise y' 3 but if not, they beat him on the temples with iron 
maces, till he roars out for nngui-h so loud, that lie is heard from i .vt 
xve.-t bv all except men and genii. They then press the earth on the 
corpse,' which is gnawed mid stnng till the re-urm-tion by bfl drag- in 
with seven beads each ; or i\s other- say. their situ wilt become vt umim-M 
beasts, the grievous ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like f.-off ■/*'■*> 
and the others like serpents. ' Ho will thus continue till h» receive- P- is' '• 
doom at the day of judgment- 
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paradise. 


■ Chapter XXII. remain, whose good and evil deeds are equally balanced. There is 
— another bridge called Us Sorht, which passes over the centre of hell 

and which is described as finer than a hair, and sharper than a sword 
over it. all mankind must pass; the virtuous and good will proceed with 
ease and w,tb the swiftness of lightning, bn t the wiched, in their attempt 
to follow them, will fall mto the bottomless pit. 1 

of . TIle Mu/mmmaclan prophet, talcing his opinion of the form of the 
licavens from the astronomical system of Ptolemy, (the author of the 
Altaagestam) places his paradise in the seventh heaven. The works of 
this celebrated astronomer, who is conjectured to have been born about 
0 Tvere translated into Arabic, and have continued for seventeen 
centuries to bo deemed the true sjostem of the heavenly bodies by the greatest 
part or the Asiatic world. At the entrance of paradise is placed a delicious 
fountain, called the pond of Muhammad ; one cup of the waters of which allay 
the thirst of the drinker for over. _ The soil of paradise is said to be musk and 
saffron ; its stones, pearls and jacinths ; tho walls of its palaces are enriched 
with gold and silver, and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. Among 
these, the chiof is that called Yuba, or the tree of happiness, which 
stands in the palace of Muhammad, and a branch of which, bearing 
delicious fruit, reaches to the dwelling of every believer. This tree is 
laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates and other fruits, of surpassing 
bigness and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to eat of 
any particular fruit, it will bo immediately presented to. him. If be prefer 
flesh, roasted birds will appear on its branches, and its boughs will spontane- 
ously bend to meet his extended hand. This tree will also furnish the 
faithful with fine horses, richly accoutred, to ride upon, which will hurst 
forth from its fruit. From the root of this extraordinary tree, the shade of 
which is said to extend further than the swiftest horse could gallop in a 100 
years, flow rivers 393 of milk, of wine, and of honey, as described in the 
Ail ran (Sale, Vol. II., p. 365} ; “The description of paradise, which is pro- 
mised nntothe pious. Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; the riveTS 
of milk, the taste whereof changeth not; and rivers of wine, pleasant unto 
• those who drink; and rivers of clarified honey; and therein, shall they 
have plenty of all kinds of fruits, and pardon from their Lord." And in 
addition to these rivers, the bowers of paradise are refreshed by number- 
less streams and fountains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds; their 
beds, camphor and musk, and their banks, saffron. But all these glories 
are eclipsed by the beautiful i7urfs, the enjoyment of whose charms con- ■ 
stitute the great reward promised to the faithful. Their prophet assured ■ 
them that they should repose on conches covered with silk, inter- 
woven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gardens, refreshed with pure 
streams and inhabited by beauteous dark-eyed damsels, whose eyes shall 
never wander to any other but their husbands ; as in Jfnran (Sale Vol. II., 
pa go 399) ; “ They shall repose on couches, the linings whereof shall be of 
thick silk, interwoven with gold ; and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near 
at hand to gather. Which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will yo ungrate- 
fully deny ? Therein shall receive them beauteous damsels, refraining then' 
eyes from beholding any beside their spouses,” and the prophet adds m 
the Koran (Sale, Vol. II., page 401). “These are they, who shall approach 
neai-.unbo God; they shall dwell in gardens of delight; (there shall be 
many of the former religions ; and few of the last) reposing on couches 
adorned with gold and precious stones : sitting opposite to one another thereon. 
Youths, who shall continue in tlieir bloom for ever, shall go round about 
to attend them, with goblets and beakers and a cup of flowing wine; their 
heads shall not aclie by drinking the same, neither shall their reason he 
disturbed ; and with fruits of the sorts which they shall choose, and the flesh 
of birds of the kind which -they shall desire. And there shall accompany 
them fair damsels, having large black eyes; resembling pearls hidden m their 
she'lls ; as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. They stall sot 
hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin ; but only tbc salutation 
e ‘ Peace 1 Peace ! ” 

According to the /Tuvan, the meanest among the faithful will have 72 
of the /juris of paradise, besides the wives, 391 which ho ' had in this world. 

He will inhabit a tent, formed of precious stones, and live on the most tie- 
licions viands. His garments and furniture will be proportioned !o tno 
magnificence and splendour of his condition ; and to enable him to enjoy • 
all these blessings, lie wi ll possess an eternal youth ; ail his desires will o_ 

=« Tilts most celebrated of these was Kauthnr, or tbo stream 

03 COBtribnt ° t0tU ° 

pleasure and enjoyment of men. — (Malcolm) . 


(124) 


Enjoyments 
held out to the 
blessed in the 
Paradise of 
Muhammad. 




*£rr. 
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Women are not 
admitted at public 
prayers. 


clothes and ornaments should be laid aside ; these trappings of earthly 
ynn% and power being deemed calculated to inspire pride and anZm.ce 
.Inch. oe inconsistent with that sense of humility, with which a' supplicant 

t? SS Le W ° men are ,,ot w]lowed t0 3°”> ^ the public 

piayers at the mosques. • lhey are directed to offer up their devotions at 

lf f ey attend place of public worship, it must be at a period, 
when the male sex are not there. This practice is calculated to confirm the 
inferiority aud seclusion, ta which the female sex are doomed by the laws of 
Mu/ianimad. The learned Sale observes, on the authority of a Mii/tam- 
madan doctor of eminence, that the Muslims were of opinion, that' the 
presence of females inspired a different kind of devotion from that which 
was required in a place dedicated to the worship of God. ’ 


In the establishment of the usage and form of prayer, Mu/tamniad copied 
the Jews, even to the position of the body at the moment of adoration ■ but 
though he at first regarded Jeruselem as a sacred city, he taught his followers 
to believe, that a superior sanctity belonged to the temple of Mnkka ; and one 
day, in the midst of his prayers, turning his face away from the former, be 
turned towards Makka, towards which he directed Ids followers hereafter to 
turn, when they offered up their supplications to God. In showing this 
(126) reverence to Makka, MuAamniad accommodated his doctrine to the superstition 
of the Arabians, who had long paid their devotions at the temple in that city, 
which became more hallowed, in the eyes of the Mu/taininadan world, from 
being the birth place of their prophet. < 


Usage of charity 
described. 


>, Charity is a duty imposed by his religion on every Mn/iammadnn ; 
the Zakat, or legal alms, is one in forty or 21 per ' cent ; that which 
can be legally demanded is 2| per cent, upon the principal of the estate 
of the individual; but it can only be claimed from those who have a 
certain amount, and have been in possession of the property, subject to it, 
upwards of 11 months. 598 It is commanded to be paid on cattle, sheep, 
money, corn, fruits, and on all wares that are sold. There are many 
different opinions among Muhammadan doctors, relative to the proportion 
and mode, in which this tax should he collected on property of 
various kinds. This legal aims, or Zakat, was rigorously exacted by tko 
prophet, who employed it in the relief of the poor, and in the maintenance 
of those who served him in his wars. 899 When the religion of flluftammad 
spread, this tax was found not only to be difficult to collect, but of an 
unequal and invidious nature.* 0 It has in consequence, been generally 
abandoned. Men are left to their consciences ; 401 but the obligation of 
charity. is so strongly enforced, that few strict Muhammadans evadb the 
performance of this sacred duty ; which is recommended, not only in .the 
Huran and traditions, but bj’ all the writers on their law, as one of thfe 
most certain means of obtaining respect on earth, and eternal happiness m 


330 The appointed times of prayer are 1st, in the morning before sour ire, Sort, "ben noon 
is past ; 3rd, in the afternoon before snnset, 4th in the evening, after sunijot, but n-lnle day 
remains ; 5th when day is closed, but before the first watch of night. Sale, vol. II, I ,a 8“ 
in a note’ npon the translation of this part of the text, makes the following reinai ks : “ Sumo 

are of opinion, that the live times of prayer are intended in this passage. The evening in- 
cluding the time both of the prayer of snnset, and of the evening prayer properly to called ; 
and the word 1 have rendered, at sunset, maiking the hoar of afternoon prayer, since it may 

he applied also to the time a little before sunset.”— (Malcolm.) 

3S 1 Ablations are of two kinds— Wuntn’ and Ghnsnl;the former is the ablution oft lie loco, 
hands feet, &c.,nnd this is necessary before every time of prayer. Gluteal, tlio washing <4 « 
whole’body, performed after certain legal defilements.— (Hnghc’s Notes on ^InJamnindaniMn.; 

3,jS Lit. “ Amongst the commands of the law of Alu^ammnd one is, as 1ms been j>uajo - } 
stated, Zakit, or legal alms, that is to say, n fixed snm, which every one is lmmcl to give on 
of his property. It is 1 in 40, or in other words 21. percent., with tine proviso, tint on j 
the amount reaches 40, dees it become subject to Znkut being taken thereon ; Zakat ■ > 

levied on principal ; and provided that it lma been in possession a year.” . . . 

SSistheteebnicalword used by the doctors of the law for the lowest amount flint » 
liable to Zakat. lliraii Rnirat has nsed “ Mama eanat” for 1- months ’ • 

proper technical law term for this is *• Imalnn-i-taul.” . The follow, ng arc exempt fro >1 nfj 
Zakit; dwelling houses in which ono lives, in opposition to lionscs r0 "‘ed <>ut , ‘ 

for private conveyance : personal clothing; books of study; and ornaments worn ( 1 

ad ™t Khan, a, or fifth part of the spoil of infidels which was always set aside for the 
use of Muhammad, formed, with the Zakat, the whole of Ins revenue, and that or his iron.. 

diat °<^r • if tfiligiou of Muhammad spread and. the territory 

nion became extended, it was found tlmt the collecting of tins tax, besides being <Wh«K, 
wns also the cauFe of giving umbrage in other respects. ntisfy the 

4 iu Lit. “ aicu are left to the inclination of their own hearts, and a desire ) 

pleasure of God.’ 1 
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heaven. “ Prayer,” says one of tho Caliphs, ’Umar bin ’Abrhil ’A r.'v/,, 
“ carries ns half way to Goil ; fasting brings ns to tho door of His palaco, 
and aims procure us admission.” 

Tho Muhammadans arc enjoined fasting as a sacred duty. They are 
tauo-ht to believe, that, in tho month of Rannuit'iin,' 1 ' 1 ’ God sent tho ATirjin 
from heaven ; and, during that month, ovary truo boliovor must refrain, 
from daybreak till sunset, from eating, drinking and all sensual gratifica- 
tions. None are. exempt from this obligation hub travellers, sick persons, 
women with child or tlioso who are giving suck ; and ovon those aro requirod 
to make amouds for their involuntary neglect of this ordination, by fasting 
at some other period, or by giving extraordinary alms to tho poor. 

Tho pilgrimage to Mnkka is enjoined ns a duty to all, who can porform 
it ; on which point, Jiowevor, there is a great difference of opinion. Every 
person, it is assume!!, should perform the pilgrimage to Mnkka, who has a 
beast to ride upon, and who can supply himself with provisions for tho 
journey. Ash-shafi’ says, tlioso who have inonoy, if they cannot, go, should 
perform this journey by deputy; Malik thinks, that ail, who hnvo strength 
sufficient, should go” to Mnkka; hut Abu Danila deems both money and 
health of body requisite, before this duty can bo doomed obligatory. Tho 
sacred temple (Mnsjul-nWinriim), at which they pay their devotions, stands 
near the centro of that city; and the Ka’bab is in its midst. Tho Kn’bah 
(a square stone building) was probably built, by the idolatrous Arabians, 
as a bouse for their idols ; hat tho Mn/mnimndnns nro instructed to think, 
that God, in compliance with tho prayer of Adam, let fall from heaven a model 
of tbe lioly building ; tho resemblance of which, our first fathor had soon in 
paradise. Adam, according to this account, turned towards tho represen- 
tation of tho celestial temple when he prayed; and aftor his death, bis sou, 
Setli, built a house, of tho same form, of stono and clay. This was destroyed 
by the deluge ; rebuilt by Abraham anil his son Isma’il, who ei-octed it 
on the same spot, and took caro, that it should bo of a similar sliapo as tho 
former mansion ; which he was enabled to do, from having all its dimen- 
sions explained to him by a Divine revelation. 

The celebrated black stono (known ns /7ajar-ul-aswad) fixed in tho 
south-east corner of the Ka’bali, is doomed by Muhammadans, one of tho 
precious slones of paradise, that fell to tho ground with Adam; and was 

Hoa llnmanran is tho ninth month of tho Muhammadan year * tho word if? derived from 
ram* tc, .to burn. Tho month is said to lmvo boon so called, either bocauso it used, before 
tlio change of tho calendar, to occur in tho hot season, or because tho month’s fast is sup- 
posed to burn away tho sins of men. It is observed ns a strict fast from the dawn of day, 
to sunset, of each day in tho month. Tho excellence of this month was much extolled by 
Muhammad, who said tlinfc, during ftamnmriin, “ tho gates of paradise nro open, aud tho 
gates of hell nro shut, and tho dovib nro chainod by tho log ” ; and that “only those, who 
observe it. will be permitted to enter by tho gato ot heaven, called Itnyynn." Those, who 
keep tho fast will bo pardonod all thoirpast venial sins. In tho month of llamniwin, 
Muhammad said, the Kurim began to bo revealed from heaven. 

Tho fast docs not commence, until Rome Musalmi'in in ablo to stafco, that ho has scon 
the now inoou. If the sky bo overclouded, and tho moon cannot ho seen, the fast begins 
upon tho completion of 30 days, from tho beginning of the provious month. Tho Kamaciyau 
must bo kept by evory Musa! man, except tho sick, tho infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who aro nursing their children. Young childron, who liavo not reached tho ago of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellers on a journey. In tho case of a sick person or 
traveller, tho month’s fast must bo kept, as soon as they nro ablo to porform it. This is called 
Knsw'i, or expiation. Tho fast is extremely rigorous and mortifying, and when tho Kamasiran 
happens to fall in tho sauinior, and tho days aro long, the prohibition, evou to drink a 
drop of water to slako tho thirst, is a very great hardship. Muhammad speaks of this reli- 
gious exercise as easy, (Sale's If a ran,. Yol I, Chapter II, pago 32), as most pobably it 
was, when compared with tho ascetic spirit of fho times. 

During the month of Itamasw'm. twenty additional raka’ats, or forms of prayor, aro 
repeated aftor tho night prayer. Those aro called tar.'wih. Devout Muslims seclude them- 
selves for some time in the mosque during this mouth, and abstain from all worldly con- 
versation, and engago themselves in the reading of the Koran. This soclusion is called- 
i’tikof. Muhammad is said to have usually observed this custom for tho last ton days of 
Hamamynn. 

M. Geiger identifies tho Ramastcnn with tho fast of tho tenth (Leviticus XXIII, 27) ; 
it is, however, far more likely, that tho fast of tho Tenth is identical with tho I’d fash ura, 
(or teutli day of Mnharram), not only because tlio Hebrew ’Asur, ten, is retained in tho 
title of that Muhammadan fast ; but also, because there is a Jewish tradition, that creation 
began upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which coincides with tho Muhammadan 'Ash lira, 
boing regarded as tho day of creation. Moreover, tho Jewish L\sur and the Muslim ’Ash lira, 
aro both fasts, and days of affliction. Ifc is far moro probable, that Muhammad got his idea 
of a 30 days’ fast from the Christian Lout. The observance of Lent,' in tho Eastern Church, 
was exceedingly strict, both with regard to the nights, as well as the days, of that seasou 
of abstinence ; bnt Muhammad entirely relaxed tho rules with regard to the night, and, 
from sunset till the dawn of day, the Muslim is permitted to indulge in any lawful pleasures 
and to feast with his friends ; consequently largo evening dinner parties are usual, in the 
nights of the Ramasusiu, among tho better classes. This would bo what Muhammad meant, 
when he said “ God would make the fast an ease and not a difficulty," for, notwithstanding 
its rigour in the day time, it must he an easier observance than tlio strict fast, observed 
during Lent by the Eastern Christians of Muhammad’s day -(Hughe’s Notes on Muham- 
madanism). See also Sale’s Kuran, Yol. I, pages 31—32. According to the /vuran, the night 
might he passed in , eating, drinking, &c., till a white thread cquld be plainly distinguished 
from a black thread by tho daybreak. t * i’ " • 
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preserved at the deluge by the angel Gabriel, who brought it to Abraham 
when he was building the Ka bah. it was, they say, at fi.st white: but 
its sui face has become black from coming in contact with those who are 
impme aud sinful These, and many other fables, are told of this relic 403 
of idolatrous worship It is an object of the greatest veneration; every 

l Tfrt p, Anob l ie :\ st r e > de r ed har< % }ess & 

s P°t, galled the Place of Abraham, where the devout visitor of the temple 
is told to observe the prints ol that patriarch’s fool-steps, when he came to 
see Ins son ; 0 and Ins attention is particularly directed to the holy well of 
Zanrnam which, -he is informed, burst forth, at the command of God, to 
relieve the drooping Hagar, when she gave birth to the infant, Lma’i'l. 


The temple of Malika lias, since - the death of Mii/mmtnad. been 
enlarged and ornamented, by the piety and munificence of Muhammadan 
sovereigns, and is annually crowded with persons, whp..come from every 
legion to which his faith lias extended, to perform tlieir pilgrimage, ft 
would occupy too much space to give a minute description of all the forms 
that attend this important ceremony; they are of a nature which the 
enemies of this religion have justly described as closely allied to the usages 
of idolatry. It is probable that Muhammad compromised with his first 
converts; and when he discovered that he could not withdraw them from 
their habitual veneration to the place of devotion of their fathers, he con- 
ciliated their consent to his faith, by the adoption of fins sacred object of 
their affection and reverence ; aud was satisfied, if he could transfer their 
adoration from their idols to the true God, to allow them to retain a small 
portion of the mummery of their former worship .' 100 


a 433 This moaning of tarikah is not found in Richardson, who only gives “ a legacy, bequest, 
an inheritance.** 

’ 1U1 Malcolm here adds “and hears the tale of its extraordinary history, and wonderful 
properties.” 

405 Lit. “It is told people that, when Abraham came to see his son Istn’atl, lie placed one 
-foot on that stone, aud the print of his foot still remains.” 

Some confusion exists in the minds of English authors, with regard to the word Kn'bah. 
The temple or moscpie, at Makka is called Masjid-ul-harinn (the sacred mosque) or 
Baitallah (the House of God). The Ka’bah (tit. a cube) is tho square stone building in its 
centre, containing the biack stone/ The JTajar-ul-aswad is the black stone itself, which 
Muslims say, was originally white, but became black by reason of men's sins (Hughes’ Kotes 
-on Mu/mm madanism). 

406 I hereby give the following extract from Hughes on the Eajj (or pilgrimage to 
Makka) which perhaps mat be found interesting: — 

“ Hajj, or pilgrimage to Makka, is the fifth of the five foundations of practice. It* is said, 
by Muhammad, to be of Divine institution, and has the authority of the JTnrsm for its 
observance. Its performance is incumbent upon those men and women, who have sufficient 
means, to meet the expenses of the journey, and to maintain tlieir families at home, during 
their absence. The ceremonies, observed on this occasion, are so ridiculous, that they do 
more to reveal the imposture of Muhammad, than nay other part of his system. They are, 
even by the confession of Muhammadans themselves, the relics of the idolatrous superstitions 
of ancient Arabia; and they are either evidences of the dark and superstitions character of 
Muhammad’s mind, or, what is perhaps even more probable, they show, how far tho 
u Prophet ” found it suit his purpose, to compromise with the heathen Arabians of his day. 
"The merits of the pilgrimage arc so great, that every step, taken in the direction of tho 
Ka’bah, blots out a sin ; and he, who dies on his way to Makka, is . enrolled on the list of 
martyrs. The following is the orthodox way of performing tho pilgrimage, founded upon tho 
example of the prophet himself. 

There are six final stages, called Mikdt-nl-Hajj, situated, about 5 or 0 miles from Makka, 
in different directions. Upon the pilgrim’s arrival at tho last stage near Makka, ho bathos 
himself, and, then divesting himself of liis clothes, lie assumes tho pilgrim’s sacred robe, which 
is called Ihviim. This garment consists of tivo seamless wrappers, one being wrapped round 
the waist, and the other thrown loosely over the shoulder, tho head being left uncovered. 
Sandals may also be worn, bnt not shoes or boot3. After he has assumed tho pilgrim’s garb, 
be niRiifc not anoint his bond, -have any part of his body, pare his nails, nor wear any other 
garment tlmu tho Immediately on his arrival at Makka, ho pci forms the legal abm* 

-turns suid proceeds to the M.tsjid-nl'Aariun, or sacred. and kisses the //ajar- ti I- a •? avid, or 
the black stone, and then encompasses tho Ka’bah seven tunes. This not, which in enltr 
Taw/if, is performed by commencing on the right, and leaving the Kn'luh on the left. I |° 
circuits are made thrice with a quick step or run, and lour times, at ti slow jrtye.^ He 
proceeds to the Makamd-IbrUum {the place of Abraham) and pvrfmui* tv.o r:»K:i’t prayers, 
after which ho return* to riie hi tek atone, and ki. -«•*? it. H'Mhon goes to the of urn 
temple leading 


Mount s ;\fa, and from it, a weals 



be remains until sunset. He then proceeds to MiwdnliJhh. and, liming snid tin 
night prayers, bo stays tho night at that place. The \\*\t morning, '\ hich i* Dm 


procerus to tho place m pnenuro m- .mow jwruu-in- ur i* r ■ *y - , .. . 

nftcr this sacrifice, he gets himself shaved, and lie- nails pared, the pilgrim gar „ 

removed, and tho pilgriningo is omled, although he *hwihl n^t at Makka, the three o -s 

tiny which are called the Avyum-uldasht or the days of drying up jbe h!-**l ‘ 

sacrifice. These are three days of well-earned rest after the vigmon* peripatetic p 


unces of the. lust fonrdavp. 
of Zul-Mjjah, namely from the 


The pilgrimage mod he performed cm three days of the 
10 7th to the 10U\ ; a vir.it to Makka nt any other time has 
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Both wiiuMiml pnnica of cIimmt tiro forbidden l»y ilio A m an (Salo, 
Volume l, i'. 37 ). “lint their sinfulne-! is greater tlnm their use.” 
Mu/i:imm:vd also forbad liis followers to eat of the blood of animals, 
of swine’s llesli, or of ativ eientnre t hat. died of itself, 1 '• Annmjr the 
nneient .Arabians, four months t* f the year were denned so saered, that till 
wars erased, .Mn/auamad eonmianded his jollowers to preserve this 
nsaee. if their enemies did the same ; under till circumstance-, he authorised 
instant retaliation of attack . 1 " 

Fridav is (la- dav appointed by Mn/ianmial a- that on whieh his 
followers are to ii'S.'inld- tit the mosques t > attend prayer ; /Sale, Vol. 
11 , p. •! 'Jo. “ O, triti' believers, when ye tiro mile I i i piayer on tic day of 
the :is<emb!v, hasten to the eo!iunemor;iti"ii of (iod"|, but it is iml, lihe 
the Sabbath of the dews, eonsidoied a- a day of rest; on it thop.oplo 
a'si-mble in the mosque-, the An ran is read, and impounded by the 
priests, but it pa-ses unimn le d bv any otlier observanee. Various eanse-s 
are assioaeti for I'tidav beiu” li.M-d by Mu/iammad to: a day of publie 
prayer. Some say, that it was the day of hi-, an ival tit Madimi. Others 
state, that th" dav teci-iv'eii its name from mi" of MnA:iifiin:id ,< i ancestor;-', 
heeausO. on it, t tie people tiss.-mble.l In foie him 1 1 is abo allit iiii d. tbat 
it was declared saered. because (to l iiuished the eieatien on that day.* 

The Mti/iammadatis have two festivals. The lit*.' of tlie-e eommetiees 
on th" dav after tic p.i-t of Uainnrir.'in, 0 '' and i», foe that I e.'i'oti, railed 
the •' ’{d-nl-fifr, ’ or “the festival after abstinence." The second, which 
begins on the 10 th of Zul/iijiah, is termed th" 'fd-i-ane/i'i. or 'fd-ul- 
Aurb.’in. or ‘* the bii't of sacutiee,” t.tid is instituted in eommemotatiott 
of Abraham otVoriujr up hi' son Isaac . 01 

The rite of eirenniei-ion is not i>nc<> montioned in the Annin. The 

praetiee was taken from the dew.» ; and Mnanmmudans are latioht to 

believe, that it was first instituted by Abraham. It i- consider' d ti' :m 

act of imitative practice, fonttded i-u site example of the diseiple*. but not 
that of the prophet, who is' s iid to have been born ciieniufi.se, | It may, tie. 
eniditifr to MitA immadait", be omitted in im-- vvliuv, tram the ■"<. „f 
ilc eonvtrt, or any other cause, tin-io miidit l e d itup-r from the 

operation. It is deemed tic outward mail; of a true believer : and the 

very fear, that his corpse mipht, in a day of slanr'li'er, b iifounded 

with those of infidels, n Mitlieient to mahe every MuAaniniadan anxious 
that this ceremony should be pn formed. 

The A'tirati. which ewr i'ts of 1 I f chapter*, was not produced as a com- 
plete volume; and it was a wise policy. Mu/cmimad early tautdtt liis di'i'iples 
iohelieve, that it was sent, in a complete state, fiom (lod to [ho lowest heaven 
on the nil'll! of AMvidr by the hand' of the antrel (i.iloael. from vvheaee.it was 
communicated to him, in detached portions. 0 -' I»y i he -nine an eel. It is Indio ved 

the writ *’f a j *: *irri rir^irv. Mt*foj‘»h** h-irw** .Mohhn, thr pilgrim hJ.tmltl mire won* perform 
<ln» circuit* vound I !’«• IT ( and tiijov. t tmr * i a! 1 1»<* t .ir*,*d pillar*, i tifh macii (imt «. Hr 
thrn j>rcv«M *1- to Mmlif.'i, x.nd imihrt hit » uf *t? i*»f;** xit tin* riirinr of imitind. Tim 

”\Vnh‘b’*>* «I«i rmi perform tin* l»*t a--!, it i’ omitr.i ry to rln-ir princtplrij to u*-t{ •iitinni. Thn 
Mmalmuo. who j .crforim >1 tin* pilgrimage, »i calhd //•• ji. 

'1 hi* pilgrimagr f.r prrf*»rmrd by proxy, n*t ronm Knplirii nt;t)irt.> Irn<* Muted, 

although it t* «*i»n**id»*n , d n tnf*rit*»rbi!i?i jr-t, to pay t In* •*xpMi*r*i «f on** nlm o.innM nfToni 
to perform it. lint if n Muknmmnd'iit, «»n Ini dr.it h bed, lnqueTth n Mini of nmrtrv to 1 m* 
pah! to a rrrtnin piTfon t o prrfnrm Iho pilgrimage, it con* idrrrd »:iti*fy thr claims of tfuj 
Mnvlitn law. If n Murltfn hxivi* tin* mr'iu'i of performing tin* piJprimngr, ant) omit (oilofo, 
its omi cc »oii ii equal to a /nilnrnh, or mortal Fin.** , 

Sen r.ho Karan Vol. 1, Chapter 1 1, page* Illl—no. Hughe** i*ui little incorrect regarding 
the month tlunmr which it mini Iit performed. Tin* ** knoun ruontJii ” i-ithr phrase used 
in the 7\Tir;'*ri, mid tlir«n nre Klituviil, /futha’dnli and ✓ail hijjah. 

4 "' Mftitah the word n*ed in tin* A'nrjn for uny nnimal, that has died of itself, and 1ms 
not been hlan^htered. ftrcordinjr to tin* ritr.s of theFhanv*. 

4 "* Lit. “ Unt if their enemies nituchril them, thi*y were nllmved to retaliate. " 

Jrttleolni : mM.i “it rntinot 1m Mirpri**itqr, that an ordination, to ditlienlt to ohserro, ntul^ 
eo cn«v to evade, Fhotihl have met with little attention. t)b**diem*o umv ofirn have bemi 
given to thi 1 * iriKtitution, hr a matter of poliry, hut prohnMy never from u motive of piety. 

<tu Though rridiiv in the day that in pet apart for public wurahip, it iw not the only ono 
in whieh that ii performed. Tim rnmqncH of thr .Mti/mimmidana aro always op«»n ; and 
the Only of the I’e^luminus!, or officiating prie«l, requires liitn to attend tlireo times every day 
at that, to whieh he boIcirigH~ before tho sun ripeB • in tho afternoon ; and after muifoi. 
Those, who aro very exact in tho performance! of their religions duliep, accompany him. 
Tlie priest fiaya hip prayers in the mosque, ns in private, in an inaudible tone ; t)m people, 
who Ftnnd behind }iim, uIpo pray in fiilonce. Oneo every day, tho lVphrmiinV. alionld preach 
from tho pulpit for half an hour, nr more ; hut, on Friday, this duty ip obligatory. JTo tnkoK, 
for his text, n verse from tho KTiran, or from ono of tho boohs of traditions, and expounds 
its meaning to tho pooplc. “ Jf tho mosque bo small, there is only ono I’cslmatnuz or priest ; 
bat when largo, it is not uncommon to Imyc two or three, and they all perform tho religious 
service at tho eamo time. — (Malcolm.) 

410 Xtt. “ On tho first day of the month Slmival.” 

411 Asto/in is tho day appointed for tho slaughter of tho victims for sacrifice by the 
pilgrims — sco previous note. 

Mirza i/airat bns allowed Isaac to stand, but Mn/mmmadans roally hold that it was 
Ishmacl, and not Isaac, who was to have been sacrificed. * ... 

4,2 Tho -Karin was not oven cent in chapters, but in small portions, sovoral of which nro 
often included in ono chapter. — (Malcolm.) 
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to be that between the 23rd and 24th of Ramadan, but MuAammadan 
doctors are not further agreed respecting this date, than that it 
actually was during the mouth of Ramaz wan ; the whole of which is 
deemed sacred, on account of the occurrence of this auspicious event, 
hrom the Srst revelation to the last, occupied a period of twenty- 
three years ; and the prophet of Arabia, declared that he held, during 
the whole of this time, a continual intercourse with Gabriel, 413 and was 
wont to dictate to a writer the different chapters, as that angel brought them 
to him. No mode could have been better calculated to preserve and 
promote bis power. He was, at once, the civil ruler and the military 
leader of his followers; and he drew at pleasure, from a source, which they 
deemed Divine, those laws and mandates which were to regulate their lives, 
and excite them to actions of virtue and of valour. In order to guard 
against the errors of precipitation, he inculcated as a doctrine, that the 
commands, he received from The Almighty, were sometimes revoked; and 
be also warned true believers against- literal!}-- interpreting all the pas- 
sages in the ATtiran. Some parts of that volume, he told them, were to ho 
understood as they were written ; while others were to be taken in a figura- 
tive sense, as is examplified in the passage (Sale’s /{’uran,Vol. I, p. 53, 
Chapter III, entitled “ The Family of Imran”). “ There is no God, hut 1 He, 
the Mighty, the Wise. It is He who hath sent down unto thee the hook, 
wherein are some verses clear to he understood ; they are the foundation of 
the book ; and others are parabolical. But they, whose hearts are perverse, 
will follow that which is parabolical therein, out of low schism and a desire of 
the interpretation thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof, 
except God.” Bj- these precautions, he was prepared to repel every charge 
of inconsistency. • 


Muhammad was possessed of a graceful person, of a ready eloquence, 
of courage and of wisdom. In the state, in which he found his country, 
the means taken by this extraordinary plan to propagate his doctrine and 
establish his power, could hardly fail of success ; and even his enemies 
must admit, that he entitled himself to the gratitude of his countrymen. 
The great majority of the Arabians, when he first proclaimed his mission, 
were ignorant idolaters, whose superstition was disgraced by the grossest 
and most inhuman usages ; the horrid practice of female infanticide was 
common over all Arabia. They were, as a nation, divided at. home and 
despised abroad. By adopting bis religion, they learned to pay their exclusivo 
adoration to one true and only God ; and they obtained n strength from that 
political union, that enabled them to become masters of the fairest portion 
of the globe. 

The purpose of the 7Turim,' lu and the manner in which it was written, 
has rendered it a volume of law, as well as of religion. The intention of 
its author was, not only to instruct his followers in their duty towards God, 
bat towards each other : and the precepts it contains have been acknow- 
ledged,. throughout the nations, who profess the Mu A am mad an faith, as tbo 
sole foundation of all tlieir jurisprudence. The different passages and 
chapters of the JTiinln were never put into any order by the prophet, and 
were, at his death, a confused heap of looso sheets. The important labour 
of forming them into a volume devolved upon the first Caliph Alin Bnkr, 
who arranged'fliem without any attention to the times, at which the different 
revelations were made; but this was of no consequence, as each chapter is 
distinct, and has no necessary connection with the one, that precedes or , 
follows it. The transcript, made from the original sheets, was committed 


4,3 Lit. “ Gnbriol v>’as n messenger between (be lowest heaven and earth.'* 

4 * 4 . Tlio following passage in Malcolm has been omitted by /ffliraf in ?ti« franfl* 

Tho TTnran is written in the finest dialect of the Arabic, and is deemed, by Mn/tnnimadans, 
of such surpassing bounty and eloquence of composition, that they 
Tbo composition of consider it impossible, an uninspired hmnnn being could o\cr 
the Xnnm considered. Jmvo oomp 0 p C rl it. II cannot be c.vpcetcd flint others fiimild 

cither the language, in which it is written, or its contents, with equal rnf 
It has boon Fimimnrily described 1 )V an nble European author, Voinov, a* containing a friv on - 
nonces, relative to polygamy, divorces, slavery, nnd the law* of succession ; some rmjdj.n >ra 
declamations on tbo attributes of Coil, and n collection of puerile talon nml v.vfmvagnnf [ 
Ilut we can hardly (in tlic pride of bettor luma-ledgc) venture to pronounce that to la- 
or contemptible, which lias so fully answered the purpose, for whieb it was • 

which is still considered ns (lie standard of truth and perfection by nearly half 111” 1 ’ 

The Ifnnin of Jlnliaimnnd, with many of tin* defects described toil, u bound mil the lines* p.. 



have nceorootj nn nunnrauon inim* uum. ». nn.il ‘H'v *• * * t .. 

able to consign to tliat contempt, which belongs to schemes of i upcrsti mas am i ■ ^ 
worship, a religion, which, with all its errors, is (-rounded upon one of tin n.ostrntunu 
sublimo principles of lmninn beiicf. 
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to the custody of one of the widows of Mi: 7mm mad ; but, some years after- 
wards, the Caliph, ’Uthinan, discovering that many spurious editions of the 
sacred volume were dispersed over the empire, directed, that a number of 
copies should he taken from the one that Abu Bakr had made, and that they 
should be distributed to the faithful, who were commanded to burn and 
destroy all the other editions as erroneous.' 116 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the followers of the pro- 
phet of Arabia, even before his death, broke out with great violence on the 
occurrence of that event ; and the rapid strides, which his successors made 
to imperial power, only afforded this spirit a wider sphere of action. It 
would fill a volume even to name the various sects, which have sprung up 
in the Muhammadan world. It is only meant to describe that of the Slii’as, 
and to notice the doctrines of the Sufis, which have spread over the kingdom 
of Persia ;' but, before we enter upon this part of the subject, it will he 
necessary to say a few words upon the progress of the Suni faith, in which 
belief the great majority of the inhabitants of Muhammadan countries have 
concurred.* 10 


The TTuran, considered as a hook of law, was only suited to the gov- 
ernment of a rude society, shaped like that of the Arabian tribes, for whom 
it was first framed. 'When the power of the Caliphs was extended, it 
became impossible to govern their numerous subjects by the comparatively 
few rules and maxims, which this volume contained ; and the difficulty was 
iucreased, by a great proportion of these rules being local, and altogether 
inapplicable to the condition of many of the nations, who had embraced the 
Muhammadan religion. The fundamental principle, however, of this faith 
required, that, wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws should 
be abolished ; for it was deemed profanation to desire knowledge on such 
a subject from any other than a Divine source. There appeared, therefore, 
no remedy, hut rendering that more copious. An account of the actions, 
and the traditionary sayings of the prophet, who was believed never to have 
acted or spoken, but by the inspiration of God, and whoso every act and 
word was, in consequence, considered as a law, were collected from tho 
mouths of his waves and companions. This immense collection was termed 
Sunnat, and regarded by the Sums, or those who believed in it, as of equal 
authority with the ATuran. 417 But {he materials for thegovernment of great em- 
pires were yet incomplete. Some part of the If u ran was obscure and figurative ; 
many of the traditions were vague, and still more, contradictory of each 
other. To remedy the confusion and evils arising from these causes tho 
most learned and able of thoMu/iammadan divines devoted themselves to 
the explanation of these holy records; hut it was evidently impossible (hat 
they could limit themselves to the mere exposition of texts. 418 * They soimht 
to acquire fame by the propagation of their own opinions, and by the ad- 
dition of their dogmas to those of the prophet and his Immediate successors. 
Schisms were multiplied in every quarter where tho Mn/mmmadau rclbion 
was professed ; but the great mass of believers settled at last in ypco'oiis'w - 
the authority of four eminent doctors of law, //am' fa, Malik Shaft’ an a 
Ilanbal, who were considered as holy and learned men 'in their lire - ,-in! 
since their deaths, have been canonized as the four Imams or hi"h p -/ 
of the established orthodox religion. The sacred title of Imlrn / hr 
the Shi’as^given only to the immediate descendants of the nronh*‘ W-vt 
are twelve. The last of these the 1 2th, Imam Mahdi, is suppled hr r£u' 
to be concealed (not dead) ; and the title, which belongs to him c'-rf ‘r- 
conceive, be given to another; but among the Smfisf it is a’d-vi'A' 
there must be always a visible Imam (or father of the church) '% fo,- 
samts differed from each other m expounding parts of tie Aran and (JJJi 
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traditions; but their followers have concurred in tolerating their respective 
differences, which relate more to forms than essentials, and have, become 
consolidated into one belief 1 ” 0 which is termed the Sunf, or in other words the 
belief of those who assent to the Sunnafc or oral traditions : and consequently 
acknowledge the first Caliphs, from whom most of these traditions wove 
derived, as the chosen companions and legitimate successors of the pro- ' 
phefc.' 121 The four sects mentioned above have been denominated the four 
pillars of the Snni faith ; each has a separate oratory at the temple of 
Makka; but this, and the other distinctions they have preserved, as separate 
sects, have not disturbed their union, • 


Among the principal of the schisms was that of the Shi’as. 423 From 
the hour of the death of Muhammad, the adherents of ’All had 
maintained his right of succession to the Caliphate, and had deemed those 
by whom that right bad been set aside, as the greatest of sinners. This 
sect, as has been before stated, were called Shi’as. The talents, the piety, 
and the reputation, of the three first Caliphs, preserved the empire from 
the effects of this spirit of discontent, and the ultimate elevation of 5 All 
satisfied, for a time, the clamour of his friends; but his death, and that of 
bis sons, and the misfortunes of his descendants who were excluded from all 
temporal power, 423 led numbers to cherish, in secret, the principles of the 
sect of Sin ’a, and to mourn over the hard lot of the direct descendants of 
their holy prophet. 

The kingdom of Persia was the first, whose inhabitants uniied in pro- 
claiming themselves of this sect, and who vowed eternal hatred and war 
against those, who professed the Sum doctrine. More than three centuries 
have elapsed, since the Sln'a faith has become the adopted religion of that 
country; Shdh Isma’il, the first king of the Sxiffavinn race, proc aimed the 
Shi’a faith to be tlie national religion of that country, and, (hmng the 
whole of that period, a regard for its tenets has either been the cause, or 
the pretext, of almost every wav, in which it has been engaged, burronna- 
ecl by nations, who profess the Suin' doctrine, whether the Persian has been 
called upon to invade the territories of the Turks, the Afghans or the 
Tartars or to repel the attacks of these nations, he has been always enmmoneU 
bv the same watchword ; and the belief, that the Shi a faith was in < anger, 
has never failed to rouse him to action. Nadir Shah, when at the summit 
of bis power, on account of bis own ambitions views, attempted to destroy 
tin's faith; but the attempt failed, ancl the attachment of the 1 ersians to 
their faith continues as' decided as ever. It appears, therefore, oi impor - 
ance to understand the character of those feelings, which have had, and 
continue to have, so powerful an influence upon a nations conduct; and 
we cannot obtain that knowledge, except by a careful study of the ten 
and dogmas, which are peculiar to the Shi a sect ,of Muhammadans. 

The great and radical difference, between the Sun! and BW’a doctrine 
arises 421 from the latter maintaining the divine and indefensible i B ht 
-Ail to have succeeded to the Caliphate, attlie death of the proph t. 
claims, they assert, rested on his being the first convert and on i his nen 
ne^s of kindred to Muhammad ; 425 and they also aftrm, tlmt I e w 
expressly declared his successor 426 at Kham-i-Ghadir on^o 18th ZuU 
in the year of the prophet’s last pilgrimage to Makka. 1 kc s.mie «« 
poval and spiritual power, which the adherents of ’All ^ucei e Mionld ha 
immediately descended to him, ought, in their opinion, to hare been ■ 
mitted to his lineal descendants ; and they, therefore, regai d no 3 Q y 
Balu- ’Umar, and ’U thru an, but all the other Caliphs who took 
« Lord of the Faithful/’ as illegal usurpers of powe, a The ^bef m hosU ^ 

£*££ f The sL?s! hoover 8 , Xit°tbe legality ‘of the Snnnat or Wh 

trjssJn.'Zr g jaarts*. 

on T^ spirit hys 

am °5§ t g 

to tradition v® derived, and as special 

wa&ms which ocoortcd m the early days ° r M “ m 
™ SfittXlS tthS Ot or chief P net,-(MalcoW 

oTwliom he was a cousin.— (Malcolm) informed Mntammed lie must die, 

. «« Shi’a writers declare, that r ten the angel Gabriel ^ t0 place, called 

that sacred personage procce e Ci-i.-.-orr . event occurred on the 

S« ,U. Id-ul-Gbadfr or » . «»> - «*•**■ 

(Moteoltn). 
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Caliphs of direct disobedience on the ground of their knowledge of -All’s 
superior right, and of the prophet’s desire, that he should be his successor. 
Their leading principle throughout is an adherence to the relations and 
descendants of Muhammad.; and the title, that the Shl’as love to be dis- 
tinguished bj-, is that of the “friends of the family.” 

Tiie Shl’as both disbelieve, and contemn, the dogmas of the fonr great 
Imams, or saints, who may be termed the founders ’ of the Sun! doctrine. 
These learned doctors have, they affirm, propagated many erroneous and 
impious opinions, both in matters of faith and practice ; and they contend 
that the worldly policy, which has led to the monstrous compound of their 
contradictory tenets into one faith, must involve all those, who adopt it as a 
general belief,' iu inextricable difficulties. They argue, in support of this 
opinion, that as it is acknowledged there is only one path of faith, it becomes 
evident that, if the followers of ' /daulfa, or any other of the iStinl saints, 
are right, those of the remaining three sects must he wrong ; and after 
all, they ask : “ Is it not better to trust to wliafc we have received from God. 
and His prophet, and from those, who lived at the period of his mission, 
and have transmitted his sayings, than to give our minds over to these 
pretending doctors of divinity- and of law.?” The author, in his notes, 
gives an anecdote 4 " 7 of an assembly held by Shah Jib mm Banda, and of 
Mulla Hasan bringing in liis slippers under his arms, and sitting down in 
the assembly with them secured there, and of the conversation, which took 
place thereon, between him and the doctors of the Sum faith, who were 
present. As the story is well known, a translation of it lias not been given. 

The difference, which exists In these points, between the Sum aud tlie 
SM’a sects, is at once rancorous and irreconcileable, for it relates to no spe- 
culative or abstruse points of faith, that are difficnlfTto be comprehended, 
but is interwoven with the history of their general religion. Names, which 
are never mentioned, but with blessings by one sect, are hourly cursed by 
tlve other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude and disobedience of the three first 
Caliphs are the essential dogmas of the Xlii’a doctrine, while the leading 
principle of the Suxixs is that, next to'the prophet; these rulers were, beyond 
all others, the most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. A 
stranger to the name of Muhammad is more acceptable to a zealous inaii of 
either of these religions, than an opposite sectary . 428 The 'differences in 
their mode of worship and customs are slight, 129 ' and have wholly arisen 
out of the hate they . bear each other, and their dislike to have any usage in 
commou. Innumerable volumes have been written on the subject of the 
disputes between the Slif’a'and Suni sects. Their effect has been similar 
to that of most works on religious controversy . 450 

It has been observed that the religion and laws of a Muhammadan 
nation always flow from the same fountain, and the consequence is that 


iZ! The Orientalists have ever been ioml o£ illustrating arguments by anecdote. They relate 
the following of a Slii’a doctor of Ians, who was summoned to attend a meeting, in which four 
doctors of tlio orthodox sects were assembled, to decide whether Snbau Klmda lianda, the 
great grandson of Chaugiz, could bo allowed to take back a wife, whom he had voiced throe 
times, without conforming to the proscribed usage, founded on the Suni law, oi her first marry- 
ing, and cohabiting with another person. The Shi’a doctor, with a pretended clownish manner, 
instead of leaving liis slippers at the door of the room, in which they were assembled, secured 
them under bis arm. This action produced much mirth; and the reason of it w demanded. 
“ We have a record in my family,” said the man, “ that one of our ancestors. , v i, 0 jj, j„ tho 
days of onr prophet, had his slippers stolen by a follower of Hauitiu" .Ml bar t i laughter ; 
and he was informed, that /lautfa ititnself did not propagate Ins doctrine a century 

after tho prophet's death. “ It mast have been a follower of Malik then.'’ r J he ninth liecnmo 
louder, as tho ignorant doctor was instructed of tlie date of Itulik, who came after Jianifa. 
“ Then it was Shall" ; '* Hut he was of still laterdnte.” “ It must ” said the Sin 'a iu an affected 
rage, " have been I/anbal. ” This holy man, lie was iuformed, did not publish bis works, till 
the Unit century of tho Hijra. The Sln’a doctor started back with sul'cc.ed r..i piiso at all 
this information, anil raid “ Why, if all you say is true, these holy . •„ I. . , .na.nsjou 

desire to make onr laws, lived so long after our prophet, that they could pci- a know no 

more than Vim and 1, gentlemen, except us they might happen to" he more, or le-s," learned.” 
Saying this, lie arose, and took his departure, but was soon sent for by the king, who a-ked 
him ifliu thought be might take back his wife, witlmnt first allowing her to no married to 
another. “ If there is no greater authority than the opinion or these modern saint- against it, 
1 ran see no sin in your doing so,” was the reply. The king w as rejoiced, ami immediately note 1 on 
his opinion, and thi« ciri'iimstaneo is suppo-od to have had no slight, weight in disposing 
Idil’;, aminad Klmda lianda to beliete ia the Shi’a doctrine. — (Malcolm.) 

^■ s 11 Iio insalts him wit h an hourly attack of his favourite tenets ; aud r heir 1 1 i • a ’ -me i: i e u r , 
ns lias been before stated, relates to matters of faith, or rather opinion, more than of 
practice. — (Malcolm). 

These consist in the mode of holding the hands, of the mode of pro.tr.itioii, and other 
forms equally immaterial. — (Malcolm). 

Tla'v li ive oftener irritated than convinced, but it is justice to their autie.rs to 
ob-ene that the-e productions frequently display an union of taste and of : ara iig. IHery 
riTort i« made in them to arrest the attention of t lie reader. I heir ..rg-imeets' i.v oit-ii 
shaped into n dramatic form, to render them more attractive, and the rea ous w.inr con- 
descends to amuse the fancy, in tho hope, that his d dug so may aid his object • f informing 
the judgment. — (Malcolm.) 
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ilioy regard, with fcolmgs of sacred veneration, nil those hy whom the laws 
nro mnrlo or oxponiiflod ; and mi attack, upon tho sanctity of their character « 
strikes at onoo nt t?io faith, ami tho jurisprudence, of tho countries, whero 
tho.r mithonty in ncknowhilgad. It has over boon' one of the greatest din. 
pa os hotwoon tho Snnfe® and HM’as, that tho latter deny a!i respect 
mid eonfidenco to tho tour groat lawgivers, on whom the whole suporstrac- 
turo aml ordinances, if not tho religion, .of fclio former, depend. It will 
elucidate this subject, to stato some of the objections, which they make to 
tho dogmas of these reputed saints. 


As then- m ant, gi-nemlly «pcnkii.g,bc acknowledged ns saints, before they nro recoguiz- 
0(1 nn lMvg»vri-H.— (Malcolm), 3 h 

' J bore pi vo tl.o following extract tram tho Preliminary JbVoursc of Sale's knran, on tho 
subject or tho font- sects of tho Sums, which perhaps tuny l.o fount! interesting. " Tho different 
sects of tun Mnnnmmatlnns may bo distinguished into two sorts, (huso eononUv esteemed 
orthodox, mid tl.oso ivl.u-1. nro i-stormcd heretical The former, hy n (general nnmo, nro called 
Sums or Trnditiomstn ; becauso they ncknowledpo tbo authority of tl.o Summt, or collection 
of moral tradition, of the ravings an, I nctiana of fhoirprophet, which is n sort of snpplemont 
to tl.o Aurati, directing tho obsorvnncn of several thing* omitted in that booh, and, in nnmo, 
ns well ns design, ntisn-oring to tho Minima of thu Jews. 


1 ho Sums nro (nib-divided into four chief reals, which, notwithstanding somo differences ns 
to It-pil conclusions in their interpretation of thoXuraii, and matters' of pnicticc, nro generally 
ooknowh-dgetl to l.o orthodox in radicate, or matters of fnitli, nud capnhlo of sah-atfou, nnd 
have c-acl. of them their severni stntions or oratories in the temple of Malclca. TUa font. tiers 
of these sects nro looked uj.on ns tl.o great muster* of jurisprudence, and nro mid to have 
been men of great devotion nnd sclf-denml, well versed in tho knowlcdgo of those things 
which belong to tho next life, and to mini's right enmlnct hero, nnd directing nil tlieir icnoir- 
lcdga to tho glory of God. Tlw first of these fonr orthodox sects is that of the Bmiifaites, 
so iinmod from tlieir founder, Al.ii J/nnifn. Nii'mnn ilm tbnbit, who wns horn nt Kfifa in tbo 
SOth year of the Hijra, nml died in tho 150th, nccordiug to tho more preforahlo opinion ns to 
th u tiiuo. Ha ended his Ufa in pn's.'ii nt Baghdad, nnd it is said, that ho read ever tho 
AWni in the prison, where lie died, no loss than 7,000 times. Tho 7/nnifaitca are called by 
nil Arabian writer, " Ttnvfoliowors of renson " nnd those oftlio three other sects, " followed 
of tradition ” j the former being principally pniiled by tlieir own judgment on their decisions, 
and the latter adhering more tenaciously to tho traditions of M nJmniinnd. The sect of iAmifa 
heretofore obtained chiefly it. 'I nil-, hat now generally prevails among thcTnrhs and Tarim; 
his doctrine was brought into grant credit hy Abu Yusuf, chief jnstieo under tho Caliphs 
AI Until nnd Hnnin-nr-rashid. 


Tho second orthodo.t sect is that of Malik ihn Ans, who wns horn nt Madina, A.H. 00, 
03, 04 or 03 nnd died tl.ero in 177, I7S or 170. This doctor is said to have paid great regard 
to tho traditions of Muhammad. In l.is Inst illness, n friend, going to visit him, found him 
in{onr9,tvnd'nsUiuglutuUtoreasonofU,hom>swered “How should 1 ■ ‘ 

renson to weep than I ? Would to God that, for every question 

my own opinion, l had received ro many strij.es ; then would my nccomits no easier, n uu.n 
to God I had never given any decision of my own." Al Ghnanli thinks it n sufficient proof of 
lfalik’6 directing his knowledge to tho glory of God, that, being once asked bin opinion ns to 
4S questions, his answer to 32 wns, that he did not know; it being no easy ninttor for one, 
who has nny other than God's glory, to make so frniik a confession of his ignorance. TUa 
dactriue of Malik is chiefly followed in Bnrbnry nnd other parts of Africn. 

Tbo author of the third orthodox sect was Muhammad ihn Idris Ash Shafi’i born either 
at Gaia, or Asealon, in Palestine, A. II. 155, the snmo day (as some will havo it) that Abu , 
/fan (fa died, and was carried to Mnkkn, at two years of age, and there educated. Tie died 
in 204, in Egypt, wliithor bo went about 5 years before. This doctor is celebrated for l.is ex- 
cellence in nil parts of learning, nnd wns much esteemed by Abu jffnnbnl, his contemporary, nho 
used to snv that ho was ns the son to the world, and ns health to the body. Aha Hanlial, liowei er, 
had so ill an opinion of Ash Shafi'i at first, tbnt ho forbad his scholars to go near him.; nut, 
some time after, ono of them, mooting his muster trudging on foot after Ash Shaft b ™ 
rode on n mule, asked him how it camo about that ho forbade them to follow him and dm it 
himself! To which Abu Hnnbal replied “ Hold thy peace, if thou hat attend his mole, tlion 
wilt profit thereby." Ash Sbafi’i is saidtohavo been ttie first, who discoursed of jurisprudence 
nnd reduced that scienco into a method ; one wittily saying, that the relators of the 
traditions of Muhammad were asleep, til! Ash Shafi'i came and waked them. Be was a 
great enomy to the scholastic divines. All Ghai.vli tells ns, that Ash Shafi'i used to divide too 
night into three parts, ono for study, another for prayer, and tho third for sleep. It is also 
related of him, that be never so much ns once, swore by God, either to confirm a train, or to 
affirm a falsehood ; nnd that, being ones nsk'cd his opinion, ho remained silent for some time, 
and when tho reason of bis silence wns demanded, be answered, “ I am considering first, 
whether it bo better to speak, or bold my tongue." The following saying is also recorded 
of him, vie., "Whoever protends to love tho world, and its Creator, at tho same time, is 
a liar.” Tho follower* of this doctor are from him called Shafi’itos, nud were former y 
spread into Maivura-un-nabr, and other parts eastward, but are now chiefly of Arabia anti 
Persia. ' v 

Ahmad Abu JTanbal, the founder of tho fourth sect, was born A.H. VH, bat, ttS /° i Z 
place of his birth, there are two traditions ; sumo say, be was horn at Mnnv in Ehnras. , 
which city his parents were ; and that bis mother brought him from t bonce to BngMib 
her breast ; ivhilo others assure ns that sho was with child of bon, when she camo to B. <- > 

and that he was born there. Abu Hnnbal, in process of time, attained a. grea, P - 
account of his virtue and knowledge -. being so well versed in the traditions of Nnl. , 

. in particular, that it is raid, be could repent no less than a million of them. Be vf > 

intimate with Ash Shafi’i, from whom ha received most of Ins traditionary know ledge, 
his constant attendant till his departure for Egypt. Refusing to acknowledge the A 
to bo created, ho was, by order of tbo Caliph, severely scom-ged mic imp n 
Hnnbal died at Baghdad 241 A.H. and was followed to his grave by feO 0,000 men an. J « JgJJ 
women. It is related, ns something very extraordinary, that on the day of his de a « > . serf 
than 20,000 Christians, Jews ami Magmas embraced the jr u /, ; .mr,.adan ^ 

ir. creased so fast, and became so ^ud bold, tli Jit an . 323 A.H. J * 

commotion in Baghdad, entering people^ lipases, and spring their ****&}» l eovere 
and beating the singing women they mot xntb, and breaking then mstru , < hn}itca * 
edict was published against them, before they could be reduced to duty ; but tho _ „ r 

at present are not very numerous, four of thorn, being 
Arabia. 


s reduced to duty ; out. was . _p 
; to bo mot with .out of the limits oi 
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Abu Ban? fa Nu’mfin bin tliabit-nl-Kanfi, was born in tho SOth year of 
tlio Hijra, and died in the lf>0th.' m Gliaziili tells ns, that ho ended his life 
in prison at Baghdad, whore ho was confined, because lie refused to accept tho 
office" of judg'e, for which lie thought himself unfit. When urged by 
liis frion’ds to tako this station, to escape persecution, ho replied, “ I chooso 
rather to be punished by men. than by God j’’ and, when asked tho reason 
why he said he was unfit for it, he answered : “If I have spokon tho truth 
I am unfit ; if I have uttered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to ho a judgo.” 
Ho is represented to have been a man that united great modesty and piety, 
with a plain solid understanding; and whose tenets are praised on account of 
their being founded moro upon reason, than upon traditions ; he is accused by 
the Shi’as of iguoranco and presumption. They assert that, among other de- 
viations from the true path, lie departed from the obvious text of the /varan, 
ill allowing his followers to drink wine, after its spirit had been a littlo 
evaporated by boiling. The author of tho Ahsrir-ul-Mustalwirin or “ Tho 
eyes of the acute observers” accuses //anifa of nlhnving his disciples to 
drink nabir, a kind of wine made from date's or raisins, which, he asserts, is 
in direct opposition to that sacred t radition, which states that “ every tiling 
that intoxicates is unlawful and that lie also altered a number of prac- 
tices regarding prayer and purifications, which are inculcated both in that 
volume, and the admitted traditions. As a proof of the ignorance of this 
Imam, lie alleges that Banifa confessed his inability to decide, whethor a 
hermaphrodite could ho admitted into paradise, or one of the genii could 
become perceptible to the human vision ! 

Imam liable bini Ans was horn between tho year of tho Hijra 00 and 
95, and died A.H-. 177 ; and if we are to believe Sinn writers, ho was not 
less remarkable than Banifa for his modesty and piety. We are informed, 
that out of 48 questions which were put to him, he returned .’12 with a 
declaration, that he could not answer them. Ghazdli observes : “ A noblo 
and frank confession of ignorance, which could, in a man of such learning 
and reputation, have only proceeded from a mind, whose sole object was 
truth, and the glory of God.” This modest and wise doctor, however, 
is accused by Shi’a writers of being the hold propagator of falsehood 
and of vice. In the Absar-ul-Mustabsirfu, it is asserted that ho 
taught that the flesh of all animals, except swine, and beings endowed 
with reason, might bo eaten; and they quote from his own writings to 
prove, that, in certain cases, ho affirmed the legality of a practice, which 
caunot ho named ; hut which all other llu/zammadan writers have concurred 
iu deeming infamous. 

Imam llu/iammad Ibni Idris ush Shnfi’i, was born at Ascalon in Pales- 
tine, A.H. lot), educated at llakka, and died in Egypt A.H. 204. He is 
said, by all Sum writers, to have beeu a learned and virtuous man, who 
laboured to arrange the traditions, so as to render them useful ns a code of 
laws. One Muhammadan author wittily observes, “ that tho relators of tho 
“ traditions were asleep, till Ash Shnfi’i came and waked them.” Ho 
introduced several alterations ot‘ religious forms, but advanced few 
doctrines that can be deemed innovations. Wo may judge of tho injustice 
of his enemies from the character of their accusations ; one of tho principal 
Of which is, that this Imam departed from that text of the Aurrin which 
prohibits gambling, by allowing his disciples to indulge in the recreation 
of a few games of chess ; he limited them to three games at one sitting 1 

Imam Ahmad bin Banbal was born in A.H. 1G4; some authors state 
“that he was born at Manv in Khurasan of which city his parents were 
natives ; and that his mother brought him from ilionce to Baghdad at her 
breast while others assure us that “she was with child of him, when she 
came to Baghdad and that he was born there.” He was first an opposer, 
and afterwards a follower, of Ash Shafi’i, from whom he boasted to have 
learnt most of the traditions he knew, and we are assured that lie was able 
to repeat two million 1 Ho allowed, tlie author of tho Absar-ul Mustabsirfn 
asserts, his disciples to take bliang m -in a quantity not exceeding the size of 
a pistachio nut; which, another Slh’a writer remarks, was probably the 
learned doctor's own dose. 

The author of the Absar-ul Mustabsirin also describes tho god of the 
sect of Banbali as having “ curled locks ; of being immaterial from the 
head to the hreast; but consisting, from the breast downwards, of one solid 
soft mass;” and he asserts, that this learned doctor explained that verso in 


‘ 133 His followers assert that he was designated by an Hadith, or saying of the prophet, 
which expressed that Abu ffanifa was “ the lamp of tho faithful but this doubtfnl record 
was probably invented by some zealous disciple, to give him a superiority over tlie others.— 
(Malcolm). 

<3 ‘ A very intoxicating drag, .much used in India. . 
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the Annin which staffs, (Sato Vol. H page, I.'Kt) that “the Merciful siffeth 
on ilia throne" to moan “ that tin* deity cat four fingers above the firma- 
ment in Mich n iminti'W, that lii< knees readied below it." 1 ’ IJo adds, *' that 
the followers r.f //anlml hetievo tint, 0|1 ,| IlV nf resnrrectien, Ffitiiim 

(tin* ihm;;hf‘*r »f Mti/iamnm'i) **!mll advance to the judgment seat to petition 
for justice <>n the murderer;! of h<*r ‘oin, //ur-ain and //asan ; hut Hod, they 
ray. will Mhov.- hit thigh and di- jday tv doth that covers a wound upon it; 
while a voice will lie heard to exclaim ; ‘That arrow, which Nimrod 1 ' 1 shot 
nt heaven with intention to de-trny me, wounded mv thigh. I have not per- 
mitted it to heal, that 1 might show it yon ; mid (hat yon alrnnld hmnv that 
it the joul yon ndore curtained • <! jfre it a wreiu,- from n being whom Jio 
created, you •:!i<mhl not tie Mirpri'eal at the <utb*ringi voitr son* endured 
from their own t ril>c. '1 he tollnwi’ra of t Ida d'e'tor, t he same writer oleervos 
on the authority of the MnwAbif, a work which, In* ’tatca, i-t hold in high es- 
timation ly th*» //anii-ili*. a*, u-rt,*' (tint th" Almiglitv iiad one day a pain in 
In's eye i, and that he informed the inquiring angel** that it was an inflam- 
mation, brought fin by the torrent 4 of ti arc which he shed at the delude;’’ and 
they nl“*» nflirm, ** that »*vf rv Thursday night, God assumes the .shape of a 
lieautitul hov, and descend*! from heaven upon an ligvptian ass ; and that it 
was very common to huihl n .small manger on the tops of their mosques, 
near which they burnt inen****, and <l*-porit<<l some fine straw and groin, 
which was declared to he for the refreshment of the animal on which tho 
Almighty rode, in the event of his de-cenditig at that spot/' 


It if. evident from t)ii> example, tlml the Sld’u writers endeavour to 
defame nnd discredit th*> Imam 4 , or saints, of the Funis by ascribing to 
them, not only every doctrine that Ion been propagated by the most absurd 
or visionary of their followers, lmt those of nihor sects. The impious 
tenets, winch are here charged upon the disciples of 7/anbnt, should 
properly hi* ns iribe i to thou* of Ilm-ttl Kiraui, tie* celebrat'd founder 
of the schism of the Kir:imitc'> : a sect which, by their literal acceptation 
of the figurative part* of the /uir.in, Jiave been Jed info a gross heresy, 
that is deem'd at one monstrous and blasphemous by almost all other 
Mu7iamtnndnn«, who, generally speaking, entertain tho purest and most 
sublime* belief of the I living nature atul attributes of tho Almighty. 

The Shi’ns nho Merits** the four Funi Imams of having altered several 
sacred institutions, particularly that of the Klmms, or fifth share of spoil 
taken in war. The Khaim is described in the Annin as the property of God, 
bia prophet nnd his rrhitiom, or men of his tribe (Jlanf Iiashain) who 
are poor and destitute. The right of the Uani Ibb-Iinm to a share in the 
A’harns is grounded upon their being excluded from any portion of tho 
Zak/it.'"' Tbeatilbor of (lie A bear til Musfabvinn expressly states, ‘‘that 
when one-fifth of tin* whole of the captured property had been separated, 
Mn/cnnmad divided it into six portions, three of which the prophet 
tool: for himself, nnd the remaining three he divided equally among orphans, 
beggars, and travellers of tie* tribe of Ikuii JJushnnt. to compensate them 
for tho religious charity (Zaki'.t) in which, by the A’lirnn, it was unlawful 
for thorn to share.’’ If is one of the most serious charges, which the Sin a 
writers make against- the three first Caliphs, that they altered this usage 
and took tin* whole of the Khains to themselves, to the exclusion of the 
sacred family, and the tribe of the prophet ; hut. we find it stated in a 
learned work on Mu/mmmndan law, that, according to tho Sum's, shares 
of tho K limns should he given to orphans, the poor and travellers. 

Slu’as also nssort that the Sums have altered forms of prayer, and mado 
deviations on other points from what is enjoined by traditions of acknow- 
ledged authority, for the express and sole object of establishing usages 
opposite to those of the Flii’ns ; and on all these grounds they hold tho 
names of i/anifu, Miilik, Shafi’i and Hanbal in complete abhorrence, and consi- 
der them as wanderers from tho true path, and false guides. 

It would be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition of tho in- 
numerable points of difference between thoso two Mu/mmmadun sects ; a 
short, reference to some of their most popular productions will bo the <>es 
mode of elucidating tho character of their opposite tenets, and of showing 
tho stylo of their most esteemed theological disputants. 

In a letter, written by some priests of the Sum sect, that accompanied 
the army of ’Ubaidulla, sovereign of the TJzbags, nnd nephew of the ceio- 


43:1 According to Muhammadan lepemls, Nimrod pretended to divino power, and sliot an 
■ow nt the heavens to kill tho Almighty . — (Malcolm). . .... „ n( j 

■O' Lit. “ Tlio kbams is described in the tToriin ns the property of God, his prophet, 
i relations of tho prophet, and orphans, and tho poor, and travellers ; commentators 
i last part of this sentence to refer to the poor of tho tribe of Ban; Hnsbnm, Tin 
ilnded from sharing in tho zakiit.” . . . , /,v- R hane 

Tho Snuis are accused of making tho tops of graves convex: instead of Hat, r 

Lcred by a tradition), for no reason bnt opposition to the Shi’as (Abs«r-ul-MnstaD>ir j- 
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returned Iris sword to tlie son of Muljim, observing, “I shall be slain bv 
that weapon ; hut justice forbids m3’ preserving m3- life b3’ the commission 
of a crime. 5 ’ He ridicules the importance, which the Sum divines have 
given to the term "companion," which Mu/mmmad used to Abu Bahr, 
when he was concealed with him in the cave, in the verse.' (Sale’s /varan, 
"Vol. I p. 228) ‘ when lie said unto Iris companion; Bo not grieved for 

God is with us.’ ’’ *■ The obvious signification of the word is,’’ he observes, 
“ t ho best refutation of such an argument. It merely means the 
person that is with another, and has no relation to their virtue or 
religion and to prove this, ho asserts that, “ the most learned com- 
mentators have declared that the prophet, on this occasion, quoted the 
very expression," 1 used by Joseph, when he was imprisoned in Egypt 
(Sale’s /viir.an, Vol. II, pago 30.) ‘ 0 my fellow prisoners! are sundry 

lords better, or the onl3’ true and mighty God?’ ” and “the companion-/’ 
he adds, “who were addressed by the son of Jacob, were both idolater;.'’ 

In answer to the accusation that ’AH, by submitting to the elevation c.f 
the other Caliphs, has acknowledged their right, ho replies, “tbattho 
number of followers they had collected, and the measures which tiioy bad 
adopted, while iAli was occupied with the obsequies of the prophet, made 
it impossible for him to assort bis right, without. a civil war; which, whatever 
had been its issue, would have caused great bloodshed. This forbearance,’’ 
he adds, “'can never he adduced as an argument against his rigid-, for 
’AH. though brave,- was certainly exceeded in courage In* Ids uncle 
Mu/numrmd ■, who, when surrounded by the first heroes of the faithful, lied 
before the infidels of the iribe of /furnish, and, after a long period, was 
rejoiced to obtain a truco ; vet this event never led to a conclusion that the 
/furnish were right, or that the prophet, 1)3* making peace with {limn, 
admitted them to he so. But it is evident,” says our author, “ that Bod 
himself lias often shown forbearance towards infirm mortals, who have 
aspired to Bis throne : and if the Almighty,” ho concludes, “ clothed in 
all His power, has, for inscrutable causes, acted in this manner to the 
wicked, who shall dare to arraign the conduct of Murlnsttra ’AH upon this 
occasion ?”" 3 


Tho Slri’ns justify the abuse of ’Ayashaby urging, that she n«t only- 
joined with Mn'awwiya in making war npon ’Ali, whom she knew to lie l!io 
appointed successor"' of her husband, hut departed, by appearing at the 
head of an army, from the law, which tho prophet had laid down regarding 
that privacy, in which it was tho duty of the female sex to live. He nt-o 
asserts that it is written in one of tho most authentic hooks of tradition 
that, when a blind man was sitting with the prophet, one of his wivc» 
passed unveiled through the room. The lady, on being reproved, nk-orus. 
that the man was blind. “ But thou seest,” was the answer of MnAomiaari; 
which, to those who. believe in this tradition, is received as a law, vdin.di 
prohibits a female from gazing on (lie form of any man but her htt'b'm * o r 
nearest male kindred.'" “If von were to establish,” ho t.-lb-’ 1 ' hi- 


opponents, " a necessary connection of character between a man and m 
wife, the conclusion would prove fatal to the good prophets. Nodi are 
Lot; nml Asiya (tho virtuous consort of Pharaoh) v-otild b "Si 
impiirafi d in all the guilt of her wretched and implote, hudm 
He a!s>> states that “ some tsuni authors have written, tint the holy p("! 

iso*. It: 


Her tin! ."lie might 


placed Ayasha upon lr.s siumi iers in or, n r 
pnbi'e street ; ami that, after she lmd looked at it for : cun- tine' 
elaiiin d. ' 0 mV n d <de-i ki d ! art then vet Mtti-fn d with tin’ ib tw 


ft,,. 


Jfpli*d, ‘No.’ '1 his story, 

believed, if (old of tic lie’ 


whirh you relate of Mu/iaimnad, 
i depraved of men. ” 
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Chapter XXIT, situation, and the qualifications o£ the slave. The wazir directed him to 

bring her. The distressed merchant did as he was commanded. When 

Birmakl contemplated her beauty, and heard her eloquence and wisdom, ho 
was struck with admiration. He proceeded instantly to his master, to whom 
he explained all he had heal'd and seen. T/asaniya was instantly ordered to 
attend. She came before the Caliph veiled, and recited some verses in his 
praise, which quite delighted him. He desired her to unveil ; and found her 
face was a just index of her mind. Harun sent for her master, and enquired 
the price of his slave. He replied that it was 1,00,000 pieces of 
gold. Harun demanded in a rage, how he could ask such a price. 
“ 1 ask it ; ” said the man, “ because I know that the assembled religions men 
of your dominions will be unable to contend with her'in a theological argu- 
ment.” Harun exclaimed in anger : “ Will you consent, if your slave should 
lose the victory, that 1 shall strike off your head, and take her for nothing.” 
“ What will you do,” said the man, “if she is not defeated” ? “I will not 
only,” said the Caliph, “ give j'ou 100,000 dinars, but your slave back again.” 
The merchant hesitated. “Allow me,” said he, “ a little time that I may again 
see 7/asaniya.” Harun consented ; and he went and spoke to his slave, who 
requested him not to hesitate a moment in accepting the conditions which 
had been offered ; adding that, through the aid of the holy prophet, sho 
firmly hoped to triumph over her opponents. The merchant returned to 
Harun and agreed to liis terms, on which the Caliph immediately sent for 
7/asaniya, and asked her what faith she professed. “ I profess the faith of 
the prophet and his descendants,” said she. Harun next asked, who she con- 
sidered to he the proper successor of the prophet. 7/asaniya replied, 

“ O Harun, assemble thy learned men, and then I shall state all I can • and if 
any one object to my faith, he will speak, and I 'shall answer him.” Baron 
understood from this that she was one of the adherents of the family; 45 ® 
or in modern phrase, a Shi’a. He immediately called his minister, Birmaki, 
and said; “This slave is not of our faith ; let her he pnt to death.” The 
minister replied, “O Commander of the Faithful, she has undertaken a great 
task, and one in which sho will probably fail. The moment of her discom- 
fiture will he the proper one for her execution ; hut if she succeed in con- 
futing the holy and wise men of the empire, it would he wrong to put such 
a person to death ; on the contrary she will merit favour and notice.” Banin 
was satisfied with these observations, and ordered all the learned men 451 in 
his kingdom to be assembled. Shafi’i, wbo is described as one of the chief 
of those in Baghdad, and whose fame appears groundcd.on a victory ho had 
obtained in a public disputation over Abu Yusuf Bazi, was also invited. 
About 400 obeyed the summons; among whom, Ibrahim Nidznm, of Bassara, 
was declared the first in sanctity and in knowledge. He had composed 
many works on theology, and a hundred volumes of his writings had been 
dispersed over Syria and Egypt. "When this distinguished personage 
arrived at the capital, the principal inhabitants and nobles were directed to 
pay their respects to him ; and when the assembly met, he was placed m a 
golden chair. As soon as the Caliph was seated, 7/asaniya, was called, bho 
camo veiled, and after paying her respects to Harun ur-Rashid, she proceeded, 
without waiting to have her place pointed out, to a seat which was on a 

level with that of Ihraliim Nid cam’s chair. 

Harun made a. signal to Hasaniya to commence the disputation. Site, 
immediately comprehending him, turned to Ibrahim Nidzdm and said : “ Thou 
(138) 'art the man, who hast spread a hundred volumes of thy works among 
mankind, and who considerest thyself heir to the knowledge of tho holy 
prophet (on whom bo the blessing of God).” Ibrdhim Nidzdm replied in a 
rage : “Dost thou begin to treat me with contempt ? But what business can 
I have to argue with a fomnlc slavo? Indeed, it is clear that my doing so 
will bring ridiculo upon my profession.” 

■ “Words should he attended to, not persons,” said the wa'/.ir Birumkj. 
Encouraged by this, Hasaniya said, “ O Ihrahfm, by the grace of God, 1 shall 
bring theo to the ground, with disgrace, from that golden chair in which 
thou art now seated,” and she began to put, questions to him ; hut, Ibrahim 
stopped her and said : “ I have come from a distance, and have on that ground 
tho first right of interrogation.” “ Very well,” said Hasaniya, “ *ako f >° 
advantage which 3-011 desire ; question me.’’ Tho learned man commenced, 
and received the most eloquent answers to seventy questions, that, lie put to 
//asanij'a. It is notnecos-nry to say more upon these, than that she replied 
to them all in the most prompt and convincing manner; an d that ITariiii-ur- 

**». The titlo of “ Ahli-Bnil" or adherent* of tho lioty family of tlio prop!.*', 
which tho Shi'as nro very proud. They deem if a distinction between them nnd then’ -1“ 

madans, who Imvo neglected, injured, nnd persecuted hi* descendant*. -(Malcolm.) ^ , 

«i. Mnlcolm in n note rays: “In tho Version manuscript they rvro termed nr-. 

‘ which rrtfty be translated 1 learned *aoa. ,M M Its a Xfairat in J;is translation hn* cot bicu 3 

bat M, UU»ci5. , » 
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Basliid and his whole court, were filled with wonder and admiration at tho 
displft)' of her extraordinary talent and genius. //a«aniya, observing tho 
impression she had made, said “0 Ibrahim ! this mode of proceeding is very 
tedious. I fear the Caliph will become weary ; allow mo now to interrogate 
yon.” Ibrahim replied, ‘‘I have vet three more questions to ask; if you answer 
them, 1 shall bo satisfied.” “Ask them,” replied the lady. “Well //usaniya;” 
said he “ declare who yon think should have succeeded the holy prophet.” 
“The person," she replied, “who was the oldest in the faith." “Who was tho 
oldest in tin 1 faith ?” said the Mnlla. She answered “ ’All, who was the son- 
in-law, cousin, and adopted brother, of the holy prophet.” The brow of l.larun 
was clouded with a frown at. this anwer. This Ibrahim saw and been me bolder. 
“Tell me,” said lie to //nrantvn. “on wlmt ground thou consideresl, ’Ali (bo 
oldest in tho faith. I say that Abu Tinkr was -10 years of age when be embraced 
the religion of our prophet, and at tlmt. time, 'Ali was a boy • and the belief or 
tlie unbelief, the obedience or disobedience, of a child is of little conse- 
quence.” //n saniya instantly exclaimed: “ If I prove to you that the faith 
nnd obedience, or want of fnitii and disobedience of a boy 1ms consequence, and 
tlmt a child, ns you term him, is amenable to divine reward or punishment, 
wilt thou confess the faith of ’Ali in his boyhood Ibrahim replied, “If thou 
doest this by sound and convincing argument, T will confess it.” “ Well,” 
said //asnnivn. “What say yon regarding tie* hoy, that Hlias r,: put to 
death, ns stated in the story of tlmt prophet and of At nsec, which is lmndcd 
down to us in the holy All ran. Wlmt do you say to (be answer which’ 
Elias gave to Moses, when interrogated on the murder of the child? ‘As to 
the youth,’ said be, 'bis parents wore true believers, and we feared lest ho, 
being an unbeliever, should oblige them to suffer bis perverseness and in- 
gratitude.’ (Sale, Vol. II., .page 1 10). Eow tell me, Ibrahim, was it proper 
to put this boy to death, or was Elias unjust ? If Elias was unjust, is it not 
extraordinary tlmt he should be praised by The Almighty, and bis praises 
are written in the Tut ran ? ” Ibrahim was at a lo^s to answer. “ T abandon 
this point,” said ho; “but wlmt do you say regarding ’AH and ’Abbas, bis 
uncle; they disputed with each other regarding the right, of inheritance to tho 
prophet; each asserted lie lmd the right, and they carried their complaints to 
Abii Baler. When two persons go (o a judge, one must bo right, and ono 
wrong.” The design of Ibrahim in putting this insidious question was to 
oblige 77nsnniyn either to offend tlio Caliph, and hazard her life, bv declar- 
ing ’Abbas (who was tho immediate ancestor of llanin-nr-liaanfd'- 55 ) 
in tho wrong ; or, should the fear of that danger lead her to pronoimco 

4S2 Tho text of tlio A’nran rolls tho peivon, who travelled with Mo***, A! Khistp.ir, 5 
mint* who is believed by Mnhntmnndnn* to be tho prune rn Klin*, though so mo have con- 
f minded him with Pitmen*, nnd other* wit It St. George. It i* believed by nil commentators 
that AI Khistmr i* the Fnint, to whom Mtthntnmnd alludes in tin* aeconot he tin* given 
in tho 18th Chapter of tho Aur.in, of tho adventures of Moses; n tale which will exorcise 
moro curiosity in nn English render, from it* bmng obviously that, on which tho beautiful 
story of “ Parnell** Hermit “ in founded. 44 And coming to the rode * tho A'urin states, “they 
(Mosrfi and his servant Joshua, tho son oT Nnn) found ono of our servant.*, unto whom 
we had granted merer from ns, nnd whom wo had taught wisdom from before in. And 
Mopes paid unto him * Shnll T follow thee, that thou innyost teach mo part of that which thon 
hast been taught, for n direction unto mo ?’ * ITo answered,* 4 Verily thou const not hear with 

mo ; for how const thon patiently suffer those tilings, the knowledge whereof thon dost not 
comprehend.* Moses replied : 4 Thou flhnlfc find mo patient if God please ; neither will I bo 
disobedient nnto thee in any thing.* He said, 'If thon follow me therefore, ash mo not con- 
cerning anything, until I Plnll declare tho meaning thereof nnto thee.’ So they both went 
on by the seashore, until they went tip into nship; nnd he made a hole therein. And Moses 
paid onto him, ‘Hast thou made a hole therein, that thou mightost drown those who nro on 
board ? Now hast thon done a strange thing.’ Ho answered, ‘Did I not tell then that thou 
coaldsfc not bear with mo? 1 Moses said 1 Hebnkc mo not, bncanso I did forget, nnd imposo 
not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded.* Wherefore they left tho ship, and pro- 
ceeded, until they met with a youth ; and he slow him. Moses said, 1 Hast thon slain nn inno- 
cent person, without his having killed another? Now hast thon committed nn nnjnsfc action.* 
Ho answered. ‘Did T not tell thco. that thon conldest not hear with me.’ Moses said, ‘If I ask tho© 
concerning anything hereafter, suffer mo not to accompany thco. Now hast thon received an 
excuse from me/ They went forward, until they catno to tho inhabitants of a certain city ; and 
they asked food of tho inhabitants thereof : but they refused to rcccivo them. And 
they found therein a wall, which was ready to fall down ; nnd ho pot it upright. Where- 
upon Mosos said nnto him 4 If thou conldest, then mightost doubtless have received 
a reward for it.’ Ho answered, 4 This shall bo a separation bofween mo and thCo : but 
I will first declare unto thco the signification of that which thou conldot not bear with 
patience.. The vessel belonged to certain poor men, who did their busincM in tho sea ; 
and T was minded to fender it unserviceable, because there was a king boh in d them, 
who took every sound vessel by foreo. As to the youth, his parents were trno believers, and 
we feared, lest he, being an unbcliorcr, should oblige thrm to suffer his porreraoncss 
and ingratitude, wherefore we desired that their Lord might give them a moro righteous 
child in exchange for him, nnd ono more nffcctionato towards them. And tho wall bolonged 
to two orphan youths in tho city • and under it was a troasuro hidden, which belonged to 
them ; and their father was a righteous mao ; and thy Lord was pleased that they should 
attain their full age, and take forth their treasure, through the mercy of thy Lord. And 
I did not what thou hast seen, of mine own will, but by God’s direction. This is tho inter- 
pretation of that which thou couldst not bear with patience.* ” Sale’s Auran, Yol. II, page* 
117, 118, 119. 

453 ’Abbrts was tho uncle of Muhammad. His grandson was promoted to the dignity of 
Caliph; and the house of ’Abbas enjoyed power for several centuries. Harun was the fifth 
Caliph of this family. - (Malcolm.) 
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AK wrong, to make her give up the whole argument and abandon her 
creed, Hasaniya, in reply, observed : “ I must, Ibrahim, answer thy ques- 
tion from the holy Horan.” Letus hear if,” said the learned man. ' “God ” 
said Hasaniya, “ has stated through the prophet, that the angels Michael 
and Gabriel carried a dispute before David, in order to expose more 
strongly the crime of that monarch, in taking the wife of his poor subject 
Uriah, how tell me, Ibrahim, which of these two disputing angels were 
in the wrong, and which in the right ? ” “Both,” said' Ibrahim, « were in the 
right; and it was to correct and punish David, that they went before that 
monarch with their dispute.” “ Thank God for this admission,” said Hnsani- 
ya, “and in like manner both Murtaziea ” All and ’Abbas were in the right ; 
and it was to correct the crime of Abu Bakr that they went before him. 
’Abbas said ' The right of inberitance is mine, because I am tbeuncleofthe 
prophet ’All said : ‘It belongs to me as his cousin, son-in-law, adopted bro- 
ther and heir ; and his daughter is in my bouse, and Hasan and Hussain (who 
are the lords of the Sayyids, and the sacred inheritors of paradise) are my 
children; I am, indeed, identified with the prophet.’ When Abu Bakr 
heard all this, he said, ‘God knows whose claim is just ; hut I hare, myself, 
heard the prophet say,’ ’Ali is my heir, 454 and the lord of my religion.’ 
When ’Abbas heard this expression from the month of Abu Bakr, he was 
enraged and said : ‘ 0 Abu Bakr, if thou hast heard this speech from the 
holy prophet, how comes it that thou sittest where thou art as Caliph, to 
'the injury of ’All’s right, as declared by thyself.’ ’Abu Bakr now 
perceived that both parties had come to expose his guilt. 'You are come,’ 
he observed, ‘ to quarrel with me, not to appeal to my decision as a ruler;’ 
and baring said this, he immediately left the assembly ! ” When Ibrahim 
heard this reply from Hasaniya, he said, that lie also gave up this point. 
fl But tell me,” he added, “which you consider the most excellent, ’Ali or 
his uncle, ’Abbas?” “ Tell me,” said Hasaniya quickly, “ which you deem 
most excellent, Hamza or his nephew, Mu/mmmad ? Why do you puzzle 
yourself so much with ’Ali and ’Abbas ? l)f ’Ali was the most excellent, it 
was the. glory of ’Abbas to have such a nephew; and if ’Abbas was superior, 
it must add to the honour of ’AH to have had such an uncle 1” Harun, who 
had marked with wonder the ingenuity and ability of Hasaniya, turned to 
Ibrahim Nidzatn and said, “I pity thy knowledge.” . • , 

■ Hasaniya, having answered nil the questions which had been put to 
her, observed, that sbe now required permission to ask one, of ber holy and 
learned antagonist ; “ and if he can reply to that in a satisfactory manner, 
she added, “I will confess myself conquered. Tell me, Ibrahim,” said she, 

“ when the prophet left this earth, did lie nominate an heir, or did he not V 
Ibrahim said, “ Ho did not !” “ Was this omission,” said she, “an error, or 
was it right ? and was the election of a Caliph an error, or was it right in. 
those by whom it was made ? To which do you ascribe the error, Ibrahim, 
to the prophet or the Caliph?” Ibrahim gave no answer; lie could not say 
the prophet had committed an error, without injury to the faith ; and if i'O 
admitted the Caliph had been in the wrong, he gave up the point in dispute 
to Hasaniya. He had, also, a dread of Harun and was silent from. reflec- 
tion. This distress for an answer was evident to all ; a smilo was to he seen 
on every face in the assembly, and the wise man of Bassara was reproached 
with being defeated by a woman. 


The work, from which this has been translated, gives a sequel of dispu- 
tations regarding dogmas, on which the Shi’as and Sunis entertain opposite 
sentiments; in all of these disputes the palm of victory is given to Hasaniya ; 
and it adds, that the calipli llarun-ur-Hnsliid, convinced by her state- 
ments, desisted from his persecution of the filri’us ; that he also gave her, 
according to the terms fixed, a hundred thousand pieces of gold, and 
directed her to return to her master, on whom he bestowed a roho of honour. 
He, however, secretly advised tin’s heroine of the Slii’a faith to leave 
Baghdad, lest some misfortune should happen to lier. The lady left the assem- 
bly in triumph; and, independent of (lie presents she received from Unrttn, 
many were bestowed upon her by princes of the blood, and other grip 
persons. Ibrahim Nidzam, the author informs ns, came down ironi Ins 
golden ••hair, quite ashamed, and retired with A Ini Yusuf, Slifdi’i, and some 
other of the enemies of the Shi’as; the people laughed at them ; and n 
cousin of Harun was particularly witty at their expense. Bat 
standing this approbation. Hasaniya and the merchant, fearful of the enV< s 
of the victory she had obtained, departed from the city, as the Caliph Ism 
advised, and took up their abode at. Mudfint. 


«*< /.ft. “ Executor nail lioirnml yivrr of tny drl>t* ; " Hie li'.n r »' ryitenjco 
ax jt«!wcribc» one of the first nril KC-tsacri-J italics of n legal iaiieritor. 
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The modern sect of Wahabis pretend that they are an exception to 
the above observations. This sect ivas founded nearly a century ago, by 
an Arab of the name of Shaikh Muhammad the son of ’Abdul Wa’hab 
whose name they have taken. Shaikh Muhammad connected himself in the 
attempt to reform the religion of his country with Ibn Sa’nd, the prince of 
Dir’iya, the capital of the province of Najd. Through the efforts of the 
samt, and the aid of the temporal power of lbn Sa’ud, and his son and 
successor, ’Abdul ’Aziz, the religion of the Wahabis is now established, all 
over the peninsula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect are peculiar and merit 
notice, dhey profess that there is one God, and Muhammad is His prophet: 
but as tbe Supreme Being neither has, nor can have, any participator 
in his power they say, that to profess that either Muhammad, the Imams, 
or any saints can have any superintendence over the affairs of men, or 
render them any aid hereafter, is blasphemy. They deem Muhammadans, 
who deviate in any way from the plain, literal meaning of the A'urnu, 
infidels; and maintain, that to make war- upon all such is the imperious duty 
of every Wahabi. It is one of their tenets, that all titles, meant to show- 
respect and honour to men, are odious to God, Who alone is worthy of high 
name;" 160 and they assert that, -in conformity to what is revealed in the ivm'fvn, 
true Muhammadans should wage continual war against unbelievers, till 
they are converted, or agree to pay the tribute imposed on infidels ; and that, 
in the latter case, they should be compelled to wear the coarsest garments, 
not be allowed to ride on horses, nor to live in splendid, buildings. They 
maintain that the taxes (including zakat and khams) levied by Muhammad 
are alone lawful ; that swearing by Muhammad, or ’All, or any other 
person, should be prohibited, since art oath is calling a witness to our secret 
thoughts, which no one can know but God. They deem it a species of 
idolatry to erect magnificent tombs ; but to kiss relics, &c., is idolatry 
itself ; and therefore they affirm that it is an action acceptable to God, to 
destroy the tombs of Muhammadan saints in Arabia and Persia, and to ap- 
propriate their rich ornaments to worldly purposes, * for which they were 
designed. 

They say, that it is wicked to mourn for tbe dead, for if they wore 
good Muhammadans, their souls are in paradise, at which their friends 
should rejoice. The Wahabis reject the whole of the traditions, limiting 
their belief to the Karan, which was, they say, sent From heaven to* 
Muhammad, who was an excellent man and much beloved of God. They 
continue to preserve the usages of circumcision, ablution, &c., which they 
found established, but cousider them more as matters of practice and usage, 
than of faith. The leading principle of this sect is their right to destroy 
and plunder all who differ from them ; and those Muhammadans, who do , 
not adopt their creed, are represented as less entitled to mere y than either 
Jews or Christians. Their progress was so great about ten years ago, as to 
excite considerable alarm in the Turkish government. Among other 
places, they plundered the rich tombs of All and his sons at Najaf 
and Karbala. • Their inroads are always dreadful, for they spare none, who 
do not conform to their opinions ; hut they have lately met with some 
severe checks, and appear to be declining. 

Tbe Slii’as observe the same feasts as tbe Sunis ; but tbe former 
have set aside the ten first days of the mouth of Muharram to mourn over 
the cruel fate of Hasan and Hussain, tbe sous of ’AH. On iho last day 
of this feast, they heat their breasts with violence ; and calling on tho 
names of the two martyrs, they pour curses on the heads of their enemies. 

It is during this ceremony that the lower orders of the Sbi’as give 
offence to the Sunis by publicly cursing the three first Caliphs, 461 and 
especially Mu’ awwiya and Yazid. The Persians also observe the 20m of 
Sdlnr, in commemoration of the burial of Imam Hussain’s head at Karbala. 

It had been cut off when lie was slain, but was brought back from Syria 
to Karbala, and buried forty days after the death of the Imam. Tho Shi as 
also observe a feast, called, Gliadlr, on the day upon which, according to 
their traditions, Mu/ianunad named ’All his successor; an occurrence which 
the Sums deny. 4 ® 


4W> Lit* Honouring anti sanctifying. 

461 Lit* “ On the enemies of the friends of tho family of tho prophet.” # ^ „ . 

4C - Tho following nre the principal feasts observed by Mu/minmadanSj AfcJnn 
Chfthar shamba, shabA-barat, Tdnl fifr. ’Idol wh a, nnd Mnfia rmm. . „ , 

The Hu harrow ( lit “ that which was saeml " ) commences, ns observed by Shi ns on it 
first of the month, nud is continued till the KKh, which is called* AhIiiIri. They nre days 0 
lamentation, in conmemomtion of the martyrdom of >Ah\ Milan, mid The 

’Ali wan assassinated in the mo«qtte of Kufn A]). f*G0; tfa«aw was poisoned by In* wire. !’ 
instigation of Tar icl ; was rfaiii with 33 strobes of lances and iwnnK A.H. 

story of J/nrctiii in one of the most touching page* of Mu Aim history. Tim 
main features of tho festival. A place is prepared called the ’Anhur Kunrfa, (loth day u> -v/ 
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It has been before stated, that the Persians refuse their assent Chapter XXII. 

to many of the traditions, admitted by the Sums ; and the latter 

also reject many which their opponents deem authentic, as these tra- 
ditions not only relate to the faith, but the form of prayer, and to the 
usages and laws of those who believe in them. There are several points of 
practice, both in religious worship and civil usages, in which these sects 
differ widely from each other. They neither agree in the manner of per- 
forming their ablutions, nor in the mode of holding their hands when at 
prayer. They also differ in the laws of marriage; and the Persians admit a 
legal concubinage, by which the parties are united for a limited period ; a 
practice that is deemed by the Sums a great profanation of the Divine Law. , 

It would, however, be useless to describe the minute differences which exist 
between these two sects. All those that are essential have been noticed, and 
more is not necessary. 

It has already been observed that the establishment of the Shi’a faith, 
as the national religion of Persia, gave to a country, in which patriotism 
was unknown, a principle of union, : of equal, if not greater, force. 'The 
Persians, however, are not so violent at present, as they once were, in their 
religious prejudices ; this change is not to be'ascribed, as has been sup- 


or Imam Bara (the Imam place), in the centre of which is dug a pit, in which fires are 
kindled, and at night tho people, young and old, fence across the fire with sticks and swords, 
and whilst dancing round it, call out 44 Oh’Ali ! Noble Hasan ! noble Hussain l bridegroom ! 
alas friend ! stay ! stay !” &c . ; the cry being repeated, in the most excited manner, hundreds 
of times, until the whole assembly has reached the highest pitch of excitement. They then 
form themselves in circles, and beat themselves with chains in the most frantic manner. On 
the 7th day, there are representations of the marriage ceremony of Ifasim, and of the martyr- 
dom of Hussain j and on the 8th day, a lance or spear is carried about to represent Hussain's 
head, which was carried on the point of a javelin by order of Yazid. In addition to these 
representations, there are the Ta’ziyahs, or representations of the tombs of Hasan and 
Hussain, a horse shoe in representation of Hassain’s swift horse, and the standards of Hasan, 
Hussain, and Hasim, and other celobrities. 

The Sums do not usually take part in these ceremonies, hub observe the 10th day, ’Ashura, 
being the day on which God is said to have created Adam and Eve, heaven, hell, the tablet of 
decree, the pen, fate, life and death. Muhammad commanded his followers to observe the 
’Ashura by bathing, wearing new clothes, applying surma (antimony) to the eyes, fasting, 
prayers, making peace with one’s enemies, associating with religious persons, relieving 
orphans, and giving of alms. It is a fast laid down in the sunnat, not foanded upon an 
'injunction in the Anran, but upon the example of Muhammad. 

2. Xkhiri Chahar Shamba is the last Wednesday of the month &afar, and is a feast 
held in commemoration of Muhammad’s having experienced some mitigation of his last 
illness and having bathed. It was the last time he performed the legal bathing, for he died 
on the 12th of the next month. In some parts of Islam, it is customary in the early morning 
of this day to write seven verses of the Auran, known as the seven salams, and then wash 
off the ink, and drink it as a charm against evil. 

3. Shab-i-barat (or the night of mandates) is observed on the 15th Sha’ban. On this 
night Muhammad said : “ Gdd registers annually all the actions of mankind, which they are 
to perform during the year ; and that all the children of men, who are to be born and to die in 
the year, are recorded. Muhammad enjoined his followers to keep awake the whole night, 
to repeat rafc’at prayers, and to fast next day ; but there are generally great rejoicings, 
instead of a fast, aud large sums of money are spent on fireworks. 

4. ’fdul fifr (lit. the feast of breaking the fast) is held on the 1st Shawwal, which is the 
day after the close of the Kamazw'm fast. On this day, before going to the place of prayer, 
the sadatah, or propitiatory offerings, are made to the poor, in the name of God. The offerings 
having been made, the people assemble at the ’Idgah, which is a special place for worship on 
festivals. The worship commences with two rafc’at prayers, after which the Imam takes his 
place on the socond step of the pulpit and recites the Khu^bah, concluding with a prayer for 
the king. After this is ended, he offers up a manajfit, or supplication, for the people, for the 
remission of sins, the recovery of tho sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, preservation 
from misfortune, and freedom from debt. He then descends to the ground, and makes 
further supplication for the people, the congregation saying Amin at the end of each 
supplication. At the close of the service, the members of the congregation salute and 
embrace each other, and offer mutual congratulations, and then return to their homes, and 
spend the rest of the day in feast and merriment. 

5. ’IdulacwTi't (or the feast of sacrifice, called also ’fdi fcnrban, or Bakr ’id (Cow festival) 
and the great feast,) is held on 10th Zulhijjah. This festival 1ms become part of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, of which, as previously stated, it is the concluding scene. It is, however, the 
great Muhammadan festiral, wherever Islam exists. The sacrifice is said to have beeu 
instituted in commemoration of Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son Isma'il ! The follow- 
ing is tho account given by Muhammadan writers. “ When Ibrahim (the peace of God be upon 
him) founded Makka. the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for Him. Upon IbriUum (the 
friend of God) requesting to know what He would have on the occasion, the Lord replied 
c Offer up thy son Isma’il! * Agreeably to God’s command, he took Isma’il to the Ka’bah to 
sacrifice him, and, having laid him down, ho made several ineffectual strokes on his throat 
with a knife, on which Isma’il observed, 4 your eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow tlxa knife to miss ; it would be better if yon blind-folded your- 
self with tho end of your turban and then sacrificed me.* Ibrnlnm acted upon his son’s 
suggestion', and having repeated tho words 44 Bismillali allah ho akbar ” ( i.e., In the Name of 
tho Great. God), he drew liis knife across his sou’s neck. In tho meantime, however, Gabriel 
had substituted n broad-tailed sheop for the youth, Ismail ; and Ibrahim, unfolding his eyes, 
observed to his surprise the sheep slain, and his son standing behind him.” In the Annin, 
the name of the son is not given, although 'commentators state, that the prophet said that 
ho was a descendant of that son of Abraham, who was offered in sacrifice. The sacrifice, as 
jt is now performed, is us follows : — Tho people assemble for prayer at the ’Tdgah. as on tho 
’IduVfdr ; after prayers, tho people return to thoir houses. The head of the family then 
takes a sheep, cow, or camel, to tho entrance of his house, and sacrifices it by repeating the 
words U lu the Name of the Great God,’* and cutting its throat, the flesh of the animal is 
then divided, two-thirds being kept by tho family, and one-third being given to tho poor in 
the Name of God. — (Hughes* Notes on Muhammadanism.) 
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An account 
the iSufis. 


of 


Chapter XXII. posed, to the progress of civilization, but to the decrease of that fervour 
which attended the first introduction of the Shi ’a faith, as the national 
religion of Persia ; they deem tlieir Sun! neighbours as ]osfc in error but 
they do not term them infidels. They are believers ( Muslims ),” they say, 
because they recognise the holy mission of Mii/jatmnad and worship "God. 
but they have forfeited their claim to be denominated faithful, (Mu’min) bv 
their adoption of those who refused allegiance, and acted with cruelty,' to- 
wards the lineal descendants of the holy prophet.” The' Sniffs are hot so 
charitable in their sentiments of the SM’a sect; and though some of" their 
ablest divines (Ghgziilf, Ac.,) have declared that the Slff’as, though, deluded, 
were still Muhammadans, almost all Suni monarchs have been led, by a 
mixture of religions and political motives, to treat them as a race of heretics, 
that were worse than infidels ; and upon this ground, the most pious of the 
rulers of Bukhara., have considered themselves entitled to make slaves of 
their Shfia prisoners ;‘ m and Begi Jan was reproached by AM Muhammad 
Khan with allowing true believers to he sold like beasts in the market place 
of the capital . 404 The blasphemous tenets of the sect of 'All Allahiyya (or 
those who deem ’Ali to be a divinity) have been’ attributed by their enemies, 
to the (Shihis, who entertain a just abhorrence of this sect, whose numbers 
are not great, and who endeavour to conceal their usages (some of which 
are said to he of an obscene nature), under a veil of mystery . 405 • . 

In a chapter upon the religion of Persia, it is impossible to pass over the 
Sufi's. That extraordinary class of. devotees have been before noticed; but 
they claim a fuller description. We discover from the evidence of Muham- 
madan authors, that these enthusiasts were co-existent with tlieir religion. 
Their rapturous zeal, perhaps, aided in no slight degree its first establish- 
ment ; but they have since been considered among the most dangerous of 
its enemies. There can be no doubt that their .free opinions regarding its 
dogmas, their contempt of its forms, and their claim to a distinct communion 
with the Deity, are all calculated to subvert that belief, for which they 
outwardly profess their respect ; and their progress has, consequently, been 
deemed as synonymous with that of infidelity 400 There is no country, 
over which the tenets of the Sufis have at different periods, been more 
widely spread than Persia. The great reputation acquired by one of their 
priests, Shaikh /Sufi, Ardabili, enabled bis descendants to occupy tbe, throne 
of that kingdom for more than two centuries ; but the monarchs of the 
iSuffaviau dynasty were too sensible of the aid , 407 which tlieir, power derived 
from the continuance of an established and understood religion, to indulge 
in tlid rapt and visionary dreams of tlieir pious ancestors. Their country, 
however, continued to abound with persons, who believed in the tenets 
which these had taught ; and the increase of their numbers has been, of 
late years, so great in Persia, that the Mu/iauimadan divines of that nation 
have called upon the reigning king to defend the true faith from the attacks 
of several popular teachers who, from the sanctity of their lives and 
the delusive character of tlieir doctrines, had acquired an alarming popu- 
larity. The monarch lias, in consequence, adopted the most rigorous pro- 
ceedings ; and his severity has, for the moment, ! repressed a flame, which 
it would appear move 408 calculated to increase than to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt to give a full history of the /Sufi docirino, 
traces of which exist, in some shape or oilier, in every 'region of tho world. 

It is to be found in the most splendid theories of tho ancient schools of 
Greece, and in those of the modern philosophers of Europe. It is tho dream 
of the most ignorant, and of tbe most learned ; and is seen, at one tune, 

463 An net that would 1)0 deemed impious, it they were deemed Muhammadans. — (Malcolm-) 

*6* savage Tnrkainnn tribes, who made inroads into Persia, followed the example 
tills prinee, but from very different motives, th— - T ' u '' <'«Vod u mnn o 

these tribes- on what /.-round they made their 
“they are hcrotio Shi’as. ” ''bat suppose, 

“ Then, ” replied he very coolly, “ me most turn om un, >u - - - - , of 

453 For a description of this sect sec Colebroke's paper on the origin and peculiar ici e - 

certain Muhammadan sects, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, page 333; (he learned nml i'j ' ir i, „ 

Bale in his preliminary discourse to his translation of the KnrAn, has partly fallen . . 

game error, and unjustly charges the Slii’.as ivith considering 'Ah as equal, if not saj c > 

to Muhammad. — (Malcolm). , , , „ , nil 

150 Lit. “ Are all calculated to bring tho law into contempt and to lower its roc , - 

teachers, and According to tin- proverb ' as yon treat others, no will yon bo treated, the a 

have likewise reprehended them us IwiiiR infidels." ... , , M h- 

«; (I,,, Fi r ,t ascended the tbrono of I’erria in A.I). lohO, ami Ins farm!; was 

verted bv Nadir Kliiih A.U. 17UG-— (Malcolm). , ,, ,:,, n to . 

454 hit. “ And although tho Suffarian monarchs have paid the pre-test ntr - 

keepim: the law firmly fired, still, nevertheless, there have always been , 

Beet ; mid their increase of lato yean has bc-n so (treat that the dome-/ ol j* ; ^ 

hetreed the king to destroy, overturn, and quell this sect, while yet tboir t-rdittoesl. f 

breached the foundations of the national faith, or obtained power to i-nhvcrt tl. I - fa 
the empire. Themonarcl. has, therefore, used his best endeavours to pal them dean, 
tho fire, which fenced ready to llemo upon high, has, for the moment, been repre- • 
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indulging in the shade of ease, and at another, traversing the pathless 
desert. It everywhere professes to be adverse to error and superstition, 
hut exists by the active propagation of both .' 169 The wild and varied 
doctrines of their teachers are offered to disciples of this sect, in the 
place of the forms and usages of their religion. They are invited to 
embark on the sea of doubt, under the guidance of a sacred teacher, whom 
they are required to deem superior to all mortals, and worthy of a holy 
confidence that borders upon adoration . 470 It is in India beyond all other 
climes, that this delusive and visionary doctrine has most flourished. There 
is, in the habits of that nation and in the character of the Hindu religion, 
what peculiarly cherishes that mysterious spirit of holy abstraction in which 
it is founded ; and we may grant our belief to the conjecture which assumes, 
that India is the source from whence other nations have derived this 
mystic worship of the Divinity. The same remark is applied by our ecclesias- 
tical writers to Egypt, to which country they trace the mystic, the hermit 
and the monk. These writers speak of the propensity to an austere life as 
a disease in Syria and Egp’pt. 471 ' 

The general name, which the Persian followers qf this sect have followed 
is Sufi, “pure,” and is supposed to be derived from the term “ Aafa ,”' 172 
“ purity •, ” some have traced it to “ Sut ” wool or wool bearing . 473 

The Sufis' represent themselves as entirely devoted to the search of 
truth, and as incessantlj- occupied in the adoration of the Almighty, an union 
with Whom they desire with all the ardour of Divine Love . 474 The great 
Creator is, according to their belief, diffused over all His creation. He 
exists everywhere and in 'everything. It is difficult to understand what 
the Sufis state to be their opinion regarding matter. Some of these term 
the world “ ’Alam-i-khiyal, i.e., a world of delusion by which it is 
implied that we are constantly, with regard to all matter, under an illusion 
of our senses j and that it exists only from the light of God, or the animat- 
ing principle which enables us to' see it and makes it visible ; otherwise, it is 
in itself, nothing. They compare all the creation, in its relation to the 
Creator, to those small particles that are discernible to the eye in the rays of 

469 Lit. “ To approach the purpose of writing an account of the Sufi doctrines in detail 
would be vain ; in fact it would not he possible ; for the theories of this class have, under 
various shapes and different forms, increased, and still continue to spread, by some means 
or other, over every quarter of the earth, anc} to tho furthest part of the world, from ancient 
times to tho present day, either through the ancient philosophers of Greece, or the modern 
savants of Europe. And the most ignorant among men, and the most learned among nations, 
have aimed at this now idea, and ventured to traverse this uninhabited dangerous desert. 
Atone time, having foresworn earthly attachments, it will be found in the shade of solitude ; 
at another, immersed in the vapours of disappointment, and lost in the deserts of disgrace ; 
in all places, and at all times, it lays claim to a religions sanctity by the giving up of all 
errors and superstition, but it exists by the propagation of both.” 

470 Lit. “ These wild and varied fancies are offered to the disciples of this sect, and they 
are held excused from an outward observance of the forms and usages laid down in the 
shara.’ Tho disciple must blindly trust his spiritual teacher, whom he must regard as his 
guide on the path of rectitude and holiness ; and he must look on himself as a corpse in 
the hands of the washers of the dead. He must regard his holy instructor as tho best and 
most exalted of created beings; and with this trust aud confidence, which he has derived 
from liis spiritual guide, lie must step into the ocean of doubt.” 

471 Lit. These delusions and absurd fancies flourish more in India, than in any other 
place; and looking at the habits and customs and law and religion of the Hindus, it would 
appear to belong particularly to it. Gome suppose that India was the source of Sufiism, and 
that other countries have derived it from thence. Some European writers trace it to Egypt 
and Syria ; and Bay that’ the propensity to an austere life is a disease, which first appeared 
in Syria and Egypt.” 

472 In Mirza flairat’s translation “Kliulafa” is evidently a clerical error; safa “ purity” 
is plainly intended ; and as the words are written somewhat like each other, it might easily 
bo misprinted. 

473 Malcolm says : The Arabic term “ Sufi ” which means " wise, pious ” and is metaphori- 
cally used to denoto a religious man, is supposed to be derived from tho term “ Saf, pure, 
clean” or safn, which signifies purity. Some have traced it to suf “ wool or wooVbearing ” 
in allusion to tho coarse woollen garments usually worn by its teachors. It is worthy of 
remark, however, *that these terms are all from the Arabic, and that tho accounts we liavo 
of the Sufis are comparatively of a modern date, being all subsequent to the conquest of 
Porsia by tho Caliph ’Umar. It is not very unlikely, therefore, that this name has been 
originally adopted from the Greek term (6ophoi) wisenien. 

By the term Sufi, all ranks, who adopt this creed, are known, from the revered teacher, 
who is followed by thousands of disciples, to the humblest darwcsli or fa/.ir who travels 
. about naked, and begs alms to support him in that life of prayer, which he has voluntarily 
adopted. A life of mendicity, which many adopt from motives of piet}', is assumed by 
others, whoso fortunes are desperate, as a means of livelihood. It is relnted in the Majalis 
nlnui, minin, that a man came to Mulmmmad aud exclaimed : “ O prophet ! I am poor ” 
“Poverty is my glory” said Muhammad. Another person camo afterwards, and nsed 
oxnctly^the samo phrase ; but Muhammad said to him “ Poverty, causes men to blush in both 
worlds.” “ ^ ou wonder,” Raid the prophet to his companions, “ at the apparent inconsist- 
ency of my answers to two men seemingly of tho Fame condition ; hut the first of these men 
is virtuous, aud has from principle abandoned the world ; but the Eecond fellow has no such 
‘ merit, the world has abandoned him.” 

Lit. “ In short, the Sufis represent that their life is entirely devoted to the search after 
the one object of truth ; and that, being freed from the infirmities of tlio fetters of nature, 
and having attained to tho stages of being eye-witnesses and knowers of tlio truth, they are 
ever spectators of the Glory of God and searchers nfter union with tho Invisible Boloved.” 
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the sun, which are gone, the moment, that planet ceases to shine. They 
compare the emanations of His Divine essence or spirit, to the rays of tho 
sun, which are, they conceive, continually darting forth and re-absorbed. 
They believe that the soul of man, and that the principle of life, which exists 
throughout all nature, is not from God. but of God ; and hence those doc- 
trines, which their adversaries have held to he most profane, as they were 
calculated to establish a degree of equality between the created and tho 
Creator . 175 

The Sufi doctrine teaches that there are four stages, through which man 
must pass, before he can reach the highest, or that of Divine Beatitude ; 
when, to use tlieir own language, his corporeal veil t/iijabi jisnmtn) 
will be emancipated and bis emancipated soul will mix again villi the 
glorious Essence . 476 The first of these stages is that of humanity 
(ndsut), which supposes tho disciple to live in an obedience to the 
holy law (shara’), and an observance of all tho rite*, customs and precepts 
of the established religion ; which are admitted to be useful in regulating 
the lives of, and restraining within proper bounds, the vulgar mass, whoso 
souls cannot reach the heights of Divine contemplation; and who might bo 
corrupted and misled by that very liberty of faith, which tends to enlighten 
and delight those of superior intellect, or more fervent devotion. 4 " Tho 
second stage, in which the disciple attains power or force (.Tabrut), is termed 
the road or path (tar! /.-at) ; and he. who arrives at this, leaves that condi- 
tion, in winch he is only admitted to admire and follow a teacher, and 
enters the pale of Sufiism. He may now abandon all observance of religions 
forms and ceremonies, as he exchanges, to use their own phrase, practical 
(af’nl-i-jismani) for spiritual worship (a’mal-i-rn/mm) ; hut this stage can- 
not be attained without great piety, virtue and fortitude ; for tho mind 
cannot bo trusted in the neglect of usages and rites, necessary to restrain it 
when weak, till it has acquired strength from habits of mental devotion, 
grounded on a proper knowledge of its own dignity and of the Divine Nature 
of tho Almighty . 478 

The third stage is that of knowledge (’irfan) and the disciple (Virif), 
who arrives at it, is deemed to have attained supernatural knowlcdgo ; or, 
in other words, to ho inspired, and he is supposed, when he reaches this 
stnte, to he equal to the angels. 473 The fourth and Inst stage is that which 


4,5 tit. “ And that all tliinps nre pore illusions of funny nnd in truth nrp non-f"ti«trr,t. 
And they fifty thnfc like ns small particles nre visible in tho mya of tho Bun, which nre ito 
longer visible when it is hidden, so, in like manner, the particles of creation nre plain and 
clear in the rays of the Light of the Trne Sun, but when He is hidden, nil no longer oxtV* 
Hence Ho is truly every thing nnd there is nought else hnt lie. The world is Altogether n 
ficrie? of emanations of His various lustres, nnd an exhibition of His constant darting’* forth 
and re-nbsorhmonts ; hut, however, it is not ns lookers-on on outward things ray * ftU that i«, 
is of tliin/ This belief tho doctors of the fnith look on ns blasphemy and hereby, and these 
who hold these views, ns deserving of hatred nnd enmity/' This passage will perhaps ho b*w* 
understood from the following note given hv Malcolm : “ Tt is dinicult to understand what tie' 
Sufis stain to ho their opinion regarding matter. Some of these term the world ‘nlnmd-khtysl 
t.c., a world of delusion ; by which it is implied, that we are constantly with regard to all 
matter under an illusion of our senses, nnd that it existsonly from the light of f?nd« art a* 
animating principle, which enables us to foo it, and makes it visible, otherwise .it i« in itr'df 
nothing. * The creation/ they pay, 4 proceeded at once from the splendour of Hod, W ho poured 
His spirit on tho ntiiver?**, ns the general diffusion of light is pottrod over the earth by th** 
rising snn; nnd as the nbsowm of that luminary creates total darkness, *o the partider tno 
total absence of the Divine Splendour, or Light, canoes partial or general annihihtion. 'Ih-'p 
compare all the creation, in its relation to the Creator, to tho*** small pirtbdi *, that nr- 1 d:f- 
cernihle to the eve in the rnvt* oT the Run, which are gone the moment that planet c*n**ii to 
Rhine/' 


4 ‘ ' T»\t. “There nre four appointed stages for the traveller, which must nil b* 
iv him, before lie can reach to the high^t perfection, and obtain a frill and comp 
n all the Ib'velations nml Knmnnthms of the Bivine Beauty and Oi u*y. V»Twn 
jfts-’d through the-o Mages, his corporeal veil will bo removed, nnd the bird 
will 11 v to/he pinnaeh* of the pslsre *,f {t** Beloved/* 

*** Li 1 , •* The tir>*f stage is tiviil or humanitv, in which p?a 4 e tho traveller 1* 
t*hey the command of the holy law f»*hara*)j and an oho rvatu-e of th«* f*ntward f 
e-ta*j'i-hed religion is tVrefer incutnbent «>n him, a* lie i* net vrt ’'unpo* .1 !-* hi* 
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lenotes his arrival at truth (Zia/cifeat) which implies his ' complete union Chapter .XXII- 

fwasl) with the Divinity; the veil of doubt is drawn aside ; all rivals to the 

l 'ne God are removed; the’ disciple attains his object, duality cannot be, 

^,nd he is absorbed in his Beloved, and the great and only God. 480 

£. The /Sfifis are divided into innumerable sects, as must be the case 'in 
, doctrine which may be termed the belief of the imagination. But al- 
liough they are so numerous and differ too in name, they are all agreed ( 144 ) 
the principal tenets, and particularly in those which inculcate the abso- 
lute necessity of a blind submission to inspired teachers, and the possibility, 
inrough fervent piety and enthusiastic devotion, of attaining for the soul, 

* Veil when the body inhabits the earth, a state of celestial beatitude. 


e Authors are divided whether there are two, or seven, of what can be deem- 
3 original sects among the /Sufis, the others being no more than branches from 
nem ; but a very learned author, A/ca Mu/tammad ’All, of Kirmanshah, 481 
®.‘hose hostile bigotry made him direct all his ability to explain and confute 
pe do.cti'ines of the /Sufis, after enumerating the seven that are supposed 
'j be original, states his opinion that there are but two entitled to 
mat distinction. He observes that “ the /Sufis are divided into a great 
jatnber of sects. Some affirm that only four are original : The 7/aluliyya, 
jir the inspired by the divinity). The Itti/iadiyya (or the unionists). 

^'he Wnsiliyya (or the joined). The Tsh/fiyya (or the lovers). Some 
ISd two more : The Tal/ciniyya (or the instructed) and The 
ira/dyya (or the penetrating) ; others have mentioned a seventh sect, the 
j^falidatiyya (or the solitudinarians). This writer concludes by stating 
£’s belief that - there are only two original sects of /Sufis, the two 
1st mentioned, and that all the others are derivatives. The principle 
Maintained by the Z/aluliyya is, that God has entered or descended into 
em, 'and that the Divine spirit enters into all who are devout and 
!Vive an intelligent mind. The Itti/iadiyya believe that God is one with 
^ ery enlightened being. They compare the Almighty to flame, and their 
' : 'uls to charcoal; and say, that in the same manner that charcoal, when it 
e ';ets flame, becomes flame, their immortal part, from its union with God, 
sc comes God. 483 It has, the learned author here followed states, been 
M mined by the author of the Bayau-ud-dln (or Exposition of religion) that 
Sese two sects, which are now deemed original, are derived from a sect, 

Ailed Hirmaniyya, who borrowed their tenets from the ancient Saffians. 

“tmpious men,” he observes, “ desiring to conceal from themselves the 
““leat error into which they had fallen, have tried to connect the doctrines 
(these sects with that of the twelve holy Imams, to which they have not 
slightest affinity; hut,” lie adds, “ the tenets of the Ualuliyya, certainly, 
proach the creed of the Nazarenes (Christians), who believe that the 
“lit of God entered into the womb of the Virgin Mary, and thence the 

“Petrine of the Divine Nature of tlieir Prophet, Jesus.” 
spi 11 

^ 0( The Wa/idatiyya 483 are considered, by many other writers, one of the account of 

ginal sects o£ 18i /Sufis ; but Aka, Mu/iannnad ’All terms them a branch of the belief of the 
_.i Itti/iadiyya, and states that this sect were not known in the lime of the WaJidatiyyas. 

’eb rated /Sufi teachers, Bayizld and fiallaj. 485 They believe that God is 
ye very thing, and that everything is God. This class of /Sufis are' deemed 
• lowers of the ancient philosophers of. Greece, particularly of Plato, who, 
jy assert, has said : “That the God of the world has created all things 

fhe <s0 jr; ( zi Tho fourth stage is a very exalted one and is called the stago of Hat-Rat, (trnlh) 

■ Vasl (union) or Jam’ ul jam’ (junction of junctions) ; and knshfi tmjub (removal of tlio 

B of doubt) is obtained ; all rivals are removed from bis sight, and the disciple obtains bis 
or fro ; not onlv do tho two (God and his sonl) become one, bnt, from every hair of bis body, 
vcilllling aloud ‘Huwa (Ho is)’ is heard, and in bis every sigh, a shout of ‘An Allah (I am 
desi).’ Thcso are the stages of the disciple of Sufiism, as laid down by this sect.” 
n cn Tlio technical torm for tho 4th stage is Lahut (Divinity ) ; Hnwa and An Allah are names 
Godlod. _ ■ . 

A t a Muhammad * All, tho late' Mujtaliid, or high priest, of Kirmanshah. I was well 
of Giuintcd with this learned Persian, who enjoyed, when I was in Persia in 1800, the highest 
icct and eonlidenco of the king. He. was a man of considerable information ; and there 
acqi nothing in his appearance or mnuners, which indicated the intense and relentless zeal 
rcspl which ho, sonio years afterwards, porseented tho Sufis.— (Malcolm), 
was Lit, 11 The Ilftluliyyas hold that God enters into an enlightened and devout man 
witlSni kamil) ; tlio Ittihiidiyyns assert that God becomes ono with him, and comparo the 
in thus formed, to the union of tho flame with firewood.” 

(ins/' 3 I find, Malcolm says, in a work written by the late Shabnawaz Khan of Delhi, a very 
unioneconnt of tlio first pirs or snints of tlio Sufis. Do mentions ’Abdnl Wahid, the son of 
I, as flic founder of a great sect ; and it is not improbable that the sect of Wnhdntivya 
full re their tame from him. Tho Arabic term Wahid, from which this name is derived 
Zaidis “ singular, uuiqnc, incomprehensible.” 
deri 4 “ Lit **tho column?.” 

mea 4 * 3 I>"t his comment, to provo tho fact, only shows, that tho tenets tliev now openly 
ire were then held in secret, and were deemed mysteries ; for he states, “ that '//ailiij, when 
leclared liim?elf a god, was not blamed by them for being blasphemous, but for being a 
decUlcr of secrets.” — (Malcolm.) • ' u 

ho f 
rcvci 
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a Suff, is nnlffwfnl ; but from tbeir books even, nothing can be learnt -with- 
out the aid of a holy teacher ; but snch, when initiated/ can, they say, 
learn the disciple more in one hour, than a Mulla could in seventy years. The 
followers of this sect are generally dressed in a khirl-ah or patched 
garment, and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly knowledge ; and 
pretend to mysteries, in which they are instructed by a preparatory fast, 
during which they hardly taste food and are kept in complete solitude. 451 

14 th . — The Kamaliyya, or “ the perfect/’ who reject all worldly occupa- 
tion, except singing, dancing and music or. to use their own words, “ those 
pursuits in which the soul takes delight.” This sect even sing their 
prayers, according to A&a Muhammad ’All. 

15 th . — The Z7alivya, or^ “ those who believe only in the present life 
and who are, according to Aha Muhammad ’Ah', a sect of Epicureans, who 
seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present hour, and are said not even 
to believe in a future state. 

16th. — The Nuriyya, or “the enlightened,” 492 who teach that men’s 
actions should neither proceed from the fear of punishment., nor the hope 
of reward, but from innate love of virtue and detestation of vice. 

17f7i. — The Bafiniyya, or the “ mysterious.” This sect, Aha Muhammad 
’AH states, deem madmen holy, and term them, “ the abstracted.” 

18 th . — The Jaudiyya, or “ the liberal.” This sect are accused of delight- 
ing in fables and allegories, of wearing silk and embroidered garments, and 
of indulging in sensual gratification. 

19/7(. — The ’Ishhiyya, or “ the lovers.” The severe writer, who gives 
this account of the sects of Sufis, says that the ’Ishhiyyas profess them- 
selves ardent lovers of God, but they continually address, lie adds, the 
fairest part of the Almighty’s creation with a favourite sentence, which 
implies that worldly love is the bridge over which those must pass, who seek 
the joys of Divine Love. 493 

20th. — The Jamhurij'ya, or “ the collected ; ” a name that has been given 
them from their belief in the collected creeds of all the other sects of Sufi's. 
Their lending doctrine is, that nothing which exists should be rejected, for 
all things contain a portion of the Divinity; (Arabic), “and in everything 
there is a sign of Him.” 

They are accused of being complete optimists ; everything is good with 
them, religion and infidelity, the lawful and unlawful ; like the Nnzarenes, 
Ai-a Mu7tanimad ’All observes, they deem clogs and hogs clean animals, and 
like them, they admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater 
part of the modern 6'flfi's, he affirms, belong to this sect, and dignify their 
indiscriminate principle of belief and of conduct with the exalted name of 
Divine Love. 

The Mu7tammadan .Sufis have endeavoured to connect their mystic 
faitli with the doctrine of the prophet, who was himself, they assert, an 
accomplished .Sufi ; and they interpret many of the verses in the Auran, and 
some of his traditionary sayings, in a manner calculated to give them the 
benefit of his name. The}-- quote a tradition of the prophet, from which 
they state that tlieir four stages are derived. Mu7iammad is asserted, in 
this tradition, to have said “ that the Shari’at or law (canonical) is as a 
vessel; the Jhri/rat. road or faitli is as the sea; knowledge (’Ihn) of 
Divine things is as the shell; and knowledge (ma’rifat) of the Deity is as the 
pearl ; hut he, who desires to obtain the pearl, must first embark in the 
vessel.” The Persian followers of this sect deem ’AH, his sons, and the 
twelve Imams, as teachers of .Sufiism. They state that ’AH deputed liis 
two sous and two other'lioly men to teach the mysteries of this faitli ; 
and from these many of the principal Khalifas, or teachers, who have founded 
sects, derive their title to the sacred mantle. 491 

Slinh Nawtiz Khan, of Delhi, informs us in his essay (the Mirfiti 
j&Itab Numri), upon this sect, that four persons were empowered by ’AH 

491 Lit. “They pass somo tirao in solitude and retirement and fasting and penance; 
after which they protend to the knowledge of mysteries.’* 

452 So termed from their professed attachment to Nur ‘‘light or virtuo” and their horror at 
!Knr “fire,* which with them is the symbol of vice. — (Malcolm). 

455 /.it. “AVa Muhammad ’All states that this sect profess to bo lovers of God; but 
wherever they eeo a handsome form, they attach themselves to (laydown tbeir burden be- 
fore) it ; and say that * outward things aro tho bridge that leads to the truth/ ” This is an 
Arabic proverb. 

4,1 hit* “And other Khalifas or teachers of this doctrino trace their connexion to thoso 
four persojis i ; from whom they pretend, generation by generation, to have received the sacred 
mantle (Khirkah) and to havo been appointed tho spiritual guides of their sects/’ 


Chapter XXH* 
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to disseminate the doctrines of the Sufis. These were his two sons, the 
imams Hussain and Hasan, and two learned men, one named Hasan of 
.oassara, and another, Kamail the son of Ziyad. Hasan of Bassara, he adds 
was succeeded by Abdul Wa/bd, the son of Zaid, and Habib ul 'Aiami of’ 
Habib ot Persia. The following five sects of fafcirs, accordino- to this 
writer, are derived from ’Abdul Wa/iid : — 


1st. The Zaidiyya, who devoto. themselves to remain in deserts, and 
nei er enter towns or villages ; they live entirely on vegetables aud roots, 
holding the slaughter of any animal that hath life to be unlawful. 


2nd. The Albaziyya take their name from Albaz, a Ivhalifa or 
teacher, who was invested with the mantle by ’Abdul Wa/iid. They affect 
solitude, aud have neither wives nor children. They profess not to solicit 
alms, but to spend freely what comes unsolicited. 


3rd.— The Adliamiyya trace themselves to 'the famous Sultan Ibrahim 
Adhatn. They are always travelling and are eompauionless. This sect 
continually move their lips in devotion. 1 * 95 

4th . — The Bahariyya from Babari of Bassava, who derives bis mantle 
through two descents from Sultan Ibrahim Adhnm. This sect are very 
reserved, and practise abstinence. 


hlh . — The Ts/i:U-iyya. Their Khalifa was Klmaja Is7inZ: of Dinawar, 
who derives his mantle through two descents from Babari of Ba.wara. 
According to Shall Nawaz Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin 
from Habib-ul-’ajami. 

1st. — The ’Ajamiyya take their name from their founder. They 
chiefly dwell in mountains, are very abstemious, and wear no dress but 
what is barely sufficient to cover their nakedness. This sect attach them- 
selves to animals and birds, with which they form friendships. 

2 nd . — Taifuriyya take their name from Taifur Abu Ynzid of Bus/am. < 
He was one of the most celebrated of the (Sufis of Porsia and derived his 
mantle from Haliib-ul-’ajami. 

3rd. — The Kirkhiyya derive their name from Ma'ruf of Kirkhi who, 
this author states, was a favoured disciple of the Imam Bazwa, to whom, 
he is said in another manuscript, to have been a porter. Some of the most , 



495 £ikr is til c religious ceremony or act of ■devotion, which is practised by the various 
religions orders of Fakirs or Darwcslies. It is of two kinds, Zikrd-jali, that which U recked 
aloud, and Zikr'i-hhnfi, that which is performed either with a low voice, or mentally. There 
are various ways of goiug through tho exorcise, but tho main features of each are similar in 
character. The following is a ^iki-i-jali, as given by a native author. 

1. The worshipper sits in tho usnnl sitting posture aud shouts* the word Allah (God; 
drawing his voico from Ins left side, and then from his throat. 

2. Sitting as at prayers, ho repeats tho word Allah still louder than before, first from 
his right knee, and thou from his left side. 

3. Folding his legs under him, ho repeats the word Allah, first from his right knee 
aud then from his left side, still loader. 

hnco, 

5. Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards Mnkkn, he closes his eyes, . 

drawing the sound as from his navel up to his left shoulder; then he pays i-laha, drawing 
out tho Fonnd as from his brain ; and lastly iMal-hthu, repealed from his left side with great 
energy. b f 

Each of these stages is called a /hen rb. They arc, of course, recited many Imniiri'tW "* 
times over, and the changes described account for the variations of sound nnd motion of I ho 
body mentioned by European travellers who have witnessed the performance of a Xikr. "ho 
following is a J'ikr-i-khafi. , f . . , 

1 . Closing his eyes and lips, ho says, in th the tongue of the heart — "abkt-hrr fumf-un » tut 
Heater), al -la- 1m ha^irmi (God the Seer), al*ln-hn 'aitmun (God the Knower). Tin* fir-t bring 
drawn, ns* it were, from the navel to the breast ; tho recmul, from tho breast to the •brain; 
the thiul, from tho brain tip to the heavens; and then again repeated stage by stago backward 
and forwards. , , . .. 

2. Ho eayfl in a low voice “ Allah ” from the right knee, and Gum from tlv lett sme. 

3. With each exhalation of his breath, he rays la Hahn, and with each trib:da:n 

Ini lahti. • . r . r 

Tim Third /fi^arh is a mo«t exhaust ing net of devotion perfonued, ns it > 

even tlnm- imN of times, ami is therefor** considered the raoit meritorious. ^ . , 

Some teachers tell their di-mples tliat the h< art has t\%o door*, tint which if 
that wlii'd* i « epi ritual $ and that the Z»kr.f*yiK has bc-m «• t.-ddiMe'd for the opening ! ' 1 '' 
former. and /!H:r*i*khnfi for the latter, in onler that they may both be euhVht' , md, 

The mo-t common form of Zikr is a teeit.it of the fW *i imcs of GV d ; 
pronu* ‘ .1 tle-e of his follow ers*. who r< dt.-d them, n i are • ntr.inre to j*andfv - ; . , 

this repetition, the ?rkir (performer **f the Wltr) hmm n T.ei^, o r m/try. *’* /''* , 
the reejt d of the names, tie* p?* and inf'-vm n are th««. • Air.*t ; .irau f-.W -Me «»*n. 

Ill ;el Utieti to the f.>nu*t * f Zikratri* idy mmilimmd, there are four other* whe h no* 
of morecotMf.-'O ti*'\ Mid Jire known ft**- Ta-hiT, tn'.imd, I'd.h'f, nod talbir. T 
• v. ;,ir. S ill d, Art all'th ( Moline* * b" *'* Cod !) Taknid. AMnmdn Hlhih ! (f’r 


f.ir H u* ’tinu 'd 
*T\r f-i> ibiate 


U the 
thvl) 
► 'll). 
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celebi’ated of tlie modern teachers pretend to derive their authority from Chapter XXII- 
this saint. . 

4 th. — The Safciiiyya derive their name from Sir! SaHfi, who was a 
disciple of Ma’ruf. 

oth . — The Janaidiyya take their name from Shaikh Janaid of Baghdad, 
a - Khalifa, or teacher, of celebrity, who received his mantlo from Siri 
Salciti. 

6 th. — Kaziruniyya. This sect has its name from 'Abu IsMfc of Kazi- (147) 
run, who derives his mantle through two descents from Shaikh Janaid. 

7th. — Tausiyya take their name from / Ala-ud-din of Tans, who, after 
five intermediate gradations or descents (panj wasita), inherited the man- 
tle of Shaikh Janaid. 

Sth. — Sahrawardiyyn, who take their name from Abu Najib of 
Sahrawardi, who, through five descents, derived his mantle from jjabib- 
nl-’ajami. 

9th. — Pirdausiyya, who take their name from Najm-ud-din Firdausi, 
who was the Khalifa or teacher of Abu Najib of Sahrawardi. 

The same author gives along list of other sects derivable from the 
above ; among these he mentions a sect of fa/Hrs, called the (S'uffaviyya 
(the ancestors of the Suffavian monarchs of Persia) who trace themselves 
to Shaikh Sufi-ud-aiu of Ardabil ; who. he observes, derived his mantle, 
through some gradations, from Shaikh Janaid of Baghdad. 

The dignity of Khalifa can only be attained by long fasting and prayer, Attainment of 
and by complete- abstraction from all worldly pursuits. The man must die the dignity of 
before the saint can be born. 915 The preparation for the third class of iS’iifi- Khalifa. 
ism, 497 requires a long and awful probation. 493 The person, who makes the 
attempt, must be a holy murid or disciple, who, by devotion and abstraction, 
has already made a progress that has placed him above the necessity of the 
common usages and forms of established religion. He must commence his 
endeavour to attain a state of higher beatitude by a long fast, which, some 
sects conceive, should not be less than forty days. During this fast, he 
remains in solitude, and in a contemplative posture and receives no sus- 
tenance, but what is deemed barely necessary to prevent the soul taking 
its flight from its mortal tenement. Upon the patience and fortitude 
which he displays during this severe test, his character greatly depends; 
but when the skeleton (for such, after this fast, the disciple always appears) 
walks forth, ho has still many years of trial to endure. He must, either 
wander over deserts, or remain companionless in some frightful solitude, 
occasionally seeing the Khalifa or teacher, to whom he is attached. 

When the Khalifa dies, he bequeaths his patched garment, which is alibis 
worldly wealth, to the disciple, whom he esteems the most worthy to be 
his successor; and the moment, the latter puts on the holy mantle, he is 
vested with the power of his predecessor. 493 

49G Lit. “ The rank of “ die before you die” being obtained/’ 

49 < Which elevates to the rank and knowledge of angels. — (Malcolm). 

495 Great numbers perish in their efforts to reach it. — (Malcolm). 

499 Lit . “ Tho disciple, who attempts this stngc, must already have climbed some steps 
on tho ladder of progress, and lmve been freed from carnal customs and the outward cere- 
monies of tho established religion, and must have obtained distinction amongst his coevals 
on account of his severance from earthly attachments, and the manifestation to him of many 
of tho veils of doubt. Wlion a disciple is to be admitted to this stage, he must fast first for 
Bomo length of time, which, it is stated hy some, should not be less than forty days ; and 
during the wliolo of this time, ho mnst remain in entire seclusion, occupied in repeating tho 
Kamos of God, and meditating on 11 There is no God, Ac.” ; ho must eat and drink nufhin" 
bnt what is barely sufliciont to support existence. When his patience and fortitude have 
been tried and fully proved during this period, he is allowed to commence his travels. Ho 
must then wander friendless and companionlcss over deserts and wastes, occasionally visitin^ 
his spiritual guide. If his frame, after being tested in tho crucible of trial, comes forth pure 
and unsullied, the Khalifa, or spiritual teacher, will, at his death, leave his mantle, which is 
the sum total of his possessions, to the disciple, and make over to him the directorship of the 
other disciples.” 

Tho following are, as far as I have been ablo to ascertain, tho 99 Karnes of God;— 


G7 

A /mil 

... Tho One. 

9 Jabber 

... Tho Powerful. 

71 Akhir 

... Tho End. 

41 Jalil 

... Tho Glorious. 

73 

Awwal 

... Tho Beginning. 

40 Jfasib 

.. The Reckoner. 

13 

H:\ri 

... Tho Maker. 

3S Hafidz 

... The Preserver. 

21 

IVisi! 

... The Liberal. 

51 IIM 

... Tho Truth. 

70 

Hafir. 

... The Inward. 

2S Hakam 

... The Commander. 

•10 

IhVith 

... The Causer. 

dG Hn kim 

... The Omniscient. 

00 

Bntf 

... The Immortal. 

32 J/alim 

... The Clement. 

05 

Until* 

... The Originator. 

f»G Hamid 

... The All-Laudable. 

70 

Harr 

... Tho Equitable 

02 J/avy 

... The Ever- Living. 

27 

ll.vir 

... The All-Seeing. 

22 Khali: t? 

... The Bringor down. 

SO 

Taw w.Vb 

... The Relenting. 

11 Khalit 

... The Creator. 

87 

Jaini* 

... The Collector. 

31 Khabir 

... Tho All-Informed. 
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Chapter XXII. T he Persian Sufi's, though they have borrowed much of their belief 

and many of their usages from India, have not adopted, ns a mean* of 
attaining beatitude, those dreadful austerities which are common among 
visionary devotees of the Hindus. Practices so abhorrent to naturo required 
for their support all that influence, which ignorance and superstition 
united could gain over the human mind. The most celebrated of the teachers 
of the .Sufi tenets in Persia have been men as famed for their knowledge ns 
their devotion. In the list of these, modern Sufis desire to include every 
name which has attained a pre-eminence in the history of their country or 
in the world. The Mti/inmmadan Sufis claim the Patriach Abraham as 
one of their principal teachers. This holy man, they say, turned dav into 
night, and night into day, by his constant and undivided devotion of the 
Most High God. They claim, in fact, all who, by their writings or sayings, 
have shown a spirit of philosophy. 500 But though this claim cannot bo 
maintained, as many of the wisest and ablest men of Persia have been 
remarkable for their attachment to the forms and dogmas of the established 
worship, the Sufis can boast that greatnumhers. as eminent for their learning 
as their genius, have adopted their opinions. Among these, the most dis- 
tinguished are poets. The progress of the improvement of the human mind is 
is the same in all nations. The first rny of light, that illumines a dark and 
barbarous age, emanates from the poet, and his page long continues to ho 
that which is chiefly, if not solely, admired. The natives of Persia aro 
(148) enthusiastically devoted to poetiy ; the meanest urtizan 501 of the principali- 
ties of that kingdom can read or repeat some of the finest passages from 
their most admirable writers, and even the rude and unlettered soldier will 
listen with rapture to the strain of the minstrel. The very essence of 
Poofcry is the 'Suffism is poetry. 502 The mathnawf, 103 written by Shaikh Jallfil-ud-din, 
•essence of Gufiism. usually called MulM-i-Rum, the works of the celebrated Jamf, tho hook of 
moral lessons of the eloquent Sa’di, and tho lyric and mystic odes of 
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tfafidz, may be termed fclie scriptures of the <Sufis of Persia ; tbo names of 
many others'* 1 might also bo added. It is to them that they continually 
refer, nnd the gravest writers, who have defended tboir doctrine, take their 
-proof’s from the page of these and other poets, whom they deem to have 
been inspired by their holy theme. 

The Sufi tenets are, as may he supposed from what has been said, 
involved in mystery ; they commenco in doctrines of general piety and 
-virtue, and inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, and universal benevolence. 
This is their profession, but they have secrets and mysteries for every grada- 
tion which are never revealed to the profane. 505 Mansur /fnllaj, one of the 
most eminent of their spiritual lenders, who, they believe, had attained the 
fourth or last stage of Sufiism 500 proclaimed : " 1 am the Truth,” or in other 
words, " I am God.” Many fables have been invented to account for the 
imprudence of this wiso teacher. One of these states, tnat ho observed his 
sister go out every evening ; he followed her and, having seen her com- 
municate with the Hiiris and receive, from these celestial nymphs, a cup of 
nectar, lie insisted on drinking one or two drops that remained of the 
celestial liquor. His sister told him that lie could not contain it, and that 
it would cause his death. He persisted, and from the moment that he 
swallowed it, he kept exclaiming “ An-ul-fcafcfc, ” i.c., “1 am the Truth,” 
till lie was put to death. The constant repetition of this impious pbraso 
alarmed the bigotx-y of the orthodox priests, and bo was seized and impaled. 
An inspired Sufi is said to have demanded of the Almighty, why be permitted 
Mansur to suffer. The reply was, “ This is the punishment of the revenler 
of secrets.” Among the many fables they relate of this holy person is the 
following. When Mansur /fallaj was carried to the slake, the executioners, 
they observe, could not perform their duty ; it was in vain they endeavoured 
to seize him ; his body eluded tlieir grasp, and appeared seated in a 
composed posture in the air at some distance from the stake. While this 
was occurring on earth, his soul sought the regions of paradise. * He was 
accosted by Muhammad, who admitted that be had arrived at tho stage of 
wa-silah or ‘'union,” and that his saying, he was God, was truth, hut he 
■entreated him for the sake of practical religion, which was necessary to 
keep men within proper limits, to permit himself to be impaled. The soul 
of the holy man convinced of the justice of what the. prophet had said, 
returned to earth, to reanimate his body, which endured tho death to 
which ho had been sentenced. 

The principal fables of the Sufis relate to those of their sect who 
have suffered martyrdom. Of these one of the most celebrated is 
Shams-i-Tabviz, who was sentenced to be flayed alive on account of his 
having raised a person, that was dead, to life. We are told that after 
■the law had been put in force, he wandered about, carrying his own 
skin, and solicited some food to appease his hunger ; but he had been 
excommunicated as well, as flayed, and no one would give him the slightest 
help. After four days, he found a dead ox, but his efforts to obtain fire 
to dress it were equally unsuccessful. Wearied out with the unkindness of 
men, he directed the sun to broil his meat. It descended to perform the 
office, and the world was upon the point of being consumed, when the 
holy Shaikh commanded the burning orb to resume its station in the 
heavens. The general belief of these monstrous fables, relative to the 
’ divine nature of their spiritual leaders, is a just subject of reproach 
against the whole of the Sufis, who are also accused, by orthodox Muham- 
madans, of having no fixed faith, hut of professing a respect which they 
do not feel for religion, that they tnaV smooth the path of those whom they 
desire to delude. They pretend, their enemies state, to revex-e the prophet 
and the Imams, yet conceive themselves above the forms and usages, 
which these holy personages nob only observed, hut deemed of Divine 
institution. 507 

Though the belief of predestination appears to be inculcated by the 
Auran, few of the orthodox among the Muhammadans give a literal 
construction to the words of the prophet upon this subject. They deem 

501 Sahibi, ’Urfi, Kudaki, 4c. 

505 Lit. “ The Sufi tenets are, as may bo understood from wlmt has been said, involved 
in mysteries, and although, from what can be gathered from their sayings and outward 
professions, it would seem that abstinence and piety and forbearance and contentment 
and benevolenco are universal, still they have secrets, which they keep concealed from the 
onter world." 

*, Yi'hom they look on as a wnsil (one who has obtained union with God).” 

• • • -•? belief and credit of snch idle tales and absurd stories regarding the divinity 

of their spiritual leaders is a cause of blame and reproach against this Sect ; in fact, believers 
in the shari at (t.e., orthodox Muhammadans) say that the Sufis have no religion, and the 
respect that they outwardly profess for the faith is to deceive men, and therefore a net of 
fraud. They pretend to reverence the prophet and the Imams, but turn away from their 
laws^ which they (the orthodox) regard to be of Divine institution and on which they always 
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if, jmlt ril, profimo fo ilo m>, m> if. would in;dcf (Uni (lio author oftho 
limit of man ; Imt nlmff.it nil tlm .Sufix urn pmlcptimn mmi. They believe 
flint flm Mimmtfimr piimiplf, proceed inp from Co,!, can do nothing 
v.itlmiit Hin Will, und can refrain from nothing find. .He will;, Some of 
tf" ln deny tlm oxi.ifciice of evil, l,i rnn-->, fliey ; ay, everv (Jiiti"- proceeds from 
Cffl, mot therefore mu. t lie 1. The .Vfifis of fhb ehes exclaim with flm 
P'*"t “ '1’ln; writer of i-nr Mo-iiiiy fair ivrff<T, mid never wrofe that which 
wm- had.' idle fho'ewlio iidmit ihnl (here in evil in this world, Imt 


find 


rollfeii' 

Im- in-on throw 
0 tolii'hi'l', V.'lmn 


man i ; not » free agon!, repeat from //till };: “ -My destiny 
•wit into a tavern !>y flic Almighty. In t hi.-, 'ent-e,* fell me, 


is mv mine 


,\h,\ ^Iit/iamiirnl ’Ali, Kinii.tii-.llitin', fell ns fhnf fhe iSYift-. deem every 
thinj' in iim v.nrld nupot.f the neanty uml power of the Divinil v ; hut lie 
ndd-. that it is in the red cheeks of beautiful dnnmols that, they contemplate 
Hi- In sidy, ami in the impiom- deed;, nt Xitnrod, !,v that they see and adtniro 
tlm oinrnp! truce of Hi - power. A celebrated iVufi teacher, •'tihl bin ’Abdulla 
of Ti’ednr, lias written: “'I'liat tlm ‘■octet of tin* .‘•■mil was fhvf revealed, 
v.lien l’haraoh deelatad hine-'lf a fJoil’’ ; and another. .Sheikh MaAi-ud-dia, 
lue- -.aid ; “Tito ler-lsot 1‘hanndi were net lief in the jen of error, lmf of 
know h- i;rc : ” and t lii-. writer 1ms n-., cried in the same page, “ 'find tlm Xar.- 
ar< :: (< h»u r*:'.n-\ are not infidels, le eau-e (hey deem dents n (hid, lint 

lee. e c tin y them Him aht\>' to fie < led.” The AYtfis are ste.ted, by Ahi 
Mid.ii' an d to d< ny tlm doctrine of reward and punishment ; which is, 
lie 1 ' ■ a" itteef • .ttilde with tle ir idea‘ of the renth-orpiion of the mill 

in th" ::ie K- i n. set with their literal belief of pp'ilostinnfinn. Tint 
tin", do not admit tlm truth of this a* xulioii and some of their most cele- 
ln.it*. I io.irhe; v.ho have tevnlted at a literal inlet pretntiou of f ho A tt ran, 
h.ivi u.aintattn-1 that 'inic i ' will he ptini-hed, and that the "tied will enjoy 
a le. de r and ptit'er !di than < ;m 1m foatid in a icrt.-tinl paradise. While 
oth"!.'.. mote vi-iomny. believe that the imagination will have as erect, a 
power in tloM't!'' r world as in thi-. ; and that the punishment of all will c insist 
in a deln-ion. .Men, tlmy : . t v, wilt seo :i tire, v.diieh they will conceive 
is to burn them; but which, when it reaches them, will prove cold.’ 1 " One 
of the writer.-, of this sec;, AYti.-as i, goes so far as to assert, that those 
condemn* d to bell will soon, from the habit of living 1 there, net only he 
rceoneih'd to it- ho.it, but deem it a blowing. and look with di-must on the 
enjoy tnent- of pavndi.-e ; a ‘•inner in hell, lie says. will, in a short time he 
like tt beetle in tim midst of dune, which, delighted with its unclean man- 
sion, abhor.- ;ill sweet scents. 

'1’he .Sufi* are accused of socking to delude the Persians into a belief of 
their, tenets by the wnd extravagant praises of their favorite, ’Ali : hut they 
are. he atlirms. eipial admirers of t hot luce first Caliphs, when with Slim's, oil 
the same principle that they pretend to be in raptures with ’Ali, when with 
Sltl’as:' 11 hut tile fact, is, he adds, they are, in general, complete unbelievers ; 

■ ’ /,r*;. ” .Mlli'>ii;:Ii tin' f nVm "f t Ji* s belief, lint tlm decree of (tod is the author of nil 
event-, nnd tbe can*.* *d th" exi-tene.* of good and evil, ntnl rigln nnd wren", is taken from 
tlio luir.’ti, most orthodox Mtihntumnd'ins explain tinny tin* verses v.ddtdi hoar on this point; 
fur if tins hidiof was aecepti d, it would imply that God is the door of nil the evil deeds of 
man. tttn it i‘ ttio linn belief of most, in fat;! , nl! t ho roots of Sufis that “ whatever is, p_ro- 
roods fjom God. and nothing van in- dono without His conror.t,” Static nfrirni that every thing 
is good, l\,r every thing i‘i from Him ; wliit-t t, liters hold that there is no evil, and good nun 
bad alike proceed from Him. 

, • T>r*e. 

Tti t!ie disciple, wlio has attained supernatural knowledge, there is no difference between 
sorrow and joy ; 

O cupbearer of the mysteries ! bring me the enp, for my joy is this', that tin’s sorrow is 
from Him ! 

Tat*, d kardand 1 have translated, “ explained ntvay ; ’’ hut fhe real meaning of if is “ mak- 
ing a pa‘ srge, which will bear a itoulilo interpretation, coniform to tlie ontwarc! and apparent 
meaning ; " tv’., in tlio Verco of the Jinrun (Sato Tot. If, Chapter 20, page lUe), “ Go unto 
I’har.udi, for lie is exceedingly impious ; ” which ( ho fluffs interpret as" Look ro your own prone 
relf for it bat- become la atl-tvolig." A full list of these interjirototions of till) &ufis wiii ho 
found in the TafMr-i-Mu’riif-i-Kirkln. 'J’Iid passage I Itave quoted is. I think, referred to by 
Mired i/airat, a few lines further ou when ho makes mention of the revealing of the secrets 
of tlie soul. ^ , 

o' 1 Anniridah nnd Nnniiiridnh, which Muvud JJairat has used to express “ the red oh ocas cl 
beautiful damsels," nnd “tlio impious daring of Nimrod and Pharaoh,” respectively, have 
been rattier invented for tlie occasion. Amfirid is the plural of Ararat! “a beardless, beautiful 
you! h anti Nuinurid in like manner, tlio plural of Nmnriid “ Nimrod.” 

:A, 'LU. “ They will perceive that it- has not tlie power to Irani." _ , , 

511 Lit. “ Ali, Mohammad ’Ali states that tlio Stiffs delude the Slii'as with their praiscs o 
’All, and th o S unis with their aclmiration of the three first Caliphs; and that they arc Shi as 
with Slii’as, auil Sums with Sums.” _ 

’Ali, according to them, was ncQuainted xvith all tlio mysteries of their doctrine ; the 
poet Jalhil-ud-din mates ’Ali, when ho is lvonnded by an assassin, declare “Jam the lord 0 
tlio country ; but with niy bodyl have no concern. Yon have not struck rat; ; you arc a mero 
instrument of Providence ; andwho shall pretend to revenge himself on Providence ? Be no 
grieved therefore at wliat yonhavo donei for to-morrow I am your advocate." AM Muiiamma 
’Alt, after makiugthis quotation, asks : “To what docs such doctrine lead, ? To the most iufamou 
Bruner attaining the reward of tho just in paradise.’’ — (Malcolm.) 
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and it Is easy for men to conform to every faith, who believe in none. 612 Chapter XXII. ' 

In the account, which he gives, of the different sects of Sufis, ho states 

a number of facts, calculated to show the extravagant blasphemy, of Blasphemy of 

their teachers and the blind credulity of their followers. A Sufi, Shaikh their teachers. 

Rozbiluin, a teacher of the Wa/tdatiyjois and the Jaudiyyas, and author of a 

work called “ Tafsir-ul asrdr” or “ Commentary on Mysteries,” lie remarks, 

has told us, “ that one day, when he was intoxicated, he saw God, who was (150) 

in the figure of a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited and his cap cocked 

on one side. I struck him on the shoulder,” this /Sufi writes, and exclaimed, 

“By the truth of thy unity, I know thee ; and iE thou assumest a hundred 

shapes, it would not conceal thee from my observation/’ “This is one of 

those impious madmen,” lie observes, “ whom fools have worshipped as a 

saint.” The spiritual- leaders of the Sufis, AM Mu/tammad ’AH states, are Tlicir belief in 

not only believed to perforin miracles, hut to live in continual communion tho_ miracles of 

with God;nnd one of tlie most celebrated of these teacher’s, Shaikh Mu/ii-nd-din their teachers. 

’Abdul A’adir, Gilnni, is said to have ascended corporeally to lieaven 

seven, times every night ; and Mulla-i-Runi was, they believe, taken np into 

lieaven when only six years of age. In one of the Persian manuscripts on 

the /Sufis, is the following curious account of Shaikh ’Abdul Aadir, who 

was born in A.H. 471 and died in 56 1. 


The. mother of this saint declared that, when he was at the breast, 
ho never tasted milk during the holy month of Ramn-wan ; and 
’Abdul A’adir, in one of his works, gives - the following account of 
himself : “ The day before the feast of ’Araf, I went out to the fields 
and laid hold of the tail of a cow, which, turning round, exclaimed '0 ’Abdul- 
Aadir, am I not that which thou hast created me ? ’ I returned homo and 
went up to the terrace of my house ; I saw all the pilgrims, standing at tbo 
mount of ’Arafat'at Malcka. I wont and told my mother that I must devote 
myself to God ; I wished to proceed to Baghdad to obtain knowledge. I 
informed her what I liad seen and she wept ; then taking out 80 dinars, she 
told me that, as I had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She 
made me swear,- when she gave it me, never to tell a lie ; and afterwards 
bade me farewell, exclaiming, ‘ Go, my son, I give thee to God, we shall not 
meet again till the day of judgment/ I went on well till i came near 
Hamadan, when our Aafila was plundered by 60 horsemen. One fellow 
asked me what I had got. ‘ Forty dinars,’ I said, ‘ are .sewed under my 
garment/ The fellow laughed, thinking no doubt, I was joking him. ‘What 
have you got ? ’ said another. I gavehim the sameauswer. When they were 
dividing tliespoil, I wascalledtoan eminence, wheve their chief stood. ‘ What 
property have yon, my little fellow ? ’ said he. ‘ I have told two of your people 
already;’ I replied, ‘ I have 40 dinars sewed up carefully in my clothes/ . 

He desired them to be ript opeu, and .found my money. ‘ And how came 
you,’ said lie, with surprise, ‘ to declare so openly what has been so care- 
fully hidden ? ’ 1 Because,’ I replied, ‘ I will not be false to my mother, 
to whom I have promised that 1 will never conceal the truth/ ‘ Child,’ 
said the robber, 1 hast thou such a seuse of thy duty to thy mother at 
thy years, and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty 1 owe to my God? 

Give me tliy hand, innocent boy,’ he. continued, ‘that I may swear repen- 
tance upon it/ He did so. His followers were all alike struck with the 
scene ; aud they, instantly, at his order, made restitution of their spoils and 
vowed repentance on my hand.” 

He arrived at Baghdad in A.H. 488, and must consequently have 
been, when this event happened, 16 or 17 years of age. His learning and 
virtue are spoken of with raptures. God, according to the author I write 
from, granted all his requests, and the Divine vengeance fell on those he 
hated. In A.H. 521, he began his public lectures. High Sun! authorities 
•of the sect of Shafi', 613 report many of his miracles. Ho himself gives the (151) 
following account of his fasting, previous to his becoming a disciple of his 
teacher. “ I was eleven years,” he observes, “ in a burj or tower; and when 
there, I declared I would not eat or drink till some one caused me to do so. 

I remained forty days ; after which a person brought a little meat, put it be- 
fore mo aud went away ; my life was nearly springing out at the sight of 
the victuals, hut I refrained, and I heard a voice from within me call out, 

‘I am hungry, I am hungry;’ and at that moment Shaikh Abu Sa’icR 
Makhzumi (a celebrated Sufi), passed, aud hearing the voice, exclaimed 
What is that?’ ‘ It is my mortal part,’ I replied, ‘ but the soul is yet firm 


,, . -Ha JlnJ/ammad ’Ali tpiotes an Arabic sentence, -which, is, ho states, often repeated bv 
their writers. It literally means “A Sufi knows no religion,” bnt they interpret it, *• A Sufi 
t m -s ill of no religion ” or, in other words, from having none themselves, they treat all with 
eqtml favour and consideration. — (Malcolm.) 

thn 1, ill, tllB Be cfc of Shafi’ is rendered by the one word “ Shawafi’ 

the plraal of ShlfiV*‘ heS ' th0 ” Sl1 aotnalI y cx Pwssed, being implied therein ; Shawafi’ ia 
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Chapter XXIX. and .waits the result.’ ' Gome to my house/ be said, and went away. I re- 
solved however to fulfil my vow and remained where I was; bat Elias came 
and told me to follow the Shaikh, whom I found at his door waiting. ‘ You 
would not comply with my wish/ said he, * till it was enforced by Elias.’ 
After this,, he gave me meat and drink in plenty, and then invested rno 
with a Khirfcah (or sacred mantle )/ 14 and I became his confirmed friend 
and companion/' 


AH Mu/mmmad ’Ali treats every sect that comes under this denomina- 
tion with a severity that must detract from the ci-edifc .which is due tohis- 
extensive knowledge of the subject. There is no doubt that many of the- 
most eminent Sufis have been men of piety and learning}* whose self-denial 
and wisdom have attracted a fame, which they did not seek; (the author of 
the Ayl'n-i-Akbari relates that Awnis Kirarri, a tfufi, used to say to those 
that sought him "Do you seek God? If you do, why do you come to 
me ? and if you do not seek God, what business can I have with you ? ”) ; while 
others have clothed themselves in the garb of humility to attain greatness, 
and have fled from observation, with no motive hut that of attracting it . 615 
There is no path to fame and power, however unseemly and however rugged, 
into which man will not enter ; and the same passions, which stimulate the 
worldly votary of ambition to the attainment of royal robes and a sceptre, 
fill the breast of the mendicant devotee, who strives for the holy staff and the- 
sacred mantle that are to vest him with power over the minds of the mul- 
titude . 610 It has been truly observed that the greatest objection to fiufiism 
is, that it is, in itself, no religion ; wherever it prevails, it unsettles the exist- 
ing belief; but it substitutes no other of a defined and intelligible nature. 
People’s minds are taught to consider an attention to all the forms of the 
religion the}' follow as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to he 
emancipated by an increase of knowledge or of devotion . 617 The Sufi 
teacher does not deny the mission of Mn/iammad ; hut while he instructs his 
disciples to consider that prophet and liis successors as persons, who have 
. been used for preserving the order and good government of the world, he 

boasts a direct and familiar intercourse with the Deity; and claims, on that 
ground, their entire confidence and obedience in all that regards their 
spiritual interests. 

KaziA Nurulla’s Karan Nurulla of Shushtav, who wrote the Majalis-ul-muminm, a 
account of the Persian author of very high reputation for his piety and judgment, has given 
Sufis and their excellent general account of the Sufis and their doctrine. This writer, 
doctrines. like many others of equal authority, deems some of the principal Mu/iara- 

madnn saints to have been Sufis ; 518 and throughout his observations upon this 
- sect, he makes a wide distinction between those who, though they mortified 
the flesh, and indulged in an enraptured love of the Divinity, still kept 
within the pale of revealed religion, and the wild devotee, who giving him- 
self tip to all the errors of a heated imagination, conceived, he approached 
God by departing from all that was deemed rational among men. 


«H The mantles, or patched garments, (Khirlali) which are used by ascetics or Sufi 
teachers, have always been, in the East, objects of religious veneration. The legacy of the 
mantle is in fact the mode by which these holy men transfer their empire over the minus of 
their disciples, to their successors. Their power is grounded upon their sacred character ; 
and that rests upon their poverty and contempt of worldly- goods. Their mantle is in general 
their all; and its transfer, .therefore, marks their heir. Some of these mantles can bo 
traced several centuries, and their value increases with their age. They become relics, which 
are almost worshipped ; and their envied possessor has many- disciples and followers, who 
venerate the tattered and patched garment much more than tho person who wears it. — (Mal- 
colm.) ... i 

515 lit, “ To continue, Aka Mohammad ’All speaks severely of all Sufis, and this is not 
becoming in a man of his knowl-dge and excellence ; for there is no doubt, that many, most 
eminent Sufis were men renowned for their self denial and piety and learning and wisdom, 
and they have attracted fame without seeking it. In the Ayian-i-Akbafi, the author relates 
that Awnis Kirani used to observe to those who came to him ; * Do you sook God f if so, why 
do you come to mo ? and if you do not seek God, what business can I have with you r 
Certainly, it cannot be denied that there have been, and are, others besides, who. have donned 
the f a fir’s cap in the desire of obtaining glory, and who, in the hope of attracting the notice 
of the world, have forsaken it, and, conceiving honour to bo obtained from retirement, and 
publicity'in privacy, have cooked ideas of greatness in the cauldron of poverty, and have 
committed robbery in the disguise of piety.” , 

ns f.it. “ The pursuers of tho path of fame, like the travellers on the road.to God, have 
no fear of any thing in tho pnrsnit of their object ; monarclis in conquering kingdoms, anu 
devotees and darweshes in obtaining the sacred mantle, are stimulated by one and the. same 
thing. Tho former strive for power over the bodies of men, the latter for chiefship over religions 
sects ; kings desire to bring tho nook of their subjects into tbo chain of their control ; darwesnos 
wish to attract people’s hearts to themselves. The former conceive that their nnthority con- 
sists in tho extent of their possessions ; the latter fancy their means to greatness to lie to the 
power derived from their disguise.” 

Hilat means both "power” and “ disguise.” . 

611 It professes to leave tbo mass of the people in tho state in which it found, them, out 

it never can. Wo can conceive no attack that is more insidious, or that is moro likely to o 

eSeotnah It is to praise tho beauty and utility of an edifice, that loisuro may bo given to 
sap those foundations on which it stands.— (Malcolm). , , 

sis But, by this torm when applied to them, ho obviously means no more than reiigie * 
enthusiasts. — (Malcolm.), 
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“ The Almighty ” this author observes “ after his prophets and holy 
teachers, esteems none more than the pure /Sufis, because their desire is to 
xaise themselves, through Divine grace, from this earthly mansion to the 
heavenly regions, and to exchange their lowly condition for that of angels. 
What I know of this sect of men, I have stated in my preface . 619 
Those, among them who are termed accomplished and eloquent, 
are of two classes, “ men of science ” (Hukama) and “men of piety and 
learning” (’Ulama). The first of these seek truth by means of demonstra- 
tion. The second, through the proofs afforded by religion. There is another 
sect who are termed “meri of knowledge”- (’Urafa) and “holy men” 
(Auliyyas) who, in the pursuit of a state of beatitude, have abandoned the 
world. This class-' are also called “ men of science yet, as they have, 
through Divine grace, obtained a state of perfection, their fears are believed 
to be less than others who remain in worldly occupation . 520 They are, 
consequently, more exalted, and are considered to be nearer the rich 
inheritance of the prophets than other men. There are, no doubt, imminent 
dangers in this path, for there are many falso teachers, and many deceived 
students, who, like the thirsty traveller, pursue the vapour of the desert, 
and, if they do not rush to death, return wearied, grieved and disappointed, 
because they have been the dupes of their own imagination . 521 

A true and perfect teacher is most rare, and when he exists, to discover 
him is impossible, for who shall discover perfection, except he that is 
perfect? Who shall tell the price of the jewel but the jeweller?' This is the 
reason why so many miss the true path, and fall into all the mazes of error. 
They are deceived by appearances, and waste their lives in the pursuit of that 
which is most defective ; conceiving, all along, that it is most perfect ; and thus 
lose their time, their virtue and their religion. It is to save men from this 
danger that God, through the prophet, has warned us to attend to established 
usages, and to be guided by care and prudence. What has been said 
applies equally to those who live in the world, and lo them who have aban- 
doned it; for neither abstinence nor devotion can exclude tho devil, who 
will seek retired mendicants, clothed in the garb of divinity ; and these, 
like other men, will discover that real knowledge is the only talisman, by 
which the dictates of the good can bo distinguished from those of the evil 
spirit. The traveller of the path of Sufiism must not, therefore, be destitute 
of worldly knowledge, otherwise lie will be alike exposed to danger, from 
excess, or deficiency, of zeal'; and he will certainly act contrary to tho most 

519 Kiizwi Nurulla is deemed one of the most moderate and sensible of Persian authors. 
The following is part of the passago in the preface to which the author alludes : — Tho Sufis are 
of two classes. Those, who desiro human knowledge, and tho common usages of religion, 
and pursne these in the ordinary way, are called “ Mutakallim, ” i.e., advocates or observ- 
ers ; but if they practise austerities, and look to the inward purity of their souls, they are 
Stiffs. This word literally moans “ pure, clean.” The celebrated Mulla-i-Rum has the fol- 
lowing play upon tho word in one of his lines : “S tiff na shawad Sufi ta dar na rasid jame ” 
which means t{ The Sufi will not he pure till ho takes one cup (of tho love of God).” — 
(Malcolm). 

520 It is stated that tho disciple of a famous Sufi, who had some money in his pocket 
when ho was travelling, expressed fear. ** Tars ha anduz, i.e., cast away thy fear ” was the 
answer of his holy master. “ How can I cast away a feeling ?” said the man. “ By throw- 
ing away that for which it is excited ” replied tho ascetic. The man throw away his money, 
and, having nothing to lose, felt no more alarm — (Malcolm.) 

521 I have left the above paragraph as given by Malcolm, bnt tho literal rendering of 
Mirza Hai rat’s translation is as follows : — 

Accordingly in the 6th Majlis (assembly, chapter) of the Majalis-al-Mu’minm (assem- 
blies of the faithful) he gives a full account of Sufiism, of which the following is a sum- 
mary : — ** “With regard to all the Sufis of pure intent, the existence of their teachers (be- 
etowers of bounty) has, in the opinion of the travellers of the paths of the way of Truth, 
been held, ever since the creation of the world, next in esteem to that of the prophets and 
Imams of the right road of religion (i.e., Islam) ; for, through Divine grace, they have 
desired to raise themselves from earthly mansions to heavenly regions, and have attained 
from the mean and low state of humanity to the exalted and highest rank of angels. What 
I know' for certain has been briefly hinted at in my proface. The obtaining certain know- 
ledge regarding the objects in the search after Truth, by which is meant Divine Wisdom, 

Is attained either by demonstration and through tho proofs (afforded by religion) ; and of 
this class are the Ahl-i-nadzr (or men of deep thought) who aro called Hukama (meu of 
science) and ’Ulama (men of learning) j or by the path of parity and perfection, as is the 
babifc of faMrs (holy devotees) and these are called £c ’Urafa (men of knowledge) and Anliyya 
(saints). Although both these classes are really Hhkama (men of science), still the latter, 
as they have obtained a state of perfection, through Divine grace alone, and as there are 
fewer thorns of doubt and misleadings of fancy in their path, are more honourable and 
exalted, and are considered to be nearer the rich inheritance of the prophets. But there 
are many dangers and endless perils in this path, for the exposure to temptations, and the 
whirlpools of wild thoughts, inward delusions and vain fancies, cause tho traveller (or dis- 
ciple) to become amazed and confused in tho wilderness of pursuit thereafter. The -worst 
of its evils is that, from a slight exhibition * like the vapour in a plain, which the thirsty tra- 
veller thinkoth to be water’ — (Sale’s /Turin, VoJ. II, Chapter 24, page 1SS) he wanders from 
tho way and withdraws from the pursuit, till ho reaches that state, 4 until when he cometh 
thereto, ho findeth it to bo nothing.* Sale’s Koran, Tol. II, page 188.) 

Tho Arabic word “ Sirab, vapour in a plain ” signifies that false appearance, which in 
Eastern countries, is often seen in sandy plains about noon, resembling a large lake of water 
m motion, and is occasioned by tho reverberation of the sunbeams. It sometimes tempts 
thirsty travellers out of their way, bnt deceives them when they come near, either going 
forward (for it always appears at the same distance) or quite vanishing. — (Sale.) 
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Chapter xm sacred of his duties. A senseless man is likely, in the practice of abstinence 
.. — ■ and abstraction, to exceed just bounds ; and then, both his bodily and mental 

frame become affected, and lie loses his labour and his object. It is to men 
•of tin's description that.. the propliot adverts, when be says, “ God will not 
(153)' accept the irrational devotee ” ; and again, when he c-xclaims (in the J/aditli). 
“ My back lias been lirokep by pious fools, and useless learned men.” 523 

Tlie, writer, after some remarks on the. affinity between virtuous SM’as and 
duffs, observes “that many of the latter have disguised their real sentiments 
•from their alarm at persecuting tyrants ; and have given General answers 
and pretended to be . of no particular faith, to escape tlie effects of that 
fury which was pointed at the SM’as. The consequence of this conduct 
has been, that they have subjected themselves to the reproach of having no 
religion at all; and for the reasons,! have stated, it has become a tenet 
, among duffs not to confess their religion. 1 1 is, indeed, considered among 

themselves a crime of the deepest turpitude to do so. 423 

The duff teacher (according to K&sid Nurulla) professes to instruct his 
disciple how to restore the inward man by purifying the spirit, cleansing the 
heart, and enlightening the soul ; and when all this is done, they affirm that 
his desires shall be accomplished, and his depraved qualities shall be changed 
into higher attributes, and lie shall prove and understand the conditions, the 
revelations, the stages and gradations of exaltation, till he arrives at the 
ineffable enjoyment of beholding and contemplating God. If teachers have 
not arrived at. this consummation of perfection themselves, it. is obvious that, to 
seek knowledge or happiness from them is a waste of time; and the devoted 
disciple will either terminate his labours in assuming the same character of 
imposture, that helms found in ltis instructor, 651 or he will consider all Sufis 
alike, and condemn the whole of this sect of philosophers. 525 It often happens, 
that sensible and well-infonned men follow a master who, though able, has 
not arrived at that state of virtue and sanctity, which constitutes perfection; 
his disciples, conceiving that none are better or more holy than their. teacher 
and themselves, and yet disappointed at not reaching that state of enjoy- 
ment which they expected to arrive at, seek relief from the reproaches 
of their 11 mind in scepticism. They doubt., on the ground of their personal 
experience, all they have heard or read, and believe that the accounts of the 
liolj’ men, who have attained in this world a state of beatitude, are only a 
, string of fables. This is a dangerous error ; and I must therefore repeat, 

that those, who seek truth, should be most careful to commence with pru- 
dence and moderation, lest they be lost in the mazes that I have described : 
and, from meeting with evils, of their own creation, give way to disappoint- 
ment and grief ; and, by expelling from their minds that ardent fervour 
which belongs to true zeal, disqualify themselves for tlie most glorious of all 
human pursuits. 626 


522 Lit. “ And many men, from the gilded appearance of an outward object, ■which has no 
reality, have wandered from the right road ; and it often happens, being deceived by im* 
postures and ideas, that have no real foundation, they waste their precious life in attending 
on the imperfect, imagining him perfect, and this conduces to both worldly and future loss j 
and for that very reason is it, that, in the Word of the most Wise God and the prophet (lord 
of inspiration), there are many encouragements regarding (paying due attention in) the 
matter of meditation and reflection ; and the most learned doctors have also generally recom- 
mended to men, the practice of the habit of contemplation. There is, moreover, undoubtedly 
a great need of this practice in the path of seeking after purification of the heart, for, dtirzDg 
the time one is purifying and denying one’s self, the allurements of Satan are presented m 
obscure fonnB, in the garb of Divine Inspiration ; and to discriminate between these is only 
to be attained by rational proofs. Moreover^ if the disciplo be entirely destitute of worldly 
knowledge, he cannot be secure from falling into the whirlpool of excess or deficiency (oi 
zeal), and cannot help acting contrary to the command of thrrlaw ; and lie is likely, ju bzs 
folly, to exceed the bounds of moderation in abstinence, which results in the destruction or 
his bodily health and the deterioration of his mental powers. The saying of the prophet Gou 
•will not accept the irrational devotee * refers to this class ; and also tlie other tradition 
in which the prophet says ‘ Pious fools, and the wise, who are careless in their practice, have 


broken my back.’ * . ,, l o 

523 Lit. “ And after making some remarks on tho affinity between £ufis and oni as 11 

observes that the expression, often nsedby the leaders of this (the Shi’a) faith that tho outzs 
have no religion, is in reality only a subterfuge for them (the Sufis) to avoid confessing them- 
selves as one of the Sums, and to evade acknowledgment of their belief in the Shi 'a doc nnc 
for the sake of escaping danger. And hence it is also said (by themselves, tlie Stiffs) that every 
Sufi, who reveals his religion, is worthy not only of reproach, but of punishment.” ^ 

524 Shaikh is the word generally applied to tho principal teachers among the Sulzs.— * 

523 Filasuf, which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use in Persia. It was formerly , 
they state, applied to Pluto and others, who are now known nnder the more dignified mnn 11 
Hukamn. (men of science). Impostors in philosophy appear in the East to have 


t deceit and 


appear m 

the term of filasufy which, in the idiom of the present day, signifies a master in < 

526 Lit. “ According to Kurulhi, the Sufi teacher (Shaikh) should teach his dmciplc to 
his inner man ; by which is meant, to purify his spirit, cleanse his heart, enlighten »>» ^ . 
and change bis depraved habits into praiseworthy ones ; and having instructed ins m ^ 
in the conditions and the revelations of exaltation, he should carry him on to tho aegreu 
stages and gradations and progressive steps of travelling to God, and in.God, and witn uo 
by Goth And if tho spiritual teacher has not himself arrived at this state ofoxaiiano , 
disciple can obtain no profit from him j and tho student will eventually fall into one 
conditions 5 cither deeming himself to have attained to the dignity of his spintaw ' 
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We are informed by Firislifa, that the degrees of i lie saints of these Chapter XXII- 

religious men are four, which he denominates, 6’flgbra, (the least) Wasita 

(tho middle or greater) Habra (the great) and ’Udzina (the groatest) ; each of 
these has a bidayat (l)eginning) AAhisi (middle) and Kiluiyat (end) Tho 
holy men of these descriptions in this world are never less, lie says, than 3oG 
persons, who are always employed in helping the weak and in interced- 
ing for sinners. The principal -Sufis believe that 300 ol this number arc 
Abtal (brave men), -10Abd.il (pious men), 7 Sayyn h (pilgrims), 5 Autad (props), 

.and 3 Kntb (poles), and one A'ufii-nl-n/Yhb, (the polo of poles). AA 7 hen 

any of these persons dies, he is succeeded by another of the rank next 

below him, and so on, in regular succession; e.r/., if the polo of poles dies, 

one of the poles fills his place, ami so on, till one of the general believers 

is brought into the rank of Alfful (or brave men). Among the 35C persons, 

the same author adds, nine only are deemed qualified to relegate, or 

invest others with, their authority as teachers; these nino consist of the Kulb- n 

ul-a/fab, (the pole of poles j, the three Kulb (or poles) and five of tho Autad 

(or props). 

Tho progress of >Sufiism lias been of late very rapid in Persia. Its Eapid progress of 
tenets were mixed with those of the .Slii’a sect, when that was established /S'ufiismin Persia, 
as the national faith by the first of the Suilavian kings ; and some of the 
monarclis of that race gloried in professing tenets, which they inherited, 
from their pious ancestor, Shaikh Haidar, who is deemed one of the most 
celebrated of the /Suf; teachers in Persia. It is mentioned by some 
European writers that a book, called the “ Aanijild” or “black volume” (154) 
was inherited by tho /Suffavian princes from their pious ancestors. This 
mysterious legacy was not to be opened, til! the kingdom was in imminent 
danger of rnin. I have never met with an account of the A'arrijild in any 
Persian author. The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have, from t.iie first, 
made an open and violent war upon this sect ; and have represented to the 
ruling monarclis that the established religion was necessary to the support 
of the state; and that nothing could be more dangerous than the progress 
of that spirit of infidelity, which, by unsettling men’s minds, was calculated to 
throw them into a slate of doubt aiul ferment. The principal 6'ufi 
teachers, they admitted, might act from different, motives ; some might bo 
the deluded dupes of their own imagination, while others sought only to 
delude their followers ; but the tenets and the rhapsodies of all tended to 
the same point ; they desired first to abolish the forms of religion, that 
they might, with more ease, destroy the substance ; they pretended 
that, in their own contemplation, they allowed no name, not even that of 
the highest angel or of the prophet Mu/tammad, to come between them 
and their God ; but, with the very breath that they uttered this sentence, 
they desired to come between God and other men. The tfufi teachers, 
they said, endeavoured to destroy names to which men gave reverence, 
with no other object but that of substituting their own; for the first and 
fundamental tenet of <Sdfiism inculcated, that the profane, or erring, could 
not advance a step without a spiritual guide ; and that their progress in the , 
true path would be exactly in proportion to their confidence in their holy 
insti'uctor. The Murtatwa Sliahi, they said, make an image of their teacher 
in clay, which the disciple keeps, and to which lie turns his thoughts ; 
what was this, they asked, but a desire of becoming the idol of men’s 
worship ? On these grounds, it could be of little consequence to a country, 
which their bigotry or ambition had thrown into confusion, whether the 
men, by whom this was effected, were desirous of an heavenly or an earthly 
crown ; whether they pulled dowu the fabric from the mere wish of 
destroying what they deemed bad, or with the object of building, with 
its ruins, something which, in their imagination, would appear more beauti- 


will be plunged into the whirlpool of error, or, becoming a denier of nil spiritual teachers, he 
will become tho enemy of those holy men. If some of the disciples of this sect (who are sensible 
and well infox-med) are allowed by their spiritual guides to go and teach othei-s, and are 
raised to this dignity by their spiritual teachers, when they ponder on what they 
have heard regarding the state of former teachers or what they have read in 
books about them, and reflect thereon, And themselves altogether coming short 
of that state, the temptations of Satan arise in their hearts, and they think that there is no 
spiritual teacher in the world like their own, and that had he reached that exalted state, they 
should also enjoy some profit therefrom ; they then demonstrate to themselves that there are 
no spiritual teachers or saints in their own times, like those of former days, and hence they 
give up the search after a spiritual guide, and they either say, that there may have been saints 
and spiritual guides in other ages, but that there are none whatever now, or else they believe 
that the accounts of the spiritual guides of this and other ages are nothing bnt myths and 
fables. This is also a daugex-ous en-or ; it therefore behoves the sincere seeker after truth, to 
be vex-y prudent at the commencement, so that he may not be trampled under foot on the road 
of these ignorant teachers, or drowned in tho wliix-lpool of their delusions; for when, from 
following after them, the seeker after truth feels in himself dejection and gloom and coldness, 
it expels from his mind all zeal and sense of shame, and the ability of the seeker after truth 
becomes lessened, and he himself becomes lost.” 
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ful. 527 They affirmed that if they did not seek to excite commotion and re- 
bellion, their doctrines threw the community into a state, the most favourable 
for those who had such designs ; and they asserted that the history of Persia 
and neighbouring nations, abounded with examples of their successful efforts 
to obtain temporal power, through the influence of their spiritual character. 
Hasan Sahah 528 and his descendants were a race of Sufis ; and the implicit 
obedience, which their devoted followers had given to those mountain chiefs, 
had, for two centuries, filled Persia with murders, and made the proudest 
monarchs of that country, and neighbouring empires, tremble at the name 
of tlieir mysterious power. The history of Bayizid, the founder of the 
Roslianiyyas, was another example; he had established, amid the mountains 
of Afghanistan, a temporal power, upon the authority of his spiritual 
character, that enabled him and his successors to disturb the tranquillity 
of the empire of Delhi, when it had reached, under the celebrated Akbar, 
the very zenith of its power. These were the arguments used by the 
orthodox hierarchy for the destruction and annihilation of the Sufi's. 

There was enough of truth, in the arguments above stated, to awaken 
all the suspicion of the temporal rulers of Persia; and recent events were 
calculated to render the government of that country active in their efforts 
to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character. The /Suffavian kings had 
been taught, by a recollection of their own origin, to he zealous of any of 
their subjects, who appeared disposed to have recourse to the same means ; 559 
but the (Sufis in their dominions were never actively persecuted before 
the reign of the last monarch of that race, Shah SuUan Hussain, who gave 
himself into the hands of the priests of the orthodox religion, and allowed 
them to exercise every severity towards all who departed from the forms 
of established worship. 

The attempt of Nadir Shah to alter the Shi'a faith, and to adopt that of 
the Suni, as the national religion of Persia, and the discussion of sacred 
topics, which that monarch invited for the purpose, as he professed, of 
framing a new faith, had, no doubt, a serious effect in diminishing the in- 
fluence of the Muhammadan religion upon the minds of the inhabitants of 
that kingdom. Karim Khan, though reputed a true believer, and an 
observer of the forms of worship, was neither rigid himself nor intolerant 
of others. During his reign, a celebrated (Sufi teacher, named Mir Ma’mm 
’All Shah, came from India to Sluraz. where his followers soon amounted 
to more than 80,000 persons. Mir Ma’silm is called a disciple of Snyyid 
’Ali Bant a Dakkani. The orthodox priests took alarm and prevailed upon 
the mild Karim to banish the saint from his capital. Mir Ma’sum left, and 

took up his abode at a small village in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, but 
bis reputation was increased by bis expulsion. Mir Ma’sum afterwards 
deputed bis disciple, Faynzie ’All, to teach in that city. The author of 
the life of some of the principal modern (Sufi teachers of Persia states, that 
Dayana ’All was of the sect of Nur Bakhshiyya, or “the enlightened,, 
who trace their origin to Ma’ruf of Kirkhi ; and that he aspired to be the 
teacher of his sect, till Mir Ma’sum arrived from India, when he in- 
stantly bowed to his superior in know-ledge, and was content to become Ins 
first disciple. This writer lias given us a statement of seventeen tenets, 
which, he says, are openly professed by this sect. They were as follows : 


lsf. — To adore nothing and no person but God. 

2nd . — To attend to the ordinances of tbo prophet and tlie twelve Imams. 

3rd. — To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath 
of God. 


4(7i . — To observe the regular periods of prayer. 

8(h . — To attend to the five lessons, decreed to be observed after the 
(articular prayers. 

Gt/i . — To use the “tnsbi'/i ” or “string of beads.” 


s: ' Lit. “ On these grounds therefore, this belief was, without doubt, the means of pwajb 
inring, if not. entirely destroying, the established religion; and if the cbnrcli an 
ere injured, it made no difference, whether tlio travellers on tins road, and the ins b 
' this matter, really intended to deceive others, or to parity and correct themscive , 
icir spirit was engaged in tbo highest stages of Lnhiit, or tho lowest degrees o - ..throve. 
her words, whether the searcher after truth, desired a heavenly crown or an cam. 

‘ the bnilding was actually palled down, it mattered little, whetherthe desfroye • , j c ], 

ished to correct and rectify himself, or desired to build something from 1 s r - > 
as more beautiful in his ideas.” , the 

JTasnn Sahah is said to have bclougcd to the Sufi sect of Bufiniyya. lie It j 

th century. As tho history of Hasan Sabah and his descendants is too long to in- » ' £ 

ill give it, on account of its special interest, in an appendix at tho end. , ce j*;} J; did „ 0 t 
50 lit. " The SiifTavian had an example in their own selves, and therefore they 
-quire advico from others.” 
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7(7i,. — To constantly repeat, “ 0 God, Thou art the True and Only God, 
Thou alone art pure ; I am an unworthy sinner, hut Thou art tho Forgiver 
of sinners.” 

Qth ' — To remember the constant necessity 53,1 of a murshid or toachor, 
to giro strength to devotion, and to give aid in- tho dark and difficult path. 

9// ( _To wolcome every grief and misfortnno as a blessing. 

10th. — To pain neither yourself nor others. 

Hih —To traco every morning and evening, with tho forefingor (of 
the right hand) on tho forehead, the Namo of tho True God, of the prophet 
and of the twolvo Imams ; and on the first of every month, when they saw 
tho new moon, to trace tho same sacred words on tho breast. 

12th. — To eat what is lawful, and clothe themselves in clean robes ; 
as tlieso outward habits of cleanliness aid inward piety. 

13 //,, — To reverence parents with a reverence like unto demotion. 

14 //,. — To preserve the mysteries of tho sect as a profound secret. 

15t?i— To let tho heart he always with God, wherever the body- 
may be. 

Itith. — To be kind unto all men, to pain none, and to dosiro to pain 
none. 

17 th. — To resign themselves to tho Will of God in all things ; never 
to complain, but to be grateful for everything. 

Tlieso were the tenets, ho says, taught by Fay any ’All, before the 
arrival of Mir jMa’sum in Persia. 

Fayri-ie ’All soon died and was succeeded in his office, by his son Nur 
’All Shall, who, though young in years, was old in piety. 

The number and rank of tho followers of Mir Ma’.vum excited alarm in 
tho minds of tho priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exaggerated an 
account of affairs to ’All Murad Khun, and recommended him so strongly 
to support the faith, by tho punishment of those, whoso opinions wore alike 
hostile to true religion and good government, that tho monarch, the 
moment he received their representation, sent orders to cut off the noses 
and ears of -Some of tho most zealous of the obnoxious sect; and, as a 
farther disgrace, to shave tho heads of all who had adopted their opinions. 531 
The writer of the manuscript here followed informs us, that men, notorious 
for their profligacy and infamy, were employed as spies to discover tho 
doctrine of tho Sufis. Those men reported that, Mir Mu’sutn was considered 
as a god by his disciples, and that Nur ’All Shah, Mushtti&’AH Shah, and 
others of his favourite disciples personated the angels, Gabriel, Michael, &c, 
The ignorant soldiers, entrusted with tho execution of tho mandate, wore 
not very capable of discriminating between true believers and inlidols ; and 
we are assured by a contemporary- writer, that many orthodox Mn/iaiinnadans 
had their noses and oars cut off, and their beards shaved, upon this memo- 
rable occasion. 532 Miron Hidayntulla, Mustaufi, is said to have been the 
person, who first undeceived ’All Murad Khan, and caused him to stop tho 
persecution of tho Sufis. 533 But Mir Ma’sum ’AH and Nur ’All Shall were 
not willing to remain where they- had been so publicly proscribed ; and they 
proceeded, accompanied by- a crowd of followers to Kit-man; where, how- 
ever, the chief priest, alarmed by- tho defection of liis flock, denounced 
vengeance against them, and forced Mir MaWnn to fly- to Masliad in Khura- 
san. He was refused admission into that city- and went to Hirdt, with the 

530 Lit. “ To always have in his vision the form.” 

531 Lit. “ In short, gradually, the number of followers of iMir Ma’sum increased to such an 
extent, that the priests of Isfahan became alarmed, and represented matters to "All Murad 
Khan in such an exaggerated and extravagant manner, stating that tho protection: of tho true 
religion and good government required that a barrier should be set up, as soon as possible, 
against this torrent of heresy and blasphemy, that "Al£ Murad Khan, in consequence, gave 
orders to root out the ears and noses of some of this sect, and to shavo the beards of all who 
had adopted their view's.” 

There are three expressions iu the above sentence particularly worthy of note : 1, amha 
namud “represented;” 2, ta zud ast “as soon as possible;” 3, gosh o dimagh kandan “to 
root out the ears and noses.” Amha really means “giving a sword a fine water, making it 
very bright.” The meaning here given to dimagh null not bo found in any Dictionary ; 
but dimagh is commonly used in Persia to signify the nose. 

,,:i - Lit. “ The soldiers, who wero deputed to cut off the noses and ears of these Sufi dar- 
vreshes, made no distinction between them and true believers, and (as it were) drove donkeys 
and cows with the same stick. One writer informs as that, upon this occasion, many noses 
and ears were, on suspicion, (cut off and) thrown on the ground, and their beards and 
moustachios (shaved off and) blown to the winds.” 

** £” ve donkeys and cows with the same stick” is an idiom signifying, to treat good 
ana bad alike ; the explanation of it, of course, is that the cow, a mild creature, requires a 
very light beating, but the stubborn donkey requires to be well beaten, before he can be got 
to move. The cow, here, refers to the true believers or Shfas ; the donkey to the Stiffs. 

Some of the principal inhabitants of Isfahan, shocked at these proceedings, interested 
themselves m favour of the Sufis, and "Atf Murid Khan was persuaded to send a second 
order to stop the persecutions he had at first commanded.— (Malcolm.) 
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de Sl re of proceeding by Kabul to India ; but bis fame, and the number 
O' “ 1S followers, alarmed tlie king of the Afghans, who compelled him ) 0 
return to Persia. At Kit-man, to which he returned, Mushta/c ’All Shall, one 
of felie most pious of his disciples, was put to death." One of the crimes of 
this person was his excellence as a musician. kVe are told that he played 
upon the tar in so harmonious and touching a manner, as to melt into 
tears all who heard him. 

Kiir ’All Shah and Mir Ma’siim had proceeded' to Karbala, and 
intended to have remained there, as a place of safety, 535 but the solicitations 
of the inhabitants of Kirmanshah, where they had before resided, induced 
them to revisit that city. The numbers, that crowded to. meet them, 
excited the jealousy and indignation of the chief priest, who was a man of 
the highest reputation both for his learning and piety. Alarmed at the 
rapid progress of iufidelity, the pontiff determined to put an instant stop 
to it, by the most violent measures. 536 He placed JS T ur ’All Shah in 
confinement ; and, during the commotion that followed this act, care was 
taken that some of the swords of the faithful should slay Mir Ma’suni, who 
whs murdered when at prayers in the midst of his followers. The king 
highly approved of the conduct of the chief priest of Kirmanshah, who, 
in a most able but violent letter to the prime minister, which was made 
public, endeavoured, and not without success, to expose the various heresies 
of tho iSufis, agaiust whom it was the object of his life to direct the popular 
indignation. 537 This sect, however, notwithstanding the efforts of their 
enemies to repress them, continued to increase in numbers ; and Niir ’All 
Shah, with all those who adhered to him, was banished the kingdom. He 
returned some, time afterwards, and was, we are informed, urged by his 
followers to create a disturbance and murder the tyrannical priest. The 
mild spirit of Nut- ’All Shall is said to have revolted from this extreme; 
and he again fled to Karbala, from whence lie went towards Musal. His 
avowed disciples were, at this period, about 60,000 ; hut many more were 
supposed to he secretly devoted to him;, and, among the latter, a great 
majority were inhabitants of Persia. The writer of his history states, 

“ that two inhabitants of Kirmanshah, who were distinguished by an 
extraordinary appearance of zeal, dressed the food of Nur ’All Shall on 
the day that he was suddenly attacked by those violent spasms, which, in a 
few hours, terminated his existence. Their flight led all to suspect- them 
of having poisoned him. Niir ’All died at 9 a.M. on tlie 10th of Mu bar- 
ram A.H. 1215. He expired close to the grave of 'the prophet Jonas, 
within a league of the city' of Musal.” From the circumstances attending 
his death, his being poisoned was attributed to Ada Mukammad ’Ah, the 
high pviesfc. 533 Two of the devoted adherents of this teacher were after- 
wards taken up, and sent in confinement to the reigning monarch, who 
commanded them to be sent to the high priest of Kirmanshah, and 
empowered that determined enemy of the (Sufis, to do what he chose with 
the offenders ; the result was, that they were put to death, 630 


534 Tar, the abbreviated form of sitar, (three strings) is a species of guitar with three 
strings. . . 1 

6,5 Lit. “ With tho view of perhaps passing some time in safety, under the shadow ol tno 
protection of the thresholds of tho descendants of ’All.” 

636 Lit. “ The high priest in question, fearing lest the flame of their heresy and blas- 
phemy should blaze up, determined to fell them from the very root with the axe of violence. 

53 ‘ Lit. “ After this, Aka. Muhammad ’All represented the state of affairs in an epistle 
to the prime minister, and in that letter lie exposed the ‘weaknesses of the Siifi faith ui a 
very full manner, and set forth the dangerous consequences that would arise from the spread 
of it. When the king heard of these doings, he approved, and accorded his consent to what uad 
been done." , 

In the Persian, Sliakhiifat has been written instead of Sakhafat, by a clerical error; ttio 
three dots over the first letter should be erased. 

533 The danger that was to bo apprehended from his fame, and the circumstances at- . 
tending his death, which happened at this period, gave reason to suspect that be was poi- 
soned ; and from the circumstance of those, who were supposed to have perpetrated tins 
act, being natives of Kirmanshab, bis disciples openly ascribed bis death to the great 
opposer of the Sufis, Aka Muhammad ’All, the mujtuliid, or high priest, of that city. 
Aka Mn/iammad ’All used always to treat tins accusation asa malignant calumny, lie asserted 
that the story of Nur ’Ali Shuli being poisoned was an invention, and that he died of tho 
plague. — (Malcolm.) . , r,* 

bM Malcolm, in a note, says, the letter from Fat/i ’All, the reigning monarch, to jua 
Muhammad ’AH, empowering tlie latter to pnt the two Sufis to death is a curious document. 
Tho following is its purport, ns given in tho manuscript in my possession. . 

“ As the Sufis have at this time extended their belief to an alarming extent, and obtained 
many foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their faith, and dress in their fashion '.as nl 
this is contrary to the interests'of the true religion, and lias occasioned much thought to the 
wisest of oar state ; as yon have also urged us mneb on this snbject, wo have taken the ( 
into consideration, and liuvo written to ali our governors and officers, to punish these alienin' • , 

if they do not recant ; to take from them all which they liuvo plundered from weak men; an 
if the proprietors of this wealtli cannot be found, lo distribute it among the poor. 11 c hay , 
in short, ordered that the sect he extirpated and pnt an end to, in order- that the ttue tail 
may flourish. Aka Mahdi and Mirza Mabdi.havc been deceiving the people about * 

who consider them os holy teachers ; they w ere sent prisoners to Onr presence ; wc send wci 
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The < ‘hri-tian t'di-inn him, a*, no y -vied, made nay pro./rc , in Persia, 
th'Mteh, that kiti-shun ha- heen \ r hy inimv t n i - • iotnitie>.. There is. 
nnti'i tile nnmntain • of Kut'li'tan. a small colon, {of No-tonaii') v. no sis e *- >tp- 
pwsed to hate resided there more thin tbit le.-n eentm e-.. '• n The A< mentan 
colonv, will) d,V"!I in .lalfii, flic • <t the -iuit)th‘> of i«tah.iU, tlmn*;h they no 
longer enjoy the pfivilc-es bestowed upon them hy Shah ‘Ahha- the (treat, 
tire still protected in the full exercise of their iidi-ion. 

Tiie .fev.s in Pev-ia, v.im are not nunmrotw. eannot appear in public, 
much le-s perform their reli”ioiis eeromonit ', without h nnir treated with 
j-eern tiiul eoniempt hv (he Mn/riuunadan inhabitant' of that kiupd-m. 
There are number.s of dewi-h fa'nilie'. at Shine/, atul'nt Ihitnadiiu. This 
race are not only elneieittiy protected, hut re* ported, m Turkey, where they 
enjov both wealth and consideration. The (lahr- . or woi shippers of (ire, do 
not experience much toleration, except at Ya/d, whore they obtain respect 
on account of their numbers. Tli-y have, in that city, a uiatfistrnte of their 
own t iihe, who pre-dilo- river the ward they inhale' : and they uh.-ene, in 
their places of worship, the forms that were edsihlished in the rcijfti of 
Ardashir lh'diiijun, the fotmdcr of the Sasuui dynasty. 
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manner, in iviiinii men are leil into iniiilelitv, is jimtlv etntetl liv Mnliammailan diiinea to be 
one of tlm creates t t(nnt;en. l Unit nUeml Ibis (blimive’ilimlrilie.--(Miileolm). 

Mairoim ray» “ When I was nt , Salma in A. I). 18U). 1 fouml a t-olonv of forty families of 
> of tonans, who had n pastor nml u email clmrcli. They appearetl to live in p-r'ea! am, tort, 
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ItAuitR, i hey ivet'e mostly artificers nml niaimfucturorn." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


An account of the Government of Persia ; with observations on the Judicial, 
Revenue, and Military Establishments of that Kingdom. 


It would be a waste of time to commence the description of the govern- 
ment of Persia with a discussion upon the nature of that authority, upon 
which orthodox Muhammadans believe the right to govern others should be 
exercised. From the death of Muhammad, the right of every race of 
potentates, who professed his religion, has rested chiefly on the sword; but 
policy has often led to the sacred name of Imam or “ vicar of the prophet,” 
being bestowed on those wlio exercised sovereignty, particularly the 
Caliphs of Arabia ; and we may, perhaps, refer the comparative permanence 
of some of the greatest of the Muhammalian dynasties to that increase of 
respect, which they have derived from the union of temporal and spiritual 
power. None of the various races of Icings, who have reigned in- Persia, since 
the subversion of the authority of the Arabian Caliphs , 643 have ever been es- 
teemed the head of the religion' of that country. The Sulfa vian monarchs were 
revered and deemed holy ; 513 but they never assumed the chief ecclesiastical 
power. That power, which, according to the belief of the Sln’as, was only 
legitimately exercised by the prophet, and the twelve Imams, or descendants 
of ’All, is considered to belong to Maluli, the last Imam, who has disap- 
peared, but who is still believed to exist . 644 It is exercised, during his 
concealment, or rather invisibility, by those holy men, who are raised by 
popular suffrage to the dignity of muj tabid, or high priest . 545 

The monarch of Persia has been pronounced one of the most absolute 
in the world ; and it has been shown that there is reason to believe, his 
condition has been the same from the most early ages. The word of the 
king of Persia has ever been deemed law; and he has probably never bad 
any further restraint imposed upon the free exercise of his authority, than 
what lias arisen from his regard for religion, his respect for established 
usages, his desire of reputation, and his fear of ex-citing an exposition that 
might be dangerous to bis power, or to liis life. There are no assembly “ l5 
of nobles, no popular representatives, no ecclesiastical council of ’Ultima 1117 ' 
in Persia. It is a m;(xim in that nation, that the king can do what he chooses, 
and that lie is completely exempt from responsibility. He can appoint 
and dismiss ministers, judges, and officers of all ranks. He can also seize 
the property, or take away the life, of any of his subjects, and it would 
be considered as treason, to affirm that he was amenable to any checks, 
except those which may be imposed by bis prudence, his wisdom, or his 
conscience. The exact limitations to which he is subject cannot easily he 
defined, for they are equally dependent upon his personal disposition, and 


512 The ’ Abbasi Caliphs derived their name from 'Abbas, the son of 'Abdnl Matlab, aud 
reigned from A.D. 749 till tlieir extinction in A.D. 125S. 

5,3 On account of their descent from a saint. The learned Kccmpfor, who visited Persia 
in A.D. 1712, has given a very ctirions account of the opinion, which tho Persians entertained 
of their sanctity. To giro tho character of this feeling, it is onongh to mention, that tho 
water, in which the Suffavian inonartli washed, was deemed a enro for all complaints.— 


(Malcolm). _ . 

«■» Tho belief of the Shi’as is in direct opposition to tho tenets of the Sa nis, who maintain 
that the Imam should be always visible. They say, that be slionld neither conceal himself, 
nor bo a common object. — (Malcolm). 

615 qq u ,y may be deemed the head of tho hierarchy of Persia. Malcolm says ; “ I write 
from several Persian manuscripts of authority, and from the information of several nhlo men 
of that country, with whom I conversed upon the snbjoct." Chardin states, that tho S uffarian 
kings were deemed the vicars, or successors, of the Imams. 

6« Tho usages of tho mouarclis of Tartary required that they should call a Kuraltai, 
or assembly of chiefs, upon all great occasions ; and when the immediatodesccndants of theso 
monarclis governed Persia, they probably complied with this custom ; but tho Kuraltai 
appears to have been assembled less as a deliberative body, than to give force and effect to 
, -[measure, upon which tlm prince, who presided at it, had previonsly resolved. Nadir Shah 
went through tho mockery of consulting an assembly of this description, before ho usurped the 
crown.— (Malcolm). , . 

aw ’Ulnnin signifies “ learned men and as tho'higliest kind of 'ilm, or science, among 
the 'Mnbammadnne, is a knowledge of the Koran nnd traditions, thoso skilled in this branch 
of knowledge nro termed " ’Dlamh ”, which, in tho Tnrkish empire, describes a body ol 
priests, who, acting under tho mufti, or chief pontiff of tho empire, both control nnd support 
tho power of the grand signior. — (Malcolm). 
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upon the character and situation o£ those under his rule ; particularly of 
that part of the community, who are, from their condition, the most exempt 
•from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, which includes the Mujtahids (or priests who 
officiate in the offices of religion) and the Eazwis (or those who expound 
the law as laid down in the ATiraa and the hooks of tradition) are deemed 
by the defenceless’ part of the population as the principal shield between 
them and the absolute power of the monarch. The superiors of this class 
•enjoy a consideration that removes them from those personal apprehen- 
sions, to which almost all others are subject. ■ The people have a right to 
.appeal to them in all ordinary cases, where there appears an outrage against 
law and justice, unless when the disturbed state of the country calls for the 
exercise of military power. 

The merchants of Persia are a numerous and wealthy class ; and 
there is no part of the community that has enjoyed, through all the 
distractions, with which that kingdom lias been affiicted, and under the 
worst princes, more security, both in their persons and property. The 
reason is obvious : tbeir traffic is essential to the revenue ; oppression can- 
not be partially exercised upon them, for the plunder of one would alarm 
all ; confidence would be banished, and trade cease ; besides, the merchants 
■ of Persia correspond with those of the adjacent countries; and the king, 
who ventured to attack this class, must consent to have his name consigned 
to disgrace and obloquy in every quarter. Notwithstanding these claims 
to favour and protection, contributions, in the shape of loans, have often been 
raised upon this class ; and fines are occasionally levied, on granting, or 
securing to, them commercial privileges . 548 

The citizens of great towns, who have no further protection than what 
‘they find in that respect which the absolute monarch of the country is dis- 
posed to pay to law and usage, and to the character of their priests and 
magistrates, are much more exposed to the effects of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, than the wandering tribes, who constitute the military part of the 
community in Persia, and whose condition, in a very great degree, protects 
them from oppression. These tribes may, in fact, he considered as a camp 
•of soldiers, who are only exposed to the common vicissitudes of 
military life, and who are formidable from the character of that social 
union, which causes thorn to entertaiu common feelings of attachment and 
of resentment . 349 The power of the monarch over this class of his subjects 
may be said to be liable to the same fluctuations, as that which he exercises 
over the principal tributaries of the kingdom, whose submission or disobe- 
dience is always determined by the weakness or strength of his authority. 

The kings of Persia are considered as completely absolute in all that 
relates to their own family. They may employ their sons in the public 
service, or immure them in a ha ram ; deprive them of sight or of life, as their 
inclination or their policy may dictate. It was the practice of the Suffa- 
vuin kings, after the time of Shah •’Abbas the Great, to confine the princes 
of the blood ; and those not intended for the succession were usually de- 
prived of sight , 550 that they might not have it in their power to disturb the 
peace of the country. The successor to the throne, though fixed upon by 
the king, was seldom declared till the moment of liis elevation ; but tlio 
rank of the mother was, according to the custom of that family, of no con- 
sequence ; and the son of a slave (if it suited the pleasure of his" royal father) 
had as good pretensions to the crown as the descendant of the highest 
horn princess, who boasted the honour of marriage with, the sovereign. The 
reigning family of Persia have adopted usages more congenial to tlio feel- 
ings of the military tribe to which they belong. A number of the how 
of the present monarch are employed in the chief governments of the king- 
dom ; and a prince, not the eldest of the king’s sons, but whoso mother % 
of a high family in the if a jar tribe, has been declared tlio heir of the erov/n 
and lias for many years enjoyed a consideration, and exercised a chsirin’ 
___ "* ' J 

543 Lit. " Bat notwithstanding these considerations, heavy contribution*, by wy f ~~ 
have been laid on them ; and at other times they have been subject to tiuf'Jr L * ‘ •?'*> 
(talcing and collecting) under other names/’ * 

Malcolm says : “ In a recent instance, when a case occurred in India j},t- 
materially affected the interests of the Persian merchants, Ibo ini'rfcu-t;'/- < f 1 *'*'/" 
refused until a stun should bo collected, as the prico of an a uiMt-iti, . \ w:t*. 

•Government. " "" ^ 

6JS lAf. “ And as they have a kind o£ special onion among !•/,-, - 

good will is tlio cause of fear or hope (for the monarch).” ' ‘ ‘l-nA'.y or 

550 Chardin states that “ these princes ivero deprived of rf-'ht -p ,.u , „ 

shocking description of the operation of taking out the eyes v.Ul-l t , ‘ V ‘ Ho '/•/<-, a 

as that now practised. It had been tho custom to near the eye* v ,iV ^ ’<■>: n< rr .u 

-eovery that this was not effectual, led to tho cruel method of t-lU / v ' *"•'• t o'.'.a 

a sharp pointed instrument.— (Malcolm.) " •'T 
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ChauterXXIII. J ^ e d to ns hig . destination. It appears, therefore, that there is no fixed 
, . 5 lie t.eatment of the princes o£ the Wood royal in Persia ; hut in 

all penods, the members of Ins family liave been entirely d open dent 351 upon 
the monarch, Ihoir condition is regulated by his feelings, or by his policy; 

1S considered by his subjects to have even a more absolute authority 
over them than over Ins domeslics,- courtiers, and ministers. ' The sons of 
the ruler of Persia have, m fact, no rights that are either recognized In- 
law or by custom. No mediating power can interpose between them anil 
their parent and sovereign. ‘Born on a precipice, they are every moment 
in danger of destruction, and are alike subject to fall by their virtues as- 
their ciimes ; for the jealousy of a despot is excessive, and he usually 
views, with increased suspicion and alarm, every action of those who are 
placed nearest to liis throne. ‘ 


From what has been stated, we may assume that the power of the 
king of Persia is, by usage, absolute over the property and lives of his 
conquered enemies, his rebellious subjects (including bands of public 
robbers 652 ), liis own family, his ministers, public officers, civil and military,, 
and all the numerous train of his immediate servants and domestics, and 
that he may punish any person of the above classes without examination or 
• formal procedure of any kind whatever. Bub in all other cases that are 

capital, the forms prescribed by law and custom are observed ; and the 
monarch only commands, when the evidence lias been examined, and the 
law declared, that the sentence shall be put in execution, or that the con- 
demned culprit shall be pardoned. There are, no donbt, instances in which 
the king exceeds that prerogative which usage gives him ; but these are 
rare; and when they occur, it is generally under a pretext that the offence 
(161) is dangerous to the person, or to the power, of the king. It is, indeed, 
obvious that the hierarchy of the country could not maintain its respect 
and popularity, if the law, of which it is the organ, was openly contemned 
and set aside. But we cannot understand the character of the power of 
the monarch without, constant reference to the actual condition of the 
empire he governs. Persia, in its most tranquil state, contains tributaries, 
who reluctantly acknowledge his authority; mountain tribes, who subsist by 
plundering their less warlike neighbours; ambitious nobles, wlio are eager 
to establish their independence ; and even the more peaceable part of the 
population have been of late so habituated to change, that they are prompt 
to obey any new master, whom the fortune of the hour places over them. 
The sovereign of such a country must be dreaded, or his power could not 
f be effective ; and we consequently find that some of the monarchs of 
Persia, who have been stigmatized by travellers on account of their ciuelty, 
are those under whom that country has been most prosperous. The 
exaggerated accounts spread of their barbarity have arisen, in a great 
degree, from the king, himself, ordering all executions, and from the court 
of bis palace being often the scene of bloodshed. But a practice, at which 
we shudder, is deemed, by the Persians themselves, essential to the preser- 
vation of the royal power. It adds, they believe, in a very great degree to 
that impression of terror, which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent 
and refractory classes of the community. 

His personal There is no country in which the monarch has more personal duties 
duties. than in Persia ; there were .a few instances, among' the weakest and most 

depraved of the (Siiffavian family, of the reigning- monarch confining him- 
self entirely to the palace, and communicating with none except favourite 
eunuchs; but these remarkable exceptions only prove the general rule ay 
which the kings of Persia are guided in the execution of their sovereign 
functions. The mode of performing these appears to have* differed but very 
little from the most ancient times to the present day. At an early hour in 
the morning, the principal ministers and secretaries attend the king, mato 
reports upon what lias occurred, and receive bis commands. After this 
' audience, he proceeds to liis public levee, which takes place almost ever) 

day, and continues about an hour and a half. At this levee, which is attendee 
by the princes, ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs, wipe > 
are wished to bo made public, are transacted; rewards are given. l’ ,nlI .'j 
ments awarded ; and the king expresses aloud those sentiments oi «>■ ' t 
pleasure, or approbation, which be wishes to be promulgated. \\ hen tins 
public levee is over, he adjourns to a council chamber, where one or 
hours are given to his personal favourites and to his ministers. A er . 
morning has been passed in this planner, he retires to his inner apartmen , 
and, in the evening, he again holds a levee, less public than that o 


531 “ Lit. Under command.” 

65 ” Itends of public robbers arc considered in 
death, when seized, without trial.— (hlalcoim). 


the some light as rebels, aud pat 



morning, and transacts business with his ministers and principal officers of 
■state. 

The usual occupations of the monarch of Persia are liable to no inter- 
ruption but what proceeds from illness, the pursuit of field sports, or occa- 
sional exercise on horseback. When in camp, his habits of occupation 
are the same as in his capital ; and we may pronounce that he is from six 
to seven hours every day in public, during which time he is not only seen 
by, but is accessible to, a great number of persons of all ranks. It is 
impossible that a monarch, whom custom requires to mix so much with his 
•subjects, can he ignorant oi then* condition ; and this knowledge must, 
unless his character be very perverse, tend to promote their happiness. . 

It is impossible to give an exact description of the duties, which the 
prime minister 333 of a king of Persia lias to perform ; these depend upon the 
degree of favour and confidence be en joys, and upon the activity and energy, 
or indolence and incapacity, of bis sovereign. He is usually deemed the 
medium through which political negotiations, and all affairs that relate to 
the o-eneral welfare, of the state, should he transacted. He receives and 
introduces foreign ambassadors, corresponds with the principal governors 
■of provinces, and, when he is a decided favourite, he exercises a great 
influence over all 'the branches of the government. The late H aj i Ibrahim, 
duviim the whole period lie was prime minister to A/ca Mu/iammad Khan, 
presided over every department of the state. The prime minister is some- 
time§ placed at the head of every department, and at others, this great 
power is divided, and a separate minister has charge of the public revenue. 
This is the case at present; Mivza Shafi’ is prime minister, and I/iiji 
Mu/iannnad Hussain presides over the financial and revenue departments 
of the kingdom. The title attached to this office was Amin-ud-daulah or 
“ the safety of the state. 5 ’ He is, at present, called Nidzam-ud-daulab, or u the 
regulator of the state.” These arrangements rest solely with the king. 
He has also four chief ministers, who are dependent upon his favour, from 
hour to hour, not only for the authority they exercise, but for the preserva- 
tion of their property and lives, which may be said to bo always in peril. 
Their danger is increased with tlieir charge ; and their time is incessantly 
occupied in personal attendance upon tlieir sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business. Men must be very effi- 
cient before they are competent to fill snob stations, and they are generally 
selected on account of the reputation they have attained in inferior offices. 
It is a maxim of policy, not to raise a nobleman of high birth and rank 
to the station of prime minister. Perhaps few of that class in Persia are 
equal to the duties ; but if they were, it would not be deemed wise to trust 
men with the nse of the king’s name, and of the royal seal, who might 
employ them to further tlieir own plans of ambition, and who could not be 
cast down without exciting a murmur of discontent, if not a spirit of turbu- 
lence, among tlieir vassals and adherents. As the administration is, in 
general, constituted, the disgrace or execution of a minister creates no sen- 
sation whatever. There are instances of a departure from this policy, but they 
■are too rare to be considered otherwise than as exceptions to a general rule. 

, Besides his chief ministers, the king of Persia is aided by secretaries of 
state, called Munshis and Mustaufis, in every department; they preside 
over different offices or chambers of accounts, which are termed Daftar 
Khana, or chambers of records; and in them the accounts of the receipts and 
disbursements of the kingdom, throughout the ecclesiastical, civil, revenue, 
and military branches of its government, are kept with much regularity and 
precision . 551 It is rare, however, that any of the officers, who fill these 
departments, enjoy any extensive influence, though it is from this class that 
the ministers of the crown are often selected. 

A. great change lias taken place in the whole frame of the court of 
Persia since the iSiiffavian kings occupied the throne. Some of tlie monarclis 
■of that race were accustomed to pass a great part of tlieir time in the /laram. 


R53 The Persian title of this officer is rtimnd-ud-danlah, which means “the trusted 
of the state.” He is, at present, more commonly called Sadr-i-’adzam, which means " the first 
in precedence,” or prime minister. — (Malcolm). 

554 hif. n Besides the chief ministers, there are also munshis (secretaries of state) and 
Mustaufis (auditors of accounts) ;by whose means most of the business of the state is trans- 
acted, and the records of the receipts and disbursements of the kingdom arc made over to them. 
The office, in which, the Mustaufis sit, is termed the Daftar Khana (record chamber) ; and in it 
they keep witli precision all accounts connected with the disbursements and receipts* of the re- 
venue of the state and expenditure of the country, in all matters relating to the stipends pen- 
sions, orders on tho revenue for payment of services, and hereditary pensions of the* ’Ulamas 
Mashaikhs, Sayyids and poor devotees, and the pay and allowances of civil and military officers 
and batta and extra allowances to soldiers.” * * 

— Malcolm says the Munslu*nl-Mamalik, or secretary of state, and tho Mnstanfi 
{counsellors) arc among the first in rank ; their seal is necessary to every roval mandate. 
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Laws of Persia. 
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1 he consccpiencc was that they fell under the dominion of women and of 
eunuchs. The latter sometimes were promoted to (lie first stations in the 
kingdom, and always exercised a commanding influence. T ho A'ajar chiefs 
who have, since the downfall of this family, filled the throne of Persia, have 
not yet changed the manly habits or their ancestors for usages of 
: and eunuchs 


degenerate a character 


usages ot so 

svro very seldom employed beyond the 
walls of the 7/aram. s « The chief officers of the king's household, and those 
who preside over (he ceremonies of the court at festivals, feasts, &c., and his 
domestics, have not necessarily any official concern with the affairs of 
government j hut as they often, particular!}' (ho latter, become great 
favourites, and enjoy more of tbe personal confidence of their master than 
hi s ministers, they attain, in an indirect manner, a const 
not. authority, in the state. 


considerable influence, if 


Administration 
of justice, 


The law of Persia, like that of all Muhammadan nations, is founded 
upon the /Curtin and upon (he traditions. Prom this circumstance, the 
duties ot the priest, and the judge are, combined; and the hierarchy has 
attained great power, from the priests being the administrators of the sacred 
law, and having, in that capacity, tim ability to shield the people, in some 
degree, from those incessant, aitacks to which they are exposed from the- 
violence and rapacity of their sovereigns and rulers. 

Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes. The written 
law, which Persia has in common with evciy Mn/mmniadan -country, is 
termed Shave’. It. is founded on the /Curtin and the Sunnat, or oral tradi- 
tions ; but since the establishment of the faith of the SUf’ns as the national 
religion in Persia, the learned men of (lie ecclcsiasfical order, who adminis- 
ter this law, have rejected all traditions which come from the three first 
Caliphs, or from others, whom they deem the personal enemies of ’All 
and the family of the prophet. 

By the theory of a Mti/mmmadan government, there should be no 
courts of justice except. tho<c established for the administration of the 
Shara’, or wiitten law : but in Persia there is another launch of judicature,- 
which is termed ’(Jrf, or customary law : and tbe name is reforrible to the 
principle that should govern the secular magistrates by whom it is adminis- 
tered, who ought to deeido all cases brought, before them according to 
precedent, or custom. This law, if it can bo termed such, is never written; 
for Muhammadans can have no written laws but the A’urtln and the traditions. 
It varies in different parts of the empire, because it has reference to local, 
as well as common, usages. The king, as temporal monarch, is at the 
head of the '"Urf, or customary law; which may indeed !e considered,, 
through all its branches, an emanation front the royal authority, although it 
is administered upon principles that are grounded on a professed regard for 
the habits and prejudices of tlio people. 

There can be no doubt respecting the origin of this system. The 
rulers and chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Mu/ihmmadnn faith, 
have neither been disposed to sacrifice, at the shrine of the religion they 
embraced, their temporal power, nor the laws and usages, which they had 
inherited from their forefathers ; and while they submitted to those oidi- 
nances which were deemed sacred ami indispensable, they have presorted, 
as more conformable to their prejudices and to their system of govern- 
ment, the ’Urf, or customary law ; hut the administration of this has 
always varied with f.Iio power and disposition of the monarch, j hei a 
have been periods in the history of Persia, when the religious zeal of the 
sovereign has caused almost every case to be referred to the ecclesiastiea 
judges, as in the reign of Sultan //nssain; and at others, as under a lr 
Shah, the whole authority has been vested in the secular .magistrates. 

I'lio ecclesiastical order pretend that the Shara’, or Divine Law, which 
tlifey administer, should take cognizance of all cases whatever ; while t ,e 
courts of ’Urf, or customary law, have succeeded, supported by the tem- 
poral power, in limiting their functions to the settlement of disputes antra 
religious ceremonies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, contracts, sales, ami a 
civil eases ; while it reserves to itself the decision in all proceedings respcc - 
ing murder, theft, and every crime that, is capital, or that can be caliet a 
breach of the public peace; but, in cases of murder, it calls upon i 
aid of the court of Sliara’ whenever it desires to act according to the aw , 
and, in all such cases, evidence is taken, and the law declared by 
Shnikh-ul-islnm, or presiding judge of the court of Shara’. 


ms I Imre known only two or tlirco instances of eunuchs being employee! in 
trust during the present reign. I however, observed, that they were treatc ^ 
mon attention and deference. — (/Malcolm). nnrmnrfc upon 

55G may safely conclude, Malcolm adds, that the latter arepron n loss f or ‘ 

the privileges of the former : and, as they possess power, they, can seldom e <- 
pretexts to justify their proceedings. 




Tin: msTony or rr.usu. 


ir.r» 


Clmpter XXIII- limy owe their rank. Tin. n-nson 1- obvious; (In* moment they deviate fho 
eijitnn, which cr>m-t it ute*. tlioir power, in broken ; men no longer aolicit (heir 
mlvii'c or implore (heir jirol net ion, nor nan (hoy hope to sou the monarch of 
tlm country rnnrling popularity, by walking to tlmir humble dwelling, mid 
placing them on the n-al of lionor, when they condescend to visit his 
(1G5) court. 'When u mujtnhid dies, his successor is always a person of Llio most 
eminent runic in I lie ecclesiastical order. 5 '" 


1 he nuijlaliidr of Perrin exereiKo a great, though undefined power, over 
lilt* com Is of Muuu j or written ?u\v, (li<: jutl^os o( wliicjh constantly sub- 
mit cases to tln-ir superior knowledge : and their sentence is deemed 
irrevocable, unle-s by a inujlahid, whose learning and sanctify arc of 
acknowledged higher repute than that of the person, by whom judgment 
has heen pronmnin-d. Hut the benefit*. - , which the iiihahifaiits of Persia 
derive from the iuilui-ncc of then* bigh priest^, are not limited to their occa- 
sional aid of the eourts of justice; the law is respected on account of 
tie* character ol its mini-tors ; king- tear to attack the decrees of tribunals;, 
over which they may be said to preside, and frequently endeavour to obtain 
popularity by referring cu-i". to tie-ir de<-i>-jon. The ‘overeign, whim im others 
dare aj. preach him, cannot rel’tt-e to listen to a revered nmjlahid, when 
lie l)eerini(‘s an interee‘--or for the gniilv, Th*. habitations of this high order 
of prie-thood are deemed sanctuaries for the oppress'd ; and the hand of 
despotic power is sometimes fa|;.-u off a city, because (he monarch will not 
offend the nmjlahid, who has ehos-o» it for his residence. "When I was in 
Persia, A/. a. Mti/intmind ’A If of Kirmatiriiuh (before mentioned), Mirca 
Ahul AYirim of A’ltm.iiml 7/A ji Mir Muhammad //ups nin of Isfahan, were 
thi' most, celebrated. / / a j f Sayvid //ii' i >:riu of AV/.vfn had died five years 
before, but bi< memory was so highly venerated, that his house continued 
to be considered a sanctuary. 


Tim Shaikh-id- 
lam. 


The Zuhra. 


The Mufti. 


( 166 ) 


The next in rank to the mujtaliid is (he Pliaikh-ul-isliitn. :,< There is a 
Shaikh-nl-idiim to every principal city in Persia ; lie is nominated by the 
king. from whom he re-rives a liberal salary ; but- it is a station, in which 
the desires and wishes <*f the inhabitants are almost invariably consulted, 
and one, to which the individual is usually promoted from a general belie! 
of his .superior sanctity and knowledge. These officers often attain a 
respect hardly inferior to that enjoyed by the innjtahid. They, iiko them, 
stndiyu.sly avoid any open connexion with men in power. v In largo cities, 
there is a A'a:tri,’ c ’' or judge, under the -Shnikh-ul-islam ; and flic latter has, 
in gi-uera), rim further aid of a council of Mulhic, or learned men, many of 
whom give their services gratuitously, in the hope of increasing tlioir reputa- 
tion, or of recommending them-olves to notice and employment. In the 
lesser towns there is only a AYirtri ; and, in villages, they have seldom rnoro 
than an inferior mnlla, who can read a few sentences of Arabic, which 
entitles him to perform the ceremonies at a marriage, divorce, or funeral, 
to make out common deeds, and to decide on plain and obvious cases. 
"When subjects of intricacy occur, this officer refers to the ATicici of tbo 
neighbouring town, by whom the cause is often carried before the court of 
the Shuikh-ui-isliim, or supreme judge of the provincial capital. 

There is also in Persian courts an officer wlio bears the name ol Mufti, 
but who has none of tlio.se great powers, which are associated with that 
title in Turkey. His duty is more to prepare an exposition of the case be- 
fore tlie court, and to aid witli his advice, than to decide ; but as this office 
requires a man of learning, Ids opinion often influences the judgment of firs 
superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood in Persia arc seldom entitled to a 
share of that; praise, which has been bestowed upon some of the superior 
branches of this order. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, popular fame, 
as their situations ave not permanent. They arc exposed to great tempta- 
tion; and receive, with tlieir office, but a very limited income. We can, there- 
fore, believe that there is truth in those accusations, which represent them 
as being, in general, as ignorant as they are corrupt and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the /faeieis and,Mullas of Persia are often 
noticed by the writers of that kingdom ; and the character of this class 


5ra Anil tliongh lie may bo pointed out to tlio populace by others of the same class, 
Becking him as an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues being employed to obtain 
this enviable dignity. — (Malcolm.) ' . . », e 

501 A term, -whicli literally means * f the elder, or chief of 1 Iio faith,” bat which, in 
common sense, signifies the snprome judge of the court of Shara% or written tow. (■* a 

^ 5 This officer was originally snpreme civil judge in all Muhammadan countries; io 
still retains great powers iu Turkey, though under the Mufti 5 and, among the Mu/»am ' 
dan states in India, he is the chief judge ; but, iu Persia, the Kaztoi is considered as 
tho Shaikh-ul-islaxn in all cities, where that high office exists. — (Malcolm.; 
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court of the lay magistrate ; who is also in the habit of continually referring 

to them all cases, which he desires, either from personal or political reasons 
should be decided by their authority. ; as for instance, any case where a lav 
magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in dispute with any 
(167) person of rank or influence, or when he feared he might, by the punish- 
ment of a man of a tribe, excite a dangerous spirit of revenge ; and in 
criminal cases, the chief judge of the court of ShaiV pronounces sen- 
tence according to the decrees of the sacred law, after a due examination of 
evidence and proof. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of written or 
customary law, are speedily obtained ; and a suit in them is attended with 
little apparent cost, though considerable sums are often given in bribes. 570 

It has been already stated, that the king of Persia deems himself 
vested with an authority independent of the law ; and considers that he 
can, from the prerogative of his high condition, take the, life, or seize the 
property, of any one of his subjects ; but it. has been shown that thfiexercise 
of his absolute power is practically limited. In all cases, where he does 
not personally decide, or delegate his authority to others,' the criminal law 
of Persia is administered in a manner conformable to what is laid down in 
the Annin. Theft may be forgiven, and murder compounded, if the party 
from whom the property is stolen, or the legal heir of the person that has been 
■slain, are disposed to mercy. The pardon of theft or murder is' grounded 
upon the. last portion of the following two verses of the Auran (Sale Vol. I, 
page 128) : “ If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribution for 
that which they have committed. This is an exemplary pnuislunent 
appointed by God ; and God is Mighty and Wise.. But whosoever shall re- 
pent after his iniquity, and amend, verily God will be turned unto him; for 
■God is inclined to forgive and to be merciful ; ” and again with regard to 
compounding murder (Sale Vol. 1, 2 )age SO) : “ 0 true believers, the law of 
retaliation is ordained you for the slain ; the free shall die for the free, 
and the servant for < lie servant, and a woman for a woman ; hut he, whom 
his brother shall forgive, may he prosecuted, and obliged to make satisfac- 
tion according to what is just, and a fine shall be set upon him with human- 
ity. This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy ; and he, who shall 
transgress after this, by killing the murderer, shall suffer grievous punish- 
ment/’ 5 " 1 Mutilation for theft, though commanded in the Auran, is seldom 
practised ; but the king often inflicts capital punishment on those who are 
convicted of having stolen to any large amount. When a man or woman is 
murdered, the moment the person by whom the act was perpetrated, is 
discovered, the heir at law to the deceased demands vengeance for the blood. 
Witnesses are examined ; and, if the guilt be established, the criminal is 
delivered into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. It is alike legal for 
him to forgive him, to accept a gum of' money as the price of blood, or to 
put him to death. The barbarous usage of committing the execution of the 
law into the hands of the injured individual is still practised in Persia. It 
is only a few years ago, that the English Resident at Abusliahr saw three 
persons delivered into the hands of the relations of those whom they had 
murdered. They led their victims bound to the burial ground, where they 
pat them to death ; but the part of the execution, which appeared of most im- 
portance, was to luake the infant children of the deceased stab the murder- 
ers with knives, and imbrue their little hands in the blood of those who 
had slain their father. The youngest princes of the blood, that could hold 
a dagger, were made to stab the assassins of the late Aka, Mu/iammad Khan, 
when they were executed ; and it has been before mentioned, that the suc- 
cessor- of Nadir Shall sent one of the murderers of that monarch to the 
females of his haram, who, we are told, were delighted to become hia 
executioners. 

In the time of the Suffavian kings, the court of the Diwan Bcgi not 
only passed its decisions upon the cases of murder and robbery which occurred, 
in the metropolis, but over the whole kingdom. This court, we are told, 
took particular cognizance of four crimes ; % tlie knocking out of a tooth, or 
r an eye, cases of rape and of murder. Other crimes, the same author says, 
were judged on. the spot where they were committed, by the Hakim or 
chief magistrate, who referred all civil suits to the Shara', or court o 
written law ; but it is added, that it was the peculiar privilege of nobles, 
public ministeis, all king’s guests, including ambas sadors and envoys trom 

57° Tlio administration of the customary law, or ’Urf, is more sommary than diet of 
Shara', becanse it is more arbitraiy- All forms ana delays of law arise ont of a rospec 
persons and property, that is unknown to this branch of tho administration of J»*‘* 

Persia, which always imitates, in its decisions, the promptness of that despotic power _ 
which it proceeds, nnd by which it is snpported. — (Malcolm.) . froa 

671 Manslaughter is, according to the Snrnn, to be expiated hy releasing a believer 
slavery, by paying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by giving alms. — (Malcolm.; 
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Administration 
of justice among 
the wandering 
tribes. 


. . 1 he kmg nominates the Begler Begs *» and //ah'ins, or governors of 
.cities, who are not required, as a matter of course, to be natives of the 
place of their government ; nor is it necessary that the Darogha 577 s ] loll ]^ 
be so ; but the Kalantar, or chief magistrate of the city, °nnd the Kat- 
kb ndas, or magistrates of different wards, though nominated by the kino 
lmist necessarily be selected from the most respeatable natives of the city! 
'1 bough these officers are not formally elected, we may assert that the 
voice of the people always points them out; and it may \n> further stated 
that, if the king should appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, 
he could not perform his duties, which require that all the weight lie 
derives from personal consideration should aid the authority of “office. 
In small towns or villages, the voice of the inhabitants, in the nomination 
of their Katkhuda, or head, is still more decided ; and, if one is named whom 
they do not approve, their incessant clamour produces either his .voluntary 
resignation or removal. These facts are important; for there cannot be a 
privilege more essential to the welfare of a people, than that, of choosing, or 
even influencing the choice of, their magistrates (Bap's or Bfsh-i-sufaid). 5 ' 9 
It is true that these cannot always screen them from the hand of power, and 
they are often compelled to become the instruments of oppression, but still 
the popularity with their fellow-citizens, which caused their elevation, conti- 
nues to be their strength ; and, in the common exercise of their duties, they 
exhibit every attention to their comfort, happiness and interests. It is 
important to state in this place, that, in every city or town of any conse- 
quence, tlie merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, and artisans, have each 
a head, or rather a representative, 579 who is- charged with the peculiar 
interests of his class, and conducts all their 'concerns with the governor of 
the town. This person is chosen by the community to which lie belongs, 
and is appointed by the king. lie is seldom removed from his situation, 
except on the complaint oi those whose representative he is deemed ; and 
even they must bring forward and substantiate charges of neglect or crimi- 
nal conduct, before lie is degraded from the elevation to which their 
respect had raised him. 

It must be obvious that no general description of the administration 
of justice can comprehend the various communities, which form the popula- 
tion of an empire like Persia. It has been before mentioned that the 
military part of the inhabitants of that country are divided into tribes, who 
derive their origin from different nations. The Turin’s from Turkistan 
or Tartary ; the Arabs from Arabia ; ami the original tribes of Persia, con- 
sisting of the Kurd, Lair, Zand, and many' others. All these tribes, though 
speaking different languages, have nearly similar customs. They usually live 
in tents, subsist upon their flocks or the chase, and change their resi- 
dence with the season. The system of the internal government of the 
whole of this race of men is nearly the same. They profess the Muhamma- 
dan religion ; and consequently acknowledge the authority' of the written 
law, as laid down in the K uriin and the traditions. During the reign of 
the huff avian kings, the jSSadr-ns-Xudur, or chief pontiff, appointed a 
Kozin or judge, to every one of the principal tribes of Persia ; and the 
power of tins person formed a considerable check upon the chief of the 
tribe. Nadir Shah, when he abolished the office of <$'adr-us->S'iidtir, changed 
this system; and the only persons of a religions character, who at pre- 
sent remain with the tribes, are M alias, who can perform marriage ceremo- 
nies, grant divorces, give names to children, or repeat the prayers at a 
funeral. 58:1 In any cases of importance that they have occasion to refer 
to the courts of Shara 5 ' they apply to the Iiazwi, or Shaikh til Islam, ol the 
nearest town. 


The customary law of these tribes differs materially from that qt tho 
rest of the population; they have, in fact, a separate system oi jurisdic- 
tion. 'Besides the chief, there arc persons at the head of each division or 


1 tliou- 


i ‘ r ' Begler Begs are governors of provinces ; this is a Turkish word, signifying 

mds of thousands." ... , ,, nr 

577 The Ihtrogha is the lieutenant of police, who netn immediately under tno J/’inm 

ovornor. — (Malcolm.) , 

57* Tlio Rish-i-snfnid are the elders, who preside over the different branches of the tr m e. 
he literal meaning of this word is “ gray-board ; ’’ and this authority was, no > 

leant only to lie given to elders; but it is often herctlitary, and consequently sumctimi. 

'^The word 1U]Jk may be (mnshited “Esquire," according to the ancient signification inf 
rat word in English, h implies in Persian, .the ,.o-senion of landed estate, r.ml * 
mgisterial power. The lid, is is, in general, the hereditary head of a village. 
erivoil from the Arabic word “ nis ” v;hu*h signifies ‘ the head. -The *• » . j 

i 1‘crsift is, I believe, confined to tho-v districts which arc inhabited m* JU*r*oi:« ««- 
row the tribes of Arabia. — (Malcolm.) .... , — 

This person is termed or, the mediator, or representative f 

** IuRtmctiiifc and fhrondmi* of tbc dead” Tnllfnis the ru ‘^ rrecS*^*** 

f tbo dent!, when first buried, by rm Jmdro, on the tubjccta Ot the MuAamtmuhui crv. • 
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wrongs, to promote his cause. Many instances might he mentioned to show 
the action ot tins spirit, of revenge. T know none more remarkable than 
that which recently occurred between the families 0 f the tribe of Sliafti 
and that of the governors of Risht. A manuscript in my possession contains’ 
the following statement of this feud, or rather family war: “In the 
time of Shall Sultan Hussain, Kasim Khan, •Sliafti, slew Aka Kamal 
governor of Risht, which is the capital of Gilan; his son Aka Ja- 
mal. slew Karim Ivhan, the son of Kasim Khan, who had murdered 
his father. A/ca Rafi’ the brother of Kasim Khan, slew Aha Jairidl 
and revenged his nephew. Hidayat Klian, the son of Aha Jamal, slew 
Aha Rafi’, and five of his brothers and nephews ; a child, called Aha 
Ali the son of Kasim, was the only person of the family of Sliafti, that was 
preserved. Hidayat Khan, desiring to employ the tribe of Sliafti, was 
compelled to put this child at their bead, as they refused to serve except 
under one of the blood of their chief. Aha ’All made bis escape, and when 
he attained his 16th year, he was aided by Alia Muhammad Klirin in an 
attempt to revenge his father, ancles, and brothers. He succeeded in taking 
Hidayat Khan, whom he slew. Two of that chief’s sons, Hussain A’nli 
Khan and Fath ’All Khan were sent to the Persian Court; and when the 
present king obtained the throne, he gave the former a small force to 
endeavour to recover Gilan. This chief ordered two of his men to conceal 
themselves in a wood to assassinate A7ca ’Ali, as he passed along a road 
in their vicinity ; they were successful in doing so ; and the relations of 
that chief, alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lanlcaran, and claimed 
the protection of Mustafa Klian, 7'alish. The reigning monarch invited 
them to return to their family possessions of Shaft. On his sending a 
sealed Karan as the most sacred of all pledges, they came back ; but they 
thought of nothing but revenge ; day and night they watched the move- 
ments of Hussain Kuli Klian; at last one of the brothers of Aka ’Ali suc- 
ceeded in shooting him, as he was riding along the road. There has yet,” 
the writer, who gives this account, states, “ appeared no man of courage 
among the descendants of Hidayat Klian ; but. the murdered Hussain Kuli 
has left an infant son ; and if this boy prove worthy of his family, he will 
no doubt revenge the blood of his father.” At the period this account was 
written, A.D. 1810, the feud between the families of Sliafti and Rislifc had 
continued about seventy years. 

To proceed ; it is very usual for tbe heir of a person, who has been 
murdeved, to demand not only goods and horses, but one or more of the 
nearest female relations of the murderer in marriage. The person, who 
receives a bride in this manner, neither pays tbe customary sums to his 
father-in-law (Shir balm), nor settles a dowry on his wife ; 683 it is not 
unusual to demand two or three females, from the family of the murderer, 
for the heir and nearest relations of the deceased. This is deemed the 
best of all modes of ending the feud, as it binds those in ties of kindred, 
who were before the most inveterate enemies. 


The tribes of Persia have very different usages relative to forgiveness 
of murder; some have a pride in being considered implacable, and invari- 
ably exact life for life ; but this is certainly not. common. If ^a person be- 
longing to a tribe desire forgiveness for a murder that bo has committed, 
it is usual for liim to hang a sword round his neck with a black cord, and 
to go in that suppliant manner to the heir, and declare, when he approaches 
him, that he comes to receive liis doom. Though the laws of honour almost 
always restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is verr rare that 
oven tbe mandates of his superiors can compel one of theso fierce barba- 
rians to save his life by- what he deems an unmanly and abject submission. 
When a man of a wandering tribe, or a poor citizen, who has committed 
murder, is condemned to pay the price of blood, but cannot, raise tbe 
amount, required, it. is customary to oblige him to wear a largo iron collar 
round his neck, and to beer from all lie meets, till lie collect enough to < is- 
charge the fine. The persons, who carry this symbol of their guilt am 
repentance, arc tbo most importunate of mendicants. 

5,3 Shirbnlin (or price of mill:) is tin* money, .Vc.. lisunllv sent to the father-in-law t° 
distribute among the attendants of the bride. for tlieir sen iors to bor during Her ■ -• 

This is not usnnllv received by men of wealth ami position, hut is common among 
classes. The meanings, given by Richardson, are. I think, incorrect. - , 



dmvn on the fcpot, find itindo ov 


(or TmVnjjnl), or promise! KHtb-tnont, vrUirl, i" bound* to bo mW »fo*r 

divorce, or dcmlw The hridoV dowry, or pre-enti pvrn hrr bj *‘ rr p- « j 

including clothe? ami furniture of nil hinds, whirli *!»<* bring* to her Im.-biml, I i 
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Chapter XXIII - deemed independent of the king of that country. The ?mn!l island of 

Kharak is the only one, in which there is a garrison of his troop-;. He 

however, claims a right of sovereignty over them all. 

It is the custom for the principal officers of the empire, and the chiefs 
of tribes, who are employed, or dwell, at a distance, to have a part of their 
family at the capital. These hostages (for such they are deemed) are 
always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, unless where the person, for 
whose fidelity they are a pledge, is suspected of treason. When he act will v 
rebels, they are sometimes put to death j hut examples of this spveritV 
are not frequent. The dread of their occurrence, however, while it retains 
numbers in the path of duty, makes every vtiler, who is at all independent, 
refuse, as long as he is able to do so, to comply with this custom : and his 
consenting to send his eldest son, or any part of his family, to remain at 
court, is always considered as a token of complete submission. 

The condition of the principal feudatories of Persia has been noticed. 
These, though tliej' acknowledge tlic* paramount, power of the monarch, 
have always denied his right of interference in the internal government of 
their country. The Wall, or prince of Georgia, whose territories have 
(179) recently become a province of Russia, held for many years, the first rank 
among those great tributaries. The Wall of Ardahin, in Kurdistan, still 
enjoys the dignity and privileges, that belonged to his ancestors. This 
chief exercises all the functions of a sovereign within the limits of his 
hereditary possessions. His system of government is, in its general features, 
the same as that established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal 
authority is limited b}- the situation in which lie is placed ; for lie is 
checked in the exerciso of Iiis power by the fear of the superior lord; as 
well as the necessity of preserving that attachment to his person, which 
’constitutes his strength. 


Though there are several cities in Kurdistan, the military tribes of 
that country seldom inhabit either towns or considerable village?, nor do 
they assemble, except for purpose of war, in large encampments. The 
dwelling of tlic native of this province is often solitary ; ami whether the 
Kurds reside in houses or tents, it is seldom that more than a few families 
dwell together. (The La-/. aids arc remarkable for having their habitation* 
similar to the Kurds). This custom, whether it arises from (ho nature of 
the country, or from adherence to ancient usage, is calculated to retard 
every progress to improvement. We have, as mentioned in the ilOili ClriptcT, 
evidence of the inhabitants of this country continuing in an unchanged 
state for more than twenty centuries Neither the rays of civilization, 
which enlightened Persia under Nnuslurwnn, nor those that slumo upon 
the neighbouring provinces of Arabia and Turkey under (lie uio-t celebrat- 
ed of tbo Caliphs, ever penetrated amid the wilds ot Kurdi-tun, though 
these were situated in the immediate vicinity oi Madn’in (Ctesiphotn 
and of Baghdad. The Kurd saw and despised a knowledge, which win 
accompanied by tin effeminacy and luxury, that rendered mm uiore 
subject to flic oppression and cruelty of his vutors. He enjoy id p 1 '’ 
savage freedom, and felt a prirle in the privation-- nnd^ bard-hip* to which 
lie was exposed, when he regarded them as associated with hi** ittdcpeudetttv. 
It is not surprising that religion should never have made nay great 
progress amid such a people. There is no proof ol tle-’.r ever having h-' ,- u 
•/onions followers of the worship of Zoroaster, and, though they nmv pnde>- Ik' 1 
faith of Mn/uimmnd. they are, in general, not only inattentive to the Mth-nitt- e, 
but careless ill the observance of the ceremonies it pre-ei ibes. In -Vt/.-nv, 
which is the capital of Ardahin, there are mo'-qttes and prie-t* ; and m 
these the shara’, or written law, is observed in m arly tie- -nine matit'-r 
in other parts of IVr-ia. The principal distinction nt h-- from too-' M ■*"" 
inhabitants of Kurdistan being' Stint* ; and their buy,, ate, i|U'">t-:*| 

founded on the interpretation of the authorities, which arc ic«j-.vtr.M'y 
that sect. Among the ruder tribe- of this proximo, the •h.ttra’, or wntl' U 
law, meets with little attention. They continue to le govrtm-d 
of their forefathers, and viehl an oh-dien.-.* to their c :i*-t, 


ti-ages 


■ \ 

e Jo- 


lie repays by hi- protection, ami by ex*-! 


si-dug hi- aiithru ,t v, on fit! 
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Chapter XXIII. of individuals (Arbabl), and from every species of goods and merchandize. 

Before the time of Nadir Shall, a great proportion of land had been granted 

tor the support of the ecclesiastical establishment. 686 Personal estates had 
also increased, during the long period of tranquillity which Persia had 
enjoyed tinder the Suffavfan dynasty, to a great extent ; but Nadir, as has 
been before stated, seized that property, which had been appropriated for the 
support of the ecclesiastical body ; and, amid the revolutions that have 
succeeded his usurpation, almost all the principal families of Persia have 
perished, and their estates fallen into the possession of the crown. A very 
small portion of that territory, which once belonged to the hierarchy of the 
country, lias been restored. The priests 58 ? are, at present, chiefly supported 
by pecuniary stipends ; and a deduction from the revenue is admitted in 
every province to pay the judges of the courts of s liar a/ to keep colleges 
and mosques in repair, and to maintain religious establishments. I possess 
no documents that can enable me lo state, with any correctness, the exact 
provision made for the priesthood in Persia. The Mujtahids, or chief 
pontiffs, usually live upon their own means, or have lands assigned them. 
If there are any Waif or charity lands, in the province to which they 
belong, they are placed under their management. The Peshnamaz, or chief 
officiating priests at the mosques, have salaries, 588 but manv of the most 
respected of this class perform the duty gratuitously. The Shaikh- 
ul-ishlm, Kaztois, &c ., have all fixed salaries. In the city of Isfahan, the 
sums, paid to persons of this description, were estimated at 10,000 tumans 
per annum. The annual pay of the Sliaikh-ul-lslam at Shiraz was 2,000 
tumans. 


Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry of the province on terms 
very favourable to the cultivator. These terms are said to have been settled by 
Nanshlrwan the Just. They are certainly of great antiquity. When the 
crop lias been measured on the ground, 589 by an officer appointed for the 
purpose, if the seed be supplied bj' government, it is returned, and ten per 
cent, of the whole is next put aside for reapers and thrashers ; after which, 
the crop that remains is equally divided between the cultivator and the 
king. In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that the 
cultivator in some parts of the kingdom, pays two-thirds to the king. 
Lands that are the property of individuals 600 pay according to their situa- 
tion in respect to water. When that is certain and obtained from a flowing 
<182) stream, they pay 20 per cent, of their produce, after deducting seed, and 
the allowance before stated for reapers and tbrasliers. If watered from 
aqueducts. 601 they pay 15 per cent., and if from wells or reservoirs, only 
five. 503 Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to sow those 
government lauds, the crops of which depend solelj T upon rain. If the cul- 
tivator find the seed, ten per cent, only is demanded for the king. Another 
manuscript states 20 per cent. ; but when this is the case, it is probable go- 
vernment find the seed. This crop is sometimes abundant, but often fails 
altogether. This description of land, if it belongs to individuals, is seldom 
cultivated ; when it is, the proprietor pays 5 per cent, on the actual produce. 

The mode of settlement that has been described, applies to what is 
termed, the summer harvest (iSaifi). In that of winter (shatwi), rice is the 
only grain, the cultivation of which is regulated by the same rules. _ The 
seed of every thing else, that is sown at this season of the yeiu, is furnished 
by the cultivator. The crop is divided into three parts, of which one only 
is the property of government. Private estates pay 15 per cent, ot tjio 
produce on winter crops. The time of sowing also varies according to the 
' difference of climes j in the provinces of ’Irn£, Jurarbaijan and Pars, the 

summer crop is reaped between the middle of the month of June and the 

end of July. 503 In the more arid regions of Persia, it is much earlier. A 


536 Which had been equally enriched by the generosity of the kings of tho S uffanan 
dynasty, and by the piety of their subjects.— (Malcolm). , 

s8 ‘ The priests are styled ” lords of the turban ” as they wear exceedingly long > 
.some 'of them having tnrhans as much as thirty yards in length; they are almost invar; i 
white . 

sss From font to twelve hundred piastres per annum.— (Malcolm.) 

599 Lit. “ As it stands,” which evidently means before it is reaped.— (Malcolm.) j j 

690 The estates of individuals are of different tenures, some aro free ; others pay a- 
quit rent ; and some of a tenure not unlike our copyhold ; tboy aro held by deeds for nine . 
years, renewable on paying a fine o£.n years' rent.— (Malcolm.) c t 

591 There is nothing of greater value in Persia than water; and the government 
and keep aqueducts in repair : hut tho cnltivator is usually mado to pay for watering . 
and gardens, in a proportion that exceeds tho expenditure, and constitutes tho right o 1 J 
ing water into a source of revenue.— (Malcolm.) j tjio 

Tho duty on estates is generally farmed by tho owners, which prevents troaoie 
vexatious interference of tho subordinato officers of tliorevcnne with tho landholder. ^ 

593 Lit. " From the end o£ Juza to tho eud of Sartan.” These nre the astronomical ' . 

the months used in Persia. Tho following is, I believe, tho fall list ; Jadi (Capncornnj) • ' 

Dalw (Aquarius) February ; Hut (Pisces) March ; Hamal (Aries) April ; Timur (Ta n asj ^ 

Juza (Gemini) Juno; Sartan (Cancer) July; Asad (I.co) August; bambala (1 .irgV) t 

■ber; Miztin (Libra) October; 'Al.rab (Scorpio) November; Hans (Sagittarius) Pcccn 
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Chapter XXIII. those who lure them - When they belong to individuals, the government 
clamis 20 per cent, of their computed annual profits. The revenue terms, 
bai-slmtnan (or numbering of individual's heads), and Khaiia-shumfiri for 
numbering of families/, are used in Persia to describe the inodes of collect- 
ing the ground rents and share of shop profits, in cities and towns, and 
the manner of levying the duties from the wandering tribes; these imports 
are made, not agreeably to the actual condition of houses or families but as 
they are rated. , ’ 


The principles', however, upon which the whole of the fixed revenue of 
Peisia is settled, are at once just and moderate; and the system is so perfectly 
understood, that it is attended with neither difficulty nor oppression; hut 
unfortunately for that, country, its monarchs have never been satisfied' with 
the produce of this revenue ; and the justice and moderation of the estab- 
lished assessment have only served to make the inhabitants of Persia feel 
more sensibly those irregular and oppressive taxes, to which they are con- 
tinually exposed. 58s The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and 
extraordinary presents.^ The usual presents to the king are those 589 made 
Ell 1 n l ,ali P ky all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, 
ministers, and all other officers in high charge, al the feast of Kauroz, 
or the vernal equinox. These gifts are regulated by the nature of the office, 
and the wealth of the individual, and consist of the best of the produce of 
every part of the kingdom. Sometimes a large sum of money is given, and 
this is always the most acceptable that can be made. There is a necessity 
for every officer of high rank making this annual offering - , which is, 
indeed, deemed part of the revenue ; and, ns such, falls ultimately upon 
the farmers, cultivators, and manufacturers. The amount presented on this 
occasion is generally regulated by usage; to fall short, is loss of office; and 
to exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute, paid to the king of Persia by 
those princes and chiefs who own him as their paramount lord, is transmitted 
at this season, and may r he classed under the same head as the other presents 
given at the Nauroz. We are assured that the receipts from this branch of 
revenue amount to nearly as much as two-fifihs of the fixed revenue of the 
kingdom; and we are moro reconciled to a belief of this fact, from a 
knowledge that one governor of a province has, for several years past, never 
made an annual present of less than 100,000 tumans. Mr. Morier, who 
saw the offerings presented to the king on the feast of Nauroz, A.D. 1808, 
states that the peshlcash, or offering, of II ajf Muhammad Iii issnin Khan 
was “fifty-five mules, each covered with a fine Kashmir shawl, and carrying 
a load of 1,000 tumans/” This respectable nobleman, wlio is minister of 
finance,'’ 00 and governor of Isfahan and all the districts subordinate to that 
city, derives bis power, to make these splendid offerings to his sovereign, 

. from the general improvement of the country committed to his charge. 


Besides the usual tribute from dependent princes and chiefs, and presents 
from officers in high rank, which are made at the Nanroz, there are 
extraordinary presents of a less defined nature, but which are also of 
very considerable amount. It is, not customary to collect duties in camp; 
but the merchants, admitted to attend it, are expected tq give collectively a 
large offering in money to the king. Every person appointed to high em- 
ploy makes a present, as a token ot his gratitude ; and this amount, which 
is usually settled before bis nomination, may often be deemed the purchase 
money of his station. Monopolies are not unknown in Persia ; but tins in- 
vidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common. The produce ot 
fines imposed on crimes by the courts of ’Urf, or customary' law, and of in- 
voluntary presents, extorted from those who are suspended or dismissed 
from employment, which are-levied on the pretext of delinquency, is very 
considerable; and we are not surprised when informed, that the amount, an- 
nually collected from these and other sources, equally corrupt and oppres- 
sive, lias been estimated at 600,000 tumans ; a sum equal to one-fifth of m° 


503 Lit. “ Hat the monarchs of Persia' have never been 


.„ satisfied with this .amount of 

revenue, but have harassed and afflicted the people by other means and ways, nnd unt o 
taken (impositions) from them under every sort of name ; among which may ho m out in 
PesbWnsh, or offerings.” . , , „ .* 

The word nnbar, in tbe Persian translation, is evidently a misprint - ; nnmi, with «» 
the end, is meant ; it is the plural of linluv, and signifies “roads, paths, tracts.' _ .. . 

Ta’iiruf means “ knowing each other, mutnnl acquaintance," and is : usually <11 
to presents given by wav of introduction, among equals; offering to n superior being ■ c 
posliknsh. Malcolm states, that there is every reason to coucliide, that tins nsa ^®* c ” tom ( ,f 

" -oni 

. , . .cuts 

petty ruler 
form 


inn a principal part of the rovenuc of tho paramount prince. 

e«> xho w ord “ iim'ayyir-i-mninulifc," used “ for minister of 
tebnidson’s Dictionary. *A um’aryir is nn officer entrusted .wit 


of finance," is not to found m 

Richardson’s Dictionary. A mn'nyyir is nn oflicer entrusted -with the assay iny of i'.e a 
fixing of price currents. Sic . ; nud hence mu’uy.Ytr*i*inamaUk 1ms been ^ 

modern Persian to express “ tho minister of finance." 
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Chapter XXIH 


Tho chief ministers of tho court of Persia enjoy a very considerable 
though indirect, power, from being the medium of representation to a 
sovereign, who generally acts from the impulse of tho moment, and whose 
decisions must consequently ho much regulated by the sentiments of those 
in whom he reposes confidence. This kind of power, of doing good or evi j 
by secret or open communication with the king, belongs, in .a greater or 
loss degree, to all the officers of bis government, and the domestics of his 
•household 5 and, ns the nature of absolute power makes it impossible that 
persons so immediately attached to the monarch should bo amenable to any 
inferior tribunal, it follows that this class should be entirely subject to his 
will. It is impossible, from the shape of the government, that the condi- 
tion of this class of persons should bo otherwise than it is; and no small 
proportion of that security, which the vest of the community enjoy, may bo 
referred to tho danger, in which thoso near tho king continually stand; 
for, unless ho be very weak, or very unjust, it is hazardous for any of his 
ministers, or courtiers, to commit violence or injustice in his name. 


The governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in nearly the 
same relation to the king, as In's ministers ; and when we reflect on the 
facility, which the habits of tho Persian monarch afford to bis subjects of 
preferring complaints, (for every individual, who resides at tlio capital, or 
has the means of going to it, may find an opportunity, 001 of personally com- 
municating with the king) and that policy, which dictates attention to 
them, we must be satisfied that, in a rudo and half civilized community, 
the exerciso of the absolute power of tho sovereign, over those to whom be 
delegates liis authority, is essential to preserve the people at large from the 
oppression and rapacity of potty rulers. 

Though a great proportion of the kings of Persia may be deemed 
capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples, in the history of 
that country, of tbeir exercising tlieir absolute prerogative, except over 
those whom usage, and the condition of the state "they govern, have 
placed at their disposal ; bat this class has of late become more numerous 
from the frequent wars and rebellions, with which the kingdom 
has been afflicted. Amid scenes of revolution, neither life nor property 
is safe, as the peaceable inhabitants of the country are dragged into 
a participation of tlxe crimes of the different individuals, who are aspir- 
(187) ing to the crown; and that very weakness, which compelled them to 
acknowledge one pavty, too often invites the other to plunder them ; hut 
it is never considered that a monarch can be justified, unless under the 
circumstances which have been mentioned, in seizing the property, or taking 
the life, of any of his subjects, not in his immediate employ. 

The king of Persia always exercises his power, as the chief magistrate 
of the ’Urf, or customary law, in his own capital, and the district surround- 
ing it; and all civil and criminal cases, after being examined by subordinate 
officers of justice, are submitted to bim for decision. His numerous occupa- 
tions compel him, in the performance of this part of his duty, to. trust, in a 
great degree,- to others, or to form a very hasty judgment on the cases 
brought before bim ; and this summary proceeding, added to the mode of 
execution, which is generally in bis presence, and is always inflicted by execu- 
tioners, 003 who attend his person, often give a character of barbarous 
tyranny to acts of the most exemplary justice. We generally find that, 
in a country like Persia, the inhabitants of the capital, who are under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the monarch, are the happiest and the best 
governed. Tbeir temper is of more consequence to the despot, than that 
of any other part of his subjects; and they are, therefore, treated with more 
lenity and consideration. They are seldom exposed to be tyrannized over 
by any other than the sovereign ; and, assuredly, of all the evils which belong 
to absolute power, the greatest is the necessary delegation of its vast 
authority to mean and sordid agents, whose minds must, from their condi- 
tion, be 'insensible to many of the higher motives that may be expected 
to influence the conduct of the chief ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided at the capital of Persia, 
have felt a very natur-al horror at the tyranny of particular sovereigns ; an a 
have given, in consequence, an exaggerated picture of the condition of teat 
country. One writer (Chardin) affirms that " the Persians expect injustice 
from their kings he informs us, that a person often exclaims, when spenlr- 


<i0 ' The nsnal time is at the morning satam, “levde.” A short time ago, an English 
artillery sergeant, employed in disciplining the Persian troops, availed himself of this “ * 
comstance to prefer a complaint to the king against a paymaster, mho had Kept baCL ' 
pay. He succeeded in his application for Tedress-, and the proceeding, on his part, 
considered perfectly regular.— (Malcolm.) • j „„„ >■ „nd 

“-They are termed. “Farrash-i-gbasmab” or “ servants of anger or violence, o 
always attend the king, and are ready, at every moment, to execute his commands.— (.iuaicoiwy 
See also Appendix 0. 
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ing of another who is oppressive, “ Pud slid hi mfkunnd ” (Ho nets the king) ; Chsp.e. 
and if they experience violence from any one, they exclaim, “ Mngar 
padsluihe tu " (Povliaps thou art a king) ; but these idiomatic phrases only 
prove that they recognise an unlimited power in their sovereign, which 
they will admit in no other person ; they do not imply his interpretation 
of them; but that the king has a power, which belongs to none other, and 
not that he is a tyrant.. Tbo same author, whoso experience was very great, 
and whose local knowledge was very minute, after a detail -of the caprice 
and cruelty of the kings of Persia, upon which the philosophers of hi? 
country have grounded many jnst, and somo erroneous, opinions, conclude* 
with the following remarkable observation: “After all, 1 never saw, and 
never heard of, the king committing any outrageous act of violence, 
unauthorized by a public procedure, against any person, not in the cbn« of 
courtiers, or public officers of government.” With respect to the latter, 
ho very truly states “that the danger they incur does not diminish th-ir 
solicitude for employment.. They listen attentively to tbo account* they 
hear of those countries, whoro life and property arc secure, but the impr-'— fl5S) 
sion made upon their minds is of the same character as that, which n : : ■* 
meu receive, when told of the joys of the other world. It is nnaccunr 
by any desire to leave that which they inhabit.” This writer also oh-- rve ; 
and with truth, that, in a government like Persia, it would he i:np'.*-:b!o 
to adopt any other than the most prompt and rigorous u-.'Cc-.’.r*? 
when a great offender is concerned. It is, indeed, obvious, that a noth’ 
of rank (particularly the chief of a tribe) would, almo.-t alwavs. Lav*- the 
means of escaping punishment; and tbo monarch is forced "therefore to 
proceed with caution lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty individual be 
should hazard his own safety, or tho peace of his country, 'it jh hom th,< 0 
causes, that, marks of favour aud honorary dresses not 'nmimallv precede 
disgrace and death. The victim is decorated for the sacrific'-ntul th» 
dagger of assassination is employed to perform the office of the Vyy 0r d of 
justice. ' ' ‘ ' 
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ami wo Imve n»t, in IVutisn h is ton - , imolhor oxfimplo of so violent (in act of 
nut iiorftv. If the ,ovm..;-o) ho rostmhw,}, by tt sense of Jim religion lw pro- 
n J"' u deference lor tlu> general feeling of those whom ho governs from 
oppressing the religmua order, in- is „„ | 0sS prevented hv usage, nt.ii the nupre- 
1wn<um ,,! exciting u,. t .rot. di-c-mienf. „r oprn row.lt, fi-om interfering with l), e 
r-lahli-ljotl mi-tmiK of Mm military tribe.- of bis dominions ; ami even the civil 
tninohos of the |Hiimlation of l’oiKia, nmv, tinier in oases of in-tim-eiion, 
ho |.r..no titled as exempt fnitn Mith-ring^ manner, from f Ji«. t vmn- 

) V “. 1 of tin- per.-onal authority of the immurdi of that counter. 

Jlioir it Vos itttd properly tun generally -enure, aides' under the sentence of 
^ Inw; llmitj'li fli^ir judges tntd cun impost* Jines, 

inffirf corporjif puiimfiux'nt, iunl ^^ntenre u > J)k*v )mvc do pmret* of 

ifireetint' funded proi.erty of inheritance to he seized or alienated, unless 
for the -lit isfti.v.ioii of creditors; and we rannot. have tt hotter pi oof of tlm 
(loottrtly of private ••-* if..,- than a knowledge that, during the latter rear.* of 
fito •Siitfuviun dynasty, laud sold for Jo and J»0 years* pnroliase ; and that 
all tlie late revolutions, which have alllieteil I’ersia, anil the heavy impo.-i- 
lintis, that littvo heen laid upon the inhabitants of that country, have never 
reduced it below one-halt of its- former value. About toil years ago, land 
in tlio vicinity of Sldriiz was sold at |J years* purchase, which was deemed 
a very low price. 


The Util" nominates whomsoever he pleases, to he governors of pro- 
vinces and principal collector- of the revenue; hut the militnrv tribe will 
only obey a leader, who belong- to (lie familv of their chiefs t am! tho 
Uni*; is not always tilde to interrupt' the regular succession. When he 
appoints, or, more properly speaking, supports, a chief who is di-agrocnble 
to tin* tribe, their violent discontent and insulmrdiuntion often compel him 
to vovoUo (In' measure he lias adopted. The principal niagi-l rates of cities, 
(Kalantnr.-) who act under the governor, and tho.se appointed to preside 
over ditlereut wards (Kiel Klntdas), must, as lias been before stated, not 
ottlv he natives of the city, but. person* 5 who are agreeable to the majority 
of tit- inhabitants. 'litese oflicers, tli<*refore, and tin* magistrates of , 
towns and oi villages, may almost bo said to be elective. The* effect, of 
this m stout is to render the situation oi the magistrate of a town like 
that of a chief of a tribe; and we often find that it fs hereditary in a 
particular family. A magistrate so chosen may occasionally bend before a 
storm lie cannot resist, ami become an in-trament of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; but all bis natural feelings, mid the interest of himself ami Ids suc- 
cessors, must dispose him to use what, power lm lias, lor tho protection of 
las fellow citizens; and the custom, therefore, which grants to the inhabi- 
tants of Persia (his right of influencing the nomination of their immediate 
superiors, is very effective in preserving them from some of tho worst, evils 
of tt despotic rule. This privilege, ns has been mentioned, is extended to all 
the principal tradesmen and artisans of Persia. In every great city, each 
class bus us head (Mu/.-addam), whom the general voice has raised to that 
condition; ami, through this person, all particular imposts laid upon tho 
trade, or manufacture, to which (In* party belongs, are paid, while alt 
grievances arc represented through the same channel. 

There is no country, in which men enjoy more personal freedom, in 
regard to their place of residence, than in Persia. All ranks, except those 
in the public service, or slaves, (who are not numerous) may go where they 
choose within the kingdom, or leave it whenever they desire to do so. 'ihero 
is no passport required ; the government never offer any obstruction to.au 
individual following hi- own inclination in this particular; and the facility, 
with which men can remove from the effects of tyranny, may be deemed one 
of their securities against its oppression. There are some exceptions to this 
rule. The male Armenians in Persia may leave that kingdom, but. they 
cannot remove tho females of their family without a passport, which is sel- 
dom obtained but with great trouble and expense. 

We have already stated, that the confusion, 

Persia between the courts of Sham 1 and ’Urf (written 
has been purposely promoted, not. only by the monarch 
enjov power. It is a great source of illicit emolument. 

puie, (except on points expressly limited to the decisio., - - 

the favour of. the king, or of those civil or military officers, who are vestec 
with his authority, is essential ; and it is generally sought by the uws 
corrupt means. It is quite impossible to define the exact nature 0 5 
system, which varies with the character of the chief ruler, and ot those, 
whom ho employs, and which is more og less oppressive, as he is modem 0 
and just, or venal and rapacious. In a country where the law, as t i 
termed, is administered in so summary a manner, and where decisions w 0 
given at the moment, and upon a hurried examination of facts, men vvi i 


ich prevails m 
customary law) 
, by all those who 
* tvx mtcpR of dis- 
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the best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence ; and those Chapter XXI1L 

■who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, hnvo the easy means of 

doin«' so under the form of justice. The principal chock upon the conduct 
of subordinate governors is an appeal to the throne, which those, whom they 
oppress can always make, as no person can prevent, an -individual in Persia 
from seeking that relief; and when ho reaches court, he is certain of atten- 
tion ; for, supposing even that there is no disposition to redress the 
injured, it is by an accumulation of these complaints against tho governors 
of provinces and cities, that the king and his ministers furnish themselves 
with matter of accusation, which either affords a pretext for removing and 

plundering tho party accused, or of compelling him to share with them 
the spoils, lie has obtained hy the abuse of bis power. It is impossible for 
the most, virtuous public oflicor to guard against those accusations, which 
are often brought forward by tho intriguing efforts of his enemies; and 
when the court is corrupt, innocence is no socurity. Men in high station, 
therefore, may bo said to bo compelled to violence and extortion by tho 
character of the system. They must provido themselves with the only 
means, bv which they can satisfy tlie cupidity of their superiors, and save 
themselves from disgrace and punishment. 

The same species of corruption, which prevails in the judicial adminis- 
tration, pervades that of tho collection of tho revenue ; but oppression in 
this branch is attended with more difficulty ; as it is not unusual for whole 
villages and districts to rise against it ; and, when tho distance prevents (191) 
tlieir going in n body to tho capital, they send deputies. This proceeding is 
seldom adopted with a hope of obtaining redress, but it is almost certain 
to stop the progress of abuse; for no porson, unless very poworfnlly 
supported, dare continue to oppress thoso who have carried their complaints 
before tho king. 


The situation of the public ollicers in Persia, froili tho highest to tho 
lowest rank, appears precarious, and full of anxiety and danger ; yet there is 
no country, in which employment is more eagerly sought. It always gives 
consequence, and sometimes wealth ; and all who attain it seem desirous 
of grasping as much as they can, without a very flagrant violation of law 
and justice. The higher ranks are, in seme degree, restrained by a regard 
for that popularity, which gives them strength ; and llie lower, by a fear of 
the punishment which follows detection and oxposure. Tho situation of the 
deputy magistrates and collectors of districts Ml between rapacious and 
violent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, and a rude 
and turbulent populace, who are reluctant to pay even just dues, must 
however, he very miserable." A few years ago, when tho prince, who is 
governor-general of Pars, called upon the officers of his court to know what 
punishment he should inflict upon a very notorious thief, who had just been 
seized ; “ Make him ” said a noble, whoso age and tho loss of his sightdind 
privileged to speak his sentiments with freedom, “ tho manager of a district 
in F ars ; ! can conceive no crime,” he added, “ for which such an appoint- 
ment would not be an adequate punishment.” 


The despotic and cruel system of government, which has long pre- 
vailed in'Persia, has not subdued the spirit of the natives of that kingdom; 
nor has it impoverished them in that degree, which might have been ex- 
pected. The ministers and chief nobles appear to he in tho enjoyment of 
affluence ; and ail persons in the public service seem to have ample means 
of supporting themselves and their families. Some of the merchants and 
principal inhabitants of towns are possessed of considerable property; and 
among the other classes of the people, though few arc rich, there seem to be 
hardly any in actual want. I should pronounce, as far as my own obser- 
vation went, that there are fewer mendicants in Persia than in any country 
I ever saw. The lower classes may', in a considerable degree, owe their 
exemption from penury to their fine climate and productive soil, and to their 
industry and frugal habits ; but, in Persia, ns in other countries, falsehood 
and deceit keep lace with tyranny and injustice ; and the abuses of the 
government, and the constant changes to which it is exposed, appear to 
have more effect upon the moral, than oil the physical, condition of the 
people. In Persia, every man complains of his poverty and of the violence 
ot the government; but this complaint as often proceeds from a desire to 
avoid oppression, as from its actual pressure. The system is bad, and those 
who, suffer from it, naturally hate the persons by whom it is administered ; 
and to this feeling, which is destructive of all social' ties between the rulers 
and those whom they govern, we may, in a great degree, attribute 
the constant recurrence of those internal troubles in Persia, which have, 


604 Every province in Persia is divided antobaluks, or districts, to each of which there is 
a separate sirabit or manager, whose duty usually combines that of magistrate and collector. 
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Chapter XKHL 
(192) 


Army of Persia. 

(193) 


for so long a period, exposed that country to a succession of civil wars and 
vq vo itifcions * 


. Tlie character of the persons entrusted with the government of pro- 
vinces must always have a considerable influence on the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people. 005 The Caliphs, while they held that kingdom, divided 
it among military leaders ; and the conquerors from Tartary, who estab- 
lished their sovereignty over it, pursued the same system, but employed 
the princes of their own families in these high situations. Some of the 
Auffavian kings adopted this policy ; hut the last monarchs of that race 
confined their sons to the 7iaram, as is the modern usage of Turkey ; and, 
with the hope of increasing their revenue, and of preventing rebellion, 
they nominated men of low birth and civil pursuits to the office of super- 
intendents, or farmers, of provinces ; the consequence has been shown ; 
tranquillity was obtained, but the empire weakened. Nadir Shah, and his 
immediate successors, employed military chiefs in all the principal govern- 
ments ; and the reigning monarch lias divided almost the wholo of Persia 
among liis sons ; but lie places, with these princes, wazirs or ministers, 
whom lie considers in a great degree responsible for the internal govern- 
ment of the province. In some cases, a separate person is appointed 
superintendent of the revenue, and there is always an officer, nominated 
by the crown, to command the troops. When I first visited bhirriz in 
ISOO, the Prince //ussain ’Ah' Mfrza was Governor-General of Pars ; 
Chirngh ’All was bis wazir; Mirza Muhammad Khan, the son of J7aji 
Jbrabiin Khan, was the superintendent of revenue ; and Nn.srnlla Ivlmn, 
Karuguzalu, was commander of the forces. When I was there in 1810, 
the prince continued governor-general ; but Muhammad Na hi Khan held 
both the office of wazir and superintendent of revenue. Sndik Khan, a 
military chief of the itajar tribe, commanded the troops. It appears very 
difficult to pronounce on the merits of these opposite systems; that now 
pursued is certainly' the most generous; hut, though the conduct, of royal 
governors, who desire to attach those under their rule, and who nro above 
being the more purveyors of an avaricious court, may' give present pros- 
perity to tho kingdom, tho extent of future danger cannot bo concealed. 
On the occurrence of an accident to their common parent, whom they obey 
from habit and from duty, their condition becomes critical, if not desperate.; 
and submission, oven to an elder brother, is no security against llieir 
continuing an object of Ids suspicion. In such circumstances, rebellion, 
or flight from tho kingdom, present tho only roads to safety ; and the 
latter is not likely to ho contemplated, till all hopes nro abandoned of the 
former being successful. 

Wo shall cohcludo this chapter upon tho government of Persia, by a 
short view of the army of that state, which comprises a considerable 
body of irregular horse, furnished by the military tribes of the. country, 
and commanded by' their own chiefs ; n numerous irregular militia, raised 
and supported by the provinces and principal cities of the empire ; and a 
corps of infantry and artillery, clothed and disciplined in the European 
manner. 


The irregular horse of modern Persia are the same kind of troops 
which opposed the Romans ; mid they have preserved not only the habits, 
but the mode of fighting, of tlieir forefathers. The Persians now, it >* 
true, use a carbine instead of a bow. 000 As (he men are robust ami brave, 
and their horses active and strong, there cannot he a cavalry wnrt> suited 
for all the purposes of predatory warfare. The Persians assert, that their 
monarch can command a body of 80,000 of this description of troop-, who 
perform military service in return for grants of land, arid libei ty ol pasture. 
Every chief of a tribe is obliged to furnish n quota, proportionate to tie’ 
number of bis followers. (Horsemen are al-o furni-hed in other mo'Pj- 1 
find it stated in one manuscript, (bat tlio pos-e«--or of every water-tin. I lfl 
Persia was obliged to contribute a man, mount *<'1 and equipped f'’ r pubm’ M 
vice. 1 ntn not certain that the usage still exists ; but it is not more than > iX 
years ago since it was stated, by a Per-ian nobleman in high 1 !1 , ' 
omplov, to be one of the resources of the c-nntry ; it is on>hahb>, t.iotewro, 
(hat the <i litigation is recognized, and that vltmt tt;« tmr.-etnmi t- 
required, the owner of the mill pays a Mim of money to government ^ 
n remarkable fact that an u-.ige, similar to the above mention'd, V r ‘ ' vnj 
over mam' parts of Turkov). Knob h'>r<em:iti reeesv. 
himself and lior-e, mid a -mail annua! pay. 'I his seldom * 
tunnies i“r annum, and is paid by an ii--igr.ment on the r<- 
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persons, who receive ii, sometimes discount, sit u considerable loss. Each 
iiorsemnn lias also an annual allowance of two ass loads of grain. The 
officers of this body have a larger pay than tho men ; hut lew reeoivo 
moro than fifteen or twenty tannins per annum, and four or five ass loads 
of grain ; and the regulated value of an ass load of grain, if government 
pay it in money, is one tunuin. This cln-ks of tho army, unless there ho 
a prospect of plunder, or their own chief is in command, give their services 
very reluctantly. They are only obliged to attend n few months in the 
year ; and, if not engaged in activo hostilities, always return homo during 
the winter. 

The monarch of Persia lias, constantly near his person, n body of horse, 
which are termed, as a distinction, his slaves, or royal guards (Glmhiimin-i- 
shiihi'l. f ''' This favourite corps, which, at. present, does not- exceed three 
or four thousand men, is formed promiscuously from Georgian slaves, and 
the sons of llie first nobles of Persia. They are well armed, and well mount- 
ed. at. the public expense ; and their pay is not only better than that of die 
other troops, hut they are employed on every service, that is likely to add to 
their income. They receive from ‘JO to 80 tiimiins per annum ; and as this is 
usually given in an assignment upon the revenue, and they are allowed to 
go personally to receive it, they almost always exact- more then their due. 
This is not difficult : for tho veiy name of Ghnlam-i-slmln or " one of the 
king’s personal guards” throws a village, or district into alarm. Mach of 
llio princes of the blood, tlml is employed in a separate government, has 
a small body of Ghuhims or “personal guards,’’ who are upon the same foot- 
ing, in regard to their pay, equipments and employment, as those of tho 
king. 

Almost, nil the population of Persia are armed { ’ and there is a 
militia in every part of the country, which is equally formed from men of 
wandering tribes, and the inhabitants of cities and villages. TI>o usual 
duties oft l>i« militia are to defend their homes, and to aid the police. They aro 
maintained by the province, town, or village, to which they belong : hut, 
when employed with t In* army, or in distant garrisons, they receive pay 
from government / 0 Tho number of this registered militia is stated to 
exceed 100,000 men. They provide their own clothing and arms. Tho 
former is the common dross of the country to which they belong; the latter 
usually consists of a matchlock, cl " sabre and dagger. Tho militia has no 
further discipline than that of obeying their own officers; and neither tho 
men of this class, nor the irregular horse, will submit, to he commanded by 
any hut those of their own body, whom they deem their superiors. 

Before tho reign of Shall ’Abbas tho Groat, (lie only army of Persia was 
the irregular horse, and tho common infantry or militia of the country. 
This, monarch, with the desire of opposing tho Turkish janissaries, and 
from a wish to check tho overgrown power of the Khans, or chief of tribes, 
formed a corps of 1 2,000 infantry, and a rude park of artillery. Ho also 
raised a body of 1 2,000 horse, which wero commanded by tho favonrito 
officers of court. Through tho aid of this force of infantry and cava by, 
who wero indiscriminately formed from men of military tribes and 
Georgian slaves, and who wero entirely dependent, upon tho monarch, ’Abbas, 
and his immediate successors, woro able to keep in check, and ultimately to 
destroy, tho power of tho great Khans, or chiefs of military tribes, whoso 
followers had beforo constituted the whole force of tho kingdom, and who 
were first reduced to 30,000 men, and ultimately, so broken and discouraged, 
that they ceased to ho formidable cither to tho monarch of tho country, or 
his enemies. Tho spirit and strength of this branch of the army of Persia 
has been revived by those scenes of turbulence and war, with which that 
country has been afflicted during tho last century; and llio army of AM 
Muhammad Khfin consisted of irregular horse and infantry, a few unwieldy 
pieces of cannon, and a number of zainburaks, or camel swivels ; but tho 
present monarch has, with a view of opposing tho Russians, and of 
strengthening his internal government, formed a body of regular infantry 
and artillery, which already amount to 20,000 men ; and part of this now body 
of troops, who have boon latterly trained by English officers, aro clothed, 

807 Tho term of Ghulam, or slave, has always boon given ns a title to tho personal guards 
ot Eastern monarchs. If tho sou of tho first noblo in Persia is admitted among tho guards, 
ho claims tho title of Glralam-i-shuh or “ tho slavo of tho King.” — (Malcolm). 

81,3 In Persia, ovory man is armed with a sword and a dagger, and may have firo-arms. — 
(Malcolm). 

8OT Lit. “ Bnt, when they aro with tho army, or told off and detached for garrison duty 
in any distant provinco, or advanced post, thoy roccivo pay from tho government.” 

S&khlu is a Turki word, meaning “ an advanced post, or frontier fort.” 

Tho ir pay, when employed, (Malcolm states) , is from five to sovon tumans per annum, 
and from two to three ass loads of grain. 

810 Tnfangi fatila, i.e., a gun with a match. 
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Chapter XXIII- avmetl. and paid by government, and established on a footing ouite dicHn/.f 
from the militia of the country. n 

Tito disciplined infantry of Persia consists of tiro great divisions, called 
tlio Snrltnz (or the resolute), and the -Ifnihnz (or the contemners of life). Tho 
former, which consists of twelve corps of one thousand men each, has been 
raised and is maintained by the Prince ’Abbas Mirefi, the beir ’apparent. 
This division is composed of men of particular tribes and districts. There 
are two regiments of the tribe of Afshiir, two of that of SbaAvU-i, hro of 
Maraud;, one of the inhabitants of Jr wan, one of those of Tabriz ami its 
vicinity, one of /farajudagln. one of Kangfdu, one of Mn7;addam, and ono of 
Pamlmlu. All the men, of whom this division is fovmed. are natives of the 
province of A ravbavjau, which is under llto immedialo government of their 
, royal commander. The Prince 'Abbas Mirza has also- raised a regular 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of 1,200 men, and a corps of horse artillery, of 
(195) sufficient strength to man twenty field pieces. Both these corps are formed 
of men from (he, different military tribes. Tito wliolo of this body of troops 
was first, disciplined by French officers, and afterwards by English. It has, 
however, chiefly owed the efficiency it, has attained, to (ho character of 
’Ablins Mir/.h, who has laboured to assimilate it both in appearance and 
equipments, <o the regular armies of Europe. The pay of tiie troops, of 
which it. is composed, is superior to (lint of any other class of troops in 
Persia. The pay of the ofliccvs is from -10 to 500 tumans per annum: and 
the common soldiers receive 1*1 tumhns, besides certain articles of dross, and 
rations when on service. The different regiments, of which this force is 
composed, are willing to be commanded by European officers, bat are 
reluctant to grant the same obedience to Persian superiors of a different 
tribe. It has, however, been the policy of ’Abbas Mirza to subdue this 
spirit; and lie has placed some of Ins favourite officers in charge of corps, 
formed of tribes (o which they do not belong. As an additional encourage- 
ment to this new branch of the Persian army, crown lands have been 
granted to tlio soldiers who serve in it, on more favourable terms than 
they arc given to any other tenants. 

Tlio J iinbaz, who are more immediately attached to the king, are 
nominally of an equal number with the Savbnz, but their veal strength is not 
computed at more than eight or nine thousand men. This body oE troops is 
neither so well paid, clothed, nor disciplined, as that under the prince. They 
aro formed, in the same manner, of different tribes. Among these are two 
regiments of Bnkhtyivris ; audit is a remarkable fact that these rude moun- 
taineers have boon reported, by the English officer who was employed to 
discipline them, as move tractable and intelligent than any other corps in 
the service. 

Tlievo is no subject of such essential importance to any country, as the 
constitution of that army, which is to preserve its national independence. It 
appears ovidont that the military force of a kingdom must be of a character 
congenial with that of the government, or it cannot be efficieut for its 
defence. A barbarous despotism is always in danger of perishing by the 
means, by which it was created, and is supported ; and the very violence, 
which it must use to presen e its existence, has tlie effect of keeping its sub- 
jects in a rude state ; for they will neither labour to produce that which 
force may wrest from them, nor abandon any of those defences, which their 
personal habits, their union, or their local situation, afford them, as a shield 
against the violence of tyrannical power. In civilized communities, mili- 
tary tribes cannot be allowed to exist, as they are constituted upon prin- 
ciples at variance with such an order of society. In such, therefore, the 
army of the state is indiscriminately formed from all ranks of its subjects ; 
and the force of example, and the severity of discipline, supply the want of 
those habits and sentiments, which give energy and force to the war- 
like inhabitants of a ruder government ; but it is one consequence of tins 
Condition, that a nation almost entirely entrusts its safety to its array. 

If that be conquered, it falls; for the remainder of the people cannot become 
soldiers in a day; and they are, from tbeir occupations and peaceful habits, 
incapable of that irregular, but effective, resistance, wbicb a population ot a 
different character continue to offer to invaders, long after their armies have 
been defeated and tbeir cities taken. 

(196) II continually occurs, that the despotic monarchs of uncivilized countries 
desire to have all the advantages of those permanent establishments, 
which give prosperity and strength to a well-regulated government, an 
hope to attain these, particularly a disciplined army, without any sacniiee 
of their absolute power. These efforts to obtain objects, whicti ar 
incompatible, may succeed so far as to add, for the moment, to too 
internal tranquillity of the country by checking or subduing the turn 
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lent, spirit, and ambition of feudatory lords, and their warlike followers* Chapter XSHI- 
but a total change of the government. itself must, take placo before tbo — 

now system of defence can operate, further than to paralyze tho old. 

An nriny cannot possibly be maintained in a slate of discipline and 
efliciencv for any length of time, unless its pay bo regular, and all its 
equipments complete ; and this can never be (lie case except in a stale, 
where the succession to the throne is settled, where the great, majority of 
the population are of peaceable habits, and where establishments uro 
permanent, and the laws respected and administered upon principles 
■which are understood, and not. liable to be altered at tin* will of I lie 
sovereign, and of tlios>* to whom he delegates his aiiilioritv. That a regular 
army mav be instrumental, bv tie* inllnence of its example, and habits of 
order, in promoting civilization, there can be no doubt ; but this eliango 
must coincide with many other reforms, or every effort, to render it. effectual 
to the great object of national defence will prove abortive, and terminate in 
disappointment. 

The reigning monarch of Persia (l'nt/i 'AH Shall) has bcoti disposed to 
try this system by an observation of tin* advantages, which (lie ilussiau 
derived from his discipline, and a belief, that his subjects, if clothed, 
armed, and trained in tin* same manner, would be more equal to a contest 
with that nation ; and be lias probably seen with satisfaction the growth 
of ti force, which is also calculated, from its format ion, to increase his power 
over the more turbulent part, of his own subjects ; but it is perhaps fortun- 
ate for bis kingdom, that this plan lias not yet. proceeded to an extent, that 
can have seriously injured either the feelings or tin* oflieiency of that 
irregular army, to which Persia must, (while her government remains 
unaltered) trust principally for her defence against- the attack of am Kuro- 
pcaa power. The means, which this nation possesses to resist such an 
attack, are far from inconsiderable; lint they arc of a character, which 
would not. ho improved by the partial introduction of a now military 
system. They consist chieliy of natural obstacles, which nothing lint a 
long period of time, and many rniical changes, could overcome. The great 
proportion of the inhabitants of this kingdom must he civilized, before they 
could lie subdued. Neither the soil, nor tin* productions of the country, 
arc of a nature to invite conquest.; and its internal condition, connected 
with its relative position to the most, warlike and barbarous of all dio 
nations of Asia, would place the Knropcan nation, which attempted that 
project, in u situation of more difliculty and embarrassment on the day 
that it was apparently accomplished, than on that, on which it was com- 
menced. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Observations upon the Climate, Productions and Population of Persia 
with some remarks on the appearance of its Cities and Villaaes, and 
( 197 ) a slwrt not f e °f illt ' progress which the inhabitants of that" country 

have made in the study of the Sciences, Fine Arts and General Lit- 
erature. 

Chapter XXIV- After the full account that has bpen given of the religion of Persia 

and the mode of the administration of that kingdom, it will be-useful, beforo 

we proceed to a consideration of the manners and usages of its inhabitants, 
to offer some general observations upon its climate and productions ; the 
amount of its population ; the style and appearance of its cities, towns, 
and villages ; and the progress which the natives of this celebrated country- 
have made in the useful and fine arts. 

Climate of Persia. Persia, now that Georgia is separated from that kingdom, may he said 

to extend from the 26th to the 40th degree of north latitude, and from the 
45th to the 61st degree of east longitude. There is, perhaps, no region, in 
the universe, of its extent which has a greater diversity of climate. This 
difference of temperature, however, appears to be more dependent upon 
elevation and soil, than upon distance from the Equator. In the southern 
part of this kingdom, which includes those districts of the provinces of 
Kir man, Laris tan, Pars and Khuzistan, that lie between the mountains 
and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the heat in summer is very great; and 
it is increased by those sandy and barren plains, with which this tract 
abounds, and which present, to the eye of the traveller, nearly the same 
prospects as those of Arabia. 611 

611 The following table of the mean temperature of Abushabr, which lies about th 
eutre of tliis tract, is taken from obsorrations made by Mr. Jukes in 1S03. 



Temperature. 


Month. 

Sun- 

rise. 

Two 

P.M. 

Nine 

P.M. 

Remarks. 

January ... 

58 

65 

G2 

Prevailing winds northerly ; violent thunder and 
lightning on the 19tli ; little rainfall during 
this month ; distant mountains white with 
snow. 

February ... ' ... 

G2 

6G 

63 

An unusual quantity of rain fell this month; 
very tempestuous weather, with southerly 
wiuds. 


65 V 

69 

671 

Pleasant weather ; a good deal of rain. 

April 

72 

761 

73j 

Pleasant weather; northerly winds prevailing. 

May 

80 1 

851 

$2*- 

Distant mountains no longer covered with snow ; 
on the 31st, the thermometer rose to 110, 
in a tCDt with a flv.. Some rain fell in this 
month, and we had thunder and lightning. 

Juno 

86 J- 

93 

SSi 

No rain ; prevailing winds W.N.W.; light breezes 
beginning to blow from tho land during the 
™*£ht. 

July 

S9* 

9S 

93 

No rain ; partly regular land winds after J r.w. 
till morning ; prevailing winds northerly ; 
dews at night towards the end of the month. 

August 

85 

100 

89 

No rain ; N.-W. winds prevailing ; dews at night ; 
thermometer, one day in tents, np at llo, 
with a S.-E. wind; exceedingly oppressive 
weather. 

September 

October ... 

821 

95 

SOI 

No rain ; heavy dews ; N.-W. winds prevailing.^ 

75 i 

S7i 

78 

Avery little rain on the 12th ; mornings and 
evenings, at the end of tho month, pleasant; 
winds variable, chiefly northerly. 

November 

G3 

75 

_GS 

Stonnv, with thunder, lightning ami ram, 
during this month; distant mountains peen 
covered with snow ; at the end of the montm 
pleasant weather. 

December... 

t 54 

03 i 

63 

South-easterly winds, and sometimes violent , 
the weather, however, usually very pleasant. 


Mr. Jukes states, that ho mado observations on the climalo of Abushabr in succeeding 
years, and found them nearly correspond with the above.— (Malcolm). 
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C&apter'.XXIV. The northern cities of Trfifc do not enjoy so fa von, bio a climate as 

Isfahan. I he country about Hamadan is very mountainous, and Hie winter 
severe; while the cities of Kaslian cls and iuim, which are situated on the 
verge of deserts, are exposed almost to as oppressive heat in summer as 
the countries on the shores of the Gulf. Tiliran, the residence of the kitm 
which lies immediately under those ranges of mountains that divide ’h&k 
• from Maziudavan, is exposed to great vicissitudes of climate and is not 
deemed salubrious. 


« 


In Azerbaijan, the summer is warm, and the . winter verv severe. 
Tabriz the capital of this province lies in 38° 10' N. hit. 019 The following 
account of the climate of this city is taken from a journal, kept bv 
Mr. Campbell, who remained there during the winter of ] 80S. ’“On the 
20tli of October, we had a heavy fall of snow, which covered all the surround- 
ing country ; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the weather 
again became mild, and we had no excessive cold until the middle of 
December; from which period till the end of January, the thermometer, 
when exposed to the air at night, never rose above zero, and in our rooms, 
<199) nt tni,i( ^ l .V> n seldom rose above 18°. January was, by far, the coldest 
month. The water became almost instantly solid in the tumblers upon f ho 
dining table. The ink was constantly frozen in our inkstands, although 
the tables were quite close to the fire. For at least a fortnight, not. an egg 
was to be had; all being split by the cold. Some bottles of wine froze, 
although covered with straw ; and many of the copper ewers jvere split. 
Towards the end of February, the weather became comparatively mild: but 
on the 1st of May, we had a fall of snow, and such cold weather that it 
destroyed all the vegetation. Afterward*, the weather became very warm, 
and they began to cub tbeir corn on the loth July. Ju ports of Kurdistan, 
though situated more to the southward, so great is the effect of elevation, 
that the winter may be said to commence with the autumn of the surround- 
ing country. 020 


The northern provinces of Persia, Gilau and Mazinrlnniu have, like its 
southern, a cold and a warm repiouS'- 1 The former is the higher or 
mountainous part, which borders on 'Ira/; and Azerbaijan ; and the latter, 
those plains that stretch along the shores of the Caspian. Both these pro- 
vinces abound in forests and rivers, which may be said to be rare in almost 
every other part of Persia. Silk is cultivated in I? is lit and in some parts 
of Mdzipdnr&n ; but (lie latter country is most celebrated for its culture of 
rice, which is of very superior quality; and- ’its producing this grain in 
such abundance is a proof, that its soil and climate are essentially different 
from that of the other parts of Persia. The rains in both it and Gil (in are 
frequent and heavy ; and many tracts of the lower country are described as 
very moist and unhealthy. 


The great province of Khurasan has, within itself, every variety of 
climate ; but all those districts which border upon the desert that, stretches 
from "IrriA* to Sf-tlin are arid and subject to extreme heat; and, in some 
parts, the inhabitants are, during a few weeks in summer, compelled to 
avoid exposure, lest they should be destroyed by the pestilential winds, or 
bn lied in the clouds of sand, 6 " with which they are often accompanied ; 


The mean temperature of Tihrun in the month of April, ns token by Fahrenheit » th'-r- 
mometcr tvns 00°, at tioon. In May, the thermometer was, in the moraine 07°, at - V f 1- 
70°, and at 10 p.m. 72° ; hut the summer at the capital is subject to excessive heats ; and tha 
winter is very cold. The climnte of this city, however, and its neighbourhood, is fubp'C, 
to more sudden changes tlnm any other part of 1‘ersia. When encamped at Dalian, aln'it 
CS mites from Tihrnn on the Kith of June 1810, Fahrenheit's thermometer, which had been at 
noon 92°, fell nt 3 p.m. to CO 0 , and at 8 p.m. when on tho march to Sagriabwl, tlw wind set m 
from the north-west, and it suddenly became as cold as in winter. Tho difference of the 
thermometer from noon to 12 nt night was nbont sixty degrees. Tho imrth-wo-! wind, 
which had caused this great change, is sometimes called llid-i-Shalii-yar, hat oftener fiso i- 
Knkn»ain, or, the wind from Kckasain, n mountainous district, immediately to the north m 
A'ttxwin. Thin wind is common in winter, hot not in summer ; and a storm of the kind we ex- 
perienced, when it lasts any time, destroy* nil tlio fruit, and does great injury to the crop < 
grain. -- (Malcolm). . M 

When enr.uiijH-d near tin's city in June 1810, we found >he llietnu'iaeter 

The wind at this season Idew strong - r : ’i 


rast IMP. 


CS° at sunrise, PK at 2 p.m. nnd 50- at 10 p.m, 
eastward. (Malcolm). 

When enrnniprd on the plain of Hnhatii in Kurdistan, on the I,ui Anc:;». 
the wat-w frore. and tie' thermometer wixZ.S' at sunrise. _ This plain i» in 3d' h. ht. 
"K.ir/.ndd ” in the Persian i'. 1 tlnt-.k, a mistake; it shouid he " S ir-t I'-.r 

Fntiinger, w!e», in tie- beginning of April, 1810, in Ids j .ura»-r fno'i If- 1X 


1 Cap; 


ltlll.eh>*tan. l.as the l 
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In, l notwithstanding this partinl evil, Klmniclu iniiv 1)0 hiM to possess a 
lino ntul salubrious diinute. 

ir r „in wluit hn< boon .stutoil, ivo nmv pionottnoo llmt, with tlio oxeop- 
tion of tlio provinc's on t ho shores of lli<> Ciwpiim, tin* climate of l'ersia, 
though very various, lias ovorvvvboio t In* sumo quality of ilrvuc.-s anil 
purify of siunosphoro. It lias liccn before moat ioneil flint this kingdom lias 
Jmrclfv anv irreat rivers anil ilno- not nbotiml in les-er streams or springs. 
The consequence is, that it lias lew trees, excepting tliose which arc culti- 
vated. It. perhaps, owes some of its salubrity to this cause, as if is 
more free, than other regions of A-ia. from those vapours and exhalations 
which, though they fructify the soil, are often noxious to animal life; but. 
this want of wood, while it dimini-hes the general beauty of the country, is 
felt as a most serious inconvenience by its inhabitants ; and an ohserwition 
of the fact compels ns to subscribe to the justice of the remarl; of an 
intelligent Indian, who, on hearing some comparison between the countries 
of I’eisia and India, which he deemed injurious to the latter, exclaimed : 
“ You. Persians, are continually boasting of your olimnfo : but, after all, 
vou have neither shade to protect you from the scorching rays of the sun 
in snmincr, nor fuel to save you from the effects of (ho piercing cold of 
winter,’’ Speaking generally, however, we uiav certainly pronounce that tin 1 
tomperatme of the interior provinces of Persia is delightful and healthy ; 
(hough there are, nodoubt, so vend parts of that kingdom which, are subject, 
to all the extremes of heat and cold, and others are far from salubrious. 

The natives of the more arid regions of this country, particularly 
those provinces which lie on the shores of the IVisinti (iulf, have, almost all, 
complaint.* in their eyes, occasioned, in some degree, by the constant glare 
of sunshine and the absence of vegetation; bat more, perhaps, by that, 
want oi cleanliness which, in such clime-, is, beyond everything cl-c, con- 
ducive to health. l’evcrs arc also ft eipient in tin's quarter, quite contrary 
to the X.-W. provinces of the empite, where they are rare. ’Ini/;, Khura- 
san and tlio inland part of Furs, mv among the healthiest parts of Persia; 
throughout that country, the robust frames and healthy appearance of tho 
natives are proofs in favour of their climate, mid there is, perhaps, no nation 
among whom it is more rare to meet weakly or deformed person-. 

The surface of the soil of Persia varies from the sandy and unproduc- 
tive plains on the shores of the Persian (iulf, to the rich, clayey soil on those 
of the Caspian ; hut it, nlmo-t everywhere, requires water to render it fruit- 
ful ; and it is, from this cause, more than any other, that, the frequent in- 
vasions. to which it has been exposed, have tended so greatly to diminish 
the produce, and. consequently, to check tho population of that country.- 
The destruction of a few water-courses, which have been made with great 
labour and expense, changes, in one season, a verdant vnllcy into a desert 
plain. Few countries can boast of better vegetable productions, or in 
greater variety, than Persia. Its gardens vie in beauty and luxurinneo 
with any in tho universe ; and an idea may be formed, from what, wo 
observe of the parts of it tlmt are highly cultivated, of the prosperity which 
that country might, attain under a just and settled government, .Some of its 
finest and most extensive valleys, which are covered with the remains of 
cities and villages, are consigned, as pasture grounds, to wandering tvibos, 
fo feed their cattle and (locks ; and over an extent of a hundred miles, onco 
covered with grain, there now appear only tho fow scattered holds, which are 


near it) of the next or preceding wave, which rifles in tho same extraordinary manner, so as 
to leave a hollow or path between them; tho waves, which it separates, varying 1 in height above 
it from 10 to 20 feet on each side. I lmd considerable ditiicnlty and fatigue,” Captain 
Pottingor continues, “ in getting my camels over theso waves, especially where wo had to 
ascend tho perpendicular, or leeward side of them ; indeed, in several instances, wo wero 
obliged to desist from the nttempt, and go round until a moro favourable place or turn in tho 
wave offered. On the sloping or windward side, the camels got up pretty well ; and, ns soon ns 
they, found the top of the wnvo giving way with their weight (which it tmvnrinbly did, if of any 
size) they dropped on their knees, and in that manner gradually descended with tho sand, which 
was, luckily for us, so light and loose, that tho first camel made a sutlieicnt path for tho others 
to follow without difficulty. This impediment, however annoying, was nothing to the distress 
snfFcred, not only by myself and peoplo, but tho camels, from tho floating or moving particles 
of sand ; a circumstance which I am quite at a loss to account for. On tho first appearance of it, 
the desert seemed, at a distance of half a mile or even less, to be a flat plain from six inches to a 
foot higher than tho summit of tho waves. Tin's vapour, or cloud, appeared constantly to 
recede as wo advanced, and at times was formed completely round us, convoying a most dis- 
tressing sensation; and at tho same timo wo wero imperceptibly covered with small sand, 
which, getting into our oyes, mouths, and nostrils, catiRcd considerable irritation, and was ac- 
companied by severe thirst, which was gradually increased by tho intense heat of tho vertical 
aun, by which tho sand was so heated as to blister onr feet, (being obliged to walk) though wo 
had shoes on. On inquiry, my guide said, that it was supposed by those who had seen tlicso 
floating sands, that tho violent heat caused tho particles to rise, and that they, consequently, 
moved through tho atmosphero; but as it was perfectly still, as far as I could judge, I am in 
doubts respecting tho correctness of tho guide’s ideas on tho subject, although f certainly 
romarked that this phenomenon was moro common during tho heat of tho day, than citlior iu 
the morning or evening; so much so indeed, that I cannot say T ever saw it at either of tho 
latter periods.” — (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XXIV. 
Minerals. 

Gems. 

Pearls. 

( 201 ) 

Tame animals. 

Oxen. 

Camels. 

Mules. 

Horses. 


( 202 ) 


deemed sufficient to furnish with food .the families, who have the rammof the 
domain, and to give au annual supply of green shoots to fatten their horses.^ 

Persia does not abound in valuable minerals. Iron and lead how- 
ever, are found in many parts of the kingdom. The natives boast 
that there are also mines of both silver and gold ; but these have 
never been worked to any advantage. I have been informed that a 
mine of gold was discovered in Pars, and one of silver in ’Azarbaijan ; bnt 
these ores were not found in sufficient quantities to pay the expense of work- 
ing them. Persia has always been indebted to other countries for the pre- 
cious metals ; and it is remarkable that, among a people, whose sovereign- 
deems the right of coining, his highest privilege, foreign coin should 
form a considerable part of tlie currency of this kingdom. The Turkish 
piastre, the real, &c., are among the coins which are current in Persia. 
There are no gems of any value found in this country except the turquoise, 
of which the best are found in a mine in the mountains near Nishapur, in 
Khurasan. The Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries, particularly that 
near the Island of Bahrain ; but we can hardly consider any of these fisheries 
as belonging to Persia, for though the monarchs of that nation have always 
claimed the sovereignty of this sea, they have, at no period, had a navy, 654 
that enabled them to contend with the Arabian rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tame animals of Persia, the camel, the mule and the horse 
are, at once, the most useful and the most excellent. The elephant can, no 
longer be numbered among the tame animals of Persia, as there are not 
above three or four in the kingdom, which have been sent as presents to 
the king. It is not probable that the elephant was ever indigenous to 
Persia; but there is no doubt that, from tlie most early times, they' were 
known and used in war by its inhabitants; and we may conclude from the 
sculpture at the Tafc-i-Bustan, which was, undoubtedly, executed in the 
reign of Bahram the 4th, that numbers of these noble animals swelled tbe 
pomp of tbe Sasanl monarchs. Oxen, which are only used to till the 
ground, are not abundant, nor are they remarkable, either for their size or 
beauty ; but in a country, where there are neither navigable rivers, nor 
wheel carriages, it is natural that those animals, which ave alike essential to 
promote the intercourse of peace, or to give success to the operations of war, 
should be the object of the peculiar care of its inhabitants. In all those parts 
of Persia, where the soil is arid and sandy, and which are exposed to great heat, 
camels are preferred for carrying burthens to all otlicr animals. The 
Arab tribes, who inhabit tbe countries between the Persian Gulf ahd the 
mountains, breed a number of camels; but they are of an inferior kind to 
those produced in Arabia, and many provinces of India. In some 
districts of Khurhsan, they may be said to constitute the chief wealth 
of its inhabitants; but, in almost all the other provinces of the king- 
dom, mules are in more general use ; and their extraordinary strength and 
activity, combined with their power of enduring fatigue, places this animal, 
in the estimation of the natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed is 
hardly an object of inferior care. 

A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inhabitants of the 
districts, which border ou the Gulf, still preserve pure, those races of that 
animal, which their ancestors brought from the opposite shore of Arabia. 

Iu Pars and Tra/r, they have a mixed breed, from tbe Arabian and 
Turkamam ; the Arabian, though stronger, is still a small horse, compared 
with either the Turkamnn or Khurasan breed, which are most prized by the 
soldiers of Persia. Both these latter races have also a great portion of 
Arabian blood ; but, from the original animal of the country, whero they 
are reared, being huger, and the pasture finer, they attain great size and 
strength. There ave, perhaps, no horse’s in the world capable of enduring 
more fatigue than the Turkamam ; and when trained, 625 as they usually arc, 
for predatory incursions, they carry their riders, as I have before men- 
tioned, for days together, tho most surprising marches. When I was in 
Persia in 1800, a horseman mounted upon a Turkamnn horse; which ho 
rode the whole way, brought a packet oE letters from Shiraz to Tihran, 
which is a distance of 500 miles, within six days. The inhabitants of Persia 
were taught to value this race of animals, by suffering from the inroads 
of the tribes, by whom they are bred, and who used to issue, in parties 
of twenty and thirty, from the plains they- inhabit on the eastern shores ot 
the Caspian, aud plunder the villages in the vicinity of the cities of Knslmn 
and Isfahan. Tho prico of horses in Persia varies extremely. Tho common 
horse is always to bo purchased from £15 to £40; fine horses, par- 
ticularly of the Turk am tin or Khurasan breed, arc, in general, very^denr; 
a £100 is a common price, and sometimes a much larger sum i s paid. - 

6:3 The first shoots of barley, which are called A'nsfl, and in Persian, Khntrid, are entm 
carlv spring and given to their horses to fatten them. (Malcolm). 

Lit . M Maritime power/* 

355 “ Sawnghon" means “running and waxing strong.” , 

c:s They nro more valued from their breed than tlieir appearance.— (Malcolm.; 
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Sheep are very abundant, in Persia. Tho wealth of the wandering 
tviln’S consists in tho nnnihor of their Hocks ; but they give no attention 
to the improvement of tho breed of (hi* useful animal, which affords them 
food and some of tho most essential articles of llieir raiment. Though dogs 
ho doenu'd unclean hr Mti/mmmndnns the qualities of tin’s faithful animal 
have ovorcomo every prejudice : and wo find them in Persia, as in other 
countries, admitted ton companionship with man. They are ehieily cliori.-h- 
cd hv the wandering trines. They wateh their flocks, guard their tents, 
and aid them in their field sports ; some of the dogs of this country, 'which 
arc used in tho chase, may lie deemed among the most, beautiful of their 
species. 

Persia, like every country, of which many parts are desolate, abounds 
in wild animals-, among which may he numbered the lion, the wolf, the 
jackal, the fox, the Imre, the wild ass, the argali, or wild sheep, the moun- 
tain goat, and doer of a variety of kinds. We also (iml in this kingdom 
almost all tho birds that are common to countries which lie in the same 
latitudes. 

If appears quite impossible to make a calculation of the amount of tho 
population of Persia from any information that we yet possess of that. 
Country. The calculations, which the Persians themselves make of (ho 
population of their country are exaggerated beyond all credit. In a manu- 
script, which professes to he taken from state papers in the* reign of Sul/an 
Shall 7/ti s.sain, and which enters into all the details of the numbers of the 
different tribes and citir.en-, the total amount of the subjects of the monnvoh 
of Persia is gravely stated as upwards of 200,000.000. An European tra- 
veller, who made his estimate near a century earlier, expresses Ids belief 
thni tho inhabitants of that kingdom are about -10,000,000 ; hut an emi- 
nent geographer, Pinkerton, on ihe conclusion, that the population of 
Persia and Kandahar does not exceed that of Asiatic Turkey, computes 
their number' at ten millions; ofwhieh he thinks, four may he allotted to 
the provinces of Kandahar, and six, to what lie terms Western Persia, or in 
other words, the limits of the present kingdom : and this estimate is pro- 
bably not very far remote from truth. It gives about a hundred to the 
square mile; and though some parts of Persia may far exceed that calcu- 
lation, there are large tracts of desert, which are wholly uninhabited. 

There are, no doubt, many and powerful checks upon population in 
Persia: the unsettled state of (tie government, its oppressions, the continual 
civil and foreign war.-; and, above all others, the neglect, of their offspring. 
But, on the other hand, when we consider the salubrity of the climate, the 
cheapness of provisions/-' 7 the rare occurrence of famine,' the bloodless chttrac- 
ter c - s of their civil wars.theirohligation tomnrrv, and thecomparativcly small 
number of prostitutes, we may conclude that the population of this country 
has not diminished so lunch within the last- century, as is generally supposed. 
Great changes have taken place in the condition of cities, and many numer- 
ous tribes have removed from their former spots of residence ; but in most 
cases, they have only been transplanted to other parts of tho kingdom. 
Within the last twelve years, the number of the citizens of Isfahan lias nearly 
doubled. Tho population of this city, when it was the capital of tho Siiffa- 
vtau kings, was, if wo can credit the European travellers by whom it. was 
visited, between six and seven hundred thousand. When I went to Persia 
itt 1800, it was not supposed to exceed 100,000, and it is now calculated at 
nearly 200,000. This, however, is' tine to the excellent local administration 
of that city, which has induced its former inhabitants to return from tho 
villages near the mountains, where they had taken shelter from violence 
and oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, malo offspring arc desired bej f ond 
all other blessings, oven 113- tho lowest ranks ; but fetnalo children, 
though not equally esteemed, cannot be deomod a burden upon their 
parents, in a countiy whero celibacy is unknown, and where tho poorest 
are seldom in want of food. It is, also, to bo remarked, that in all Mu- 
/inniraadan countries, charity is so strictly' enjoined as a religious duty, that 
a considerable proportion of tho superfluous means of tho rich is always 
distributed among the poor; and this must have its effect in encouraging 
population ; for there is no fact more certain than this, that it will always keep 
paoe with the means of subsistence. Tho circumstance of the ’Porsians being 
allowed to emigrate at pleasure to adjacent countries, where nian) r of them 


5i7 Barley is often sold in Persia at oho farthing per pound, and -wheat is not on tho average 
more than a third of the price dearer than barley. A cow is sixteen to twenty shillings ; a good 
sheep from six to eight shillings} a goat from two to four shillings} and other articles of 
provision in proportion. — (Malcolm.) 

TAt. “ Clemency in foregoing slaughter ancl destruction.* * 


Ckoptftr XXIV. 

■Shcop. 

Dogs. 


Wild nnitnnls. 


Population. 
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3haptor XXIV. find profitable employment, is also calculated to add, in a small decree to 
their numbers, as it removes one check to thoir incrcnsc. ’ 

1 hough tho population of Persia has perhaps diminished in a very 
considerable degreo sinco tho invasion of the Afghans, it has, no doubt, 
increased within tho last twenty years, and may bo said to be, at this period 
vapidly increasing. But this observation only applies to tho Muhammadan 
mlmbitntits of tiin.6 country, Tho despised dews oxo much docrcuscd in 
numbers, and Lho persecuted Gahrs, whose residenco is confined to a quarter 
of tho city of Ynzd, aro probably, over-estimated, when computed at 4,000 
families. Tho colony <>f Armenians, settled, in dal fa, a suburb of Isfahan, 
which formerly amounted to 2,500 families, some of whom wero of great 
opulence, do not now amount to 500, none of whom are wealthy ; and this 
race lms diminished in a still greater proportion in nil other parts of the 
empire. Tho whole of tho Armenians in Persia aro calculated, in an esti- 
mate, mndo of their number by order of tho Bishop of Jalfri, to amount to 
12,383 souls, which is said to he not more than a sixth of their number 
before tho Afghan invasion. 

Magnificence Persia /has, in all ages been rcmnrkablo for the magnificence and 
ml splendour of splendour of its cities. Isfalwin, which was, for several centuries, the capi- 
sfaluin. tal 0 f t ],j s kingdom, is still the most populous. 'When viewed at a distance, 

tho lofty palaces, and flic domes of the numerous mosques and colleges, of 
this city, derive additional beauty from being half veiled by shady avennes 
and luxuriant gardens. Though tho first impression be weakened by a 
nearer view and by the contemplation of tho ruins of former grandeur, 
enough remains to excite great admiration. The fino bridges over the 
Za’indah riid nro still in good repair; almost all the colleges have been 
preserved ; and many of the former palaces aro yet perfect ; while some 
(204) now ones have lately boon erected by the present governor, 7/ajf Muham- 
mad II tissain Khan, as if to tempt the reigning monarch to make this city 
onco moro tho royal residence/' 25 


Tihran 

hfraz. 


Tho Ohnr Bagli, or great avenue, CM which lias received the name of 
the Pour Gardens, has been already mentioned in the first volume. Several 
of tho privato palaces, that arc built on the borders of this avenue, though 
uninhabited for more than a century, aro still in good repair. 

Every principal market in Isfahan is covered with an arched roof ; and, 
whilo ample room is left on an elevated space on each side for a display 
of goods, there is a road in tho centre for passengers, whether on foot or 
on horseback. The principal caravansaries or inns of this city are excellent 
solid buildings ; and many of tbo public batlis are very splendid, being of 
great size and paved witli marble. The privato houses are, in general, 
good ; and those, which aro inhabited by the governor and other public 
officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the palaces. These, like all 
Asiatic houses, present outwardly no appearance, but that of high and dead 
walls, without aperture or window. One large door or gate is usually the 
one approach. In the interior, there is a court, which, if large, is laid but 
in walks, tho sides of which are planted with flowers, and refreshing foun- 
tains. To this court, all tlio principal apartments of the mansion, which 
are inhabited by men, open ; and adjoining, but completely distinct from 
this court, is a smaller one, around which are the inner apartments, belong- 
ing to the females of the family. To promote a free circulation of air m 
summer, every house of this description has a Badgir, or ventilator, which 
rises far above the terraced roof and is open at the top ; it receives the 
wind in whatever direction it blows, and by this means, the different. apart- 
ments are ventilated ; in winter, these are warmed by stoves, which are 
constantly supplied with burning charcoal. 631 Almost every dwelling of 
any consequence in Isfahan has a garden belonging to it. This, while.it 
adds to tlie salubrity and beauty of the city, must greatly increase its 
extent, and reconciles as to credit the account, which states that, in its 
more prosperous days, its walls were twenty miles in circumference. 
Kcempfer asserts that Isfahan, with its suburbs, was 16 farsangs or about 
60 miles; but this is evidently a great exaggeration. 

Tihran can, as yet; boast no splendid edifices, except the palace of the 
monarch. The muuificeuce of Karim Khan ornamented Shiraz . with a 
Bazar, or market, which is equal, if not superior, to any at Isfahan ; hut 
Shiraz has not many public buildings; and as there are few gardens an 
no avenues within its walls, its bare mud terraced houses, when viewed a 
a distance, give it the appearance of a ruined city. The environs o 


629 See Appendix G. 

630 Built by Shah * Abbas in the 17 th century. 


3 Bnilt by Shah ’Abbas in the 17th century. # . , 

* 631 Lit. “ Every house of this kind is furnished with a badgir (wind-catcher, v 
which communicates with the chimney inside the house, and in summer cools it, ana in 
as a fire iB always kept up, warms it.” 
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Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The palace and garden of 
Jahan Numa, and that of Takht-i-Zfajariyya, as well as the gardens at the 
tombs of fidfidz and Sa’di, are all places of public resort. The cluster of 
gardens at Masjidi Bardi, which belong to the inhabitants of this city, 
extend in length about five miles, and in breadth, nearly two ; they abound 
with every variety of the finest fruit. 

The town of Hamadan, once so famous under its ancient name of Ecba- 
tana, has few beauties to attract the attention of the traveller. The small dome, 
which canopies the remains of Mordecai and Esther , 632 and the modest tomb of 
the celebrated physician, Avicenna, stand near the centre of the city. The 
former, as has been stated, continues to be an object of veneration to the 
Jews, and the latter is visited by all travellers, who respect the memory 
of learning and genius, and prayers are offered by them at his shrine. 
Many of the other cities of Persia are as remarkable for the excellence 
of their buildings, as for the romantic beauty of their situation. Their 
site is usually upon small rivers or streams, and surrounded with gardens. 
Almost all the towns in Persia have a defence ; this is, generally, a high 
mud wall, which is flanked by turrets, and sometimes protected by a deep 
dry ditch, and a rude glacis. In every city or town of Persia, there are 
one or more public caravansaries 633 for the accommodaiion of travellers. The 
houses in Persia are almost all built of mud, and have terraced roofs. Their 
inner apartments are generally better than their external appearance indi- 
cates. The smaller villages are, in general, very rudely constructed ; and 
the common huts have often, instead of a terrace, a dome roof, as wood, as 
has been before stated, is, throughout this country, a very scarce article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia, nor are they much 
required, for the use of wheeled carriage has not yet been introduced into 
that kingdom. Nothing can be more rugged and difficult than the paths 
which have been cut over the mountains, by which it is bounded and inter- 
sected. The great benefits, that would be derived from good roads, have 
often been suggested to the Persians ; but they have a reluctance to adopt 
an improvement, which they believe, and not without reason, would destroy 
one of those natural obstacles, by which their country is defended from 
invasion. The only exception to this observation is a broad road or cause- 
way , 631 which has been made, with great labour, over the Aafilan Koh , 635 
which divides Trafc from Azarbdijan ; and this labour is attributed to the 
Turks, who, when in possession of the latter province, desired to facilitate 
their further attacks upon Persia, The river Jiazaluzan winds along 
the foot of the Kafilau Koh; a bridge has been built over this fine 
stream. The A'afildn Koh is usually described as the boundary between 


632 Tho 80 pulclire of Mordecai and Esther stauds near tho centre of tho city of Hnmadun. 
Sir Gore Ousoiey, late Ambassader to tho Court of Persia, kindly favored mo with the follow- 
ing translation of a Hebrew inscription which ho found on this dome. “ Thursday, 15th of the 
month of Adar, in the year 4474 from the creation of the world, was finished the building of 
this temple over tho graves of Mordecai and Esther, b}’ tbe hands of tho good-hearted brothers, 
Elias and Samuel, tho sons of the deceased Ishmael of Kashnn.” From this date, (which is 
in numerical figures, and accords with tho Jewish chronology) the dome must have been built 
1100 years. Tho tombs, which are of a black-coloured wood, are evidently of verv great 
antiquity ; but tho wood has not perished ; and the Hebrew inscriptions, -until which it is 
covered, aro still vory legible. Theso are the following verses, with the alteration of one ex- 
pression, from tho book of Esther. 

“Now in Shnshan, tho palace, there was a certain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, tho 
eon of Jair, tho son of Shomei, tho son of Kish, a Benjainite.”— Esther chap. II, v. 5. 

“ For Mordecai, the Jew, was next nnto King Ahasncrus, and great among the Jews, and 
accepted among tho multitude of his brethren, seeking tho wealth of his brethren and speak- 
ing peace to all Asia.”— Esther Chapter X, v. 3. 

In tho Bible, the last phrase of this verse is “ speaking peaco to all In's sced. ,, Tlio more 
goneral term, Asia, has probably been added by the vanity of tho writer of the inscription, 
but it is possible that it may have been inaccurately translated. • The Jews, at Harnndan, have 
no tradition of tho causes of Esther and her uncle being interred at that place. The}* probably 
were removed from Susa, after the death of Artaxcrxes (Almsuerns). The Jewish festival of 
Furim, which is celebrated on tho 13th and 14tli of the month of Adar, in commemoration of 
tho slaughter, which the Jews made on those days of their enemies, is still kept up; and, at 
this festival, Jewish pilgrims resort to the tombs of Mordecai and Esther from every quarter, 
aud havo done so for centuries. — (Malcolm.) 

f,M These edifices, which aro also found at every stage on the principal roads of the king- 
dom, aro in general bnilt of stone or brick; their form i.« sqnare, and the whole of the interior 
is divided into separate apartments; their walls, which are very high, are usually defended by 
towers, that they may bo secure against the attack of robbers. — (Malcolm.) 

f 14 The following account of the causeway of Mnrindaran is taken by Malcolm, from 
Kinnier’s Memoir ; " The causeway of Mnzmdarim is in length' about 300 miles, and it mns 
from Kishzar, in the south-west of the Caspian, several leagues beyond Astarabad in the south 
cast. The pavement is now nearly in the same condition ns it wa« in the time of Hacway ; 
being perfect in many places, although it has hardly ever been repaired. In some parts it * is 
hardly above CO yards wide in the middle, with ditches on each side ; ami there art? mnny bridges 
upon it, under which tho water is conveyed to the rice field*.'* It was made, at an immense ex- 
pense during tho reign of Shah 'Abba?, to render Mazindaran, passable for armies and travellers 
at all seasons of tho year. 

eli A lofty and romantic mountain. — (Malcolm.) 
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of power If ail in*! iv elan! exhihit Mipcrmr -kill ms a imitnifncititvr, hi* 
iahmir i< iiah!" to he - 1»v the monarHi, or hy tin* provuicitil despot, 
(200) that nth'' umh-i him; and the premidpation of new principle..; of fciovoo, 
however jtnt, riil.jc. !'. tie- p.-t-mn to all tie- ho-ttlity of that formi<labI‘j 
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iiti-tacft-'i to prevent tie- (.frigr"**- of imjitt.vemeiit, there is nothing to 
em-onr.tec if. A mid the vie;. Mtmb s to which they are linhlc, few persans 
than to provide for their own welfare. The history of I’er.-ia 
iic taiifc- ot nictt In intr led, It v religion- -entitnents' r ‘ or a 
t tli duir-o grr.it -urn- in vhnritv 
who have 

intm M In luultitnir c.e.'a vans irir | <, hath-, tun! other structures of puhlic utility, 
l’nt th'-y jedthet pn.tr-- m-r entertain any frelit.g- eonnefte! with il;o 
•.enteral o.i, i, | ,,f tied' country: ;ti! tleir view- ate avowedly per- 
sona! ; and trian tie* character ot tin it gu\ eminent , it is impos-ihle t |mt 
tlmv can !>e oti-.ei wi .. . A monarch or a prince may, from the evellrtiffl 
of in- lii-ji-oitmn ter tic '.'oodne-- of It i- understandine, imiuige in pkm? 
of improvement ; hut even his view sure limit'd hy his cotnlition ; ;>m) he 
ilr-iiv. to effect tin* work <>f half a century in one or two years, llis pre- 
cipitation produce- failure ; for that, which depends upon system, cannot l>“ 
eftceted hy power. I5e-id» all grwit improvements are griithini ; and, 
even wlien they are in(to<iucetl. the society must take the shape to 
which they tire Milted, or they cannot he permanent. J oh-ervrd 
to a very iaeeniea- IVidan, who e. a- employed in easting cannon, 
that some of the ft 11 "' he had just made, .appeared to me to he imperfect, 
ntul that one set mod wither creaked. He replied, it wa? Very true, 
hut that it w:i- not his fault ; he had In ep eominatuied to do tin* work 
of a month in ten days. '• Hut why do yon not represent the impossibility ot 
lining so s ;l iii J. He shook his head, and -aid. lie knew hotter. “My 
master," lie added. 11 is an excellent and just man : hut still ho is a 
Persian prince, and ins orders, whatever they are. must be obeyed." 

’I'll" above reasons will account for tiie inhabitants of Persia having 
made no essentia! progress in the arts of civilized life ; that country 1ms. for 
ton centuries,. appeared as if on (In* brink of great improvements, hut is 
still .stationary. Its commerce is nearly the same as it. was in the most 
ancient times. The silks of (JHiin, the wool of Carmnnin, the cotton and 
gall nuts of ’J rah, and the as.'nlYi.*fida M1 of Khurasan are still exported, ihe 
specie received for these pays for the shawls of Kashmir, the indigo and 
printed cottons of India, tin* sugar of l’atnvin and Chinn, ami the woollens 
of England. 


f ''*' Tup word ‘‘.Tullvit.” which I believo is a corruption of Chukla, is here used to denote an 
outlying district. It is fi fluently mod in other jmrts of the translation to denote the suburbs 
of n town. . 

63 ‘ Tabbnh'i'inntftphftri’fth, or “ the poet shilled in the slmra* ” are the words used in the 
Persian to express 4 * that formidable class, whose raid; in the country is grounded up on their 
supposed pro-eminence in knowledge.” 

w Ld. 4 * The promulgation of a new principle in science Would result in this, that the 
pnr.snn who worked out, or discovered it. would ho the object of the hatred of the doctors of 
the law, Tor whatever in contrary to their views, is regarded by them ns heresy, and they 
wonld excite the inu«s of the puhlic against the unfortunate man, who had dared to give vent 
thereto.” * 

^ Lit. “ With a regard to obtaining the favour of God/* 

f4W ‘'Barae Aawwitm-i-ustaklnn'm-wft-dawwam-i-nnm ” ‘‘to perpetuate their namo” is rather 
peculiar and worth notice. A’aw\M*im*i-itstakhtr;in refers, 1 believe, to the building of a nmpso* 
loom for the interment of one's remains; these aro often bnilt with houses round for travel- 
lers and poor attendants to put up in, and their names, are therefore, perpetuated from the 
place, in which their bones are laid. 

6<t AnJcusa is a corrupted form of an Angur.ha “ ufesafcctida.” 
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In reading the descriptions of the agriculture of Persia, that have Chapter XXIV- 
•been given by travellers at different periods, we discover little, or no altera- — - 

tion in that important art. The means, which the natives of that country Agriculture, 
now employ to till the ground, are probably those which were used by their 
Ancestors in the most remote ages. They have, at all periods, been parti- 
cularly well shilled in the construction of canals and wells, an essential art 
in so arid a country. But the chief attention of the Persians is devoted to 
their gardens ; and their success has been proportionate to their labours. 

Their vegetables and' fruits, of which they have a great variety, are (207) 
excellent. The latter may be said to form, during the season, part of the 
daily food of the lowest classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom. It has 
been before stated, that extensive fields are appropriated in the neighbour- 
hood of Isfahan for the culture of melons ; and the country round that 
city is decorated with handsome pigeon houses, which are kept up, at con- 
siderable expense, to obtain what is deemed the best manure for this 
favourite fruit. 

Many of the manufactures of Persia are beautiful, particularly their Manufactures, 
gold and silver brocades, their silks, and their imitation of Kashmir shawls. 

They make a variety of cotton cloths, but not of an equally fine texture as 
those of India. They have also several manufactories of glass, and some 
of a coarse ware resembling china ; but their efforts have not yet succeeded 
in bringing these wares to any perfection. 

In mechanical arts, the Persians are not inferior to the other nations Mechanism 
of the East; but they do not surpass them. They work well in steel; and 
their swords, though brittle, are of an excellent temper and edge. 'J hey 
also make fire-arms, and cast cannon; and would soon rival Europeans in 
this branch of manufacture, if their government would give adequate 
encouragement to men of science and to the ingenuity of its own subjects. 

In the arts of carving and gilding, few nations are more skilful. They 
also enamel upon gold and silver in the most beautiful manner; and their 
ornaments, which are made of these metals and precious stones, often dis- 
play admirable workmanship. 

Chemistry, 013 as now understood in Europe, is unknown in Persia ; but Chemistry, 
the occult science of alchemy continues to lie the favourite pursuit 013 of 
some of the most learned of that country. The philosopher's stone, which 
for ten centuries, occupied the attention of the wisest men of Europe, still 
deludes those of the East. The Persian alchemists make their experiments 
with the greatest secrecy, lest others should share in the wonderful dis- 
covery, which they hourly expect will reward their labour. This veil of 
impenetrable mystery, while it gives an importance to the pursuit in the 
minds of the ignorant, affords an opportunity to impostors for practising 
the most serious frauds upon the credulous and wealthy. The mountain of 
Ahvand, near Bamadan, is supposed to produce some plants that are 
essential to the process of finding the philosopher’s stone ; and the conse- 
quence is, that many persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A 
few years ago, one of its rich inhabitants was assured by a poor man. that 
he liad made the glorious discovery ; “ But,” said he, “if I, who am known 
to be poor, should suddenly exhibit wealth, ’the secret, from whence 1 have 
obtained it., will he guessed, and I shall he seized and tormented, till I 
reveal it. Now, if you possessed it, the knowledge could he attended with 
no such danger. I will, therefore, trust you with the communication ; and 
if you are satisfied, after repeated experiments, that I have told you truly, 
you can give me a small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and I will 
proceed and end my days in devotion at the shrine of the holy ’All, where, 
from its being under the Turkish government. I shall l»o safe from that 
danger, to which my fortune in making this discovery continually exposes 
mod The whole of this statement appeared so reasonable, that the person, 
to whom it was communicated, granted a ready belief. He was made 
acquainted with all the materials, which were to be put into the crucibles, (208) 
except one termed the “ Earth of Badvus ; but this, his informer assured 
him, was not only, obtained at tbo mountain of Alwaml, but in several other 
parts of Persia, and, being useful for many purposes, was to bo found in 
most markets at the counter of every druggist. Be was. however, entreat- 
ed to send his servants to enquire into the correctness of his statement. 

They vent and brought hack some of the earth, which they had purchased at 
a very moderate rate. When everything was ready, the experiment was made, 
and gold was produced The merchant was rejoiced : but. to prevent decep- 
tion, it was repeated, and vitli the same result. Tim mail, the relator of 
this anecdote states, was contented with 2,000 Millions, and proceeded to 

(t: J.it. 41 The Fcirnrc nn«l art of molting nrul tnaliujrsoHd.*' 

1,3 Lit.* 1 The $roal of the do*ixvs and w: *•!«*, «/* 
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Physic. 
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-the Turkish province of Baghdad. Tho merchant, after he was C0D , 
determined to commence to make more gold ; bnt he was not n little 
surprised to find, that those shop-keepers, who had sold the earth of 
Badytis, were gone. He, however, thought it possible that, thou Hi that 
essential ingredient was not at Hamadan, it might he found, as his° friend 
had told linn, in other cities. His correspondents at Shiraz, at Tihriin ami 
Isfahan, received letter after letter, desiring them to purchase all the 
Khaki Badyus they could. Ho person had ever heard of its nnme. After 
much useless search, the unfortunate merchant discovered that he had 
been duped. The cunning 01 * fellow, who had made him bis dnpo, had 
filed down some pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which he had 
dignified with a fine name, and given to some of his associates to sell. 


In physic, the Persians are still the pupils of Galen and Hvpocrate?, 
whom they call Jaliniis and Bu7rra£. They are totally unacquainted with 
anatomy and the circulation of the blood; and tlieir skill in surgery 015, 
is consequently as rnde as tlieir knowledge of medicine. They class” both 
their diseases and their remedies under four heads : hot, cold, moist and 
dry each may contain one or two of these qualities ; and the great prin- 
ciple they maintain is that the disease must be cured by a remedy of an 
opposito quality. If, for instance, an illness has arisen from moisture, dry 
remedies must be given ; and liot diseases are alone to be cured by cooling 
medicines. Their classification of diseases appears verv arbitrary ; but 
they are, in general, so bigoted to their own practice, that, though dis- 
posed to place great confidence in European physicians, they aro reluctant 
to attend to their prescriptions, when in opposition to their favourite system. 
Mr. Jukes, in a manuscript upon this subject, observes that, when at Isfahan 
in 1804, ulcerated sore throats were very common ; and that lie appre- 
hended mail}’ patients died, because tho physicians had decided that it was 
a hot disease, and therefore was to be cured by bleeding and all other cool- 
ing remedies. He mentions also some cases of dysentry, where lie, in vain, 
recommended mercury. It was a hot remedy, tho Persian physician said, 
and could never ho proper, where the disease was also hot ; and several 
therefore died. Tho Persian physicians aro acquainted with innocnlntion 
for the small-pox, hut it is littlo practised, though tho ravages of that 
dreadful disease often threaten whole towns with depopulation ; and not- 
withstanding their sufferings from this calamity, all the efforts of humane 
aud skilful surgeons, resident in that country, have not yet succeeded in 
making them sensible of the groat benefit of vaccination ; they were defeated 
more by tho apathy of the government towards the general good of tho 
country, than by tho prejudices of tho people. 610 


What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only applies to the 
more civilised part oE tho inhabitants of Persia, who lives in cities and 
towns, and a groat proportion of whom have received some education. 
Those, who dwell in tents, are seldom attended by regular professors of 
this art ; but as their diet is simple, and they take constant exercise, they 
aro subject to foiv complaints ; and for these, every old mail and old woman 
of the tribe has a remedy. Whon I returned from tho Persian court in 
the winter of 1801), almost every individual of the mission became blind 
from the glare of the snow, with which tho country was covered. I hr 
recovery was certain, hut tedious; and, when blind myself, I listened with 
delight to a message from the lady of a chief, in whose house I was a guest, 
which imported that she know a certain and a speedy remedy, presided I 
would consent to permit her servants to apply it. When I expressed mv 
readiness to do so, a large vessel full of snow was put before me, and I was 
desired to place my face near it ; a red hot stone was then thrown into t.ic 
Vessel ; and the sudden dissolution of the snow caused a very great p-wq'S- 
ration, which wn< increased by a clod; being pulled at the same moment 
over my head. This remedy, (which was ndmini-tered twice) proved ehnw- 
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cious and my sight was completely restored. It appears that they have a 
similar remedy in North America, when the eyes are affected by the 
• snow. 047 

Sometimes, like tbo ignorant and superstitions of othor countries, fchoy 
trust more to their saints than to their doctors. When tho British mission, 
that visited Persia 15 years ago, was in ’lrn£, the English gentlemen 
belonging to it were shown a fow pieces of bread, covered with oil, which 
were laid upon a rock, as an offering to a saint ; and they woro told that 
they might, by these pioces of bread, compute the oxaefc number of sick in 
the black tents that were pitched near, as this offering was tho usual, and 
almost tho only, effort mado to obtain their recovery from many diseases 
with which thoy were attacked. When passing through Kurdistan in 
A.D. 1810, I was told by a chief of a rude fribo in that country, that 
his followers had only ono medicine, which was a purgative, in which 
the chief ingredient was the fat of a sheep's tail. “ This was boiled, ” 
ho said, “ and given, sometimes in small, and. at others, in largo doses. 
It answered very well in all complaints; audit saves us a great deal of 
trouble and tho expense of doctors.” 

In cases of surgery, tho treatment is very rude, but tho abstemious 
habits, and consequent healthy stato of body, of tho patient often obtain 
extraordinary credit to tho untutored practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians in Persia generally adhere strictly to 
the dogmas of their Grecian master, as explained and enlarged upon by 
Abu ’AH Simi (the Avicenna of Europeans) they boast tho discovery of 
many new remedies. Salivation is quickly produced by inhaling, through 
tbo common (iipo of tho country, a lozengo mado of cinnabar and flour; 
and this speed}- mode of affecting tho system is universally practised, 
whero the case is deemed of a nature to requiro it. 

In this country, as in all others, there are many quacks in medicine, 
who obtain money or respect by protending to euro all complaints. 013 
Some of theso boast an hereditary right to certain nostrums. Tho chiefs of a 
tribe among the mountains, which divide tho territories of Persia from thoso 
of tho Pashnlik of Baghdad, assert tho possession of power, descended 
through many generations, of curing tho ague, which is a common 
complaint in that country, by beating tho patient in a very unmerciful 
manner. Their success in this practice is said to he great. 019 It must 
remain with those, who aro skilled in the medical art, to determine how 
far it is possible that this rudo treatment can have tho effects ascribed 
to it. I visited Kirrand twice, in 1800 and 1810. When first there, the 
chief of that place, whose name was Hiddyat Afuli Khan, saw one of tho 


It ia Etated in the travels of Captains Lewis and Clarko that they sweat tho part 
affected, by holding tho faco over a hot stone, and receiving tho fumes from snow thrown 
on it. — (Malcolm). 

6,3 1 find in Mr. Jake's Journal tho following remarks npon tho supposed practico in Persia 
of cold imtnorsion for fevers : 

" Dr. Currie " that gentlemen observes, “ in tho 2nd Volume of his Medical Report 
relates tho caso of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at Lfir. During my 
residence in Porsia, I had nover heard of Dr. Currie’s system being adopted thero ; upon 
reading tho caso of Chardin, therefore, I was naturally indneed to make enqniries if cold 
water was ever applied to the body in fevers by the physicians of tbo present day in Persia. 
Tbo first person, to whom I applied for information, was a well informed man, who had mado 
medicino his particular Btndy, and was at least acquainted with all tho theories of disease, if 
bo had not a vory extensive practical knowledge. Ho told me, that he had nover heard of the 
application of cold water to the body in fovor, and spoke confidently of its not being tbo 
general practice of tbo modern physicians in Persia ; tepid water to drink, and warm water, 
in which the leaves of the willow had been infused, to batho tho hands and feet, was moro 
agreeable to their system of treating fevers ; except, in quarlain fevers, when ho informed me, 
that cold water was sometimes dashed unexpectedly upon the patient, and cured him. In 
continued fevers, however, he told me, that he had never heard of it ; but, in very hot weather, 
he said it was admissible and even proper to keop tho patient cool ; and that cold water, in 
which the willow leaves had been infused, might bo sprinked round where the patient lay. 
When I mentioned to him the caso of Sir John Chardin, and tho manner in which ho had 
been so successfnUy treated at Lar, ho seemed qnitc astonished, and said: ‘It could only 
have been had recourse to by knowing that Sir John was an European from a cold climate, 
and that cold, therefore, was congenial with his Datura ; for if,’ added he, ‘the same person had 
been a native of a warm climate, the physician wonld, in all probability, have ordered him 
the warm bath.’ I have heard, however, of one physician in Persia, who allowed his patients 
with continued fever to eat as much ice as they chose; bat the nse of tho coldaffusion seems 
to be quite unknown at the present day. According to the theory of the Persian physicians, 
Mr. Jukes adds, it would appear to be very admissible; for it is a favourite maxim of 
theirs, that diseases aro to be cured by remedies directly opposite in their qualities to those 
of the disease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are heat and dryness, water, which is 
cold and moist, ought to bo its antidote. Their theories, however, as I have before remarked, 
aro occasionally very arbitrary, and very erroneous. Ice and enotu,_ for instance, possess very 
different qualities, according to their belief. They assert that ice is cold and moist, and that 
snow is cold and dry." 

ew Lit. “ It is commonly reported that it has often been tried and has not been found 
i unsuitable.” Nakhward, unsuitable, is not given in Richardson, bat Khtcard, suitable will be 
found. 
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gentlemen belonging to the mission;' lying down in the tent, ill of a. quar- 
iam ague, he anxiously begged I would allow him to cure the Gentleman • 
and, being interrogated as to the remedy, he said he would heat him with 
sticks till he was well. The invalid declined; the experiment, at which the 
chier was not a little offended, and brought numbers of his followers to 
swear that they had been recovered by his blows. Hidayat Zuili, when I 
last visited this place, was dead. He had left ten sons, of whom the eldest 
Mu/iammad All Khan, was chief of the tribe. I enquired of this youn< T 
man, if he had succeeded to the knowledge of his father in medicine. His 
practice, he said, was equally successful . 050 I asked him how he treated 
his patients. "I tie them up,” said he, “by the heels, when the cold fit is on, 
and bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the same time, so as 
to produce heat and terror, instead of a cold fit.” “And yon succeed ? ” 
“Always.” “Have you any other patients but your own followers ?” 
“ A few ; those in the neighbourhood, who have any sense, come to me 
rvlien they are ill of the ague .' 5 “ Can any of your brothers cure fevers/’ 
“No! no!” replied he quickly, “that is a gift or privilege, confined 
exclusively to the head of the family.” ■ 

In the higher branches of science, the modern Persians know no more 
than their ancestors. ■ They have a limited knowledge of mathematics, and 
they study astronomy chiefly for the purpose of becoming skilled in judicial 
astrology ; a science in which the whole nation, from the monarch to the 
peasant, have the greatest faith. The system of Ptolemy, both with respect 
to the forms and motions of the heavenly bodies, is that in which they be- 
lieve. Efforts have recently been made to convey liPtter information to them 
upon this important branch of human science. An abstract of the Copernican 
system, and the proofs, which the labours of Newton have afforded of its truth, 
have been translated into Persian, and several individuals of that nation 
have laboured to acquire some knowledge of it ; but it is not probable that 
these rays of light will soon dissipate the cloud of darkness, in which a 
prejudiced and superstitious nation have been, for centuries, involved. • 


The Persians can hardly be said to understand geography as a science; 
for, independent of their erroneous impressions regarding the form of tho 
earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited to an imperfect acquaintance 
with the territories of those kingdoms that are in their immediate vicinity; 
nor do the}' understand the art of surveying in a degree that can enablo 
them to la}* down, with any exactness whatever, that portion of tho globe, 
which they themselves inhabit. 


We can add little to the various accounts which have been given of 
the literature of the Persians. With the introduction of tho Jln/ianiuuidan 
religion, that nation received all the learning of the Arabians. of tho 
seventh century; and we find that, soon after that period, their writers, in 
every branch of literature, attained an excellence which has not been sur- 
passed by tbeir descendants. Tboir works on theology are very numerous ; 
and it has been shown, in a former chapter, that they are well skilled in all 
the arts of polemics 05t Tho character of their histories has been already 
given. The style 053 of tbeir most esteemed writers in this branch, though 
often hyperbolical, is generally correct, and sometimes eloquent. Ibo 
.Persians, like all eastern nations, delight in tales, fables and apophthegms; 
and flte reason of it appears obvious ; for where liberty is unknown, and 
where power, in all its shapes, is despotic, knowledge must be. veiled to bo 
useful. Tho ear of a despot would be wounded by tho expression of direct 
truths; and genius itself must condescend to appear in that form, in which 
alone its superiority would bo tolerated . 0 ' 3 


«'> lit. “ I asked him if the enring of the rick by blows and hnstiimcloin?, was inserted m him 
like his father. He replied certainly; then wittly saying : ‘ The son has the secret of'"-’ 

father’ is an evident proof in my case, that I have a full portion and complete share nr mi 
father’s wisdom . 1 * . , 

“ After accepting tho Mnhmmnndnn faith, this nation acquired nil tlio menunn- 
and sciences of the Arabs of that period, and very soon afterwards, their writers, in errr 
branch of literature, in prose and poetry, history and prmnmar, loj.de and rhetoric, tlirol Py. 
and Jcxicolojrv, nnd all the sciences, raised tho standard of excellence to snch an rwr 
state, that their descendants nnd progeny have never surpassed them. They '"ivc wnu 
many compositions and works on tlmolocy, nnd, as has been stated in a previous chnp.er, I 
have acquired irrent honour unit Inch rank in the art of polemics {dispurincam C ' ,L ' ; ' 
versy.) ” . . 

,1; Li!. “ Facilitvof stvle nnd dextoritv in writlnc. , 

Mi hit. “ For in a country where liberty is unknown, and power in all it* s.iap 1 ’-} y •' ^ 
rxitic, tin' enr of him, who indnlpo* in violence und oppression, would I**' hurt h> 
plain nml simplo truth jpenin** nml lenrmnp arc, therefore. obliged to appear ,n „ 

fticli a form ns to mnken brisk market for tlu*ui , *olve**, mid » tfr t*n the iron fh'-nrt o o < » ^ 
The Persian* hoa<d of thv jrrvnt fcowl which their eminent mnrnh*t, 
tluecd, by the rare union of fancy, Iwmunsr, urbanity nnd virtue ; hi* tme.-f whir.* »£ .J 
print** to almost every event that r.ni occur, convoy the m«r-t useful \ 

Jmvp nrquired rm authority hi* countrymen that render them ftlmo 2 * *<i ” 

Tho object of this poet and philosopher wnr> to recommend po o<l work « to ru! ' ’* 
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The Persians derivt* their knowleilgoin ethics from the Grecian school. 
They deem Aristotle their master ; :unl llw principles of the Stngyrite are 
laid clown as tenets, which it, would ho almost, sacrilege to doubt,. One of 
their most, able writers in this branch of philosophy is Nn.dr-ud-din, 051 who 
has boon before mentioned. 71 i < celebrated treatise on morals contains a 
scries of philosophical dissertations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, 
happiness, virtue, and the means of averting and remedying evil ; but, this 
eminent and learned man, though he has actpiiml cront local fame for his 
skill in every science', was, like all his countrymen, a stranger to llioso 
wonderful improvements, which have resulted from the study of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

ft has been already staled I lint the Persians, are, ns a nation, devoted 
to poetry- In the opinion of Persians, Pirdauj-i 1 '"’’' excels all in his descrip- 
tion of coinhats and battles ; and tliov bold the Sikandar Naina, of N'idzami 036 
next in rank to the Shalmama of .Firdausi. Among the didaciie poets of 
Persia, Sa'di/ 1 ' 7 certainly, ranks the highest; but if. is difliculr. to class flio 
numerous candidate* for superiority in those mystic and lyric compositions 

nnrt clemency to tln*ir rulers. In one of hi* admonitory odes to tin* former, he beautifully 
exclaims : — 

“ I/atf bar sin ki raft o kurim frikht ; 

Katis i ra/tlnt xml o bar »a s:ikht.“ 

11 Ala* ! for him who ha* gone and has done no good work j 

The drum for inarching has pounded, hut Ilia load wn«? not bound on/' 

' In bis lessons to monarch*, he ha* the following impressive stanza : — 
lluhiu km» o hi fauj dnr tnskhir bafdi. 

Dilhayi'ulam giro Hindi i Yilamgir ha^h.’’ 

“ Be merciful and learn to conquer without an unity ; 

Seine the hearts of the world, and he n world-weiring sovereign.*’ 

His name was Mu/.ammad Din //asaii. Xadr-ud-din, which was his title, may be 
translated “the champion, or defender of the faith.” Ife wns deemed one of the first* 
mathematicians, nstronomer.*, and philosopher.*, of Asia. — (Malcolm). Further mention of 
him will be found at the end of Appendix Ik 

f ' ,>s Abu! JvYiMm, Mnimir, Firdau«dd-7a»M, was born about 33S A,H. near Tans in Khnra- 
ten. His father was Fnkhr*ud*din Ahmad, who was by profession a gardener ; and fodio 
accounts attribute his tmtnu ofVirdati*f to this circumstance. All that is known of his early 
life i*, that when a boy, he was very industrious, and that “lie loved to sit for days, alone, on 
the hank of a river. When between 110 and -10, he went to (i Instil, where Sultan Muhmud, 
ft great, ndmircr and patron of poetry and the arts, generally resided. Kro long, Firdausi bad 
an opportunity of displaying both bis talent, and his extraordinary knowledge of ancient' 
Persian history and legendary lore before the Sul/an ; who wn* so pleased with t ho story of 
Pijiiwnsh. written by Firdausi at the king’s order, that be at mice paid him a gold dirham for 
each couplet, and shortly afterwards sent him a great number of fragmentary ancient 
chronicles and histories of Persia, that he might turn them into verse, and tliri.s rarry out 
the task once attempted bv JhiUfri. ris., to write a poetical history of the Persian kings from 
the creation of the world to the end of the SiWini dynasty ((130 A. I).) ; t ho reward to he n 
dirham n line. Firdausi spent thirty yearn over the work, and produced bin famous Siuih- 
nanin, consisting of 00,000 couplets. Hut while Firdausi had been thus employed, bis enemies 
bad not been idle. Unable to attack hi.* genius and honesty, they attacked li is religions 
opinions; and the SulMn, inflamed by bigotry and avarice, sent 00,000 dirhams of silver, 
instead of gold. Firdausi was at n public bath, when the messenger arrived with the money. 
On discovering that it was silver, and not gold, he divided it into three portions, and gavo 
one to the attendant nt the hath, another to the messenger, and the third to a man who 
brought him some slmrhaf. Tie then burned several thousand verses, which lie had written 
in praise of the Siil/an as a sequel to tbo Shobnnmn, and composed ono of the bitterest 
entires against him, which he handed over, after having carefully sealed it, to the king’s 
favourite slave, to give to him when bo might be seized with one of his fits of despon- 
dency, ns it contained a beautiful panegyric on him. Dreading the king’s rage, however, lie 
fled to Tans; and, having been much persecuted there, ho went to Hugh dad, where the Caliph 
received him with nil hononr. Hut the unrelenting anger of Ma/imud followed him thither, 
and he had again to flee to Tabaristan, but Iio had to leave that also after a short time. 
After eleven years of restless wanderings, lie wns at last allowed to return to his native place, 
ft broken wretched old man. Mahmud is said to hnvo repented his cruelty at last, and to 
have sent a caravan loaded with the costliest goods to Firdausi, to entreat his forgiveness, 
and to imlnco him to become once more tho star of his conrt. Hut while the king’s 
messengers entered one gate of tho city, Firdnnsi’s bier was being carried to its last resting 
place by the other. He ‘died A. II. *111 (A. D. 1020). Ho loft an only daughter ; his son died 
before him at tho age of 37* The girl refused the Sultan’s presents, and certain buildings were 
erected in honour of the poet, instead with the proceeds. Sco Appendix I. 

* * s * See Appendix K. 

G5< Shaikh Maslih-ud-dm Sa’di Shirazi was born at Shiraz about 1184. His father’s name 
was ’Abdulla, a Sayyid or descendant of ’All, Mu/mm mad’s son-in-law. He lost 
his father when yet a child. He was educated at Baghdad ; and thence, in company with 
his master, lie undertook liis first pilgrimage to Makka, which lie subsequently repeated 
fourteen times. He was a great traveller, and is said to have visited parts of Europe, Barbary, 
Abyssinia, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Tartary, Afghanistan 
and India, Near Jerusalem, where according to his own account, “ ho associated with the 
brutes,’’ he was taken prisoner by tho crusaders, not whilo fighting against them, but while 
practising religious austerities in the desert. Ho was ransomed for ton dinars by a merchant 
of Aleppo, who recognized him, and gave him his daughter in marriage ; this union however, 
did not prove happy. He married a second time, and lost his only son of that marriage. 
The latter part’ of his life Sa’di spent in retirement near his native town, and died at a very 
old age in G90 A.H. (12G3 A.D.) In person, ho is described as being of rather insignificant 
appearance, short, thin, and spare, nor is much said in favour of his personal prowess. He is 
said to have bfien of a contemplative, pious, and philosophical disposition. The years of his 
, retirement from life, he occupied in composing those numerous works, the Gulistan, Bustan, 
&c., which have made him justly famous through the East and West. His own connWymen say, 
that he was “ the most eloquent of writers, the wittiest author of eifcher.modern or ancient 
times, and one of the four monarchs of eloquence and style.” A magnificent mausoleum, with 
a mosque and college attached to it, was erected in his honour at the gates of Shiraz. 
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m which this nation has in all ages delighted. The Matlmawi of .T.-d’a'-ud 
din (known as Mulla-i-Edm,) thepoems or Janii, andthe odes of IhMz c;s 
which have been already noticed, are perhaps the most popular ; hut Ihe 
names of Audaki, Anwari 659 and several others, are nearly on an equal rank. 

. Among (ho innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not meet 
with any one of length that can be entitled a satire. Finland wro te some 
satirical, verses upon Ma/imud of Ghazni .® 0 Anwari and several other emi- 
nent poets have also written satirical epigrams, but even these have no title 
to the name of a satirical poem . GC1 


6,8 Mu/iammnd Shams-ud-clin tfafidz, was an eminent Persian divine, philosopher nrnl 
grammarian, and one of the greatest poets of all times. He was horn in the be'dnmm- of the 
14th century atShfraz. and early applied himself to the pursuit of science and learning His 
proficiency in various branches of knowledge brought him under the notice of the monarch 
and he was not only appointed teacher to the royal family, but a speial college ivas founded 
for him. His spirit of independence, however, stood in the way of his worldly advancement • 
and, notwithstanding many oilers of princely favour, he remained during his whole life in the 
humble condition of a Darwesh. The burthen of his poetical compositions is for the most 
part wine, love, flowers, in fact beauty iu every form ; he occasionally also pings the praise of 
God, and the prophet, and utters reflections upon the instability of life and its joys ; through 
all of them there runs, however, a withering coutempt of all professional piety, mock'humilitv, 
and sanctified abhorrence of all the good things of the world.. These poems are of such 
exquisite sweetness, that the poet lias also received the name Shakarlab (sugar lip); and his 
contemporaries speak of Ins having drunk from the fountain of life; a draught of which was 
brought to him, in reward for his untiring perseverance in study, and his power of self-abnega- 
tion by Khizwnr himself. 

tfnfiriz was married, and appears to have reached a happy old age. ITc died 13SSA.D. 
(791 A.H.) The enmity, however, which had been provoked in the breasts of tho zealous 
defenders of religion by the freedom of his manners, and more than Sufiistic contempt for 
the outward forms of godliness, broke out undisguisediy at his death. The ministers of religion 
refused to repeat the usual prayers over his dead body, and, after long altercations between 
the members of bis family and his enemies, it was agreed that the question should be derided 
by lot. The result was favourable; whereupon he was buried with great honour. II is tomb 
is situated about two miles to the north-east of Shiraz. See further Appendix L. 

f>5? Auwari, was born in the province of Khurasan, and educated at the college of Mansur 
at Thus. Ho emerged from obscurity^ in a night. The story of his sudden rise to fame is 
highly romantic. The Seljookian Sul/an, Sanjar, happened on one occasion to visit Tans, 
when the imagination of the youthful poet was so excited by the presence of the monarch, and 
his glittering retinue, that he resolved to write a poem in his praise. By next morning it was 
finished and presented to Sanjar, who was so pleased with tho production, that lie instantly 
placed the fortunate youth among his courtiers. Anwari had now ample lime to cultivate 
his art, and wrote many beautiful love songs and several striking, but lavishly ornate, pane- 
gyrics, besides elegies and satires. He also began to devote himself to astrology, which was 
his ruin ; for he predicted that, in 1185 or 11SG A.D., a hurricane would hurst over all A sin, 
overthrow tlic most solid edifices, and shake the very mountains but nothing of the sort 
occurred ; on the contrary, it was a year of remarkable tranquillity. Ho fell into disgrace, 
and retired to Bnikh, where he died in 1200 A.1). 

Cf, ° See Appendix M. 

661 The portion regarding “poetry” has been greatly abbreviated by Mtrza //airat. As 
the whole io most interesting, as given in Malcolm, I give it complete : — 

It has been already stated that tho Persians are, as a nation, devoted to poetry. They 
appear at that stage of civilization, when the minds of men dwell with the most enthusiastic 
rapture on that enchanting blanch of literature ; and they can boast of poets, who are worthy 
of all the admiration, which they are so forward to grant them. In the noble epic p<v>m of 
Firdausi, the most fastidious Knropenn leader will meet with nmneious passages of exquisite 
beauty. Tho narrative of this great work is generally very perspicuous ; and some of tho 
finest scenes in it arc described with simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of 
Persians, this poet excels in his description of the combats and bottles of his heroc*'; but, 
to those whose taste is offended with hyperbole, the tender parts of Ids work wilt have ni**st 
beauty, as they are freest from this characteristic defect of Kastern writers. It is, however, 
to be observed, that the most extravagant flights of Firdausi do not excite that di«gn*t» 
which we receive on a perusal of his countless imitators ; for so many of his character* are 
endowed with (supernatural powers, that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language, which appears mere bombast, when used to describe the action* of 
beings of an inferior order. 

As an epic poet, Kidzftmi is deemed next in lank to Firdausi j and the subject of In* 
principal work, the life of Alexander tho Great, has afforded him an ample *cope for till tj» rt 
vigour of his genius, and the richness of his imagination. Among the didactic poets of IVnua, 
SaMi certainly ranks the highest; but it is ditlicult to chi*** the numerous ciindMstc* for 
superiority in those mystic and lyric productions, in which this nation has, in nllngi s.d'dighted. 
The Mathmvwi of Jalhibud-dm, tin* poems of Jiimi, and the odes of /f« hdz are p**i !.ep< 
most popular. The author of the Mutbnnwi is generally called the Mull! of Hum ; while 
Jliithlz is usually known by the title of Klnrijn. The Per.- fans conceit e that the former far 

Furpa* -Ls the "latter in penetration and judgment. 1 have hoard their opinion of tin “* two 
Celebrated .Sf.fi poet* illustrated by the following anecdote; 4 W learned p r-oo," the; f-\e, * 
asked how it crime ths.t the author of tho M.ithnav.i and J/I*»dr, two Sufi*, l. el riptv'v-J 
thomvdvis, in the commencement of their works, *.<> nppo'-it* !v on the sulij-vt of divtrm I" 

Jftithlr having raid, ‘the path of 1 »v »: appeared m tire t i-a-y, but nfi* t*v ard 
diflhudtb s ; *— while, fierurding l*> .LdFbud-din 'Love at fir-t appealed like n miirA ! 
he might alarm nil v.ho were without hip pah-.* The h trio d man replied, with 
•ThM which the Mull! *• .w sit lir-t v\n*» only found out nt l««t by the Khr-ijx/ " 

The min*"* of Uud tU, Anwari, ami ‘-ut.iI nth* r-, an 4 nearly ni r.u equal ; ?' 
more nii**b-rn writi r*» have ntt:.ir''<l gre i.t endoeiice in t ! i f •» fm.urite thine’ of t-i'** 
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'l'lio Persians deem music n, science; but it is one, in wliich they < 5 o 
not appear to have rondo much process. Tliey haven gainutnml notes, and 
a different, description of nudod}', that is adapted to various strains, such as 
the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous and warlike; thovoico is accompanied by in- 
struments of which they liavo a number; hut they cannot bo said to bo 
further advanced in this scienco than the Indians, from whom they are 
supposed to have borrowed it. Their strains are often pleasing, but 11103- ar0 
always monotonous, and want, that variety of expression, which gives much 
of its charms to this delightful art. 

1 

In painting, the Persians appear to have advanced little within fho last 
three centuries, for wo observe several of the figures in the palaces at 
Isfahan, which were built in the icign of Shall ’Abbas, that appear as well 
executed as those of the most eminent of their modern artists. Their 
colours are very brilliant; and when they draw portraits, tiny usual lj- suc- 
ceed in taking likenesses. ?onio of their lesser drawings 00 - 1 display equal 
industry and taste ; hut they are yet unacquainted with' the rules of per- 
spective, and with those principles of just proportion, which are essential 
io form a good painting. 

From what has been said regarding tho actual condition of the useful 
and fine arts in Persia, we can neither pronounce that the present inhabitants 
of that country arc in a state of progressive improvement, nor assert that 
they arc less advanced than their forefathers. All, that men have gained 
under a powerful and wise monarch, has been lost, under his weak or 
barbarous successors. If a period of pence has invited intelligent strangers 
to the shores of this kingdom, tlu^y have been soon banished by- returning 
war. Knowledge in Persia has hitherto ebbed and flowed with the 
changes in fho political situation of that empire, and must continue to do 
so, as long as its inhabitants are under the depressing influence of a despotic 
and unsettled government. 


winch man has on earth, and the immortal lonjringe of the coal after its creator, arc deemed 
inseparable; and. with ft poet of this persuasion, it was likely that, the subjects should bo 
so blended, ns to render it impossible to distinguish when ho mount to sing of earthly, or of 
heavenly, joys. 

Among tho innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not meet with nny one of . 
length that can be entitled a satire. This is, no doubt, to he referred to tho condition of tho 
society, which will not admit of that freedom of ohseivation and expression, which can alono 
give excellence to this species of composition. Firdausi, under the impulse of rago and 
disappointment, wrote some satirical verses upon Ma/mnld of Ghazni, v. hich mo only remark- 
able, as they show t lie keenness, with which lie felt neglect, and the bitterness of his resent- 
ment. Amvnri, and several other eminent poets, have written satirical epigrams, many of 
which aro rcmarkablo for their point and severity. An unknown author has written a satire of 
Gome merit upon money, as tho universal passion of tho human mind; but this even has no 
title to tho name of a satirical poem. I have seen a copy of this poein, in which almost 
every condition of life is described. Tho satirist, after giving the professed liberal objects 
of tho persons labouring in their different vocations, concludes every character ho draws with 
the following lino : — 

“ llama a z pno in nst ki zar mi klnrahnd.” 

“ It ib all from this, tlmt the man wants money.** 

Some of tho Persian songs are Very beautiful ; they aro chiefly composed on local subjects. 
Many of the lesser odes of tho most celebrated poets of tlmt country may be iucluded among 
their songs, nB they arc set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

C62 Which are highly glazed and painted on wood ; especially their fcalamdiins, or ink-horns, 
to hold both ini: and pens. Tho /.nlmmhin is in length nbont ten or twelve inches, and three 
or four round. It is generally beautifully painted, and is still worn by ministers in Persia, 
ns an insignia of their office. It is stuck in tho girdlo, in tho same part in which military 
men wear their daggers. Some of those fcalamduus aro quite pieces of art, and sell for very 
high prices. — (Malcolm). 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

O/'.si i i’d /)'(<)!,<.' f<ii lh, i utrmnrrs oml umtim of tin' hilmhitanh of Pcr.vn. 

Chapter XXV- :i " Hu* immners mid usages „f a u :t ti<.u, we must 

commence with tl»i*M> exulted rank-, v.Iios>* example has always so powerful 

an influence upon the other branches of the onmmunifv. '(’lie customs and 
ceremonies of the Court of Persia have, within the Iasi three centuries 
undergone m> substantial change. 'flu- circumstance of (he reigning family 
being hereditary chiefs ol a warlike tribe, and still preserving many of the 
usages ol that condition, constitutes almost, the onlv essential difference we 
find hetween their personal habits ami the customs of their court., and thoso. 
of the ■‘'Yiflnvinn kings, whose nmnimis and usages have heen mimitelv de- 
serihod by tin* iiunierotts Kuropenn travellers,''-'* who visited Persia, when 
they occupied the throne of that kingdom. 

Education of ft has boon before stated that, from the period of Chilli 'Abbas the 

the royal princes Great, the prince- of tin* blood wen* immured in tin* /mram. when* their 
education was entrusted to women and etnntehs ; and, until the death of the 
him:, his destined successor was unknown. It has al.-o been observed that 
the son of the lowest, slave in the /mram was deemed, at that period, equally 
eligible to sueeood to the throne, ns tin* offspring of the proudest princess. 
The nsa.tr>' of the families of Tartarv has always been dillerent. Great 
respect lias invariabb been paid by them in the birth of the mother. The 
can.-e of tie- is obvious. 1 met man iages are deemed one of the principal 
means of improving the friendship, and terminating the feuds, between the 
tribes of that nation ; and the fulfilment of this object lias required, 
that the descendants of a high born mother, who was a legitimate wife, 
should have prior claims to those of a common concubine, otherwise 
the relations, which were established bv those ties, must, have proved 
sources of discord, in-toad of union/ 01 The A’ajhrs, who nro proud of 
their Tartar, or as they term it, Turki original, maintain, in this particular, 
(213) the u say os of their auee-tois. kln/mmiuad //as an Kliiiu, the grand father 
of the present kiny, when he look refuge with a Turknnmn chief, proudly 
refused the daughter of his protector/-' 1 -’ because she was not. of 
sufficient, high descent to give birth to a race, that were to contend lor a 
til rone : and the piosent king, as has been before mentioned, lias declared 
his second son, ’Abbas IWh-zn, the heir of his crown, on the express 
ground of his claims by his mother, who is a high born female of the same 
tribe as the sovereign. The mother of the. oldest of the king’s sous, 
Mu/ianinuul ’Alt Mirzii, was a Georgian. 

According to the modern usage of Persia, the princes of the blood are 
not hummed within the* walls of the /larnm beyond that period, in which 
they require female attendance and maternal care. They early learn tko 
forms of their religion ; and, at three or four years of age, can repent a few 
short prayers, and are perfect in their genuflexions and mode of holding 
their hands, when occupied in devotion. They are also most carefully 
’ instructed in all that belongs to external manner. They are taught how 

to make their obeisance to a. superior, how to behave to a person os 
equal rank, or an inferior, as also the manner, in which .they are to 
stand in the presence of their father and monarch ; and the wav m 
which they are to seat themselves, if desired, and how to retire. These 
forms arc deemed of great* consequence at a court, where every thing is 
regulated by ceremony ; and it is not unusual to see a child ot five yea's 
of age, as perfect in his manners, and ns grave in liis deportment, m 
a public assembly, as the oldest persou present. When the young prince 
is between seven and eight years of ago, lie begins to read Arabic and Persian. 

CM Chardin and Kcompfer have both minutely described the forms and manners of the 
court of Persia during the period that the Suff avian kings ruled that country. (Malcolm.) 

fif * 4 lAt. “ Otherwise the ties of relationship, the object of which is the unity ot ® 
tribe, being disturbed by spurious claims, their mutual friendship would be turned in 0 
mutual enmity/* “ - « 

605 It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that “ a man should choose ms 
from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their maternfti uncles.” — (Malcolm.) 
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book? nre pur into his hands. a: n't tho works of t-a\ii, whilo Titov give 
ft iin an early tr.sie for fables ana notary, tiro expected 10 inspire 1 ii> young 
mind wit;: a desire of virtuous fatno. Ho is also nut through a sntvi Itoial 
course of grammar. syntax, logic, sacred law and philosophy ; Vnt liis 
progress in those higher brnnohos of a Persian education depends ohietly 
upon his own disposition. Ho sohiotn loams moro than to writo and vo:nl 
with oaso and fluency, unloss inelinod to study, which is mu unfrequently 
tho ca.se. for superior attainments n< a scholar ttlwavs add to his reputation. 
Tho reigning king is said, to ln> :i good scholar, lie is also a poot. 1 am 
in possession of a Hindu, (a hook of odes'), of which ho is tho roputod 
author. Tim greatest care is invariably taken to iiistruo! l'orsitnt princes 
in all their bodily exercises. Titov arc trained, while vet childvon, to tho 


use of arms, and ride, when six or seven years of age, with grace and bnldnc— , 
Tlmy are often betrothed wlrm very voting, ami sometimes married long 
before they attain tho a ire of puberty; alter that period, tho number of 
their wives and females depends upon tho moans which thee have of sap. 
porting them. "When a prince is raised to tho throne. Ins time is divided 
hot ween his public duties, tln> pleasures of i lie /imam, and his ntuM-cmculM : 
the period he bestows oh each of tlic-o is regulated by his peculiar inclina- 
tions, his niro, and his habits. Mo general description, thorolovo, can exactly 
explain usages, which are liable to continual changes ; hut a short sketch 
of the manner, in which the reigning lmmareh pas-os his lime, will convoy 
a full idea of those habits, which are deemed suited to his elevated 
condition. 


An attention to religious duties which no l.inir of Persia can openly Mauum' in which 
neglect, requires him to rise early. As he sleeps in the interior apartments, ill <kliig|>i»imut liln 
to which no male approaches, his attendants are either females or eunuchs, 'hue. 

After he is dressed with their aid, he sits from one to live hours in the WM) 
hall of the /mi, 'ini, where hi- levees are conducted with I lie mimic ceremony, 
a? in his outer apartment*. There are numerous female officers in the /uiriini, 
whose name and duties nearly correspond with (hose who have the euro 
of ceremonies, and fh" charge of in.'iinlniiiiiig order, in the piililm court. 

Female officers arrange the crowd of his wit es. mid slaves, 1 l,,,n with tho 
strictest, attention to their order of precedency/' 0 ’ When the king is nealeil 
on liis throne in the public hall of his /mrmii, no one Iml the most, latoiireil 
and highest, born of his legitimate wives are allowed to nil. in his prm mico. 

It is said that two only of the wives of I lie present, king enjoy I lint pi it ilege ; 
tho mother of tho heir apparent, ’Abbas idhy.ii, and tlm daughter of 
Ibrnhfm Khalil IClirln, chief of Sluslia. 


After hearing tho reports of those cut rusted with t he info run! government 
of the 7i uram, and consulting with his principal when, who are gciiemlly 
seated, the monarch leaves the interior apartments, lie in in el, (.bo moment 
he comes out. by officer.- in waiting, and proceeds to one of bis private balls, 
where ho is immediately joined by fiiune of Ins principal favourites, with 
whom he enters into familiar conversation ; and all (lie young' princes of 
the blood attend this morning levee to pay t.lieir respect a . ,M After this, in 
over, his majesty calls for breakfast/® The viands are put. info dishe- of 
fine china/"'’ v.ith silver covers, and placed in a closed tray, which is looked 
and sealed by the steward, or Nsid'/.ir. This tray, after having been covered 
by a rich shawl , is: carried to flic king, in whose presence the steward breaks 
bis own seal, and place; the different di-be/ before him, Home of (he infant 
prince;; are generally present, and are indulged with a participation in flu’s; 
repast,. The chief physician i- invariably in atlfendance at every meal. 
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Chapter XXV. His presence is deemed necessary, the Persian courtiors observe that he- 

may prescribe an mstanfc remedy if anything lie eats should disagree with- 

tiie monarch ; but tins precaution, no doubt, originates in that suspicion 
winch contmuajjv haunts the minds of those wlto exercise despotic power. ? 

. A description of the manner, in which the king of Persia discharges 
Ins ordinary public duties, lias been already given. 67 - 1 When these are 
perfoi mod, lie usually retires to the /larani, where, sometimes, he indulges 
in a short repose. His majesty always makes his appearance in the outer 
apartments sometime before sunset, and either again attends to public busi- 
ness or fakes a ride on horseback. His dinner is brought between eight 
and nine, and the same precautions and ceremonies are used as at break- 
fast. Ho eats, like bis subjects, seated upon a carpet, and the dishes are 
placed on rich embroidered cloths, that are spread for flic occasion. ]t was 
the usage of some of the former kings of Persia to indulge openly in drink- 
ing wine ; but none of the reigning family have yet outraged fbo religious 
feeling of their subjects by so flagrant a violation of the laws of Mu/mm- 
mnd. Bowls, filled with sherbet made of every species of fruit, furnish the 
beverage of the royal meals ; and there are few nations, where more pains 
are bestowed to gratify the pnlnto with (ho most delicious viands. After 
dinner is over, the king retires to the interior apartments, where, it is 
said, lie is often amused till a Into hour by the singers and dancers of his 
/inrnm. 072 


The present king of Persia is an expert marksman ami an excellent 
horseman ; few weeks pass without his partaking in the pleasures of the 
(215) cAlse - favourite game in Persia is the deer, 073 of which there, are 

several kinds. That which is usually bunted, is the antelope ; an animal 
that may be termed the fleeiestof quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting 
them is with hawks and dogs, which are trained to aid each other. Two 
hawks arc flown when the deer is at a great distance; they soon reach it, 
and strike repeatedly at its head. This annoys and interrupts the rapid 
flight of the animal in so effectual a manner, that the dogs come up and 
seize it. It, is also usual to surround the antelope with a number of horse- 
men, each of whom holds a dog in a slip. When the antelope tries- to 
escape, the object is to intercept it; and though no dog. however swift, can 
reach this species of deey at the commencement of (lie chase, it is tired out 
by fresh ones being continually slipped. In This mode of hunting the 
antelope, the object is to bring tho game near the king, who usually holds, 
in a slip, a fnvoniito dog. Hawking is n favourite amusement in Persia. 
Bustards, hares, borons and partridges 07 * are the usual game. When 
engaged in this sport, the king generally carries a hawk on his hand. 
Shooting game is also very common. It lias been before stated, that the 
Persian soldiers are excellent marksmen. This is an accomplishment, which 
it is a disgrace not to possess. 


The King's his- 
toriographer and 
poet. 


The monarch of Persia lias always a historiographer, Wakai’ cigar, 
and a chief poet, Mahk-ush-shn’ara. The one writes the annals of his reign, 
and the other, who has a higher rank at court, composes odes in his praise, 
and celebrates, with grateful ardour, the munificence of his royal patron. 
An indispensable part of tho royal establishment is a jester. 074 Karim 
Khan, ns has been before stated, belonged to one of the native tribes of 
Persia, who speak a language, which, from its rudeness, is universally 
denominated by the other inhabitants of that nation, “the barbarous 


6 ‘ 1 Seo the commencement of Chapter XXIII. 

It is, however, impossible to speak of his occnpation from the moment lie passes ihe- 
tlireshold of his inner apartments. He is there surrounded by a scene calculated, beyond 
all others, to debase and rlegrado the human character. He only sees emasculated guards,, 
and their fair prisoners. He hears nothing bnt the language of submission, or of complaint. 
Love cannot exist between beings so unequal ns tho monarch and his slave; and vanity most 
have overcome reason, beforo the fulsome adulation of pretended fondness can he mistaken 
for the spontaneous effusions of real attachment. The /inrnuis of the monarch* of Persia 
are governed by the strictest discipline ; and that must he necessary to preserve the peaeo 
of tho community, where all the arrogance of power, (he pride of birth, the ties of kindi-ed, 
the intrigues of art, and the pretensions of beauty, are in constant collision. 

The nsnal rontine of tho life of a king of Persia is often interrupted by the urgency or 
public affairs, and sometimes by pursuits of amnsement. The reigning family have hitherto 
disdained those enervating and luxnrions habits, which led tho last monarch® of the Suffarmn 
dynasty to conBne themselves to their ftarams. They not only, ns has been stated, attend 
personally to public affairs, but continually practise manly exercises, and pursue field sports, 
with all the ardour of a race of chiefs, who cherish the habits of their Tartar ancestors. 
(Malcolm.) 

<>■3 Or rather, mountain goat. 

6 ' 4 Z if. “ Partridges, quail, and other water and land birds." 

6;s A giant and a dwarf were, at one period, part of the royal establishment; and that 
is never without n jester, who enjoys a very extraordinary latitude of speech, and assumes, 
both in his dress and manner, the habit and appearance of Folly. It is nsnal to laugh at 
tho witticisms of these jesters, even when they are most sovero ; and the sovereign himself 
professes to respect their privilege.— (Malcolm.) 
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■dialect,” (Knjzaban, or fclio crooked tongue). This prince, as ho was one Chapter XXV. 

•day sitting in public, commanded his jester to go and bring him word, — 

what a dog, who was barking very loud, wanted. The jester went as 
•desired ; and after appearing to listen for soino time with profound attention, 
he returned, and said,' with a grave air, ‘‘Your majesty must send one of 
the chief oflicers of your own family to report what* that gentleman says ; 
lie speaks no language but the barbarous dialect, with which they are 
familiar, but of which Ido not understand one word/’ The good-humour- 
ed monarch, we are told, laughed most heartily at this ridicule of the rude 
dialect of his tribe, and gave the wit a present, as the reward of bis retort. 

This anecdote, to which many similar might bo added, will show that tliero 
is little difference between the otlice of jester at the modern court of Persia, 
and that, which, some centuries ago, existed at. every court of Europe. A 
resemblance of even trifling forms merits attention, as it leads to. conclusions 
•on the progress of knowledge, and the condition of society; and we may, 
perhaps, judge, as correctly from the character of their amusements, 

•as from their more serious occupations, of the degree of civilization 
that a people have attained. 

In the court of Persia, there is always a person who bears the liamo His story-teller 
41 jSnWrdl-i-Shiih v ’ e * 0 or story teller toliis majesty, and the duties of this office 
require a man of no mean acquirements. 6 ” The Persians, though passionately 
fond of public exhibitions, have none that merit the name of theatrical (216) 
entertainments, 6 *‘ i but though strangers lo tlm regular drama, tho fra mo' 
of their stories is often romantic ; and those, whose occupation is to toll 
them, sometimes display so extraordinary a skill, and such varied powers, 
that we can hardly believe, while we look upon their altered countenances, 
and listen to their changed tones, that it is the same person who, at ono 
moment, relates in his natural voice a plain narrative, then speaks in the 
hoarse and angry lone of offended authority, ami next subdues the pas- 
sions lie lias excited by (lie s;ofle«t sounds of feminine tenderness. 0 ' 8 
Dnrwesh Safar, of Shiraz, is one of tho best narrators'of stories, that 
I have known in Persia. But the art of relating stories is, in Persia, 
attended both with profit and reputation. 64 '* Tho person, whose peculiar 
office it is to amuse Jlis Majesty with li is stories, is always in attendance. 

It is equally his duty to beguile tho fatigue of a long n>arcli. f,bl When 
I last visited Persia, I had t ho good fortune lobe accompanied, during 
tv part of my journey to court, by Mulla Adina, the story teller to the king. 

Ho proved a most agreeable companion, and the fatigue of the longest 
marches was forgotten in listening to his tales. 

There is no court where a more rigid attention is paid to ceremonies, Forms of the 
than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the motion of the body, are all court, 
regulated by the most strict observance of form. When the king is seated 
in public, his sons, ministers and courtiers, stand erect, with their hands 
crossed, and in the exact place of their rank. They watch the looks of 
tho sovereign, and a glance is a mandate. If he speaks to them, you hear 
•a voice reply, anil see their lips move, but not a motion nor gesture 
betrays that there is animation in any other part of their frame. If 
the king desires to speak to a person at a distance, lie commands him to 

r ‘ r ' Royal mimic. 

c " Lit. “ The holder of this post must he a person, with a thorough knowledge of history, 
wad well np in all the news of the day, iu poetry, all wonderful events, iu witticisms and 
subtleties, and very fluent in thought and speech." 

c ' s See Appendix N. 

6,3 Lit. “ Bnt their story-tellers, who, in their narrations, represent in ono person tho 
whole of tho characters, by their changes of gesture and voice, imitate, through tho one in- 
dividual, various persons in various phases, riz., wrath, gentleness, wisdom, love, joy, grief, 
royalty, beggary, nobility, servitude, rulo and submission.** 

6311 Great numbers attempt it, but few succeed. It requires considerable talent, and 
great study. None can arrive at cminouco in this line, except men of cultivated taste and 
retentive memory. They must not only bo acquainted with the best ancient and modern 
stories, bnt bo able to vary them by tlic relation of. new incidents, w]iich > they have heard 
or invented. They mast also recollect the finest passages of the most popular poets, that 
they may aid the impression of their narrative by appropriate quotations. Tho person, 
whose peculiar office it is to amuse his majesty with theso stories, is always in attendance. 

DarwosH Safar, of .Shiraz, is one of tho best narrators of stories, as well as reciter of verses, 
that I have known in Persia. In 1800, when he was one day on the point of commencing a 
tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. On seeing him 'look disappointed, I observed to him, 
that tho cause of their wishing to depart wns owing to their inability to enjoy his. story, from 
being unacquainted with the language in which it was to he told. “ I beg they will stay," 
he exclaimed “ and you shall see my power will reach them in spite of their want of know- 
ledge of Persian.” They remained ; and the changes of his connteuauce, and the different 
tones in which he spoke, had tho effect ho expected. They were delighted with the humorous 
part of his narrative, and moved with the pathetic. — (Malcolm). 

81 Or to soothe the mind when it has been disturbed by tbe toils of pnblic dnties ; and 
bis talcs are artfully snitod to tbe disposition of tho monarch, and the liumonr ho is in 
at the moment. Sometimes he recites a fable of the gonii ; at others he speaks of the warlike 
deeds of the former sovereigns of Persia, or recounts tho love of some wandering prince. 

A story of more coarse materials is often framed, and the ear of the king is entertained with a ' 

narrative of low and obscene adventures. — (Malcolm). 
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Ceremonies a 1, 
the reception of 
foreign ambassa- 
dors. 


(217) 


advance ; but ilii.s pommanH must, always bn repeated several times for 
the person addressed, as if fearful of coming too near, stops at every 
three or four steps. Tlio monarch, in speaking, often uses the third 


with, “ the king is pleased,” or '“the 


person, commencing his observation 

commands.’' His ministers, in addressing him, usually' stylo him 
J he object of the world's regard." (/riblah-i-bllam) 032 i 


On extraordinary ‘occasions, nothing can exceed the splondonr of the 
1 ersian court, it presents a sceno of tho greatest magnificence, regulated 
by the most disciplined order. There is no part of tho government, to 
which so much attention is paid, as tho strict maintenance of those forms 
and ceremonies, which are deemed essential to the power and glory of 
(he monarch; and the high officers,® 81 to whom this duty is allotted, aro 
armed with the fullest authority, and are always attended by a number 
o! inferiors, who carry their commands into the most prompt execution, 881 


The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of those occasions, 
on which the king of Persia should appear in all his grand ear. The 
ceremonies, with which these were received, appear to have been sub- 
stantially tho same at every period of the history of that kingdom, 
'ihc present monarch has endeavoured to vie- with the most magnificent 
of his predecessors in his reception of those ambassadors of tho European 
nations, by whom his court has been visited. The foreign minister 
advances, with his suite and escort, to one of the intorior gates of the 
palace, Tho moment that he readies the precincts r>f the royal abode, 
all is complete silence. The horses even, as if trained to the scene, hardly 
move their heads. 885 When he dismounts, ho is conducted into a small 
apartment, , where he is met by one of the principal officers of government. 
After being seated there for some minutes, tho king is announced to he 
upon tho throne, and the ambassador proceeds t,c> the ball of audience. 
That splendid room, the floor of which is raised about eight feet from 
the ground, is situated in a garden, intersected by regular walks and foun- 
tains ; along which, from the throne to the entranco of the garden, the 
princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers and royal guards are arranged in 
their respective ranks; but the splendid appearance of these officers, 
who are robed in their richest habits, is eclipsed in a moment, when 
the eye fiances at the sovereign, whose throne and dress are covered 
with the richest jewels. As the ambassador advances between two officers, 
lie is twice required to make an obeisance. The Persian officers made a 
very low bow, at two appointed places, before they came to the hall, in 
which the king was seated. I took off my lint at eacli of these places, 
and made a low bow to bis majesty, when I entered the ball. When 
near the throne, the lord of requests (the Asht'k d/fcasi basin') pronounces 
his name, and that of the ruler by whom he is sent. The king says in 
reply. “ Yon are welcome (ICIiiish amadi)”; and the ambassador proceeds to, 
take bis seat, in the same room, but at some distance from the king. After 
tho ceremony of delivering the lotter, or credentials, of the envoy is 
past, the polite monarch of Persia repeats, that he is welcome (Kliusli 
amadi), and genet ally enters into a conversation that is calculated to 
make liis visitor feel perfectly at ease, and to substitute 'more pleas- 
ing impressions for those, which tho imposing pomp ot’ the surrounding 
scene had inspired. I have exactly described the ceremonies, which 
occurred on my first .visit to the king of Persia in 1800. After I,had 
been seated a short time, the king, with a smile on bis countenance, 
said ; “ We will talk of business hereafter ; but you must now satisfy me. 
Captain Malcolm, of tho correctness of a report I have heard, but cannot 
believe. Is it true that the king of England has only one wife ? ” I fold 
him, it was true, and no Christian monarch could have more. “But bo has 
mistresses then ?” lie said. I replied, that the king of England was remark- 
able for his attention to virtue and morality, and had none. He laughed 

882 They are as particular in their forms of speech ns they are in other coromonies ; and 
superiority and inferiority of ranks, in ail their shades, aro implied by tho terms used in 
tho most common expressions. — (Malcolm). , 

08,1 The names and duties of these officers are litllo altered since the period of Oliarmu 
and Keempfer.j and both theso travellers have given minute accounts of thorn.— (Malcolm). 

Lit. “ On extraordinary occasions, the heavenly court, with all its glory, cannot no 
with the grandeur of the court of Persia. It is an occasion for tho greatest display of splen- 
dour and magnificenco, and the greatest order and precision ; and no part of tho adminis- 
tration receives such attention as is paid to the observance of forms and enstoms, nnrt t no 
display of the royal state and wealth, as is shown when tho roveroign wishes to set tor 
his power and riches ; and for such occasions tliero are nobles and other officials special ) 

683 lit. “After the usual coromonies of meeting on tho road, and appointing n time foi 
his reception on a fixed date, lie is brought to tho king. Tho foreign minister, witn 
suite and escort, accompanies him to the gates of tho palaco ; and tlieuco to ft place «j 1 
inner conrt near the precincts of tlio king’s abode, wliero they dismount. Everything « 
exactly arranged that not a breath escapes a single person, and all are, ns it wore, span, t 
bodies; and even the horses scarcely move their heads.”. 
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heartily, and said, ho should not liko to he' a king, whore such usages 
prevailed. This sally of the monarch was intended to place me at my ease, 
•and to do away the formality of a visit, of introduction. 

If the ambassador has any presents to offer, tliov are, however rich, 
received without any appearance of gratification. The forms of his con- 
dition require that ho should display an apparent indifference to such offer- 
ings, and that ho should conceal any joy or wonder, that, has hoen excited 
in liis mind, till he can indulge in it without witnesses. When I visited 
Persia in 1810, I made the king a present of a handsome curricle, with 
which he was, at the moment, much dolighlod. 

It lias .been before stated that, there are no wheel carriages in Persia. The 
monarch almost always rides on horseback, and occasionally on an elephant, 
unless he bo prevented by indisposition; and then, if forced to move, he is 
carried in a litter, that is suspended between two mules. It is in this kind of 
conveyance, which is called Takht-i-rawnn, and upon large panniers, called 
Kajawahs, which arc carried by camels, that the ladies of tho king, who attend 
him when ho takes the field, are conveyed. Tho tents and portable pavilions 
of the king of Persia are very magnificent. They are surrounded with a high 
tent wall, which encloses both the outer and inner apartments. Tho same 
forms and tho same usages are observed, when he is in tho field, as when 
at his capital ; but, if, is to he supposed that, on active service, his female 
train must be greatly reduced. The severe discipline of Nadir Shah pro- 
hibited the chiefs of liis army from encumbering its march with their 
numerous females; and he, himself, set an example of moderation. Accord- 
ing to a manuscript in my possession, ho limited his chief officers to ono wife, 
when in the field, and was, himself, content with two. 

The dress of the WilVavian Icings was as splendid as that of tho present 
monarch, but the costume is much changed. It is now universally the fashion 
in Persia to wear the heard long ; ami the head is covered with a cap instead 
of a turban. The upper part of their garments are made to fit tho body 
very close, but t.lio lower is invariably loose. 050 

There is no part of the establishment of a monarch of Persia, to which 
more attention is paid, than his horses. They are placed under the charge 
of an otficor of rank who is styled Mir Aklmuir, or the lord of tho stable. 
The finest colts from every part of tho kingdom are sent to the king, and 
from these he selects what are deemed the host, for liis own riding. The 
charger, on which he is mounted, is richly caparisoned ; and a number of 
others, with gold embossed saddles and bits, are led before him, and form, 
when ho is travelling, the most magnificent part of liis state. Every officer 
of rank in Persia has one, or more, led horses. It is, indeed, a point by 
which relative ranks are distinguished in that country. The stable of the 
king is deemed ono of tho most sacred of all sanctuaries (hast) 087 

Tho kings of Persia have always been very observant of the forms of 
religion. They say their prayers at the appointed hours ; and no impres- 
sion 053 could tend more to weaken their authority, than a belief, that they 
were irreligious. They sometimes attend worship in the principal mosque of 
tlie capital ; and, like their subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they 
have an opportunity, at the sepulchres of those sainted persons, who are 
buried within the limits of their dominions. As Shi’as, they profess great 
veneration for the memory of ’AH and his sons ; but, not being able 
to visit their tombs, which are within the Turkish territories, they content 
themselves with sending rich presents to ornament these shrines. It is 
also an object of ambition to be lmricd at these sacred places. The body 
of Aka Mu/amniad Klian, the late King of Persia, was sent to Karbala to be 
interred. 080 


685 The Persians are much disgusted with the European nsage of uncovering the head, 
and of wearing the lower garments tight. — (Malcolm.) 

087 This osago continues in force ; and, during tho present reign, a nobleman of the first 
rank (the late Sulaimnn Khan, A'ajiir, who was first cousin to the roiguiug king, and who 
had aspired to the throne), took refuge in tiio royal stable, and remained there till lio 
obtained pardon for his offence. The military tribes in Persia have always regarded this 
sanctuary with the most superstitious reverence. “A horse,” they say, ” will never bear him 
to victory, by whom it is violated.” In one Persian manuscript, all the misfortunes of Nadir 
Mirza, the grandson of Nadir Shah, are attributed to his having violated the honour of the 
stable, by putting to death a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, 
when speaking on this subject, “ The monarch, or chief, at whose stable a criminal takes 
refuge must feed him as long as he ‘ stays thero ; hut he may be slain tho moment before 
he reaches it, or that on which ho leaves it ; but when there, a slave, who has murdered 
his master, cannot be tonched The place of safety is at the head of the horse : and if that 
is tied up in tho open air, the object of him, who takes refuge, is to touch the head-stall.” — 
(Malcolm.) 

883 As it is the habit of Mu/mmmadans to perform this sacred duty in an open and 
public manner, its neglect would produce observance. — (Malcolm.) 

833 Near the sacred precincts of the dome, which canopies the remains of the sainted 
Imams, Hussain and Hasan. — (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XXV. ' _ It lms been before stated that the ’Id-i-Nanroz, or tlie feast of the vernal 

™ “ equinox, w to this day observed, as it was by the ancient inhabitants of 

of'Tho Nnumr' anCC VT contniuaHy upbraid the Persians with their observance 

0Z> °. f feast instituted by the worshippers of fire, 600 but the Hn/minmadans 

of I ersia have discovered another reason for celebrating this day; it is the 
anniversary of the elevation of their favourite ’AH to the high dignitv of 
the caliphate. There are many fabulous accounts regarding the origin of 
the feast, of Ntmroz. The Gabrs, or worshippers of fire, who were the former 
inhabitants of Persia, computed by the solar, and not by the lunar, system ; 
their year was divided into twelve months, and every day of the month, as 
well as the month itself, had a iinnie taken from those which they give to the 
presiding angels. It was a custom of the ancient kings of Persia, ire are 
told, to dress in a particular robe each day. Scarlet, richly embroidered 
Or rather woven with gold, was the appointed dress for the Hurmuzd 
which was the Nauroz. Many reasons arc stated to show why the Nnttroz 
is kept as a festival. God, one author says, on that day began the creation, 
and ordered the different planets to move in their various orbits. Another 
writer affirms, tlmt Jamshfd built the palace of Persepolis, 001 and entered 
it on this day, which ho ordered in future to he kept as a joyous feast. cw 
These and many other equally fabulous accounts are given of the origin of 
, this festival ; hut the fact is, it is the opening of the spring, the day on 
f2I9) w bich winter is over, and the season of gladness commences. It is the 
custom of the king of Persia to march out of his capital on the Nauroz, 

690 fiit. “ The Sums reproach this custom, nod look upon it ns an usage of infidels.” 

This single institution of former days has triumphed over that intolerant bigotry, 
which destroyed tho religion, on which it was grounded ; aud the Mu/mmlnnclaus of Persia 
have chosen rather to he upbraided with the impious observance of what their enemies term 
“an usage of infidels/ 1 than abolish a feast, which was so cherished by their ancestors. — 
(Malcolm.) 

6a ' Vorsin abounds with remains of her forgotten splendour; for, to use the clegaut and 
emphatic words of a poet (Firdausi) of that nation 

Tho spider weaves the web in the pnlaco of Crcsarl 

The owl stands sentinel upon tho watch tower of Afrasiyab ! 

Pardadnri nukuimd da»* feasoi-ftauKir 'anknbut, 

Bum nntibat mizanad dar gnmbnd-i* Afrasiyab. 

Tho ruins of the palace of Persepolis are bv far tho grandest that yet roniain ; and, 
from what is left of this proud edifice, wo may pronounce, that it once rivalled the 
noblest fabrics of Greece, or of Borne. Persian authors ascribe this palace to Jamshid ; and 
they name it his takht or throne. They add that Hutnny, tlic daughter of Ardiahir, greatly 
improved this royal mansion, which she made her constant residence ; and that it was 
destroyed by Alexander.' The city of Istukhr, near which it stood, long survived the destruc- 
tion of tho throne of Jamshid; aad we learn from historians, on whom wo can depend, that 
its inhabitants wero distinguished by their inveterate hatred of tlio conquerors of their 
conntry , and, as if inspired by those fragments of former glory with which they were sur- 
rounded, they maintained a character for pride and conrnge that was not entirely subdued till 
several centuries after the Arabians first overran Persia. Xofc only the palaco of Persepolis, 
but the face of the mountain at the foot of which it is situated, aud many of the rocks in its 
vicinity, are ornamented with sculptnre, in which we may trace a connection with the page 
of Firdausi ; and there is ample evidence to prove, that the Persians wero In the habit of de- 
scribing by sculpture, both their religions ceremonies, and the principal events of their 
history. Several of the figures at Persepolis are represented as adoring fire. 

The author of tho “ Zinat-nl-Majlis” gives the following short ncconnfc of PersopoJis, 
which, X can s.tate from personal observation, is not much exaggerated in the descriptive parts : 
and it is curious as it shows what Persians believe regarding these famous ruins. 

“ Jamshid,” this writer states, “ built a fortified palace at tho foot of a hill, which bounds 
the fine plain of Marcia slit to the north-west. The platform, on a Inch ft was built, has three 
faces to the plain, aud one to tlio mountain. It is formed of a hard black granite. (H is a 
hard lime 3 toue.) The elevation from the plain is ninety feet ; and every stone used in this 
building, is from nine to twelve feet long, aud broad in proportion. There are two great 
•flights of stairs to this palace, so easy of ascent, that a man can ride up on horseback; and 
on the platform, a palace lias been erected, part of which still remains in its original state, 
and part in ruins. The palace of Jamshid is that now callod tho Chihal Situn, or forty 
pillars. Each pillar is formed of a carved stone, is sixty feot high, aud is ornamented in a 
manner so delicate, that it would seem difficult to rival this sculpture upon hard granite in a 
carving upon the softest wood. (In these measures, tlie author has used tho word, guz, which 
I have translated guz-i Shah, or royal yard, “ three feet ” ; there are other gnz, shorter. The 
author of the F/irs Nama is quoted, who says, it is almost impossible to break this granite : 
and that, if broke and ground, it is excellent to stop the bleeding of wounds.) There is no 
granite like that of which these pillars are made, to be now found in Persia *. and it is un- 
known from whence it was brought. (The pillars here men tinned aro evidently ent out of 
the rock at the foot of which it stands, as more pillars, half finished, lying on the mountain, 
attest.) Some most beautiful and extraordinary figures ornament this palace ; ami all the 
pillars which once supported the roof (for that has fallen) are composed of three pieces o 
stone, joined in so exquisite a manner, as to make the beholder believe that the whole sha 
is one piece. There are several figures of Jamshid in tho sculpture : in one, ho has an ura 
in his hand, in which ho barns benjamin, (benzoin) while he stands adoring the sun. Ju 
% another, ho is represented as seizing the mane of a lion with one hand, while he stabs uni 

with the other.” — (Malcolm). - ... 

m According to another account, equally fabulous, Jamshid, tho fourth king ot tne 
Peshdiidi dynasty, whoso name was originally “Jam," one day pitched his jewel-ornamented 
throne on an eminence, in the province of Azurbnijan ; and. after placing the crown vpon u 
head, sat down with his face toward the rising snn, the reflection of which, from tlio jewel- 
of his crown, shed a lnstro which dazzled all around, and they exclaimed, Sfntf nme u 
means •■lustre.’’ This title of “S/ml ” was added to his name; and the day on which tho 
Hanroz took placo, the 22nd of March, was termed Kauroz, and kept ns a feast. ‘ > 
unfortunate for the author of this popular etymology, that "Jam’’ should be an original 
Arabic word, and “ Shid” a Tertian term; aud their combination, therefore, to form 
• name or title, is very improbahle. — (Malcolm). 
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attended by his ministers, nobles and ns many of bis army as can bo 
assembled. The ceremonies of tho day commonco witli a review, and then 
the tribute and presents of all the rulers and governors of the different 
provinces of the kingdom are laid at the foot, of tho throne, which is placed 
in a magnificent tent, that is pitched for the purpose in an open plain. 
The king" remains in camp several days, which are passed in joy and 
festivity . 653 Horse races nro' among tho amusements at this period, and 
the monarch, whose favonrito horses generally win, gives presents to the 
fortunate riders . 651 Horse racing has always been deemed an amusement 
worthy of the particular patronago of tho kings of Persia, and there nro 
annual races, not only at tho capital, but at all the principal cities of the 
kingdom. The distance they have to run is according to tho ago of the 
horses, hut it is seldom less than seven miles, or more than twenty-one. 
The object of those races is not so much to try the speed, as the strength, 
of tho horses, and to discover those that can he depended upon for long and 
rapid marches. .Mares never run at the races in Persia, nor are they used 
in that country for military purposes, except by the Arab tribes . 65,1 The 
king also confers dresses of honour on all the chief nobles and officers of 
his government, who, imitating his example, givo similar marks of their 
regard to their servants and dependents . 656 This feast is kept with equal 
demonstrations of joy over cveVy part of tho kingdom. It continues 657 
noarlv a week ; hut. tho first day is the most important. On it, all rants 
appear attired in their newest apparel ; they send presents of sweetmeats 
to each other; and every man kisses, or rather embraces his friend, 
on the auspicious morning of (he Natiro /.. 655 There is, perhaps, no coun- 
try, where the inhabitants live so much upon sweat meats as in Persia. 
Among these, the finest is that called Gazangabin, which is made of tho 
Gaz , 655 tamarisk tree, mixed with some Hour and sugar. This honey is 
produced by an insect, or small worm, which resembles a white (.bread. 
It lies on the leaf of the tree and appears inert. During forty days in 
summer, the insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they 
always collect again in astonishing numbers. The Gazangabin is ehiofly 
found in 'Irate. 

Tho Persian kings have always attached great, importance to the royal 
privilege of having a hand of musicians , 7,10 and of displaying, at their festivals, 
and when encamped with their army, particular banners. It has boon 
mentioned in the first volume that one of the standards of tho ancient 
monnrehs of this kingdom .was tho apron 'of Kawa, the celebrated black- 
smith . 701 Subsequent to tho introduction of the religion of Mu/tammad, 


803 Lit. “Tho king's tent is pitched in f\ laigo open plain, and his throne placed therein; 
on the first day of tho passing of the sun into Aries, the offerings of tho rulers of provinces 
and tho tribute of tho dependent states are presented, and some days arc passed in joy and 
festivity.” 

C5, Tlie horses are always ridden by boys between tho ago of twelve and fourteen. — (Mal- 
colm). 

695 Who, like their brethren in Arabia, givo them tho preference.-— (Malcolm). 

C96 /uf. “In short the king exalts and hononrs all the officers of his court by giving 
royal dresses of honour and princely robes to each, according to their rank. All tho nobles, 
also, in like manner, rejoice, and gladden tlioir attendants by giving them rewards and 
presents, according to their positions.” 

Tho exact time of the continuance of the festival of Nauroz does not appear fixed. 
The rejoicing sometimes lasts six days, at others, only three ; and those, who have neither 
money nor timo to waste in display and idleness, are content with an observance of the first 
day, which is that of the vernal equinox. — (Malcolm). 

C5s Cat. “ And they embrace each other, breast to breast, ami shako hands, and send 
sweetmeats to each other’s houses.” 

099 The tamdrisk is a shrub, which generally grows along tbo banks of rivers ; in Hindi, 
it is called jhao, and is much used by the natives of India as a tonic. 

70 Q The right of having certain kinds of music is, in almost all Asiatic countries, 
carefully preserved, and different high ranks .are designated 1 » 3 * tho kind of instruments and 
the nnmbors of mnsicians they aro permitted to have. A rojml band is peculiar, and it 
sounds on all great occasions. The loss of an instrument, belonging to such a band, in 
battle, is considered of as much importance as the loss of a royal standard would be in 
Europe. — (Malcolm) . 

701 Who rebelled against Zwahhak and placed the virtuous Faridiin upon tho throne. 
There are various accounts of the descent of Ztcnfi/mk. According to some historians, he 
was an Arabian, but descended from Kiynmurtli ; Others trace his descent to Shidad and 
term him a Syrian ; and it has even been conjectured that he was the Nimrod of the 
Hebrews. All agree in one fact, tlmt lie was of a ernel and sanguinary temper. He is 
described as having had two dreadful cancers on his shoulders, which the Persian fabnlists 
have changed into snakes, whoso hunger nothing could appease but tho brains of human 
beings. Two of Zit’a/t /ink’s subjects were slain daily to furnish the li opr id meal : till the 
manly indignation of Kawa, a blacksmith of Isfahan, whoso two sons were on the point of 
being sacrificed, relieved the empire from this tyrant, and raised Farid un to the throne. Wo 
are told by Firdausi that tho devil first persuaded Zianhhak to murder his virtuous father : 
and afterwards tompted him to eat flesh, which was, iu those days, considered a great sin. 
As a reward for the enjoyments he had obt/iined him, Satan entreated Zitahhak to permit 
him to kiss his shoulders ; which his lips no sooner touched, than a hissing serpent appeared 
on each. These' were expected to produce his immediate death; but the monarch was 
assured by the devil, who had assumed tho garb of a physician, that if tho voracious ser- 
pents were fed with tho brains of human beings, he need apprehend no danger. The 
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Chapter XXV. a variety of colours or flags; have been adopted, the penons of which hare ' 

in general, been ornamented with symbols allusive of the deeds of that 

prophet or his descendants. Among these, a representation of the culfaMr 
or two-edged sword of ’All, has been the most common; but, notwithstand- 
ing the attachment of the Persians to this sacred banner, the sovereigns 
of that kingdom have, for many centuries, preserved, ns the peculiar arms 
of their country, the sign or figure of Sol in the constellation Leo. The causes 
which led to the sign of Sol in Leo, becoming the arms of Persia cannot be 
distinctly traced, lmfc there is reason to believe that the use of this symbol 
is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the coins of one of 
the princes of the Seljnkian dynasty of Iconinm ; and when this family was 
destroyed by Halaku, 708 it is not improbable that that prince, or his succes- 
sors, adopted this emblematical representation as a trophy of their conquest; 
and that it has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal 
(220) insignia of Persia. A learned friend, who has a valuable collection * of 
oriental coins, and whose information and opinion have enabled me to make 
this conjecture, . states Ids belief that the emblematical representation of 
Sol' in Leo was, firs' t adopted by Ghiyath-ud-din Kai Kliusru, the son of 
Ifni Knbad, who began to reign, A.H. 634 (A.D. 1236), and died A.H. 
642 (A.D. 1244) and this emblem, be adds, is supposed to have reference 
either to his own horoscope, or to that of his queen, who was a princess of 
Georgia. The device 703 has not only been sculptured upon their palaces, 
and embroidered upon their banners, hut has been converted into an 
order, which, in the form of gold and silver medals, 1ms been given 
' to those who have distinguished themselves against the enemies of 

their country. Over the gate, which forms the entrance of the palace, 
built Iry Sliah ’Abhds the first at Ashraf in Mazindaran, are the arms 
of Persia, “ being a lion and the sun rising behind it. ”, The emblem of the 
lion and sur, is upon all the banners given to the regular corps of infantry 
lately formed in Persia ; these are presented to the regiments with 
great ceremony. A mulla, or priest, attends and implores the Divine 
blessing on them. The order, with additional decorations, has been lately 
conferred upon several ministers and representatives of European govern- 
ments in alliance with Persia. The medals, which have been struck 
with this symbol upon them, have been chiefly given to the Persian officers 
and men of the regular corps, who have distinguished themselves in the 
war with the Russians. An English officer, who lately served with their 
troops, informs mo, that those, on whom these medals have been conferred, 
are very proud of the distinction, and that all are extremely anxious to 
obtain them. 

Sacred charac- The nature of absolute power requires that it should be supported 
^ 1C P 0Trer by a continual revival of the impression of its high and almost sacred 
o e monarch. character. Many of the usages of Persia are calculated to produce this 
object ; everything, connected with the royal name or authority, is treated 
with a respect that is increased by the form which attends it. If the 
king sends an honorary dress, the person, for whom it is intended, must 
proceed several miles to meet it, and clothe himself in his robes of favour 
with every mark of gratitude and submission. The princes of the royal 
family are not exempted from paying this mark of respect. There is, in 
general, a place in the vicinity of the provincial capitals, called Kliila’fc 
poshan, which means, “ putting on the honorary dress.” The Khila t 
poshan near Shiraz is a distance of four miles on the Isfahan road. If 
a farm fin or mandate is written, by the monarch to one of the officers of 
government, it is also met at a distance by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; who, after raising it to his head, gives it to his Mirzd, or secretary,. 

remedy was tried, and proved successful ; and Persia, but for the conrago of Kliwn, would 
have been depopulated by this diabolical device. 

Paridun bod escaped in almost a miraculous manner from ZtraWiak, when that prince 
bad seized and murdered his father. At the age of sixteen be joined Kawa, who had col- 
lected a large body of his countrymen ; these fonglit with enthusiasm under the standard 
of the blacksmith’s apron, which continually reminded them of the just cnnse_ of their 
revolt ; and the presence of their young prince made them invincible. Ztca/i/uik, after 
numerous defeats, was made prisoner, and put to a slow and painful death, as some punish- 
ment for his great crimes. Faridiin’s first acton his accession to the throne was to convert 
the celebrated apron into the royal standard of Persia, As sncli, it was^ richly ornamouted 
with jewels; to which every king, from Paridun to the last of tiio Pahlawi monarclis, added. 

It was called the Dirafsh-i-Kawnm (the Btandard' of Kawa,) and continued to bo the royal 
standard of Persia till the Muhammadan conqnest, when it was taken in battle, and sent to 
the Caliph ’Umar. We arc informed by D’Hcrbclot, that this famous standard was so rich ) 
ornamented, flint it was divided into many portions, and enriched all who shared in it* 

Major Price, in his valuable liistorv of the Muhammadans is more particular; ho states, that 
for the tribe of Bani Timim “ was reserved tlic additional good fortnno of seizing the cele- 
brated standard of the Persian empire ; which, from tlio original dimensions and shape of a 
blacksmith’s apron, had been, by this time, enlarged to the length of two nnd twenty feet, by 
about fifteen feet in breadth, enriched with jewels of great value.”— (Malcolm). 

'° 2 The grandson of Changiz.— (Malcolm). 

~<o Which exhibits n lion conclinnt, ami tho sun rising nt his back. — (Malcolm;. 
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tornml. ami all stand in respectful silence (ill the perusal is finished. 
H n minister lias invasion to mention tin* king, it is not inmsiial. after 
insertin'' nil Ins titles, to leave ji blank. unit to write (lie loyal mum* at tho 
top «f the letter. lest it. sliotild lie ilegrndnlhy having oven n word above 
it A short time non. a picture of tin* reigning monarch was sent to the 
tiller of Sind. It was enclosed in a ease, and nailed down on a litter, 
carried hv two mules; lmt tliourrh not visihle, it was deemed entitled to 
the respectful lmn>:tge of his snhjeets in those eoiintries through which 
it parsed, (hi tin* approach of this picture to Ahii-hahr, the Governor 
of that port, with all hi- troops and attendants, went a stage to pa_v his 
obeisance.* 1 ' 1 When it came near, (hey dismounted from their letr-cs, 
and walked forward to meet it on foot : tie* governor kissed the eon- 
vevanee, and accompanied it to Ahnshahr : and the inhahitnnts of that town 
were eomuinnded to show every demonstration of joy upon this happy 
occasion. (The trousers and shifts of the fenmh‘s| : ' * were exhibited on 
almost even* house at Ahnshahr as a sign of their joy. This extraor- 
dinarv cu«toin prevails amene till tln> irihes of Araliians selth-d in Persia. 
There can he no donht that tho whole of these ceremonies were conducted 
in exact conformity to ordois from court, for «o g rent is the attention to 
minute forms in Persia in ail points, connected with the him; or his family, 
that it is usual, when they depute an otluvr on any pntdie service, for 
some person in authority to direct, hv letter, the exact ceremonies and 

attentions with which lie i< to he and treated. The following 

is a translation of a letter from Mii/ianimad A'ahi Khan, warir to the prince 
at Shiraz, to his brother, .la'far lxhiiii, i;ovi*rnor of AhiUhnhr, conveying 
instructions for his reception and treatment of tin* mdileman who was 
appointed Mihmatid.'ir, ot* entertainer to the mi-sion under mv charge, 
“ Mv dear brother. // itssain Khan, AVijiir, v.lmis appointed Mihmamhir to 
Genenil Malcolm, is n nohlenmn <>f the lirst r.mk mol family: In* will keep 
von informed of liis pregiv-s, When he arrives at Ihdhi, aO miles from 
lhishahr, he will send on this letter, and write you «>n the subject of his 
waiting upon the general. The day In* comes to e.inip, you will proceed to 
meet him. attended by all tin* garrison of Itu'-hahr, as far as the date trees 
on the border of the desert : you will accompany him to General Malcolm’s 
tent, and when In* leaves that, yon will proeee I with him to his own tent, 
which mn«t he pitched, ns the general desires, on the right or left of his 
encampment. If //it >*«niii Khan, A’ajiir, arrive in the morning, you will stay 
and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, von will dine with him. Your 
future attention' to him will be regulated by your politeness and good 
sense, and you will always consider him as a noble gne-t, who should be 
entertained in a iimmicr suitable to his rank, and tin* distinguished 
situation to which lie is appointed, of .Mihuiamiur to General Malcolm.” 

The mode of introduction of a foreign minister at. the Court of 
Persia ha< been mentioned. 'The forms, observed in his intercourse with 
the viceroys of provinces and governors of cities, before lie reaches tho 
capital, are deemed equally important. The manner of meeting* him 
before he enters a town, and hi- mode of reception at the different, houses 
that, lie visits, are subjects of the most, serious discussion, and initiate 
arrangement. Tho rank and number of persons sent to welcome him, 
the distance they go. and period at which they dismount, are all of impor- 
tance, as they mark the exact degree of respect and consideration, in 
which he is held ; and, at. his interviews with princes of the blood, or nobles 
of high rank, the inclination of tho head, the rising from the seat, tho 
advancing to the edge of the carpel, to the door or even beyond it, and 
the place where lie is to ho seated, arc considered as forms of tho utmost 
consequence, and are, therefore, always settled by previous arrangement. 
Ceremonies of this kind liavo everywhere some importance, but they 
aro most attended to by nations, who, like Persia, have no correct know- 
ledge of the character and condition of distant, countries, and whoso 
impressions aro chiefly formed from tho appear.*! nco and conduct of iboso 
- by whom they are represented. If an ambassador assumes great stale, the 
nation he represents, is'considored to bo wealthy and powerful; if he exacts 
attention, and resents tho slightest neglect, his monarch is believed to bo 
lofty and independent., and worthy of friendship ; while a contrary proceed- 
ing, on the part of a public representative, is certain to lend lo opposito con- 
clusions. It is not, unusual to hear a Persian nobleman or ministor pass an 
eulogiumon the extraordinary knowledge, firmness, and spirit of au ambas- 
sador of his own country or of a foreign stato ; and when you expoct to be 

i 

,u ‘ This occurred in January 1810. Major C. Paisley, who was, at this period, residing 
at Abiishnhrin n high pnblic station, wns requested to aid nt this ceremony, bnt ho declined 
tho invitation. — (Malcolm.) 

_ ' 0;i The Persian words for theso articles of femnlo attiro liavo boon omitted by Jtirzu. 
Hairnt through modesty. 
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! o! ; ? " f M 1 >r ' 1 /’ rmntlcitl.I,. negotiation, or treaty, Mini lie concluded, vou tiro 
informed that Iiik great, knowledge wan di-plnvod in not being overreached 
in some point of form, nml tlmt, bis finnim-ei hail withstood every effort to 
miibe him contented with mm shade less of attention, tlinn 1m fl, ought his 
thu*. 1 Iio ooniliid of imlivitluals on tln*so invasions 5 a dmnod comvetol 
not only will, tlit ir own fume, but that of their country ; nml the best Per- 
mm, bistorinns have ivemd«*d, wifi, Immmr, the names of the ninbn<.«ndnrs, 
wlm have been most, alive to what their station demanded on thr-o essential 
points ot etiquette. We may complain of all this, and deem it at, variance 
with sound reason, but it would be ns rational to expect, tlmt. the Persians 
.should itiider-lund, ini first hearing it. the beauties of our lungnupe, as that 
<l*r»y npjinvinii*, :il (lit* firM Mm/ivs of our intwoimo with tliam, tlio 

superior value of m,r cii'toms, lte^iih-a, in „ eoininiiuitv, where every 
thing i-s pm.-mml, high raid; must , to support itself, always assume an im- 
posing attitude. 1 lie unlive- of the Past term the gorgeous magnificence 
which siit'ionnds ih.jr Icing- and chief rulers, the '•clothing of tlu> state" 
(Idha.- i daiilat ). ^ on may spi nl; to the eats of •dheis/’ was the reply of a 

very scti-i'ldo I’er-ian to mi i'.uropcan gentleman, who ashed him some ques- 
tious upon tin- snbjec; ; “but if you desire to be understood by my- 
countrymen, vmi must nddres- their iw es,’* 

The princes, noble-, ministers, and high public oflicers of Por-ia, imitate 
(lie ling in many of tledr ii>cige«. All tie- respect, they pay to him, they 
exact from tledr inferiors. I , 'iteh of them, in Ids ran!;, lias what maybe 
termed a petty court ; (be form- of which are regulated in nearly the samo 
manner, and by oilicers hearing the same names, as fhns<> who attend the 
monarch. P. very chief, or ollicei of elevated flat inti, ia Persia has his Aarnm, 
his mfrras c>r •.een.faries, hi- ollieer of ceremonies, his master of horse, 
and -onietiine- hi- pent andj—ter; nml, in hi- house, all matters of cere- 
mony are regulated with a- -‘riot an attention t° punctilio, as at. (lie palace 
of the sovereign. This cla— of men. sensihle of the preearimis nature 
of tludr condition, appear alike desirous of obtaining money and of 
.-pending it. ’Women, Imr-e-, rich arms and dress are the principal objects 
of tludr desire. Their splendid apart meals are ornamented with rich 
carpet-, and are generally so situated as to he perfumed hv flower gardens 
and refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures is to sit- in these 
apartment**, to enjoy their coffer* and loharro, and feast their friends, 
li i-' the habit with the ministers of flic Persian Court to breakfast and 
tline, almost every day, in a large party. Their meals arc always abun- 
dant, and sometimes sumptuous; and it is not unusual to invite persons 
of the most unequal condition, to partake of them. 1 have (lined with 
the prime minister of Persia, when nobles of the highest rank, inferior 
mir/.us or clerks, merchants, mendicant, poets and astrologers have been 
of t be party. Wlien Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British Mission, 
that visited Persia in 1810, was sitting with the present minister, H aji 
Mu/iaimnad //ns-aui Khan, in bistent, a poor old countryman brought 
three combs for sale. Tito //iiji examined them, and was settling the price, 
as breakfast was served aji ; In* left off making flic* bargain ; but, with that 
condescending affability for which lie is celebrated, desired the peasant to 
sit down and take bis breakfast, winch he did at the same fnrsh (or cloth 
on which the dishes are placed) with the minister. 

The higher ranks among the inhabitants of Persia are, in general, edu- 
cated in exactly the same manner as the princes of the blood ; and they are 
most carefully instructed iit all that belongs to exterior manner and deport- 
ment. Nothing can exceed their politeness; and, in tlieir social hoars, 
when formality is hani-lted, their conversation is delightful. It is enliven- 
ed by anecdotes ; tlieir narratives and observations are improved by quota- 
tions of beautiful passages from their best poets. 

Tito chiefs .of military tribes may ho termed the hereditary nobility of 
Persia. The monarch, as has been stated, may, by bis influence or direct 
power, alter the succession, and place an uncle in the situation of a 
nephew, or sometimes put a younger brother in the condition of an elder , 
but tho leader of the tribe must be of the family of tlieir chiefs. Tito title 
of Klein, or lord, is conferred upon such persons, ns a matter of coarse.' ' 
Tin’s class of men arc most tenacious of tludr descent ; and the succession 
is regulated by attention to the rank and birth of the mother . 708 Tho, man- 

r»o ii .pho Krca t noise nml stamping of foot, i , pomp and magnificence.'' habkaba 
is ft very rare word, brought into use by Mirzi Uairat, for enphony with dabdaba. _ 

70 , When a non ia born to a nobio of high rank, lie is often honoured with tins owe, 
when bis birth is announced at court. Tho yonngor sons, or nephews, of a chief seme 
receive it, till they nro enrolled in the king’s coords, or liavo performed some service. 

701 Tho son of n Klein of a military tribe by a conenbino is never placed on a toon 
with bis legitimate offspring; an attempt, made by parental fondness to do so, , . w ° i 
reseated by the isolations of his legitimate wives, and would outrago tho feelings of ins itwb. 
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Tiers of this class, evon ivlien softened by lonjr residence at court always Chapter XXV 
retain a good deal of haughtiness. They are (with some remarkable excep- 
tions) not. so polished and well educated as the civil officers at the court. 709 
Much of tlieir time is devoted to martial exercises and field sports. 

The ministers of state in Persia, and the secretaries of the various 
departments of government, generally bear the name of Mirza. This 
term, 710 which is a contraction of two words, signifies the son of an Amir 
or lord ; but at present, it does not, when prefixed to a name, denote 
high birth. When it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, Mirza 
always denotes a prince of the blood royal. The fact is, every person who 
has received tho slightest education, becomes a Mirza. Every officer in 
the army, every magistrate of a village, lias his Mirza. This class are 
usually distinguished by wearing a /valamdan and a roll of paper in their 
girdle; and they seldom, however wealthy, dress with equal splendour, or 
assume the same state and equipage, as the chiefs of tribes. The monarch 
often raises them to the dignity of Khan. 

The priesthood of Persia have few distinct usages. Their occupation 
enjoins plainness of dress, and forbids the variety and display, to which other 
persons in this country are too much attached. 711 It has been before stated, 
that the lower ranks of this class are seldom so much entitled to respect as 
the higher; and the order of priesthood in Persia is degraded by a crowd 
of persons, who are, or pretend to he, Sayyids, assume the name of /7a jl 
(a term, which denotes a pilgrim to Makka) as also that of Mulla (or 
learned man) and beg or demand alms, on the ground of their holy character. 

These persons, who are remarkable for tlieir low cunning and impudence, 
may be said to live upon the charity of the other classes of the community, 
by whom they are, in general, feared and despised. In every tale, in 
which roguery is described, we meet with the name of a Mulla, Sayyid or 
J/aji. 713 A Persian writer relates that a man purchased a fine bunch of 
grapes of a person, who sat behind a window; after lie had paid his money, 


had an opportunity of observing this custom oo many occasions. Jn 1SU), when I visited 
Mihrub Khnn, the chiof of a small branch of the Afshni’s, at bis family residence, two of bis 
sons, very richly dressod, were introduced, the eldest was between eight aud nine years of age. 
When wo were seated, a fine boy, between twelve and thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself 
at a distance below tho other boys. I askod the Khan, who he was. “ He is my son,” said 
he, “ and he is a fine lad ; but his mother was ouly a jowelloria daughter, to whom I was not 
regularly married. Tho other boys are descended from a high born niothcx’, and arc conse- 
quently my heirs.” — (Malcolm.) 

70y Lit. “The manners and intercourse of this class, with a few exceptions, are generally 
blended with haughtiness and ferocity.” Tanummur (from Arabic root Nnmar or Narnir) 
signifies “ being angry, ill-humoured, resembling a male panther when enraged.” 

7,0 It may be translated civiliau, as it implies civil habits; all who assume it arc un- 
derstood to have been well brought up, and to devote themselves to those duties that require 
education. A mirza may bo called a man of business. Some of this class are meu of learn- 
ing, which is certainly not required to qualify them for thoir occupations ; learning and 
science, which always imjily a knowledge of Arabic, are deemed more necessary and ap- 
propriate accomplishments for tho mulliis, or higher classes of priesthood. Mirzus should 
be able to read and write well, to keep accounts, and bo thoroughly versed in all the rulos 
and forms of epistolary correspondence, which are considered by men of rank in Persia to boas 
essential as the ceremonies that regulate their personal intercourse. Mirzas aro in general 
citizens, though sometimes they belong to warlike tribes. The fact is, every person, who has 
received thfe slightest education, and who prefers, for any reason, civil occupation to military, I 
becomes a Mirza, and is a candidate for tho employments usually given to porsons of this 
description. These employments are very nnmerous; for every officer intho army, and every 
magistrate of a village, has bis mirza. This class, who may bo said to fill tho highest 
aud the lowest offices in the government, aro usually distinguished by wearing a A’nlamdrin 
(or small case which contains pens and ink) in their girdle; and they seldom, however 
wealthy, dress with equal splondour, or assume the same state and equipage, as tho chiefs of 
tribes. Their manners arc, from their occupation, mild and polite ; and wo moot with Homo 
of them, who are highly polished and accomplished. The ndrzas of Persia are tcenerallv 
speaking, careful not to offend the rude arrogance of the tribes of that country, by jJn adopts * 
of their habits. It is nnusnal for them to follow the snorts of dm fi/.M ’ L.A.A.- * .. 
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knights and barons under the feudal system. To relieve them from t/d# d'»"r" 
monarch often raises, them to the dignity of Kb fin ; but they aro lookf'i 
court nobility ; and tho lowest chieftain of a class considers himself Kuix-r'r *■ U ^' j:i a ?r5< ' rr * 
the most favoured Mirza. -- (Malcolm.) * ' ,J * 

711 They aro almost all Sayyids, un appellation, wide Mark# 
from the prophet of Arabia. (Malcolm.) 

712 Lit. “ Their occupation rcqniYes plainness in their ont'.vard 

worldly matters and attachments. It has been before ela tod “tint 
class do not get much respect ; they — ... 

impudent debauchees and 
take the came of Snyyii 
the people, otherwise they 
nity hare reached such a 

the talo is founded on some or ainniq or KayyH 1 

The words KallAsh and frallash and ta'addi ar f 
-Kallash, cunning, and ta’addr, violence, are }s/X 
evidently formed from the triliteral kadd, itni/a* 
ing, but Kallnsh I cannot find in any Dir£l%*jL~r*' 
extremely sharp.* y ^ / ' 
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Chapter XXV. lie took hold of the end of the hunch, but in pulling it. throiMi the 

lattice, every grape fell on the inside, and lie hehl nothing'but the bare slick. 

“0 Sayyid, 0 Mulla, 0 ffaji” he exclaimed. 713 The man within instantly 
opened the door, and said : " You know me then, my friend ?” ‘-J never 
saw you before;” said the person to whom he addressed himself, “'cut 1 
was quite convinced no one, that, had not a right to all these sacred titles, 
could ever have played me such a trick.” Anecdotes of this character are 
repeated in every company in Persia, and this circumstance alone proves, 
that though many of their priesthood are respected on account of their 
personal merit., they do not. as a body, enjoy consideration. 711 The estima- 
tion, in which rhe principal Mujfahids, or hioli priests, of Persia are held, 
has been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the weakest, of 
the monarclis of that country have equally sought to conciliate their rood 
(224) opinion. TVc read in the history of ’Abbas tlie Great, that a person com- 
plained to Mulla A/imad, the Mujtnhid of Ardabil, that the king had taken 
his sister by force into his /inrain. The holy man immediately gave him a note 
to the following effect; “ Brother ’Abbas, restore to tho bearer, his sister.” 
The king commanded the woman to be instantly given up : and, showing 
tlie note he bad received to his courtiers, said aloud, *• Let this bo put into 
iny shroud ; for, on the day of judgment, having been called brother by 
Mulla A/nnnd will avail me more than all the actions of my life.” The 
most cruel of the successors of ’Abbas were often merciful at the solicita- 
tion of the chief priests of their kingdom. ’Aka Mii/iammad Khan allowed 
them to approach him, when no others dared to come near: and they some- 
times pleaded with success for those whom he had doomed to destruction. 
The reigning monarch has shown them even greater attention than ids 
predecessor ; and as long as the\ - continue to abstain from any concern in 
political affairs, and to disregard worldly honours' and wealth, 715 they will, 
in all probability, preserve the influence which they have established. 


There are a number of persons in Persia, who pursue their studies, till 
they are entitled to the name of Mulla, and to all the honours of a Persian 
college, without classing themselves with the prip-tliood. Some devote 
themselves wholly to study : and to the most eminent of those, who follow 
literary pursuits, a very high rank in society is assigned. An author, who 
lias acquired any fame as a historian, an astronomer or a poet, is respected 
by all ranks and lias a place of distinction given him in every company 
in which ho mixes. F.very prince and noble in Persia desiies to in> con- 
sidered a patron of genius ; 71c men of learning are not only esteemed on 
account, of their retd, or supposed, talents ns authors, lint ns agrcc.'iMe 
companions. Their reading furnishes them with anecdotes, which amuse 
and instruct. Even the common pretenders among this cla-s.^ who are 
very numerous, are in general men of good manners and ready wit. 


A verv slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to nib" il 
Persian student to profess the occult science of judicial a<trologj. 
If a person can lake an altitude with an nstrohdie. knows the names 
of the planets, and their different mansions, declensions, and n^eeiwiqti 
and a few technical phrases, and understands the te.trologmal 
almanacks that are annually published, he deem- himself entitled to 
his services to all who wish to consult him 7,1 Nothing is done by a twin *'t 
any consequence or property, w ithout reference to tin* stars. If any tu<'->- 
sure, is to ho adopted, if u vovngo or journey is to !»“ cniimwi.'oi), it * l 
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new dress* 1S is to bo put. on, tho lucky or unlucky momont must, be discovered, 
nnd the almanack and the astrologer aro consulted. A person, wishing to 
commence a journey, will not allow a fortnnato day to escape, even though 
lie is not ready to set out. Ho leaves his own house at the propitious 
moment, and remains, till ho can actually proceed, in some incommodious 
lodgiug in its vicinity, satisfied that ho has, by quitting his house, sccurod 
all "the benefits, which the influence of good stars can atl'ord him. 

The following occurrod in 180G. I write from the manuscript journal of 
Mr. Jukes, who was upon the spot, and an eyo witness of all that is staled. 
"When a Persian ambassador was about to proceed to India, he was informed 
by bis astrologer of a most fortunate conjunction of the stars which, if 
missed, was not likely to occur again for somo months. IIo instantly 
determined, though he could not embark, as the ship was not ready that 
was to carry him, to move from his house, in the town of Abushnhr, to his 
tents, which were pitched at a village five miles oil to receivo him. It wns, 
•however, discovered that lie could neither go out of tho door of his own 
dwelling, nor at the gato of (lie fort, as tho constellation Sakir, Yaldor.' 10 
wns exactly opposite, and shed dangerous influence in that direction. To 
remedv this, a largo aperture was made in the wall of his house ; hut that 
only opened into his neighbour’s ; and four or five more walls had to bo 
cut through, before the ambassador and his friends, (which included tho 
principal men who were to accompany him), could reach the street. They 
then went to tho beach ; wliero it was intended to talco a boat, and pro- 
ceed two miles by sea, in order that their hacks might bo turned on tho 
dreaded constellation ; but. tho sea was rough, and tho party hesitated 
•encountering a real danger to avoid an imaginary one. In this dilemma, 
the governor wns solicited to allow a part of the wall of the town to bo 
thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended, might not be ex- 
posed to misfortune. The request, extraordinary as it may appear, wns 
complied with, and the cavalcade marched over tho breach to their tents. 
The astrologer rode near the ambassador, that ho might continually remind 
him of the great importance of keeping his head in one position.' 20 Tho 
ambassador’s conduct in this instance, while it satisfied his own mind, met, 
no doubt, with tho highest approbation of tho court, and it gave confidence 
to his attendants;’ 21 for, as lias been before stated, tho natives of Persia, 
from tho highest to the lowest, have faith in this delusivo science. It is, 
however, to be remarked, that many of those, whose occupation is to observe 
tho aspect of tho stars, and to calculate nativities, aro not the dupes of their 
own knowledge. Thoir object is gain only.' 22 The poets of Persia arc 


When at Tllirnn in 1800, I wns surprised to see the primo minister, Hi ji Ibrahim, 
with whom I lived, consulting n Persian regarding a fortunate moment for putting on n new 
dress. On seeing mo smile, ho said. “ I)o not think, Captain Malcolm, 1 am such a fool ns to 
put faith in nil this nonsonso ; lint I must not innko my family tmhnppv, bv refusin'- to 
comply with forms, which somo of them deem of consotpienco.” — (Malcolm.) 

• Vj Satis Yaldoz signifies, in Turkish, “eight stars." Tho constellation consists of a 
cluster of eight stars, nnd hence its name. It is said l>y tho Persians to bo invisible null is 
considered most unlucky. 

' w And, by his aid, ho reached his tents without any occnrronco that could send to 
disturb the good fortune, which was itngnrod to rcsnlt from his having departed from' home 
at the propitious moment.— (Malcolm.) 

When I viBited Tihrin in 1800, I fonnd that almost all tho 3’crsians in nsv ctm-> v.-ero 
satisfied that, tho success or failnro of my mission would depend, in no Might "ih— rc-e nn- n 
my entering tho capital at a fortnnato momont. Ono of my Persian urn-Urie* "who 1 ad 
consulted an astrologer, rodo near me, ns I approached tho gateway, with a wnti-b i-, his ! arid - 
and ns 1 did not refuso to gratify him, by moving, in a slight degree, quirker or 
wished, my horse stopped over the threshold of tho gateway at tho verr V ‘ ir . ft'. >'■ - V 
Tho circumstance gave great joy to nil the Persians, who were friendlv to ti e ’ 

they anticipated moro success from my attention to this frills than fr„.„ in 
effortR I could mako.— (Malcolm.) - ' 
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Chapter XXV- still grenter flatterers than the astrologers, but their occupation, for it mar 
be. termed one, is less profitable. A few fortunate votaries of the muse’s 
enjoy the smiles of fortune ; but the great majority of poets in Persia, a? in 
other countries, are poor • and, from their numbers, it is impossible it 
should be otherwise. Every person, who has received a moderate education, 
may, if lie prefers a life of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of 
a poet ; and the merest rhymer receives some respect from being called by 
that honoured appellation. Some favoured poets of Persia chant the wonder- 
ful deeds of the king or of the principal chiefs, and pass their days in peace 
under their protection. 723 . The facility, with which a Persian can obtain a 
certain degree of education at the colleges in the principal cities of the 
empire, and that indulgence, to which the usages of these seminaries invite, 
produces a swarm of students who pass their useless lives in indolence and 
poverty. Isfahan, in particular, abounds with these literary mendicants ; 
and it is chiefly from the scholars, educated at its colleges, and those 
at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with vagrant poets, who lio 
in wait, not only for the high officers and wealthy men of their' native 
country, but for all strangers, whose rank or appearance affords them 
the slightest prospect of a return for their venal lavs. - A professed 
ignorance of their language, or the expression of dislike for their produc- 
tions, is no defence against their craving importunity and unconquerable 
assurance. A poet, who camo 50 miles from Shiraz to welcome me, (this 
occurred on my first mission to Persia in A.D. 1800) with a complimentary 
ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper, was told in order to evade 
his purpose, 721 that the person ho had so praised could hardly comprehend 
his lines, and had no taste for such compositions. * “I must tell him a story 
then,” said the unabashed poet, " which will show him how Jiff to necessary 
the knowledge, which he wants, is to the fulfilment of rny objert. Some 
years ago,” said he “ when the Afghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
(226) chief of that nation was governor of Sluraz ; a poet composed a panegyric 
upon liis wisdom, his valour and his virtues. As ho was taking it to the 
palace, he was met by a friend at the outer gate who enquired where he was 
going. He informed him of his purpose. His friend asked him, if lie was 
insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian who hardly understood a u ord of the 
Persian language. ‘All that you say may ho trne;' said he, hut ' I am starv- 
ing, and have no means of livelihood but making verses. I must therefore 
proceed.’ He went and stood before the governor with the ode in his hand. 

‘ Who is that fellow,’ exclaimed the Afghan lord 'and wlintis that paper, 
which lie holds?’ 'I am a poet/ replied the man, * and the paper contains some 
poetry.’ ‘ What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. 'To render great men 
like you immortal,’ he replied, making, at the same time, a very profound 
bow. ' Lot us hoar some of if .’ The poet, on this mandate, began to read 
his composition aloud ,• but lie had not read tlio second stanza, when lie 
was interrupted. ' Enough,’ said the governor ‘ I understand it all. Give 
the poor man some money : that is what he wants.' The poet received lus 
present, 725 and retired quite delighted. He met his friend at the door, 
who, the moment ho came out, accosted him again ‘ You nre, no doubt, 
ho observed, ‘ now convinced of the folly of carrying odes to a man, who 
docs not, understand one word of them.’ 723 ' lie luts beyond all men lever 

met,’ ho said, ‘ (lie quickest apprehension of a poet’s meaning.”' i lus 
story produced, in part, that effect, which the travelling poet had expec- 
, ted from his ode ; but the notice he received had the common ofioct of 

exciting, instead of allaying, cupidity : and the wily rliynew made several 
ingenious, but unsuccessful, efforts to obtain further liberality.' 2 ' 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia : and beautiful writing there- 
fore is considered a high accomplishment those, who excel in it, are 
almost, classed with literary men. They nre employed to copy books ; and 
some havo attained to snch eminence in (Ids art. that a few lines, written 
by one of these celebrated penmen, are often sold for a considerable sum." 
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The merchants of Persia nro all taught to road and writo, and sonic of 
them arc tnon of learning. Their hotter acquaintance with foreign countries, 
while it renders them free from prejudice, adds greatly to their. knowledge 
and their manners ; though not so highly polished as those of' the principal 
nobility and courtiers, they are, in general, equal, if not superior, to the other 
classes of the community in which they live. Though the society of mer- 
chants of information and education is courted by the first nobles and the 
bin-best officers of the Persian government, the former, in general, endea- 
vour to avoid*™ tiny political connection : and the observance of this rule is 
recommended by the almost invariable ruin of all those, who nro deluded to 
forsake tho path of profit to pursue that of ambition .* 31 

It is a peculiar usage of (lit* principal merclmnts in Persia to carry on 
all their mercantile correspondence in cypher,'-''- and every person has a 
different one. The causes for this extraordinary precaution tiro obvious. 
In a country, where there arc no regular posts, they arc under the necessity 
of trusting their letters to couriers, whom a small sum would bribe to 
betray flieir secrets to commercial rivals; and it is of great consequence to 
their interests, that they should have first intelligence of political changes, 
respecting which their correspondents would fear to write in an open mannor. 
In Persia, the authenticity of a merchant’s letter, us well as of his bills, 
depends entirely upon the soul .* 31 It is the seal, therefore, which is of im- 
portance. The occupation of a seal cutter is one of much trust and sonic 
danger; he keeps a register of every seal lie makes ; and if one is stolen or 
lost by tho party to whom he sold it, bis life would answer the crime of 
making another exactly the same. lie must affix tho real date on which it 
is cut; and the person, to whom the seal belongs, if in business, is obliged 
to tnko tbe most respectable witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his 
correspondents ,* 31 declaring all accounts and deeds, with his former seal, null 
from the day on which it was )o§t. 

Among the lower classes of the citizens" of Persia, there is not much 
perceptible difference of manner. That, which exists, arises from tho 
nature of th**ir respective occupations, and from the partial diffusion 
of knowledge. Almost all tho tradesmen, and many of (ho mechanics, 
have received some education. There are schools in every town and 
city of Persia." ' The child, who attends at one oT these seminaries, 
after he has learnt the alphabet, is made, as a religious duty, to read tho 
A'uriin in Arabic; which ho usually docs without understanding one word of 
if. He is- next taught to read some fables in tbe Persian language and to 
write a legible band ; here his education commonly ends; and, unless 
he is led by inclination to devote himself to study, or bis occupation requires 
that be should practice what ho lias learnt, the lessons lie has received arc 
soon forgotten. But this course of education, slight, and superficial as it may 
seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of introducing a degree of 
refinement, among those who benefit by it, which is unknown to their ruder 
countrymen. 

The Persians of all conditions are fond of society. Their table is, in 
general, well furnished, as tho extraordinary cheapness of provisions of every 
kind, anil the great plenty of fruit, enable the lowest order of citizens to live 
well. Tho hog is the only animal, whose flesh they nio positively forbidden 
to oat.' 3 ® They are also, as Mu/iaminadans, prohibited fiom tasting wine; 
but the rule is often broken ; and as, to use their own phrase, “ there is equal 
sin in a glass as in a flagon,” they usually, when they drink, indulge to 
excess. They are, indeed, so impressed with tho idea, that the solo pleasure 
of this forbidden liquor is centred in its intoxicating effects, that nothing, but * 
constant observation, can satisf}* them that Christians are not all drunkards. 
"It is,” they often remark, when speaking to a person of that persuasion, 

” one of tbe privileges of your religion to bo so, and therefore neither attend- 


- 20 Lit. “ As far as possible." 

731 Lit. “ Of grandees." The word Amathil signifies “ eminent, conspicuous, peers, 
nobles, grandees." 

733 Mirza Uairat’s translation, “ khafM-ruZium " for “in cypher " is, I think, a little in- 
correct. Tho common word is khaft-i-ja’li or khatt-i-ramzi. Tho Turkish word for 1 it is 
“ j if rah," 

733 It is not usual to sign either ; and they are not often written in the hand of the 
person by whom they are sent.— ( Malcolm.) 

734 Lit. “ To the neighbouring merchants, and to his agents and partners." 

735 In which the rudiments of tho language of that conntry, and of Arabia, arc taught. 
Tho schools in Persia have been particularly described by Chardin, and other travellers. They 
are sufficiently reasonable to admit of the poorest tradesman sending his children to them ; 
but are often under the management of ignorant .pedants. It is not to be expected that a 
government, like that of Persia, should ever pay attention to the education of its subjects, 
though that is evidently the root, from which all improvement must spring. — (Malcolm.) 

730 There are several other meatB, such as the hare, &c., which are deemed improper to 
cat. — (Malcolm.) 
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ed with shame or disgrace. 5 ' An English' officer, belonging to a frigate- 
had come on shore at Abushahr, and mounted a high spirited horse to hake 
a ride. 1 he awkwardness of the rider, who was nearly falling at everv 
bonnci the animal took, amused a great number of spectators. Next 
day, a tersian, who supplied the vessel noth fruit and vegetables 
came off and, seeing the officer, said to him. : "I have saved your reputa- 
non; not a man of those, who laughed at yon yesterday, lias the least 
suspicion, that you are a had horseman.” “ How have you managed that?” 
said the gentleman he addressed. " I told them/ 5 he replied, .““that you 
like every Englishman, rode admirably, hut that yon were very drunk, * 
and that alone was the reason of your not keeping your seat upon the saddle 
so firmly, as you otherwise- would have done.” If an endeavour is made to 
remove these impressions by telling them that, though we are permitted to 
use wine, excess is always considered as degrading, and often, when it 
incapacitates for duty, criminal, they listen with a smile of incredulity. 


The Persians wear hardly any under-linen; and among the lower 
classes, the clothes they once put on, are seldom taken off till worn out. 
Nothing could preserve the health of a people with such habits, but those 
ablutions, which are enjoined by their religion, and the constant use of 
(228) th® fiamams, or hot baths, which are to be found in every city, town and 
village of Persia. Some of these buildings are very splendid; and they 
are almost always clean, and well supplied with fresh water. A few pieces 
of the smallest copper coin of the country enables the poorest traveller 
or labourer to indulge in this delightful luxury, which, independent of its 
salubrity, refreshes the spirits and dissipates the effects of the most severe 
fatigue. 


Amusements. The nature of the public amusements in Persia has been noticed. The 

lower classes are entertained by the same exhibitions as the higher. Illu- 
minations, fireworks, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, puppet shows, 
musicians/ 3 " and dancing boys amuse all^auks at public feasts ; while 
riding on horseback, visiting, walking in gardens, and sitting in groups at 
their houses, or under tho shade of a tree, to listen to a tale or poem, are 
the usual occupations of their' idle hours. Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia/ 38 They continued to form a part of tho amusement 
at every entertainment, till the reigning family ascended the throne ; but, 
at present, tbev are not allowed at 'court, and are seldom seen, except in 
provinces at a distance from the capital. Dancing girls are still to be met 
with in Kurdistan and in parts of Khurasan. 

Condition and There is no consideration of move consequence, as connected with tho 
treatment of the condition and character of a people, than the laws and customs, which 
women of Persia, regulate tlie relative situation and intercourse of the sexes. On it, perhaps, 
beyond all other causes, depends the moral state 739 of a country, and 
its progress in general improvement. Many nations, who have allowed 
their women to be publicly seen , 7J0 have still remained - in a barbarous 
state; hut there is no instance of the inhabitants of a country, in which it 
was the custom to immure them, and to deny them the benefits of civili- 
zation, ever having attained a forward rank in civilized life. The influence 
of women, where they bold their just station in society, is not morecalcu- 
lated to soften the rough manners, and to subdue the angry passions of 
man, than to stimulate 741 him to generous, brave and noble actions. T ho 
admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given to personal 
beauty than to valour, virtue and talent; and the hope of obtaining it 
constitutes one of the purest and highest motives to good actions. 743 It 
has been before stated, that the religion of Mu/mmmad sanctions, if it does 
not inculcate, usages, which keep the female sex in a subservient state. 
The followers of this faith, therefore, may be pronounced to bo stvangors 


7-7 nre to have been introduced into Persia by Bahrain tbo Fifth, who observed 

a merrv troop of bis subjects dancing withont music ; lie enquired tbo cause ; "wo bavo_ sent 
everywhere, and offered” said ono of them “ one hundred pieces of gold for a musician, 
but in vain.” Tho king sent to India for musicians and singers; and twelve thousand were 
onconraged by bis munificence, to enter bis dominions. Thero were, no doubt, _ nbvnys a 
few of this class in Persia, bnt sinco the days of Bnhrnm, they liavo abounded. It is a canons 
{act, that the dancing and siuging girls of Persia nro termed Knwnli, a corruption of Kabuli 
or “ of Kabul; ” which denotes the quarter from whence they came.— (Malcolm.) 

■ 33 Tho first poets of that country bavo celebrated tho beauty of their persons and tho 
melody of their voices. — (Malcolm.) 

" 3 * LM. “ Integrity nnd rectitude." 

Among tbo wandering tribes, the females aro unveiled. Tbo lower classes among Uio 
MnTmminndnns in India do not veil; and tbo lato Captnin Grant, who travelled through 
Makriin in 1800, states "that it is not the enstom in that coantry for tho women to reil. 

<" Two words aro used to denote " stimulators ” rfe., Mufcarrik and MnshnwviA. tao 
latter is not given in Richardson’s Dictionary, bnt is formed from tho Arabic trilitend snout 
in tho samo manner as Mnbarrik is from lmrk. , , . 

7 <: j,it. “ And to obtain tho regard nnd approbation of such women is ono of tnc best onu 
highest motives for the performance of great deeds and good actions." 
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to this refined, but powerful, motive of human action. In Persia, the lower Chapter XXV- 
classes deem females important, in proportion as they are useful in. domestic — 

duties ; the higher consider them as born for their sensual gratification. 

Women have, in fact, no assigned place in this community, but are what their 
husbands, or rather lords, may choose to make them. A favourite may, by 
the power of her mental 743 or personal charms, establish an influence over 
her domestic tyrant, or she may obtain peculiar respect on account of her 
superior birth, and the consequent dread, which her husband entertains 
of her relations. Other ties may produce still more remarkable effects ; 
and habit and affection combined may lead a son to continue an attention 
or obedience to his mother, that gives her an importance beyond the walls 
of the/iaram. But these rare instances, though the)' sometimes form women 
of superior knowledge and character, can have no general effect. 

The natives of Persia, like all Mu/iammadans, consider themselves Indulgence in 
entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of the /taram; and an unlimited num 
though they are restrained, by religious consideration, from marrying b° r of fomalos. 
more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty to increase the 1229) 
number of females in their family to any extent that suits their inclination 
or their convenience. The priesthood are expected to be the most moderate 
in their use of the indulgence granted by their prophet ; and we may judge 
of their habits by the remark of a very grave historian, Sharif-ud-din, author 
of the History of Kurdistan, who, after an animated eulogium upon the 
character of a priest of high reputation, concludes by observing that t! the 
continence of this virtuous man was so extraordinary, that it is affirmed 
that, during liis life, he never had intercouse with any other foinales, 
except his four legitimate wives.” 

The Persians are entitled by law and usage, to take females, not within Ceremonies and 
the prohibited degrees of kirtdred, in three different ways ; by marriage, usages of marri- 
(nilcalt), by purchase, (milk-i-yamin) and, by hire (mut’ah). 744 Their marri- a ° e ‘ 
ages are made according to prescribed forms. The female is betrothed by 
the parents ; 745 she may, however, refuse her consent, when the priest comes 
to require it; and the marriage cannot proceed if she continues averse to 
it; but this rarely happens, as the parties never see one another before they 
are united, and seldom hear any reports of each other but what are favour- 
able. A woman has this, and many other, rights according to the Muham- 
madan law; but a being, who is first immured by her parents, and after- 
wards by her husband, (whose name it is almost a crime to pronounce), can 
practically have little protection from these useless privileges. The nuptial 
ceremony must take place before two or more witnesses. 746 The contract 
of marriage is regularly made out by an officer of the law who attends. 

It is then attested and given to the female, who preserves it with great care, 
for it is also the deed, by which she is entitled to her dower, 747 which is the 
principal part of her provision in the event of her husband’s death, and her 
sole dependence 748 if she is divorced. Marriages in Persia, as in all Eastern 


743 Note the two words “zaka-o*daha ” “wisdom and intelligence ” used for “mental 
charms.” 

744 Milk-i-yamm is the technical term in fifch (or theological jurisprudence) for a slave or 
ft possession (milk) gained by strength, which is a secondary meaning of yanun. As Muham- 
madans, after a conquest, usually obtained a number of female captives and slaves, the term 
“Milk-i-Yamin” was applied to slavo girls, and to the purchased wives, who can scarcely bo 
called anything but slaves. “Milk” also means “ marriage.” 

Mnt’ah literally means “mse, enjoyment;” hence its application to marriages on biro, 
in which a wife is taken to bo used and enjoyed, and to he dismissed, if wished, after a few 
days’ cohabitation, or perhaps, even the very next day. With regard to the former, Malcolm 
says, it has been tho invariable usage of all Asiatic conquerors, from tho monarch, who 
subdues kingdoms, to tho chief, that seizes a village, to claim some fair females, as the roward 
of his conquest. 

745 Lit. “ Tho father and tho mother aro tho guardians and representatives on the part 
of tho girl and betroth her in marriage ” Persons, both male and femalo, aro often betrothed, 
in infancy. If fcliiB is done by their parents, the marriage must bo confirmed when they attain 
the ago of puberty ; but, if by any other than parents, the most respectable Mn/iammadan 
doctors maintain it is null, if oither both, or one, of the parties desiro that it should bo 
cancelled.— (Malcolm.) 

746 Thero must bo two male witnesses, or ono man and two women. Thcso must bo 
'free men, sane, adnlt, and Muhammadans. — (Malcolm.) 

747 Sad:U* is the technical kiw term for a marriago settlement, or tho portion, which a 
husband engages to give to his fnturo wifo, and which sho is outitled to receive, if her husband 
dies, or divorces her. 

• Malcolm says : — “Thero is no point deemed of more consequence by tho Mnhammadan 
law than the dower. The most learned doctors have, however, disagreed widely regarding 
its interpretation. A marriage, some hold, is valid, even though there is no dower; hut in 
such cases, as also whero nn excessive ono has been agreed upon, the law may interpose and 
Bettlo it upon jnst and rational principles. Tho lowest dower, that can ho legally given, is ten 
dirhams, or between four and five shillings.” 

* 4S The right of tho female to this settlement is guarded, not only by law and usage, 
but by the protectiou of her malo relations who arc, in general, the witnesses. It is made 
payable from tho property of tho husband; and if he has none, tho wife’s portion is secured 
upon whatever he may hereafter possess. Tho dower is mado over to tho female, or her 
assigns, before the consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire right, and it is not 
unusual for a mother to give, n farourito Eon, her dower; which he cau, when vested with her 
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countries, are very expensive. It it not tmnsual for a man to waste tho 
mean? he has spent Ins life in acquiring, on his nuptial day. They connect 
their display upon this occasion with their personal reputation, and endea- 
vonr to surpass their equals with a ruinous spirit of emulation .'' 9 


A Persian may purchase as many slaves as he like? : and their condi- 
tion is, in no degree, altered by the manner, in which they live in the family 
The sweeper of his house and the partner of his bed are alike exposed to ho 
sold again, if they have been purchased ; but tin's right is seldom exercised, 
as it is at variance with that jealous sense of honour, which almost all 
Muhammadans entertain regarding females, with whom they have 
cohabited . 730 J 


The marriage by contract, or for a limited period, called mut’ah, is 
peculiai to tbo citizens of Persia. It is said to have been a custom in 
Arabia, wlien Muhammad first introduced his religion into that country; 
but though the prophet, tolerated it, ’Umar abolished it as a species of 
legal prostitution, that was inconsistent with good morals. The Turks 
therefore, and other Sums, who respect the decrees of this caliph, hold this 
practice in abhorrence. The parties agree to live together for a fixed 
period, which varies from a few days to ninety-nine°years. The sum 
agreed upon as the lady’s hire is mentioned in the contract given to her, 
which is made out by the' iTaztri, or a Mulla, and regularly witnessed. Tho 
man may dissolve the contract when he chooses : hut the female has a 
right, from the hour the deed 751 is signed, to the whole amount of the sum 
that was agreed to be paid to her. If the parties are willing, the deed is 
renewed at the period it expires. The contract conveys no rights lo tho 
female beyond the sum specified as her hire . 732 This species of engagement 
usually takes place between persons of very unequal condition in fife. Tho 
woman is generally of a very inferior family ; • and her condition can only bo 
termed a state of legal concubinage. 


A man in Persia can divorce bis wife at pleasure ; but there is an 
expense and scandal attending such a proceeding, which renders it very 
unfrequent. It may, indeed, be said never to occur, but among the lower 
classes ; for a man of rank would consider liimself disgraced by taking a 
step which would expose a woman, who had been bis wife, io be seen by 
others. The forms of divorce amongst the SM’ns differ, in some trifling 
points, from those observed by tho •'hull's. Divorces are never on account 
of adultery; as that crime, if provc-d, subjects a wptnan, who has boon 
legally married, to capital punishment.. The general causes are complaints 
of badness of temper or extravagance, on tbe part of t lie husbands ; and of 
neglect or cruel usage, on that of the wives. If the husband sues for divorce, 
he is compelled to pay his wife’s dower; but, if she sues for it, her claim to 
that, is cancelled. The consequence is, that it is not unfrequent, amongst the 
lower orders, when a man desires to be rid of his partner, to uso her so ill, 
that she is forced to institute a suit for separation ; and that, if granted, 
abrogratos all her claims upon her husband. 

Some peculiar usages of the different cities have been noticed, parti- 
cularly the right of insurrection, or Lii/i 759 Bazar, claimed by the inhabitants 
of Km. win. The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names of 
J/.jjdari and Isi’amat j/ :i which one author lias ascribed to the policy of 
Sluih ’Abbas the Great, ?till exists and continues to excite equal nninioMfv, 
to what it did at former periods. Lnngles concludes that these opposite 
sects derive ibcir names from Shaikh T/nidnr, llm ancestor ot tint 
Snflavinn family, and from Ki’iimat-ulla, the name assumed by the 


nnthoritv, compel I, is fatter to pay. Tint law concermw: 'lower cmrtituU", a" "n* <to»t»t 
intended, n coiiFulersible check upon the inen of every Mufmmnmdmi nation ; nod it i* one «• 
wliicli tho women of lVrsia nrc very jealous. A woman, according to the Muhammadan la", 
may exonerate her husband from a part, or even from the whole, of the do\V< r. There are, 
however, rare instance* of the whole heiut- restored, though the wife rmnetlir.es pivetupn 
part at the earnest felicitation of the husband, or his friends.— (Malcolm.) 

;ej J AI .. AikI. in the desire to rival others, they ruin themselves." 

t"' T.it. ' llut this Hate of nffniis rarely happens, for this reason, that their yerri.tistt 
honour forbids that they rhoiild vivo the foot of one, who has placed lier head on hi* 1 
into the hand of another." . 

iJi Xiplia ir renllv 11 the form of words li-rd at the marrmeo ceremony, 
sinti, it is, however, generally n*e<l for " cohabitation/ _ . 

• s: Sim i-, under no circumstances, deemed entitled to stinte in the itdn-n 
j.ropcrtv of the person, to whom ehe i* contracted. The taw pr< \ide* for the .. ^ 

which ehitdien. who are l.om in tl.i* Male or lop;,! rm.riddmif.-, ere to 1,- sap), r f-Jl o’- 
to prevt nt abate*, a woman i« prohibited, aft. r she t «• parti d Ir is th- )* r* 
sva* romrarted. ferndey a m sv . t ay till a ]., T i . ., S has elap'-d, sad 

t):<* t'f ti jj/d i* 1 v.'»th fj <'j%j'TVTAr ~~ { M *'.‘’ 1 »tu.j 

i 13 The worst huts’, it a /arid hie w ell t<* mention here, tr.eana •* rowdy, r" 
ir.™. unities, hrineii K tovelh.r (friend*) tin- tatter is ' vidently th- srm 

used in the erprrrsimi “ ti'di h’f*r." 

t»* Manway If nr.s these cpi"*''- 1 ' parties, IVlvuk Had 1 coni', tala 
{Malcolm.) 


It: me*h*rt : h' /' 

of th-' 
> r. (a 


Mi Io v. I'.flt /'■'* 
v if Ot to pfeW'-t 
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■adherents of the dynasty of tho White Sheep, which was destroyed 
by the sect of ZTaidan, or descendants of Isma'il .Sufi. There is at 
all times a jealousy between those parties; but, during tho ten first days 
(’JLshurn) of the Mn/iarram, they attack each other with violence. The 
object, for which they contend, appears to bo mcroly tho honour of triumph. 
If a mosque is decorated 1>j- ono party, tho other, if they can, drive thorn 
from it, and destroy the flags or ornainonfs, which have been put up. If they 
force thoir opponents from their houses, they do not outer or plunder them, 
hut mnko a mark on each door with a hatchet, in token of victory. These 
frays aro often very serious, and many lives are lost : but no effort 
is mado fo abolish an usage, which divides those, whose union might make 
them formidable to the government. I find it stated in a Persian manuscript, 
which gives a particular account of several of these frays, that a species of 
account current is kept of the men of tho different, parties killed. Tho 
ward, whose inhabitants have slain tho greatest number, aro fined the prico 
of blood for the balance, whatever number it may ho; and tho sum col- 
lected is divided among tho widows and children of the deceased. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has boon often described, both by 
ancient and modern travellers. That of tho men has changed very materially 
within the last contury. The turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none 
but tho Arabians of that country. The Persians wear a long cap, covered 
with lamb’s wool, the appearance of which is sometimes improved by 
being encircled with a Kashmir shawl. This custom was very general, 
hut a late mandate has prohibited shawls being worn round tho head, oxcept 
by persons, who have a special privilege from tho king to do so. This 
order was giveu with a view to encourage the Persian manufactories, and 
to lessen tho importation of Kashmir shawls. Tho inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. Thoir upper garments aro 
either made of chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmod with gold or 
silver lace; thoy also wear brocade ; and in winter, their clothes aro lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not customary for 
any person, except the king, to wear jewels ; but nothing can exceed the 
profusion, which ho displays, of theso ornaments ; 7 “" and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magnificence. 7 " 15 There is, perhaps, 
no monarch in tho universe, who possesses jewels of equal value with those 
belonging to tho king of Persia. The finest of these jewels were plun- 
dered by Nadir Shah from tho monarebs of Delhi. 

The condition of slaves in Persia has boon before mentioned ; they are 
not numerous, and cannotbc distinguished by anj' peculiar habits or usages 
from the other classes, further than that the) 1 ' are generally more trusted 
and more favoured by their superiors. The name of slave in this country 
' may be said to imply confidence on one part, and attachment on the other. 7 " 7 
They are mostly Georgians or Africans ; and, being obtained or purchased 
when young, they are usually brought up in tho Mu/iammadan religion. 
Their master, who takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates the females 
to his own 7<aram, or to the service of his wives ; and when the males are 
at a proper age, he marries them to a female slave in the family, or to a 
free woman. Their children are brought up in the house, and have, as has 
been before noticed, a rank only below relations. In almost every family of 
consequence, the person, in whom the greatest trust is reposed, is a liouse- 
born slave ; and instances of their betraying their charge, or abusing the 
confidence that is placed in them, are very rare. 

The general observations, which have been made on tho manners and 
customs of the Persians, apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of cities, towns 
and villages. Many of those of the wandering tribes are different, and merit 
a distinct notice. The chiefs of these tribes, during peace, usually reside 
at court, or at the provincial capital ; and leave their followers, whom they 
occasionally visit, to the direction of the elders of the different branches 
and families of the tribes. The number, which remains in one body, is 
regulated by their means of subsistence. They, in general, change their 
residence with the season, and may be said, throughout the year, to enjoy 
a fine climate. They pitch their dark tents on the finest of those plains, over 
which they have a right of pasture, and the encampment is usually on the 
banks of a rivulet or a stream. It is commonly formed in a square ; 
and the abode of the principal elder is only to be distinguished from that 
of the lowest man in the tribe by its size. ’ All are made of the same coarse 

755 Lit. “ And when the king adorns liimself with his jewels, he may be said to be im- 
mersed in them from head to foot.” 

756 They assert, that, when the monarch is dressed in his most splendid robes, and is 
seated in the snn, the eyo cannot gaze on the dazzling brilliancy of his attire. — (Malcolm.) 

7 , 57 Lit* “ further than that they are generally* regarded with trust by their owners, and 
hey themselves also manifest every proper loyalty and attachment to their lord.” 
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material, and in the same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, are turned 
loose to.feed around the encampment. While the young men, if not em- 
ployed in hunting, are generally seen sitting in circles, smoking and indulg- 
ing, in repose, the women are busily occupied with their domestic duties, or 
aiding aged men and hoys in tending the Socks. It is the usage of these 
tribes, unless when very strong, to pitch their tents in the vicinity of a range 
of mountains, that their flocks and families may be within reaeli of a place 
of security, on the occurrence of_ danger. Along the base of those 
hills, which divide Kurdistan from Azarbaijan and 'Irak, every valley is 
occupied, during the spring and summer, by the camps of these wanderers. 
Small encampments of gipsies are frequently met with in Persia, parti- 
cularly in A^arbafjan. The habits and occupations of the families, which 
we saw in that country, appeared very similar to those of the vagrant 
tribes, who wander over England. The Persians call them, .Karachi, the 
black people. 758 


The men of some of the rudest of the tribes of Persia are accused, 
by the other natives of that country, of paying hardly any attention 
to the forms of religion, or to its prescriptions, relative to forbidden 
food j and there is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree just. 
They openly eat the flesh of the hare, which is classed by Muhammadan 
divines, amongst meats which, though not legally prohibited, are deemed 
abominable. On my return from Tihrfln in A.D. 1800, I, one day, 
ran a have near the encampment of some Afsbar families ; a number 
of young men sprang upon their horses and joined in the chase. One, who 
was well mounted, and had a fine dog, rode very hard over some rocky 
ground, and his dog caught the hare, which he immediately tied to his 
saddle. I asked him, why he did so. " You cannot eat the hare,” I 
said - , “ as you know it is makruk, or abominable ?” “ Do you think,” he 

replied, “ that I would have hazarded my life, and half killed my horse 
and my dog, to be deterred after all, by what some fool of a Mnlla has said, 
from eating this hare ? I would eat his father,” 759 he added, laughing, and 
rode off delighted with his prize. There is reason to believe that many of 
them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, when they have an 
opportunity, upon swine’s flesh. A Kurd of some respectability, wbeu 
speaking in private to an English gentleman, observed that he thought tbo 
tribe, to which he belonged, resembled Europeans more than Muhammadans. 
He was asked, in what manner. ‘'Why,” said he, "we eat of hog’s flesh, 
keep no fasts, and say no prayers.” He had seen, among the few Europeans 
he had met with, no acts of public worship, and he was unacquainted with 
the maxim of their faith (St. Matthew, Chapter VI, verse 5) which teaches 
them "not to pray in the streets, that they may he seen of men.” 


Though the chiefs of the principal tribes, from being brought up at 
court, or at the capital of a province, are often as well educated ana 
polished in their manners, as any of the higher classes of the other natives 
of Persia, and though some of their followers, who accompany them ami 
scenes comparatively civilized, cannot be distinguished from the inhabitants 
of the cities,* 60 the bulk of the tribe 761 continue in a state of the mos 
barbarous ignorance. They circumcise their children, when at the proper 
age, and contract marriages, according to the prescribed customs; but they 
are said, and probably with truth, to be very neglectful of the other 
practices of the Muhammadan religion. Though some of them, who < e- 
sire a character for superior piety, go through the regular ablutions an 
the forms of prayer, they are, in general, entirely ignorant of the wor s 
which they ought to repeat. A Persian writer, who lias related some 
curious facts on the manners of this class, states that, when a young nam, 10 
was saving his prayers at the appointed time, before a person of the ri io 
of Shalisawnn ; observing that this man did not do the same, m ns -ec 
him, if lie ever addressed the Almighty according to the forms pic sou r< 
bv the holy prophet. “ I, now and then, bend 762 my bead and raise i 
again,” was Iiis reply, "as I have just now seen you do ; but I repea n 
prayers, and never, indeed, learnt any.” The same writer informs us i- 
a citizen, (who was the guest of a man of one of these tribes, to whom ic i< 
been useful in disposing of bis sbeep,) when he began, one morning accor 
ing to his usual practice, to read aloud a chapter cf the JTurau, was assai 
with a stick by his female bos! ess, who asked him in a rage, if he conceive 


r»’ A Turin term, which hns probably been given them, from their complexion l -g 
darter limn that of the natives. In Tnrkisli they are called Kibli. 

•*! lit. " I will eat it, and what’s more, I would eat his father. „ 

t'o Whoso manners they adopt, and, among whom, they frequently intermarry an 

{Malcolm.) /tr i t \ 

Who alvrnvH remain in tents, or m their villntros.-- (Malcolm,) r0 of 

Buhl will bo found in Richardson under In, which, he state?, >« a particlo expre 
nmltipli cation. 
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flint one of (ho family was dead, that lio thought. if necessary lo rent! (lint Chaptor XXV- 

book. Her hnshnnd, though lio reproved the violonco of bin wife, told bin 

friend (lmt lio should Imvo known better (linn (o anticipate misfortune, by 
going through a ceremony only used at funerals. This rude rnoc seldom 
receive nny religious instruction. If n priest of n neighbouring vill:itr«* visits 
tlioir touts mid summons (bom (o prayers, (boy listen to him with impnfionoo ; 
mid il'miy accident happens to tlioir (look*-, wliilo (hov nro attending divino 
worship, they load him with abuse, mid rojiromdi him with being l ho solo 
cause of (lio misfortune.* 1 ’ 4 

’1'iio wandering tribe; of Vorsin nro nil plunderers, mid (hoy glory in Tlioir boast of 
admitting tlmt they nro so. They nro ooiitinmdly recounting tlioir own being plunderers. 
Micct'S-fnl nets of doprodntion, or llne-e of (bidr mioosjors ; mid, from (lie 
chief (o the lowed limn in (ho tribe, (hoy bond openly of deeds, for which 
men would bo capitally ptini-lied in a bettor ordered government.”'’ 1 They 
often regret (lie internal timwpiillity of (lioir country; mid speak, with 
rapture, of those periods of confusion when every man. who (to use tlioir 
ovii expression) hud a horse, a sword and a heart, could live in comfort and 
happiness. 1 happened, when on the march toward the royal onmp at • 

Sulfiim'yn, to n-k a chief of one of those tribes, what ruins those wore on 
the right of the road. His ..yes glistened at the ipic-tyin. " It i“ morn 
than twenty years,” lo> said, "since 1 accompanied my uncle in n night attack 
to plunder mid destroy that village, and it lias never been rebuilt. Its in- 
habitants. who are a bid nice and our enemies, have, however, settled near if, 
and are again become rich. I trust in <!od,” be added with emphasis, "(lio 
present tranquillity will not last ; and if old times return, 1 will have another 
blow at these gentlemen before I die.” A still more remarkable instance of 
this feeling occurred on my first mission to Vorsin. When hunting one day 
near the line of march, we came to a deep ravine, and as we were crossing 
it, an old Version of the tribe of I.ak, who was then in tny service, 
turned round and said tome with a smile. “In this ravine, Sir, about 
twenty years ago, I and ten others of my own tribe, laid in wait for n caravan. (234) 

We attacked them, mid killed five or six useless fellows of merchants ami 
mule drivers ; the rest ran away, and we found plenty of plunder. I lived 
gloriously," he continued, '* for some years on the produce of the shawls 
thnt fell to mv share ; but all myoa«h is gone, and I am now a poor old fellow. 

Yet, after all,” be added, "it is some consolation to thinlc (hat a man 
has bad a share of the good things of ibis world.” This race are, as may bo 
concluded from the above remarks, strangers to the causes, which promote 
civilization and improvement, mid insensible to the blessings of that security and 
good order, which give prosperity to nations. They view everything through 
the medium, to which they h ive been accustomed ; and power appears only 
to possess charms', in proportion n« it administers to their passions. But 
this observation nmv perhaps be applied, with equal justice, to tlioir supe- 
riors. The reigning monarch of Vorsin, when I endeavoured to explain 
to him the nature and operation of the various checks, which constituted 
the excellence of the British government, exclaimed, after listening with great 
attention “Your king, then, appears, to be no more than the first, magistrate 
of the state 1 So limited an authority may have permanence, but. can liavo 
no enjoyment ; my power,” lie added, “is very different; it is real enjoy- 
ment ! I can either elevate or degrade all these high nobles and officers, 
whom you sco around me, at pleasure; but then, it is true, there is no 
security for my family possessing the throne I occupy. Bight, in Persia, 
always has belonged, and always will belong, to tlio sword.” It is not sur- 
prising that the military populaco of a country, where the monarch professes 
these sentiments, should measure tlioir title to consideration, and tlioir 
power of attaining enjoy units, by tlioir means of pillaging or oppressing 
others. If a prince, or chief of high rank, evinefo a contrary disposition, his 
conduct excites, among bis class, very opposite feelings to those of admira- 
tion. A man of ono of tlieoso tribes, who was sent to accompany two 
English gentlemen through a part of Persia, contended with bis companions, 
that a princo of tlio royal blood, whom bo served, bad hotter claims to 
tlio crown, becauso bo was moro dreaded than one of his royal brothers, 
whom they bad extolled for bis humanity, virtue and intelligence. They 
were travelling from Saltna in Kurdistan to Hnmadnn in TriUx “ Yon soe/ r 
ho observed, to them as they were riding along, “that small village before 
ns ? If the prince you praise were wlioro we are, the inhabitants would ho 
at this momont running to moot liim, and bo eager to pitch his tent9 ; 
whereas, if my master were bore, so great is tho terror of his name, that 
they would already liavo fled to tho summit of tlio neighbouring hills. 

763 This WR8 grated to mo “by a Mullii, wlio was in tho constant habit of visiting those 
tribes. — (Malcolm.) 

764 Every sontimont, that escapes them, evinces thoir attachment to their predatory 
habits. — (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XXV- Now, I ask you,” lie added exultingly, "which is the most proper of these 

two, to govern such a kingdom as Persia ?” The same person, who was 

rather ail intelligent man of his class, was very inquisitive to learn from 
his fellow ti avellers the condition of England ; am], after listening with 
delight to their account of the richness of its holds, the beauty of its towns 
and the great, wealth of its inhabitants, he exclaimed : “ What a number of 
plunderers you must have there!” On being informed that the laws 
restrained men from plundering, he asked with apparent astonishment: 
"What then can be the occupation of so numerous a population?” This 
is an extraordinary proof of .that strong bias, which the human mind 
receives from its feelings and thoughts being- all directed in one course. 

(235) "When I returned from Persia in. 1801, I brought with me a man of some 
rank, (belonging to a tribe in Khurasan,) who desired to visit India. 1 was 
anxious that he should see and admire Calcutta, and sent a person to show 
him every part of that city. When 'he returned, I asked him what he 
thought of the capital of British India, "’Ajabjae barae chapao ast!” was 
his reply. "It is a noble place to plunder ! ” 

Thoir abhorrence Though the highest of the military tribes of Persia are proud of being 
thi ^ namo called plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of thieves. The cause 

' 1 ' 1 of this distinction is obvious. The difference between force and fraud 

implies that between strength and weakness. There are, however, some of 
the lesser clans, whose occupation is avowedly theft; hut even these pre- 
tend to honour. When the British mission passed through Kurdistan, the 
camp was one day pitched in the vicinity of the lands of some families of 
the tribe of /tish/cai. The women wore employed in baking, spinning, and 
weaving carpets ; while the men were, as usual, wandering idle, or in search 
of game. The English gentlemen, who’ had been told that this tribe were 
remarkable for being tho greatest thieves in Persia, and that the children 
were beaten daily by their mothers to accustom them to pain, that when 
they were caught stealing, they might not be alarmed by blows, into a con- 
fession of their accomplices, asked an old man if these accusations were true. 

“ We are abused,” lie said, “ more than we deserve ; for, after all, our theft 
is only a species of war. We never either rob or steal, except from those, 
with whom o nr ruler, the Wall of Salma, is on bad terms. When Persia 
is in confusion,” be added, " then is our harvest ; hut, now, these /fa jars, 
(meaning the royal family) have everything their own way, and we are 
likely to be ruined.” On hearing some suspicion expressed as to the 
truth of his statement, the old man observed with animation, '• that his tribe 
had been appointed to guard the English camp, and that we should have an 
opportunity of judging of their honesty, when trust was reposed in them, 
by the manner in which they performed that duty.” He had a right to 
boast that they were faithful guards, for not ’an article was lost during the 
period they attended the mission. 

Their hospitali- The inhabitants of Persia have always been famed for their great 
ty and attention hospitality to strangers ; but the chiefs of the warlike tribes of that country 
to strangers. are, beyond all others, remarkable for the manner in which they perform 
this courteous duty. The conduct of Mn/jammad Hasan Khan, the Iylian 
of the tribe of Karaguzalu, to the British mission, which, some years ngo,‘ Cl 
visited his government at Hamaddn, may be adduced as a proof of this’ fact. 
The eold was, at this period, excessive, and the whole country was covered 
with snow, about four feet deep. He had prepared, for their accommodation, 
his own honse in the town, and removed to a country seat, which was at 
some distance. To this residence, he, one dav, invited the whole party, and, 
at his particular desire, every person, from the highest to the lowest, 'went. 
The train of the English envoy was increased by that of a Persian ambas- 
sador and his suite, who w.ere proceeding to India. The cavalcade reached 
the Khan’s abode at an early hour, and stayed till near midnight; nothing 
could exceed the magnificence of their entertainment. They, were not, 
(236) however, aware, till they had taken their leave, of the extent of the atten- 
tion with which they had been treated. When they mounted to return home, 
they were informed that, during the time they had been at dinner, a sudden 
and severe frost having come on, every horse and ranlej belonging to the 
party, amounting to nearly 200, had been rough shod, to prevent any acci- . 
dent occurring to the guests of the Khan. 

Boast that thoir The tribes of Persia, as well ns those of Arabia, boast, that when onro 
word is inviolable. fj aev pledge themselves to give protection , their word is inviolable j bn r. W 
faithless barbarity of a chief, Kalb ’All Khnn, of the tribe of Fa'll, uis in 
iuredj if not destroyed, the claim. This villain invited two English officers, 
-who were travelling near bis camp, to be his guests, and lie became Hu-i 

7 fs i left gili ran in Jnnnar y 1801, and arrived at Hamadan, on my way to Baghdad, on 
the 11th of Fehraury.— (Malcolm.) 
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Chapter XXV- 


(238) 


UmrooI divorce 
nmonptliG pander- 
ing triboa. 


is paid by inferiors' to a. superior of elevated rant. All, who come into 
his presence, sit below him. (If the governor of- a province were to attend 
the marriage ceremony of his servant, he would, on that occasion, sit below 
him.) Offerings are brought to the bridegroom from his relations ; and 
these are received with great ceremony by some of his friends, who act on 
that day. as his servants. Two persons, generally near relations, are ap- 
pointed to carry his orders into execution; these are termed his right hand 
man (SaMosh) and left hand man (Soldosh) ; and if the "bridegroom is a 
child, or bashful, these men act for him, and increase the mirth of the 
wedding by a thousand tricks, which they play on his relations and friends. 

They pretend to receive the bridegroom’s commands, as those of a 
monarch, to seize one person,- to fine another, and to flog a third. These 
marriage pranks ^ 9 never give offence. The joys in the house of the brido 
are more moderate ; the lady is bathed, perfumed, and dressed in the richest 
clothes her family can afford. She also sits in state, and, before she 
leaves her own house, or tent, she receives presents from a number of her 
friends. When this ceremony is over, she is covered with a scarlet veil, 
is mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her husband’s dwelling, who 
receives her at the threshold. The above usages are now almost as 
common among the citizens, as among the wandering tribes, of Persia. It 
remains to speak of those customs, which are morn peculiar to the latter, and 
several of which, from their character, probably existed among this class, 
long before the introduction of the Muhammadan religion. 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the house of the 
bridegroom, ber friends assemble. If she is the daughter of a chief, or of 
an elder of a tribe, she is accompanied by all the horsemen, whose attend- 
ance he can command ; .the party proceed, accompanied by dancers and 
music : and if the place of their destination is near, they take a circuitous 
road to it. When the}*- appear at a distance, the bridegroom mounts his 
horse, and, attended by his friends, proceeds to meet the cavalcade. Ho 
holds an apple, or an orange, in his hand,. and, when sufficiently near to bo 
certain of his aim, he throws it at her with considerable force . 770 This usage 
of tin-owing the apple or orange is also common among citizens, who throw 
it at their brides from the threshold or balcony of the house. All is 
silent attention from the time the parties come near each other till this act, 
which is the signal for general uproar and confusion. The bridegroom 
wheels his horse round, and rides at full speed to his place of abode. 
Every horseman of the bride’s party endeavours to seize him, and he, that 
succeeds, has his horse, saddle and clothes as a reward . 771 This, however, is 
only tlio case, where the party is wealthy. Among tho poorer classes, a 
few pieces of silver are paid as a fine to the successful pursuer. The bride- 
groom, however, is not often taken; for, as it is a point of honour to escape, 
he rides the fleetest horse of his tribe, and his friends endeavour by every 
means to favour his retreat. 


When tho bride arrives at her future residence, tho women, by whom 
she is attended, entreat her not to alight. Tho husband’s relations crowd 
around her, and beg that she will.' Every male of tho family, into which she 
is about to enter, brings her presents, proportionate to their ability, or their 
feelings of regard to her husband. They also solicit her to givo up part of 
her dower, and their entreaties are afterwards repeated by tho husband ; 
but the women of Persia arc naturally tenacious of I ho only security they 
have against bad usage or accident ; and, though tlioy sometimes return a 
part, they usually reserve enough to render it a check upon those, to whom 
they entrust their future comfort and happiness . 7 ' 2 At these marriages, 
tho men and women of the tribe stand in a ring and dance"-’; and the most 
polished chiefs, though they may conform in the marriages ol llu-ir ov -” 
families with the usages of the inhabitants of the cities in which they hvty 
are in tho habit of visiting tho tents of their followers, on these jojous 
occasions; and contributing, by tlicir munificence, and their example 
of unreserved hilarity , 775 to tho mirth of these wedding feasts. 

The usage of divorce nmong.the tribes is the same a- among the inhabi- 
tants of cities, but it is of still rarer occurrenco. This may be nscribtd to 


They tire usually jim-oncerteil ; hut rvvu, v.l< n u not, t •<*"}■ ii«-vcr Kite 
inFtJittc* * of litul hmnonr nt tx nuptial fcnixul ntv *>f vrry cwctirri-no*.— 

7;0 Hi* is ('UCournxttK to tl»rt»w the npplf nil the fom« entt, n «" 
lunate to il<i fo . — (Malcolm.) . . „ . , 

In tin' IVmnn •* i«, 1 tliink, n misprint f«r* mu*h(iUnt, tcit, IrnaMt. 

Lit. “ Ewmgli to Utj» Use iHudisMalV hand under a *toun.” 
n 5 Thor rtttnd in a lint- nr riut', isnsi joir. hood a, «l:i!o tin- iiiu-ic nr.t 

in jud c.v!. nc(i ivith it. The mhoV |nrfy join in n rude clioro.,— (Mah-oiri.) 
Li!. “ Nation.” Till- nun ivunl “ Aatsut " tliorutu-hlf trawlatc* tfco 
taut's of tln< ritisH its which tl.i-7 live.” 

Lit. " Cheerfulness and jtJTialitv." 


.(TWaa- is* 
v..) 

ittrd fer- 


es f‘W-> 
e iiilati- 
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various causes. The virtue of the females is more strict; they are, from Chapter XXV- 

their labour, more valuable to their husbands ; and the poorer class have 

seldom the means of paying a dower to a wife, whom they divorce. We 
may also conclude, that it is dangerous, in such a community, to offend the 
relations of a female of a respectable family; for they are her strenuous 
supporters as long as she is innocent of that crime. 776 We are told by an 
intelligent Persian that the deepest pledge, which they can give, 777 is to go 
through the ceremony of a conditional divorce of their wives. “ In former 
days,” he observes, “a man would have been deemed despicable, who out- 
lived defeat after this ceremony ; but it is now,” he adds, “ too often an 
empty boast; and men are not ashamed to fly the moment after they have 
uttered a vow, which their ancestors deemed the most sacred, that a man of 
honour could make.” 

The time of the male part of the tribes in Persia is passed in riding, 
practising their military exercises, and hunting. They now and then 
feast upon meat ; hut their general diet is a hard black bread, sour milk, 
and curds. They do not often indulge in intoxicating liquors ; their chief 
delight is in sitting together, smoking their pipes, and in listening to songs 
and tales, or in looking at the tricks, grimaces, and witticisms of buffoons, 778 
wbo are to be found in every quarter of Persia ; and some of whom 
are perfectly skilled in their art. A Persian chief of a Kurdish tribe, who 
remained several da} r s with the British mission, when it was in the vicinity 
of Kirmanshah, had in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and 
extraordinary talents. 779 (This occurred in 1801. The name of the chief 
was'Mahdi Khan Ivalhur ; he is chief of a tribe who can mount 4,000 horse. 

This nobleman possessed more accomplishments than any I met with in 
Persia. He was not ouly a scholar, but a poet and a painter; and he added, 
to his other qualities, the reputation of being a good soldier.) One day 
upon tbe march, his jester, adressing the British envoy, said : “You are, no (239) 
doubt, very proud of the discipline you have established among your Persian 
servants, who march in your front in as regular a style as your own soldiers. 

How long,” said the wit, “ has it taken you to introduce this order among 
my countrymen ?” “ About six months,” was the reply. “How,” said he, 

“ if you will permit me, you shall see that I will, in less than six minutes, 
destroy all that you have done in six months.” On leave being granted, 
he immediately rode near the Persian horsemen, who were leading tbe state 
horses, and who had strict orders not to leave their ranks. He had noticed 
that these men were almost all of the Lak and Faili tribes, whose chief 
residence is among the mountains of Luristan ; and he began to sing, as if 
to himself, a song, which commenced — 


“Attend to me, ye sons of Luristan ! for I 
Do sing the glorious deeds of your forefathers.” 

Before he had finished his song, to which all were listening with atten- 
tion, the whole cavalcade was thrown into confusion by the kicking of 
horses, caused by the Persians having broken the line of march, and 
crowded round to bear him more distinctly. The jester laughed most, heartily 
at- the success of his joke; and, addressing the envoy, said : “Do not he 
distressed at the fate of your fine discipline, for I have heard of a man, who, 
with.no other means than the song 1 have just sung, collected an army, 
and was called a king for several weeks.” Tins, I am assured, was the fact. 

A chief of no pretensions badj during the confusion that followed the death 
of Nadir Shah, gone about Luristan with somo musicians and singers, who 
continually played and sang this favourite provincial air; and he had 
actually, by this means alone, collected about five thousand followers, and 
proclaimed himself king. 

The men of the wandering tribes delight to tell or listen to romantic 
tales; some of them not only make themselves masters of this art, but 
learn to recite verses, particularly those of Firdausi. A person, who Las 
cultivated this talent, eujovs a great share of the respect of his associates, 
who frequently call upon him to amuse an idle hour. 

It has been already stated, that the women of the tribes of Persia, who Condition of the 
dwell in tents, are s eldom veiled ; their usual occupations have also been des- tribe'. 

776 Though tlioy are prompt to bo her executioners, if she be proved guilty of ndnlicry.— 

(Malcolm.) . , . , , 

,7i Of their resolution to conquer or peris'll in any enterprises w n f £. 3 . ^ Jl J 

They pronounco them divorced, unless snccess crowns their efforts. This a . not ^ “-™- 
raon usage ninon" Jlnliaminudaus, when tliev undertake any desperate eufcr| n. • J 
pronounce tl.o conditional divorce 'with every solenmitv ; ‘'^TiTvalcoTmT 

pledge of their determined resolution in the cause in winch thev e j- • y ' . , 

:;s The rersmns say that a good Luti or buffoon, ought to Upp^oach''vcrv near 
wc cp, sit stilt, nnd dunce, at the same moment, ^omc of tl.._v J - - - * TP 

thi, idea of P,-? ro tion.-(Malcolm.) iicj ^ ^ ^ r ro f e-:ioa, and n perfect adept in .be 

of trickery * 1 
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condition of life. If they are not of hio-h JJ,i’ 1 1 7 Seem smted fothe 
and menial offices of their own home -“and stra^X?^™ -l*!}® . domesl 
and huts, are certain to receive the 1-inLf T ' 71° V, ?' t theiv 
fom them. But there is ^i„g * 

he mistaken; it is fearless, but not forward "evident . ? 

consciousness of security, not. the absence ‘of shame iiffi ' In ^ ‘ 
their complexion is dark and sunburnt, they have sometimes’ when 56 ” 6 ™' 
a considerable share of beauty ; and they often add to fine features 13 
gi aceful form. But, among the lower orders of this class I ’ t- •' 
soon destroyed by lord hU r , „„d co»ti M al 'e™.^ t 


(240) 


A Persian gentleman, Mahdi ’Ali Khdn, who was sent by the .oven.- 
meat of Bombay on a mission to the Court of Persia in A D ISOS and was 
remarkable for Ins polished manners and the gaiety of his disposition, de- 

Srrihoc hie r>n tAulm *v 1-,,, j- 1 . ^ .£ r n . .. * 3 v 


scribes his entertainment by the females of one of these tribes, in aVer 
natural and characteristic manner. “ When I arrived,” he observes “ , 

11,0 ,t; 11 ..„« „r C„1 1AI1 • ■ 1 7 ■, . , .. yuaaivvs, <1 


very 

at 


the vilbge of Sahna,™ which is inhabited by the Turk: tribes of Klmdl 
and Aishar, I was invited to take np my abode in the house of 
one of the chiefs of the latter, and 'received, while I stayed, the 
. greatest attention from all his family. The ladies, who, according to 
custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my host, 
who was about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than I can express! 
B hen I said that I was thirsty, she ran and brought me a cup of pure 
water. _ It was a draught from the fountain of life, brought by an angel; 
but it increased, instead of extinguishing, the flame, which her bright dark 
eyes had kindled in my breast.” After describing the pain, which it gave 
him to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a look, 
the nature of that passion, which he entertained for this young beauty, 
lie very sensibly observes : “ A vain and uninformed man might have ' 
mistaken the manner of my fair enp-bearer ; but I had experience of these 
lliyat ladies, and well knew that nothing was meant, but that kindness and 
hospitality with which they treat all strangers, who visit their tents or- 
their houses. I believe/’ he concludes, "they are virtuous beyond all 
other women in Persia ; and the man, who should even attempt seduction, 
would bo sacrificed to the implacable honour of their male- relations.” The 
.habits of th»se females fit them for the scenes, to which they are occasionally 
exposed. When riding near a small encampment of Afsliar families, I 
expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who was with me, regarding their 
reputed boldness and hardihood, and particularly of their skill in horseman- 
ship. He immediately called to a young woman of a handsome appearance, 
and asked her in Turk i, if she was not a soldier’s daughter. She said she 
was. “ And you expect to be a mother of soldier s,” was the next observation. 
She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” said he, pointing to one with a bridle 
but without a saddle, “and show this European envoy, the difference 
between a girl of a tribe and a citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprang 
upon the animal, and, setting off at full speed, did not stop, till she had 
reached the summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones ; when there, she waved her hand over her head, and then came 
down the hill at the same rate she had ascended. Nothing could be more 
dangerous than the ground over which she galloped, but sho appeared qmto 
fearless. 781 


The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent the men 

from marrying even the number of wives, allowed by the law. Many or 

them have only one ; and unless she is old, barren, or unfit to work, tdey 

do not marry another. The reason is, that they can seldom afford to 

support more than one wife; and, from the liberty which the famafeseiU, 

their quarrels, where there are several m a family would become a eons 

source of’discord and contention. The practice of hiring wives for a ceH 

rp. „ „ f T.prinA which prevails in the cities and towns of Persia, isheldmabiiorre ^ 

The practice of period, whicn premia u ^ ^ w frequent(y been J cn0 wn to f- 

whom they believe to have sanction 


hiring wives 
held in 
among them. 


by the females of tribes ; 


held in abhorrence rffiests in the most violent manner, ,, r 

— • In usL, which they deem so degrading. 787 Though we may conclude fio 


< This village is in ’IrS*. The name is the same as 


that of the capital of Ardnlan-- 


(M “& 0, j& seemed delighted at having had an opportunity of vindicating the females of h- 


happened tliafc 1 
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f «*■ s. ; «ed ttaHi.- « <jy -» tarn 5 S 

tion than the other female* of VevM,t . civilized nations of (241) 

£S^5i 

f ma ”f° LI nerinit«°or as his brother MnAanitnadan of the city, it i* merely , 
as has been seated, because his poverty or the condition of ihe society, to 
vrliich he belongs, limits his desires. The moment that l.»s s.tnat.on ahe s 
ho is prompt to riot in every species of dissipation : and. the pawner, v. i 
more than shares his toils, has no chance of an equal partition in any pood 

fortune that may attend him. If he is raised to u high station he dm ms 
an increased indulgence of his sensual appetites one ot the ernm plen.-tm-, ot 
advancement; and whoa ho becomes an inhabitant of a city, he .n once 
adopts the habits of a citizen.** 1 Among these tribes, however, maternal 
■claims are always respected. The mother’s influence over her son nsnaliv 
continues through life-' 5 * It is her duty to preside over Ins family : and it 
he is rich, lie nsimllv entrusts to her not only the choice of Ins female part- 
ners, hut their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment of tin- power 
makes the women in Persia anxiously de-ire to have male children; the 
birth of a daughter is always a disappointment. 


Chapter XXV- 


Thoir respect for 
maternal claims. 


These observations on the usages of the wandering trit e.- chiefly apply to Condition of the 

those of Persian and Turin origin. The Arabian tribes subject to Persia. '5 in tnbcs ln 
who inhabit the shores of the Gulf, are more assimilated in their habits, to the 
people from whom they nro derived, than to those amid whom they dwell. 

They continue to speak Arabic, and preserve almost all the customs, and 
the' dress, of their original country.* 55 The, manner? of this nice, 
though less rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much of the 
wildness and independence of their ancestors. 


The diet, of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal 7 ' 5 than that of the Diet, 
other inhabitants of the kingdom. It consists chiefly of dates. Put what 
others would consider a hardship, habit, with them, ha« converted into 
■an enjoyment; and the Arab deems no food more delightful than that upon 
which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, belonging to one of the Arab 
families settledat Abushalir, bad gone to England with the children of the 
British resident at that place. When she returned, all crowded round her 
do hear the report of the country she had visited. She described tlie roads, 
the carriages, the horses, the wealth and splendour of the cities, and the 
highly cultivated state of tlie country. Her audience were full of envy at 
the condition of Englishmen, and were on the point of retiring with that 
impvession, when the woman happened to add, that the country she had 
visited only wanted one tiling to make it delightful. "What is that was 
the general inquiry. “It has not a date tree in it/’ said she; “I never 
ceased to look for one all the time I was there, but I looked in vain.” The 
sentiments of the Arabs, who had listened to her, were, in an in-tor,!, 
changed by this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, which thev 
felt for men, who were condemned to live in a country, v.ln-re them were 
no date trees. 


The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of firing from oppres- 
sion, when they cannot resist it. The sea is always open ’to them, and they 
ate accustomed to that element. Hot only the islands of the Gulf, but. the 
neighbouring territories of Turkey and the opposite coast of Arabia, are 
inhabited by their brethren; and these circumstances, combined with (heir 
oiigmal habits, give a freedom of sentiment and expression to this race of 
men that is very striking. 'When a party ot English gentlemen, who were 
hunting near Abu.-hahr, wore preparing to slip an English, and an Arabian, 
greyhound at a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of them stated his Indi-f 
that the English dog would beat. Tlie moment this observation was made 
a poor Arab who bad accompanied the party in hopes of obiajnimr a 
'Sr sent f r °i " afhn g a f°s> s l )ruu K forward, and exclaimed wifi/ all d/e 
S win I"®' h,S raC6: Y ° U arC Sir 5 1 >>' Heaven, the Aral, dog 


( 242 ) 




— sasr ‘■™ b, “ " f *“ ■"» ft. was. . 
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Chapter XXV. cribed. They are more respected than the females who dwell in cities, because 

they are more useful to the community, of which they form a part. Thor net 

only share the hod. but the fatigues and dangers, of their husbands. Tho'inns- 
cnlino habits, which they acquire, douot displease, forthev seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rank, they perform alt the domestic 
and menial offices of their own home : and strangers, who visit their houses 
and huts, are certain to receive the kindest and most, hospitable welcome 
from them. Cut there is nothing in the manner of these women that can 
he mistaken; it is fearless, but, not forward ; and evidently proceeds from the 
consciousness of security, not the absence of shame. Though, in general, 
their complexion is dark and sunburnt, they have sometime^ when "voting, 
a considerable share of beauty; and they often add to fine features, a very 
graceful form. But, among the lower orders of_ this class, their beautv is 
soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual "exposure to the climate. 


A Persian gentleman, Slalidi ’All Khiln, who was sent by the govern- 
ment of Bombay on a mission to the Court of Persia in A.D. l’b’OS, and was 
remarkable for his polished manners and the gaiety of his disposition, do- 
(240) sct 'ibes his entertainment by the females of one of these tribes, in a very 
natnral and characteristic manner. “ When I arrived,” ho observes, “ at 
the village of Sahnnj :B0 which is inhabited by the Turki tribes of Klinznl 
and Afslnir, I was invited to tako up my abode in the bouse of 
one of the chiefs of the latter, and received, while I stayed, tbo 
. greatest attention from ali his family. Tho ladies, who, according to 
custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my host, 
who was about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than I can express. 
When I said, that I was thirsty, she ran and brought me a cup of jmro 
water. It was a draught from tho fountain of life, brought by an angel; 
but it increased, instead of extinguishing, (he flame, which her bright dark 
eyes had kindled in my breast.” After describing the pain, which it gave 
him to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a look, 
tho nature of that passion, which lm entertained for this young beauty, 
he very sensibly observes : “A vain and uninformed man might have 
mistaken the manner of my fair enp-benver ; but I bail experience of these 
Iliyat ladies, and well knew that nothing was meant, but that kindness and 
hospitality with which they treat all strangers, who visit their tents or- 
their houses. I believe,” lie concludes, “they are virtuous beyond all 
other women in Persia ; and the man, who should even attempt seduction, 
would be sacrificed to the implacable honour of their male relations.'' Tho 
.habits of these females fit them for the scenes, to which they are occasionally 
exposed. When riding near a small encampment, of Afslnir families, l 
expressed my doubts to a Persian noble, who was with me, regarding their 
reputed boldness and hardihood, and particularly of their skill in horseman- 
ship. He immediately called to a young woman of a handsome appearance, 
and asked hot- in Tnrki, if she was not a soldier’s daughter. She said she 
was. “ And you expect to be a mother of soldiers,” was tbo next observation. 
She smiled. “ Mount, that liorso,” said lie, pointing to one witii a bridle 
but without a saddle, “and show this European envoy, the dillcreiico 
between a girl of a fritm and a citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprang 
upon tbo animal, and. setting off at full speed, did not stop, till she bad 
readied the summit of a small bill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones ; when there, she waved her band over her head, and then came 
down the bill at tbo same rate she bad ascended. Nothing could bn more 
dangerous than tbo ground over which she galloped, but she appeared quite 
fearless. 7 ' 1 


The practice «,j 
hiring vrivn i, 
belli in nblinrn'Ri-r 
among theta. 


The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent tie* itK-n 
from marrying even the number of wives, allowed by the law. Many of 
them have onlv one ; and unless she is old, barren, or unfit in work, th**y 
do not marrv’ another. The reason is, that tlmv t-.ui sddom nffonl to 
support more than one wife; and, from the liberty which tie* female 4 enjoy, 
their quarrels, where there are r*»veral in a family, wnnbt beriMim a <• *u*!nut 
source ef di-cotd and contention. Tim practice of hiring win s for n certain 
p-rind, which prevails in the ritie*; and town-, ef {Vr.-.in, is Judd in ahhorteuiv 
j,v the female** of tribes ; and th''-.* have frequently 1 *'•.»!) known to ett.se!; 
p’rt'-ts in th>* hum violent manner, whom they hch.-v*- t*. ir.vo * vue’em.-d 
at! n-age, which thee deem *0 degrading . 7 * 1 Though we m sy •.-•eiolnJo from 
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Among these tribes, however, maternal Their respect for 

claim? are always respected. The mother's influence over her son usually ! "ateraal claims, 
continues through lifer' 1 It is her duty to preside over his family : and if 
he is rich, he nsnaily entrusts to her not only the choice of Ids female part- 
ner?; but their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment of this power 
makes the women in Persia anxiously desire to have male children ; the 
birth of a daughter is always a disappointment. 


These observations on the usage? of the wandering trh es chiefly apply to Condition of the 
those of Persian and Turin origin. The Arabian tribes subject to Persia. ,r ’^ * n 

who inhabit the shores of the Gulf, are more assimilated in their habits, to the ' u ' 
people from whom thev are derived, than to those amid whom thev dwell. 

They continue to speak Arabic, and preserve almost all the customs, and 
the dress, of their original country.' 53 The. manners of this nice, 
though les? rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much of the 
wildness and independence of their ancestors. 


The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal 753 than that of ihe Diet, 
other inhabitants of the kingdom. Ifc consists chiefly of dates. But what 
others would consider a hardship, habit, with them, has converted into 
an enjoyment; and the Arab deems no food more delightful than that upon 
which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, belonging to one of the Arab 
families settled at Abushahr, had gone to England with the children of the 
British resident at that place. When she returned, all crowded round her 
do hear the report of tin- country she had visited. She described the roads, 
the carriages, the horses, the wealth and splendour of the cities, and the 
highly cultivated state of the country. Her audience were full of envy at 
the condition of Englishmen, and were on tho point of retiring with that 
impression, when the woman happened to add, that the country site had 
risked only wanted one thing to make it delightful. "What is that?” was 
the general inquiry, "ft has not. a date tree in it,” said she; “I never 
ceased to look for one all the time I was there, but I looked in vain.” The 
sentiments of the Arabs, who had listened to her, were, in an instant, 
changed by this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, which they 
elt for men, who were condemned to live in a country, vliero there were 
no date trees. 


. ri‘ e Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying from oppres- 
sion, when they cannot resist it. The sea is always open to them, mid they 
are accustomed to that element. Not only the islands of the Gulf, but. tho 


b >“.u mi bits, give a freedom of sentiment and expression to this raco of 
, len >. that is very striking. When a party of English gentlemen, who wore 
anting near Abu.-hahr, were preparing to slip an English, aud nil Arabian, 
ti UI T? at . a ^ ee ri to see which was fleetest, one of them stated his belief 
a'n t le ® n ghsh dog would beat. The moment this observation was made, 
trifp 0r A ' a1 b who had accompanied the party in hopes of obtaining a 
■* ,. ln &P 1 ' es ent forlnading a dog, sprang forward, and exclaimed with all the 
native ener™ m » You are wrong, Sir ! by Heaven, tlio Arab dog 


native energy 0 f his race: 
Will wm!” 
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<83 jjjg „ • ' 

before eniove 1 ?*' "'T os ’ 75 be has tnoro than one, aro compelled to Bacrifico tho liberty tlioy 
obtain vnnno ’ ”, 10 en dure that neglect, which is tho natural coneoqnonco of bin power to 
:M Ana 6? r • ra0re beautiful females.— (Malcolm.) 
by minister;,, 'fi' 3 , rcad y to maintain that authority, which is grouudod on habit uud affection 
:ss They ■ ° hlS gratification.— (Malcolm.) 

tbe Persians’ nU^Tr 11 !. dresa liko the inhabitants of Arabia, woaring, instead of tho can of 
185 Lit. n g ]l * tnrban, and are usually covered with a flowing cloak. — (Malcolm.) 
number of 'ai ff g° e f ^ t n k 0 .^ k a°' v the troubles of kind upon kind,” the., it docs not consist of a 
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The manners of some of the mountain ■ tribes, who inhabit the great 
ranges of the southern part of Persia, cannot be described, for they are 
hardly known j but we may conclude, that their usages are as little changed 
since the time of Alexander, as their relations to the sovereign of the 
country, which, from the description given of them by the historians of the 
Grecian conqueror, appear to have been exactly the same at that period, as 
they are at present. Alexander is represented as having pursued the same 
policy toward them, which the modern kings of Persia are necessitated to 
adopt. He endeavoured to make them husbandmen and feeders of cattle, 
that they might, when they had property of their own to defend, refrain 
from encroaching upon their neighbours .'' 87 

797 'jhe rude tribes, who have been described, are nob envious of that civilization, of 
■which we are so prond. "We may wonder at their ignorance and prejudice ; but we must 
recollect that men are formed by habit, and that all Ihoir sufferings and enjoyments are 
comparative. How often wo do see them rejoicing under hardships and bondage, and repining 
at their lot, when courted by liberty and fortune. The feelings we roceivo, from living in 
one state of society, disqualify us from judging of thoso of another ; hut he, who has 
travelled over the greatest space, will be most struck with the equal dispensation of happiness 
and misery ; and his value for knowledge will not be decreased by observing, that those nro 
not always the most happy who possess it. It is proper and just that we should ho grateful » 
for the blessing of civilization ; but wo should not assume too great a superiority over thoso, 
who continue in a more barbarous state. A study of their manners, of the causes of their 
misery, and the sources of their happiness, may teach us many useful and important lessons. 
Human nature is always the samo, in whatever garb it is clothed; and thoro can ho nouo to 
whom it is of more consequence to contemplate society in its rudest state, thau a nation who 
continues, amid scenes of luxury and refinement, to cherish an individual independence, and 
a political freedom, that are grounded upon the institutions of a race of brave, but turbnlont, 
warriors; and which cannot be maintained, but by the constant recollection of thoso rights 
which belong to him, who is ready to suffer every privation, rather than become & slave. — 
(Malcolm.) 
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of the sovereign 
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never been, among those who professed this religion, one effort made for 
national freedom, nor a desire shown, to impose any sain tar}- and perma- 
nent check upon the absolute authority of their sovereign. If his cruelty 
occasions revolt, the only use, which they make of success, is to place 
themselves at the mercy of another tyrant; and his first exercise of that 
power, which they bestow upon him, is to subdue the spirit of turbulence, 
to which he has owed his elevation. 

The history of Persia, from the Arabian conquest to the present day, 
may be adduced as a proof of the truth of these observations ; and while the 
causes, by which these effects have been produced, continue to operate, no 
material change in the condition of that empire can be expected. Its pros- 
perity will continue to depend upon the personal character of its monarchs ; 
and this the best of kings cannot do more than promote, during the 
uncertain period of his own life. The consequences, which the recent 
approximation of a great European power, Kussia, may have upon the 
future destiny of this empire, cannot easily he foretold ; but the natives of 
Turkey, wrapt up in the habits of their own ancestors, and defended by 
their religious prejudices, have, for ages, resisted the progress of that 
civilization, with which the}' are surrounded; and, if we were to draw an 
inference from this example, we should conclude, that vicinity of territory 
and consequent collision of opposite habits and faith was more likely* to 
increase, than to diminish, those obstacles, which have hitherto prevented 
any very intimate or social intercourse between Mu7iammadan and Christian 
nations. “But the knowledge thereof is with God.” 

Before we conclude a work, in which an effort lias been made to convoy 
to the reader- fuller information than he has hitherto possessed of the past 
history, and present condition, of Persia, it appears desirable to offer some 
reflections on (lie general character of the different classes of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The personal characters of the kings of Persia have been given in the 
course of this history. "What remains to be said relates more to those 
qualities which appear to ho connected with thoir condition, than to their 

I iersonal disposition or talents. Almost all the sovereigns of this country 
lave been religious, or were, at least, punctual observers of the forms of the 
faith which they professed. This is essential (even if they were not sincere) 
to the support of their power; and its necessity is inculcated from infancy. 
Lessons of morality are not thought to bo so important. Every monarch 
of Persia is considered at liberty to indulge from his earliest youth in tho 
grossest sensuality. The boundless gratification of his passions is deemed n 
privilege of his condition ; and we may, perhaps, trace to this, beyond all 
other causes, that constant change of dynasties, which wo meet with in 
the history of this country. Families are elevated to power by the efforts 
of some great and extraordinary man ; his immediate successors, stimulated 
by his example, and by the necessity of exertion to maintain and extend 
the dominion that his courage and talents have acquired, pursue the same 

f ath ; but their descendants are destroyed by (lie fame of tlicir forefathers. 

nstrnctcd to believe themselves born to rule, they conceive that they have 
only to enjoy the power which they inherit. They give themselves up to 
the luxury, by which they are courted, and listen to the flatterers by whom 
they are surrounded, and giving themselves up to these, they are continually 
employed in repeating these lines : — 

Verse. 

“ Before that fate takes away from yon what she gave, 

Take your portion of its pleasures, and enjoy the good fortune 
of your life ; ” 

and, enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they fall before 
a popular chief of their own country or a foreign enemy. 

A monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory upon him, 
but tho ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, generosity, and justice, 
he admits to he virtues; but considers them a-- royal qualities, not duties. 
Accustomed to have every look obeyed, and to complete snbmi-sioti to his 
authority, he is as impatient of any obstacle to (he fulfilment of bin desire-', 
n? he is im-enrihlo to the value of devoted service. We discover from their 
history, that the king* of Persia have, with some remarkable exception 1 ', 
almost always chosen th-ir personal companion' from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Tho-c.wt.oosmrei'.. ab-'dtite power, ami v.hwo 
ordv title to be called great is derived from the? pb-ndour of the Nation which 
thev occupy, hate to be approached, in their unr«-M-rv«-d momenta, by men 
who have high pretension*, either from hereditary rank, or superior talents 
and virtue. They feel happier and more at when surrounded bv a 
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THE HIS TORT OF PERSIA.. 


Chapter XXVI 


Of the gov or- 
nors of provinces 
and cities. 


Of the religious 
orders. 


Of the inhabit- 
ants of cities and 
towns. 


(247) 


The falsehood of 
the Persians. 


virtues and tlreir talents, have been forced, in some degree, to accommodate' 
their principles to their station ; and, unless when the confidence of their 
sovereign has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity has compelled 
them to habits of subserviency aud dissimulation, which are at variance 
with that truth and integrity, that can alone constitute a claim to the res- 
pect, which all arc disposed to grant to good and great men. 

The character of the governors of provinces and of cities may be said 
to he, in a considerable degree, formed on that of the reigning sovereign ; 
but the system of the government must always dispose this class to abuse 
the brief authority, with which they are vested. They are, however, from 
the situation in which they are placed, in general more manly and open, 
both in tlieir manner and conduct, than the ministers and courtiers, and are, 
therefore, as a body, entitled to more respect ; for habits of violence 
and injustice do not debaso the nature of man so much, as those of deceit 
and falsehood. 

The religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes. The 
character of the few, who have attained very high rank, has been before 
noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild temper and retired 
habits. They aro very careful to preserve the respect they enjoy, by 
cherishing those impressions that are entertained of their piety and humility. 
It is rare to see them intolerant, except in cases, where they deem the in- 
terest of that religion, of which they are the head, in danger. The lower 
classes of the priesthood in Persia are commonly of a very opposite character 
to their superiors. With little knowledge and great pretensions, they 
demand a respect, which they seldom receive; and are, in consequence, 
among the most discontented of the community. The general disposition 
of the Persians to treat strangers of a different religion with kindness and 
hospitality is a subject of constant irritation to them, and causes them to 
rail at all communication with infidels, and to endeavour to obtain an im- 
portance with the lower orders of the people, by a display of their bigotry 
and intolerance. This class of men are often accused, bj- their country- 
men, of indulging in the gratification of the worst passions of the mind. 
To say, a man hates like a Mulla, is to assert that he cherishes, towards 
another, sentiments of the most invelerate hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the inhabitants 
of the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates in the opposite 
feelings and habits, which they have derived from their ancestors. The 
natives of Jfnzwin. Tabriz, Hamaddn, Shiraz and Yazd are as remarkable 
for their courage, as those of /turn, -Kfehan and Isfahan, are for their 
cowardice. The former are chiefly descended from martial tribes ; while_ 
the forefathers of the latter, have, for many centuries, pursued civil occupa- 
tions. But, though some of the citizens of Persia are less warlike than 
others, the different shades of character, which this occasions, are not of 
so much consequence, as to prevent their being included in a general 
description. The whole of that community may he deemed, as far as regards 
their personal appearauce, a fine race of men 703 ; they are not tail ; but it 
is rare to see any of them diminutive, or deformed, and they are, in general, 
strong and active. Tlieir complexions vary from a dark olive 791 to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European ; and if they have not all 
the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them no incon- 
siderable share of beauty, As a people, they may be praised for tlieir 
quickness of apprehension, tlieir vivacity, and the natural politeness of tlieir 
manners. They are sociable, and cheerful ; and, with some remarkable . 
exceptions, as prodigal of disbursement, as they are eager of gain . 783 The 
higher classes of the citizens of Persia arc kind and indulgent masters ; 
and the lower ranks are, as far as respects the active performance of their 
duty, and the prompt execution of the orders they receive, the best of 
servants . 796 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial ; nor are the inhabitants of 
that country forward to deny this national reproach ; but they argue, that 
this vice appertains to the government, and is the natural consequence of 

793 . " The -whole of the inhabitants of Persia, as far as regards their bodily forms and 

exteriors, are double in excellence to other races of men.” 

t 94 i it. “ Wheat green.” 

I s5 The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very avaricious and sordid. Some 
of thorn, indeed, from indulging in the habit of acquiring money, become perfect misers. — 
(Malcolm.) See Appendix H. 

7 S 6 In countries, where the law grants equal protection to all ranks of society, and where 
servitude does not imply dependence, the master and servant aro much more separated, than 
in despotic Btates. ' In the latter, where there are no uiiddlo classes, the servant is often tho 
humble friend, and lives in habits of intimacy that could ouly exist, where the actual distinc- 
tion i s so great, as to remove all danger of cither forgetting the inequality of tlieir condition. 

— (Malcolm.) 
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virtues and tlfeir talents, have been forced, in sonic degree, to accommodate 
their principles to their station ; and, unless when the confidence of their 
sovereign lias placed them beyond tho fear of rivals, necessity lias compelled 
them to habits of subserviency and dissimulation, which are at variance 
with that truth and integrity, that can alone constitute a claim to the res- 
pect, which all are disposed to grant to good and groat men. 

The character of the governors of provinces and of cities mav he said 
to he, in a considerable degree, formed on that of the reigning sovereign ; 
but the system of the government must always disjio.se this class to abuse 
tho brief authority, with which they are vested." They are, however, from 
the situation in which they are placed, in general more manly and open, 
both in their manner and conduct, than the ministers and courtiers, and are, 
therefore, as a body, entitled to more respect ; for habits of violence 
ami injustice do not debase the nature of man so much, as those of deceit 
and falsehood. 

Tho religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes. The 
character of the few, who have attained very high rank, lias been before 
noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild temper and retired 
habits. They are very careful to preserve the respect they enjoy, by 
cherishing those impressions that are entertained of their piety and humility. 
It is rare to .-ee them intolerant, except in cases, where they deem the in- 
terest, of that religion, of which they are tin* head, in danger. The lower 
classes of the priesthood in Persia are commonly of a very opposite character 
to their superiors. \\ ith little knowledge and great jiretoasions, they 
demand a respect, which they Seldom receive; and are. in consequence, 
among the most discontented of tho community. The general disjiosition 
of tlm Persians to treat strangers of a different religion with kindness and 
hospitality is a subject of constant irritation to them, and causes them to 
rail at all communication with infidels, uiul to endeavour to obtain an im- 
portance with the lower orders of the people*, by a display of their bigotry 
and intolerance. Tin's class of men are. often accused, by their country- 
men, of indulging in tlm gratification of tho worst passions of tho mind. 
To say, a man hates like a ilttllii, is to assert that lie cherishes, towards 
another, sentiments of tho most inveterate hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the inhabitants 
of the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates in the opposite 
feelings and habits, which they have derived from their ancestors. The 
natives of h’azwin. Tabriz, Hamadiin, Klririv/. and Yie/.d are as remarkable 
for their courage, as those of /vutn, .Kikslnin and Isfahan, are for their 
cowardice. The former are chietly descended from martial tribes ; while 
the forefathers of the latter, have, for many centuries, put sued civil occupa- 
tions. But, though some of the citizens of Persia uvo less warlike than 
others, the different shades of character, which this occasions, are not of 
so much consequence, as to prevent their being included in a general 
description. The whole of that community maybe deemed, as far us regards 
their personal appearance, a fine race of men :s:5 ; they are not tall ; but it 
is rare to see any of them diminutive, or deformed, and they are, in general, 
strong and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive'" 1 to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European ; and if they have not all 
tlio bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them no incon- 
siderable share of beauty, As a people, they may be praised for their 
quickness of apprehension, their vivacity, and the natural politeness of their 
manners. They are sociable, and cheerful ; and, with some remarkable . 
exceptions, ns prodigal of disbursement, as they are eager of gain.' 53 The 
higher classes of the citizens of Persia are kind and indulgent masters ; 
and the lower ranks are, as far as respects the active performance of their 
duty, and the prompt execution of tho orders they receive, the best of 
servants.’' 30 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial; nor are tho inhabitants of 
that country forward to deny this national reproach ; but they argue, that 
this vice appertains to the government, and is the natural consequence of 

< y3 Lit. “ The whole of the inhabitants of Persia, as far as regards their bodily forms and 
exteriors, are double in excellence to other races of men.” 

Lit. “ Wheat green.” 

< 93 The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very avaricious and sordid. Somo 
of them, indeed, from indulging in tho habit of acquiring money, become perfect misers. — 
(Malcolm.) See Appendix H. 

Iu countries, where the law grants equal protection to all ranks of society, and where 
servitude does not imply dependence, the master and servant are much more separated, than 
iu despotic states* ‘ In the latter, where there are no middle classes, the servant is often the 
humble friend, and lives iu habits of intimacy that could ouly exist, where the actual distinc- 
tion is so great, as to remove all danger of either forgetting the inequality of their condition. 

— (Malcolm.) 
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Ckapter XXVI. suppress tlieir smiles at tlie boldness of their conntrymau; and the govern- 
"”*■ or, who shared the genera] feeling, bade the complainant retire, andlhat he 

would attend to his case. 801 

General charac- The character of the military tribes differs essentially from that of the 
ter and condition other inhabitants of Persia. The chiefs of these clans are often as much 
tribes! 6 1 ^ distinguished for their generosity as for their courage. They are, from their 
condition, less artful than the ministers and chief civil officers of the kingdom ; 
but they cannot he deemed exempt from that vice, though it is corrected 
by their pride and violence. Arrogant from birth, and surrounded from 
infancy by devoted dependents, their minds are habituated to overrate 
their own pretensions, and depreciale those of others. When inflamed 
with passion, they, in an instant, give way to the most ungovernable 
rage. They seldom suffer from the hold imprudence of the language, 
which they use on these occasions, as they can always plead in excuse 
the habits of the rude class to which they belong ; and the consideration, 
they demand upon this ground, is hardly ever refused by the monarch 
himself. I, one day, heard a nobleman of one of these tribes use the 
most violent and insulting language, when speaking of the prime minister. 
His imprudence appeared greater, as some of the minister’s particular 
friends were present. Apprehensive of the consequence, I, next day, 
ashed him, if anything had happened. “It is all settled,” he said; “I 
(249 have made an apology. I told the minister that I was an lliyat, (a man 
of a wandpring tribe), and that you know, ” he added laughing, “is an 
excuse for any thing wrong that a man can say or do.” The character of 
these military nobles may he said ro change . with the state of their 
country ; when that is settled for any very long period, they lose a great 
deal of their native honesty and violence. Educated at the capital, where, 
in youth, they are generally kept as hostages for the good conduct of 
their fathers, and compelled to constant attendance on the king after 
they have attained manhood, 805 they become in time courtiers, and are ' 
not materially different from the other nobles and principal officers of 
the country. We can neither praise them, nor any other of the higher 
ranks in the Persia, for their strictness in either moral or religions duties ; 
to the former, the}' do not even pretend to give much attention ; and, 
though they are careful as to the observance of all the forms of the latter, 
they often appear indifferent as to its substance, and arc in the habit of 
discussing the tenets and dogmas of their faith with a freedom, that 
sometimes borders upon impiety. In Persia, religion is a favourite 
fopic of conversation, and, particularly, when a stranger of an opposite 
* faith to that of Mu/iannnad is of tlie party. 1 heard a person of high 

rank one day exclaim in a mixed company, in which some priests were 
maintaining the sacred nature of. the claims of the descendants of the 
prophet: “This is all very well for superstitious fools, who know no. 
better; hut I have travelled and read, and have more than once met 
with a dog of a Sayyid, and an angel of a Jew.” I And, in one of my 
manuscripts, a very ludicrous instance of the open impiety' of a nobleman 
of rank, now living in Khurasan. He heard a Mulln describe, in the 
pulpit, the manner in which the angels, Munkir and Kakir, visited I ho 
grave, the moment aftor the corpse is deposited in it. He went away 
determined to satisfy his mind of the truth of this assertion by' a physical 
experiment ; and the next time he heard tlio priest mention the subject, 
he exclaimed before the astonished congregation ; “ All that fellow says 
is a lie. My servant,” he added, “died four days ago; aD(! as I was 
resolved to discover the truth, I stuffed his month quite full with dry- 
grain. I have since opened his grave, and the grain is exactly' whero it 
was placed; it is, therefore, quite impossible,” he continued, “that ho 
conk! have spoken to man or angel.” 

The character of the lliyafs, or men who continue to dwell in tents, 
is very opposite to that of the inhabitants of cities. They have tho virtues 
and vices of their condition ; aro sincere, hospitable, and bravo ; but rude, 
violent, and rapacious. They aro not in :ieod of falsehood and deceit, 
and therofore not much in the habit of practising them; but if they have 
fewer vices than tlie citizens of Persia, it is evidently the absence of 
temptation, and tho ignorance of luxury- and refinement, which giro 
them all the superiority they boast ; for it is remarked, that they never 
settlo in towns, or enter them as victors, without- exceeding the inhabitants 
in every species of profligacy-. It would be disgusting to enter into a cata- 
logue of the vices of a people, among whom tho indulgence of unnatural 
vice is not considered a crime. 

mi l> r ovi<Icil lie would not bring n curse upon Ills fnmily, by insisting that flow shot him 
out of nil hopes of justice, both in this world, nnd in that which is to come. — (Malcolm.) 

Lit. " „\wl, when they reach \ ears «<f manhood, they a re always enjoyed hi t* iP 

ground of the threshold, or nttachwfto the retinue, of the kln£. M 
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The females of Persia, who dwell in towns, are usually placed in the 
situation of slaves, and have, therefore, many of those qualities, which 
belong to that condition. The different shades of character of a race, who 
can hardly he said to have any influence in the community, is of little im- 
portance ; and, if it were otherwise, we cannot have sufficient information 
on the subject, to form any correct judgment upon it. If common report is 
to bo credited, or if we can grant. our belief to the tales of Persian writers, 
the art and ingenuity of the women of that country are often successful in 
eluding the jealous vigilauce of their domestic tyrants. Of the females of 
the wandering tribes, we have already spoken; they enjoy a fair portion of 
liberty; and if they are inferior to the natives of cities in beauty of person 
and softness of manner, they are superior to them in industry, in chastity 
and many other virtues. We meet, indeed, with frequent examples, 
among this class, of an elevation of sentiment and an heroic courage, which 
nothing but the freedom of their condition could inspire. 

In speaking generally of the inhabitants of Persia, we may describe 
them as a handsome, active, and robust, race of men, of lively imagination, 
quick apprehension, and of agreeable and prepossessing manners. As a 
nation, they may be termed brave ; though the valour they have displayed, 
like that of every other people in a similar condition of society, has in a 
great degree, depended upon the character of their leaders, and the nature 
of those objects, for which they have fought. Their vices are still more 
prominent than their virtues. Compelled, by the nature of their 
government, to have recourse, on every occasion, to art or violence, 
they are alternately submissive and tyrannical . 803 Many of their 
more serious defects of character may be attributed to the same 
cause ; and there is, perhaps, no country, in which so much of the im- 
morality of its inhabitants can be referred to a bad system of internal 
administration, as Persia. This reflection, though it may mitigate the 
sense wo entertain of the depravity of individuals, leaves but little hope of 
their amendment ; for it is evident, that that can alone be effected by the 
concurrence of many radical changes, and a complete alteration in tbeir 
political condition ; an event, which neither tbeir past history, nor present 
state, can lead us to anticipate. “But God alone is acquainted with the 
real state .” 601 


m Lit. “Rebellions or headstrong ” Right, also has the meaning of tyrant, but it is not 
its usual meaning. Tight, in the sense of tyrant, was applied by Muhammadans to the 
Greek emperors of Constantiuoplo. 

S01 Tbo character of the Porsians only describes the Muhammadan population of that 
country. That of the Armenians, who live in Persia, may be given in a few words ; they aro 
a submissive and liumhlo race, who endeavour, by habits of industry , to obtain a livelihood 
among a people, by whom they are treated with harshness and contempt. The Jews aro 
much more despised than the Armenians, andthoiv character and condition are more degraded. 
The few families of Gabrs, or worshippers of fire, who remain in Persia, seem to bo tolerated 
by their Muhammadan conquerors, that they may enjoy their triumph by protracted oppres- 
sion. — (Malcolm.) 


Chapter XXVI. 
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The following account, of Mauldnd .Tallal-nd-dfn Mu/mmmnd Ar-rurol, 
is extracted from the preface to the Mnthmiwf, translated by Redhouse. 
For a full account, I would refer tlio reader to that most excellent work. 

.Tnlldl’s grandfather was a noble of such high standing, and of so great 
a reputation for learning and sanctity at Balkh, that the king gave him 
his only' daughter in marriage, unsolicited. His mother was also a 
princess of the same royal house with his wife. This royal house was 
the only one known in history, as that of Jvhtcarazm Shah. They were 
overthrown, and Balkh (the ancient TJactra or Zariaspa), their capital, des- 
troyed hv Changiz Khiin in A.D. 1211. A remnant of their kingdom was 
continued for twelve years longer by tlio last of the line, who died, at once 
a fugitive and an invader, in Aiarbaijan, in a battle fonght against 
the combined forces of Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. 

.Tnllal’s family claimed descent from Abu Bakr, father-in-law and first 
successor of Muhammad, the lawgiver of Islam. One of the descendants 
of Abu Baler was among the conquerors of the ancient Bactria, when it 
was first brought under Muslim rule, in about A.D.. Gf>0, under the 
Calipb ’Ufbman ; am! bi« children bad maintained a prominent position in 
that country, possessed of great wealth until tho time immediately preceding 
the irruption of Changiz Kluin. 

.Talliil was tho youngest of thvco children, two being sons, born 
of tlio princess, his mother, at, Balkh. Tho eldest, a daughter, was nlready 
married, and remained behind with her husband, when her father and brothers 
left their untivo city, sometime between A.D. 1208 and 1211, in which 
latter vear thev were at Baghd/id. There is no further mention of Jallal’s 
elder brother. Jallal was five years old, when they left Balkh. By way 
of Baghdad, they wont to Makka, thence to Damascus, and next to Erzinjrin 
in Armenia; tbenco to Larenda in Asia Minor. Jallal’s mother was still 
with tho party Ho was now' eighteen years old ; and was married at 
Larenda to a lady named Ganhar (Pearl) daughter of a certain Lala Sharnf- 
nd-din of Samarkand in A.D. 1226. Sho bore him two sons, ’Ala-nd-dfn. 
afterwards killed in a tumult at Jtoniya, and Baha-nd-din, Sultan Walad, 
tlirouMi whom tlio succession of the bouse was continued. She appears 
to have died ratlior young ; for Jalldl afterwards married another lady of 
JToniva who outlived him, and by whom he bad two other children, a son 
and a daughter. 

After the birth of Sultan Walad at Larenda, Jallnl’s father was invited 
to A’onivn, by the Salju/H king, ’Ahi-nd-din, Kaikubad, where he founded a 
college aiid " where ho died in A.D. 1231. The king built a marble 
mausoleum over his grave with this date inscribed on it ; the king himself 
died five years later in A.D. 1236. 

At his father’s death, Jallal went to Aleppo and Damascus for several 
"ears to study, and then returned to Soiiiya, -where he was appointed 
professor of four separate colleges. His reputation for learning and 
sanctity became very great. Bub before this journey to Damascus be 
appears to have paid a visit to Larenda. For a former pupil of his father s 
at Balkh, who had become a great saint and anchorite, came to ATouiya to 
seek Jaltkl, and was the cause of his returning from Larenda to the capital. 
This was tho Shaikh Sayyid Burhan-ud-din, who became Jallal’s spiritual 
teacher for some time ; nine years were passed in spiritual study at AToniya 
under Burlidn. 

After Burhan’s instructions and departure from Zoniya to Zaisariyya, 
where he died, and after Jalldl’s studies at Aleppo and Damascus, 
with his subsequent return to Zoniya, and appointment to the four 
colleges, another great, saint came to visit Jallal at the latter city. 
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Tin. S5imm.ud.diti, of Tobti;\ for whom cenr-tvoil n very (fn . al , 

frit si 1 '.- - 1 !ji. H<- u:- !<> hue hern nggre'.'.i Ve nmi ilmni- 

r *"k ** *'•• • i <!t-. n-ifi'-i n (i-ti f i.uitnf .Hv iiiMiti .! liiiu, which nt 

bu ; :’.h lu- U,.m in a tumult. .bdb.r ’Ahi-inl-iitn, was i.ill.Ml 

ur tn'-.iln s.'-ut 1:1 Mu- <l; tu: emir >, Pin* ji .lire M-irr l .‘'•linin'. ud-din in 
< .• i*. ;:!> tu .*, nun i: ■ v..-, j;. .nv.in :>!((•< by lit' iViemhi. .lalinl 

Win. Jtif” ■<! ?*• H r. ri i;. sii,.! In- mien: tnv«* t» • n »>.- u t mvav, or 
hru •' '.V, i \ »’■’.< *\ , II, :! i ni' i v..i* Si ni!?." i. 

^ la a i 1 r.i -,i i ! a >: !:•'?.■ jiiii . i ;i'M ■! mi-., in f'lii'im'! ins' ttl! tltc 

.* i in., b«* ■ | *t t *• f„ r j|, ,* ..slb-e In'.; former 

f. S; o* Ii--.', >. >.«: r. I|:i ! -.lidlilt, •".lrtimil.'d Zatl.uli (I ! i j.;n|il- 

I” ... ; i is--' ■. in i i. r.'::,. 1 1 * a- :•!.■.! ■) utt.il !<r nl. nil ti-ii Vest,', and tijril 

in a 5 fi> J a, i*. 


r .... ! i b>\ nil J,;.- m-. :| f.jv.nini'- pupil, //. call //; i*n|M- 

y, i-.i-.n. bn M- 1 -nb.f in v .,-1 !ik.-;i in* n>'".!..t ( ! l.y .lull.il, tho 

1 •' : ! I " '■ A. I*. 3~L1: m l v l-ttrii- J in hi* father's 

-st:s. .i— / j.-.-.iu in- .>r, lie: m.nti whilo, 1 1 n <■ i tii*^ 

“.n*. i ' .. i ! . • !ss~: .nivm >: • 1s>-t tin* Mnthisswi 

1. • ; »■■■:;.• -- ! U| ".I • ». ! •'.< r 1 > V «!;>!, :1. The V. holt' 

r ’.'l' ! • 111 .'!; '* < . *-! Ji 1 »T - . A 'I*.<':!li V.'hllne )i;i* lurll 

:.i* > I: l ■ I M .: i, ti.u.o uii the iniuila r In tint! ..film 

"'lir-, r " 1 -. I i.r l.y Slllf.in 

li'.. ! '. '>•! A r nii-'il: ■•)'! ti; In: :,-i r «* <>l ' «>-|... r.))ii;rj*..ii 



1 !. > I. -. 1 !•:> *•! .il ■- i i! iriv<>>.'ii... with 

• I t -• .a „ a >- n. uit ;>:• m y .•! !>; . junrii- n-il 

I . ' ! ' • .•••• . sin* is- *• of j;i*;ru- 

.■ .Irnin, 1 lln- l‘si!ilc>iititi>*, «ith 

:* -- . -1 • • i'll'".. -I:! \ ■ S': <! ,m -, In'i'i.iiii* of 

i, - .. '• : " A n : i I *-:!;j*S«- 1 (•■ l.illo n 

>- ! *. s': - •'*.*. :t '■ ••{ -i iil’.;" mi *.r it >n*<y,*i>i .Itilifi! Jinloi il 

Si'"’ s O' !«■ >>{'! 'i ! in ■i.v.iSion tl lot*- for < » * - 1 t ijr< >tJ o|| 

; - -I! ti, >. i-iw--. ii-i s Jo-- r ..-ir.w;; i *' !i r*'. U.itn’iii*; or 

• < - r, <* . : < 1 !<•*• 


n i ^ ,\.i> 

U o. iin .** i’.I'.h '*« : 

or.!* r t ;im! . 51 , A.t). 


:i y>. u :if;. r lii'. t.'iii'li'T, ilulliii; 
*it. . i. i //a- lint it* rliiof of (lit* 


i in* i|:,r , . , ..»5i<" <>( i-li-.i J>- i> l.nni of (iiKi'lii':.. Tiny • lylli 

t!i. :::> >\v r , J',> Jms •.*-:■,;!< .1, A'i’ inui i’lif.-. :. 1 u imny rrs|n'("t' (lioir 

•lo'Srilii ■■ I- .J. | v. ;*ii ••• of Hu.Mli i, 1 * \ !li:i|,f.ii;r., Illl.i Pinto, llialntl*' 

nil ..ul> tlmt nr,- ii< ’liin- i :<■ • il \ ;i* : • .it So I-.* <*tii:ttnt:<>ii' from tin’ ilivinc Li i,' III 
f-r filnry o,' ti-ol. in wlitoli tin.', r.i: 1 !"• iti’.iin iNinori-oui,.,) ; mill nil tlii.'p 
ii.mmi'i to t'*f.li!:oii to ji.ivi- loo-ii f.iniii'il out iif tin* J-’jrt* of Jlii wrath, 

to stliirii n|.,i i||,-v v.ilJ uvonSti iliV h** r-)n»i),'iH'ii. 


Tht- foitnv, iti<» i- tin* ■>l>,'iti!io of ;i„* ntllhorV jirofurc to tin,' MntlitUUVl. 
“ Tin i i-. iin- lio,,',, of ilio riivi!!'"i r.<njil«*s (M.ithnnwi). It contains tlio 
roots of tin. of tin* (»*n«' trii") religion (Islam) ; ami treats of the 

(li-cnvorv of lh» mi s|< ti. * of ii'-nniot) nml Mire knowI*..1<xi‘. Jt i* the 
Grmol •1iiri>(irtlti.'i).-o of (toil : tlio most jrlorioiis Law of the l>cify, the most 
imniif.'Ht Kvol.'iii'.' of the llisiii" Ileinif. The ri'liiljtem'e thereot ‘is like 
tiiat of u Imil.'in in wlhih is !am;>' that .scat I era hoams more hrio-hl than (ho 
morn. It is the Jiar.eii-eo! the h-nrl, with sjirinir- :m<l foliaoe. Olio of these 
f-prin^s is * the foiini mimeil Sn!*.ai'il' I »y the hrothren ol this religious orilor 
(of inV'tieal ilevoiros hnov. n as the Mmihnr! nr Duntma tJanrruhr^) : lint, hy 
saints ami tla* mini,*aions|v .Meloweil, it is ealleil, * Jhe (iood .Station nml the 
Ile»l I!i'«(injs jija.'i',' ‘I'iie (list shall eat ami drink therein, and fheriohleous 
idndl lej.iice mid he fdad flier, of. Like the K;,.y|ifmil Nile, it is n heveraoo 
for tli': pati.'iit, hnt a ih'liision to tliepeopli* ot 1’haraoh and to blasphemers ; 
oven as Cod. Who a- name lie olorified, hath said: ‘ I.Ie misleads therewith 
inaiiy, and lie onide- therewith muny : hnt. He misleads not, therewith (any) 
save the wicked.* It is a comfort to men’s breasts, an expellor ol cares, lfc 
an exposition of the ATiran, an amjilifieation of spiritual aliments, and a 
duleifier of the disposition ; written * by flic hands of honourable scribes 
"■hu inscribe thereon the prohibition ‘Let none touch it save the puriMed. 

is (a revelation) sent down (from on high) hy tlio Lord of (all) die 
worlds, which vanity anproacheth not from before, nor from behind, wliiclt 
God watches over and observes, lie being ' the best as a Preserver and 
Gio ‘ Most Compassionato of the morciful ones’ unto \\ ho in pertain (many) 
fitlcs, His utmost title being God, Whoso name bo exalted. 
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THE HISTOKY OP PEBSIA. 


AppekdixA- 


The following translation of ‘'The Reed-flute” is also taken from the- 
same work : — - " 

From reed-flute 1 * hear what tale it tells ; 

What plaint it makes of absence’ ills. 

“ From jungle-bed since me they tore, 

Men’s, women’s, eyes have wept right-sore. 

My breast I tear and rend in twain, 

To give, through sighs, vent to my pain. 

Who’s from his home snatched far away. 

Longs to return some future day. 

I sob and sigh in each retreat, 

Be’t joy or grief for which men meet. 

They fancy they can read my heart ; 

Grief’s secrets I to none impart. 

My throes and moans form but one chain, 

Men’s eyes and ears catch not their train. 

Though soul and body be as one. 

Sight of his soul hath no man won. 

A flame’s the flute’s wail ; not a breath, 

That flame who feels not, doom him death. 

The flame of love, ’tis prompts the flute. 

Wine’s ferment, love ; its tongue not mute. 

The absent lover’s flute’s no toy ; 

Its trills proclaim bis grief, his joy. 

• Or bane, or cure, the flute is still ; 

Content, complaining, as yon will. 

It tells its tale of burning grief; 

Becounts how love is mad, in brief. 

The lover lover’s pangs best knows ; 

As ear receives tongue’s plaint of woes. 

Through grief, his day is but a dawn; 

Each day of sorrow, torment’s pawn. 

My days are waste ; take thou no heed, 

Thou still are left; my joy, indeed. 

Whole seas a fish will never drown; 

A poor man’s day seems all one frown. 

What boot from counsel to a fool ? 

Waste not tby words ; thy wrath let cool. 

Cast off lust’s bonds ; stand free from all. 

Slave not for pelf ; be not greed’s thrall. 

Pour rivers into one small gill, 

It can but hold its little fill. 

The eye’s a vase that’s ne’er content ; . 

The oyster’s filled ere pearl is sent . 3 
The heart that’s bleeding from love’s dart, 

Prom vice of greed is kept apart. 

Then hie thee, love, a welcome guest; 

Physician thou to soothe my breast. 

Thou cure of pride and shame in me ; 

Old Galen’s skill was nought to thee ! 

Through love, this earthly frame ascends 
To heaven ; a hill, to skip pretends. 

In trance of love, Mount Sinai shakes, 

At God’s descent; 'and Moses quakes .’ 3 
Found I the friend on whom I dote, 

I’d emulate flute’s dulcet note. 

But from my love, while torn away, 

Unmeaning words alone I say. 


1 The reed-jlute is the sacred musical instrument of the jSIauIawf darweshes, commonly 
known as the Dancing Dameshcs , from their peculiar religious waltz to the sound of tho ’ 
reed-flntc, &c., with out-stvctcbcd arms and inclined head, in their special pnblic services of 
commemoration. They love the reed-flute as the symbol of a sighing absent iover. 

5 There. is a poetical Eastern notion that pearls aro formed in tho oysters by dewdrops 
or raindrops falling into them at a certain season. ‘ 

3 £ arl \n VII, 139, whero the words are : “ and Hoses fell do ten Jicoonitij." 
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l’"*> 0,1 i*<'!ler!mn. In- Concluded that //muti k.i 1 - deranged in his intellect* 
nml bavin- ,-uiiMill.ii i, |>hy> ifintt, In- i.htaiiicd smite medicim-, which ho 
brnuplit ; iuni. with nil tin- -.inn-rity u f i.iinplieity mnl -nod imtnce, proved 
hi - lii-ml to take it. //m-mi --mibd, l.m wmle no fmthrr commumYattous 
to on- v.hn. h - mmv fr-m ihi« i-fvtirienei., wu<: not r-r :i character to ho 
I'litiii-t i| with tin- dci-u-. he hni! furm- -if. Sk-iii nfi-i- this event, he de- 


]'-nt- ‘l for Its - m-.Hv- tmnt, lint, v.h> i- h- met with some *ji-c#u |-nt<d jier 
ile- - !ti! t il t lu ll.’ el v* " re t>!y to grant him their n-M-tauee. The 
principal of tin- v,n, I »:»'< . Mndz'iibir, u ho tipp-nr- to have hf-en n nmn of 
0 * 11 - : h-lahle iltflilfliee. The fit -t object <>f //«■ :in w»i* Jlo- e-s hild.-clf 
°! •’! -tii-tiglm! I ; mnl in- .-tic. i— 1- ,1 in (.mining, hy n ettutag-m, the motin- 
ti'.'n f"ii ef .Mhihnniniit near A'n;tr. in. //a-citi i>; -aid, hv Mu/ifimrnadnn 
mitlioi , to have t/min-d Aliabitm -nt. »« Hide did ( ‘art ha -i-, hv obtainin'' 
h ave to tahe to- mui'h I't-nind to In- <vniM cover with n btili's hide; untl 
cnttini' it into thong- that •.ttnotitnli-'l the whole fort. Iftti this appears a 
rmtitn"!-. febh- in tie- ih.-t ; for Moiid AY.ili/;, a very re-,pe-tah!f man, v.itlt 
whom 1 fend thi, j.,i -.ijo- in the original Persian, Mtiiled when we cattle to 
it mill ! aid ; " Tit- Hugh- h are v.eil iici|tt:iiiit*d with this th-ct'nliim.'' f 
ash-d v, i.r.t lt<* m> .tut; *• Why " - li-! b- “ b it not l:nov.-n to nil rite world, 
(1 at tin* i« t||f f\ar> tit'-'h - . in v. Ini ii ymt nh'.iinei the ground, on nhicit 
t'aleoltni htii l, fii-ln tin- j-o-.f ihnperor of Jlelili!'’ I'Vont this fail 
//.e m eetidio to-. ii 'ilej.ti ‘nti.-i,- on tin- - nrrottnding eotmtrv ; which leil 
Mtihi. Sh.ih Sr.’jii’.i to itetn-'h a fore- t<> reduce hint, /ho mi had onlv 

t-v-ati foil,, wet- with him !<t this p-riod. mid w as on the point, of being 
tnk-n ; v, i I'.-i n ,,j. :i ’td*' >t:ee. -nr of thiee hundred men fiont Hat, (•ntddetj 
him I-- mttl.e a >mvi - -fill • a’h , v.hieh indttced the Sul/an’s nrntv to raise the 
share. It wit' at thi- time that the e-l-brut-d ,\‘id;-'itn*tii-Mnik fell into 
ihorniee with Malt); Siri'i. ami v. a - a'.a-.'iu:ited hy one of (lie followers of 
// smi .v.!' ■/. , wh<>, on ii this o eiision, readily united with "lie eiu.'imV.-i of 
that pi 1 ..: man : ami v.t- may ronritiiie, that while lie gnatilied personal 
rioi-nge, he cdiif-mp; d- i tie- de.ith of this mini- ter it*. an event, which was 
IiJ.il v to throw the hinr-i'-m into that state of confusion, which was re- 


quisite lor the .leeenij 


•tit of hi- own plan- of amhitien. 


Al’h-n-h the divi'totM, whh’h di-inn-ted iVr.M.n after tin- death of 
Nidrmo.tfl-Mn’k. and of Malik Shnit, were most favourable to /Atwan, he 
was •'■'Hi aftet v. :ud> i;i gr-.it danger of l einy de«tro_M-d hy the eelehrated 
Suihin Sanjrtr : win. imd, \.e ate informed, tcM-ivei! {'» t*\tirptit«, ere t lie v 
gained t:f.-at« r r-ttengtii, a ttn-n whose murders and depre-iattous spread 
toner ever la- );iaj;iietu. Me had made -uni" marches in the direction of 
Ai alimnmit, when, vnl.iny on- nioniititr, h- discovered a poniard stttcl; up 
to the hilt in the -totiml c!- e to his lusl.side, and read, with surprise, 
tin- fcllouitig lahel on its handle ; ••Sul/iin .Sanjar, hewnre ! Jiad not the 
chmaeter l-e-n r-stn-cted, tin- iian-1, tliat sttic 1 : this dagger into the hard 
ground, could, with more ea-e. have plunged it into thy soft bosom.” Tiio 
warrior, who was insensible to fear in the field of battle, is said fo havo 
tri-mlded as he read this scroll; and it is certain that lie desisted front the 
attack lie hail meditated. My authority, tin- Tarikli Gar.idah, states, that 
it was believed one «>f the i/i-tcha/ (as the followers of i/ns an were called) 
itad made acquaintance witli a lady of San jar's /utraui, and persuaded her 
to this act. 


It is related, that some time before this period 7/asan .S'abn/i received 
a visit from his old host at Isfahan, Ka'is Aba! I'Yc/ril. When the latter 
approached, tin- chief took his hand, and said, with a smile : “ Have you 

brought anv physic, my -ood friend, to cure me -f my insanity? or will 
von now believe, that two or three brave men. united, can do wonders?” 
“ I ahvavs thought you an aide man ” replied Abul Fartril, “but I never 
expected you would have done what yon have. ” “My task is only half 
^accomplished ” said II asan ; “ I have hitherto trusted chiefly to my politi- 
cal skill, hut I mean now to try what faitli can e fleet.” 

The religious doctrines, which i/asan taught his followers, differed 
verv materially from the established worship of Persia. He maintained 
the prineiples of fin- Isma’iliyya sect, so far as rccognir.ing the rights of 
that family to the dignity of imam ; but lie introduced many new tenets, 
nibre conformable to the opinions of the iSiifis, or philosophical deists, than 
to those of orthodox Mu/iammadans. The A'uriin, lie admitted, was a holy 
volume : hut lie insisted that its spirit, and not its literal meaning, was' to 
he observed. He rejected the usual inodes of worship; ns true devotion 
was, ho said, seated in the sou ] ; and prescribed 1'onns might disturb, 
thon-h they could never aid, that secret and fervent adoration, which it 
jnustnlways offer to its Creator. But the principal tenet, which Hasan 
inculcated, was a completo and absolute devotion to himself and to his 
descendants. His disciples were instructed to consider him more as their 
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spiritual, than their worldly, leader. The means he took to instil this feel- Atnwndix B 

ing into their minds must have been powerful, from the effect, which was ", 

produced. When an envoy from Malik Shah came io Allahaniaut, Hasan 
commanded one of his followers to stab himself; and another, to cast 
himself headlong from a precipice. Both mandates were instantly 
obeyed ! “ Go,” said he to the astonished envoy, “ and explain to your 
master the character of my followers.” 

We are informed that among other modes, which he adopted to 
secure the devotion of his disciples, there was one of an extraordinary 
nature. He had them conveyed, when in a deep sleep produced by opium, 
into a splendid palace with beautiful gardens ; when there, they were 
regaled for a few days with all that could gratify and delight the senses. In 
a second intoxication, the deluded disciple was carried to his home, 
and easily persuaded that he had been permitted, through the power of 
Hasan, to taste, by anticipation, the joys of paradise. But this seems an 
improbable tale, invented by Mu/iammadans, who hold this sect in great 
abhorrence. The power of superstition over the human mind is certainlv 
sufficient to account for all the acts of his followers; and we have 
recently seen similar effects produced among a race, not unlike those, with 
whom his arts succeeded. A follower of the modern Wahabi, who, a 
few years ago, slabbed an Arabian chief near Bavsnra, not only refused 
to stive his life, but anxiously courted death, grasping in his hand a 
paper, which he seemed to prize far beyond his existence. This, when 
examined, proved to he ah order from the Wahabi chief for an emerald 
palace, and a number of beautiful female slaves, in the delightful regions of 
eternal bliss. 


The use of wine was strictly forbidden to the sect of Hasani ; and they 
were enjoined the most temperate and abstemious habits. He enforced 
his precepts with the greatest severity,; and two of his sons, we are told, p.er- 
ished under the blows he gave them, in consequence of their neglect of them. 
We may judge of the little personal state which he assumed, when in- 
formed, that, on sending his wife and two daughters to his friend, 
Ra’is Mudzaffar, that they might be in safety, when he was besieged, 
he directed that they should receive no support but what they could earn 
by their spinning ; thus setting an example to his followers of that moder- 
ation and independence, which were necessary to the success of their 
community. 


Hasan Saba/t added several other hill forts to the one which, he had 
first seized. That of Rudbar, which is also near Aazwin, was the next to 
Allahaniaut in consequence. He Was styled Shaikh-ul-Jabal, an Arabic 
title, which signifies “ the Chief of the Mountains.” This title lias been 
literally, but erroneously, translated “ the Old man. of the Mountain,” the 
name by which this ruler and his descendants are indiscriminately known 
iu European history. ' 

When Hasan Sabah died, he was succeeded by his son Kiya Buzurg 
Umrnaid or “Kiya of great hope.” Sultan Mu4ammad, Salju/ri sent an army 
against this chief ; but his general was forced to retreat, aftei an un- 
successful attempt on the fortress of Rudbar. A truce was concluded with 
Kiya; and that ruler sent an envoy to Isfahan, who was received with 
distinction at court ; but the populace of that city, less patient than their 
sovereign, were so irritated atseeing a representative of a chief of assassins 
iu the capital of Persia., that they proceeded to the house of the unfortunate 
envoy, and tore him to pieces. One manuscript states, that the indignation 
of the mob was inflamed by the priests, who represented the sect of 
tfnsan as being still more abominable from their heres.es than their 
murders. The Sultan immediately sent a mission to K'v», to <h,claiin an» 
share in this murder; but that chief declared ho would ncyr bo pae fied 
miless the perpetrators of this outrage wero g'ven up to I ■ ven e 
It was impossible that Mu7iammad could discover th a violence • 

Tuilty from among the numerous mob, who had committed tin, violence , 


Hasan S a b & h 
adds Rudbar to 
ids possessions. 


Ho is succeeded 
by !iis son Kiya 
Buzurg Ummaid, 
A.D. 1124, A.H. 
518. 

Cone Indus a 
pcaac with Sultan 
iWu//ammad, Sal- 
jukf. 

The treatment 
of the ambassador 
of Kivu. 


Iviya sends a 
party of hi-; men 
into Kazivfn, A.D. 
3 A.H. .'M. 


i'om winch they carried olt an minimise — yy- „ , ... 

he Wood of his envoy brought on i n contest be Wcinrch : lifted which, 

>md, which did not terminate till t] 10 dcat m Ucm i t h 0 country of 
uya not only defeated the royal troop,, ^ d h j„y. 

Rian; the governor of which ho made prisoner I 

»ame was Abu Hasliam. , , 

„ ’ hv hi= son, Mn/mmmnd ; who, 

Kiya died at Rudbar, and was ^ succ - f to a pr ince of the family *» 

Iter a rule of three years, resigned his aign y i 


Takes Giliu. 


A.I). 11 


57. A.IL 
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by Muiia m m a d, 
who resigns his 
rule to Hussain 
Bin Nasir, 


Sulfan Sanjar is 
invited to usurp 
the rule. 

The result of a 
Mission to .Hus- 
sain Bin Nasir. 


A.D. 1161, A.H. 
557. 


Who is slain, 
and succeeded by 
his son, ’Ala-ud- 
din MuAammad. 


of Isma’ll, called 'Hussain Bin Nasir, who had fled from Syria to Rudbar. 
But Muhammad probably only gave up the name of power, as he constituted 
himself the Wazir of the prince, whom religious considerations had led 
him to raise to the dignity of chief ruler. The murders committed by this 
tribe became daily more frequent; every one who was deemed their enemy 
fell by an , assassin. One Caliph had been stabbed at Baghdad ; another, 
(Rashid), because he threatened this tribe with vengeance, was murdered; as 
he lay dangerously ill, by men who seemed to fear that death would rob them 
of their prey. In the history of the Arabs, the murder of the Caliph is not 
ascribed to the followers of Hasan ; but the Khulasat-ul-Akhbar confirms 
the authority I have followed. The principal mullas, or chief priests of 
Persia, shocked at these sacrilegious acts, called upon Suffan Sanjar to purge 
his dominions from such vile heretics. But that prince had been once warn- 
ed, and proceeded with caution. He sent a mission to Rudbar ; and Afussain 
Bin Nasir assured his envoy that his followers had been calumniated, and that 
they were good Muhammadans. A pious doctor of laws was deputed by 
Sanjar to ascertain this point, and the Sulfan either wa«, or pretended to be, 
satisfied with his report. 

When Muhammad, the son of Kiy/t, died, Ah) s. sain Bin Nasir would 
not allow any successor to be appointed, but usurped the whole power, 
•which he disgraced by his violence and intemperance. His conduct was 
deemed more scandalous, as he was descended from ancestors, who had 
cut down the rich vineyards of Egypt, lest their disciples should he tempted 
to taste of the juice of the grape. The Isma’iliyya, or Fatimite, Caliphs 
were descended, as lias been before stated, from Isma’il, the eldest son of 
the sixth Imam ; and upon the second son of that Imam being proclaimed 
his successor, a sect was formed which supported their title as the descend- 
ants of the elder branch. The first of this dynasty was Abul ATasim, 
who began his reign A.H. 296, A.D. 998. The last, ’Azwad, resigned 
his power, A.H. 567, A.D. 1721, to' the famous Nala/l-ud-din. It was 
Al- Jvasim, the sixth of this race, that the author alludes tp as the destroyer 
of vineyards. That rigid Caliph ordered all the vines in the vicinity of 
Cairo to he cut down; and forbade even the frequent intercourse of 
females of different families ; but the Egyptians accused him' of being indul- 
gent. of vice in his own family ; and his death was caused by an intrigue 
of his sisters. 

This debauched chief, AAussain Bin Nasir, was slain by his own 
relations, who placed his son, ‘Ala-ud-din Mu/Iainmad, upon the throne; 
and the first act of the young prince was to put to death those by whom he 
had been elevated. An occurrence took place during ’Ala-ud-din's rule, 
which illustrates the nature of that secret power, which the chief of the 
mountains exercised. Fakhr Razi, a doctor of laws, and an eminent 
divine, who used to he styled “ the Imam of Rai,” (his native town) had 
been supposed to lean to the opinions of the Isma’iliyya sect; and to do 
away this impression, he thought it necessary to express his abhorrence 
of this race, and their tenets, in the pulpit. Sometime after he uttered this 
anathema, he was surprised to see a man, who had been one of his most 
attentive disciples for several days, enter his private chamber; and still 
more, when seizing him by the beard, and pointing a dagger to his breast, 
this person asked him if he knew who he was. “I am quite ignorant 
who you are," said the trembling divine, “ and still less can I conjecture 
why you seek my life.” — “ You abused the sect of Isma’il!” said the man. — 

“ I was wrong," replied the learned doctor. “ I repent and will never 
do so again. — “ Swear by the holy prophet to what you have now said 1" 
cried the assailant. — “ I swear!" said the Imam. — “ Very well,” said the 
man, quitting his hold, “ I have particular orders not to slay you, or my 
poinard should, before this, have been crimsoned with the blood of your 
heart. 'Ala-ud-din, desires me to present you his respects, and to ask you 
if you are well informed of the tenets of that sect, which you have dared 
to abuse ? He advises you to be most careful of your future conduct; 
and, as he has a respect for your character, he sends you this bag, which 
contains three hundred and sixty gold moliurs ; and here is an order 
for a similar sum to be paid you annually by one of his agents." The 
divine took the money, and continued for many years to receive his pension. 
His pupils could not but remark that, in his future lectures, he carefully 
abst&ined from any mention of tlie followers of Isma’il. He was wont 
to observe, in reply to such observations, with a suppressed smile, that 
he had been convinced, by some sharp and weighty ^arguments, that it 
was better not to enter into any discussion regarding the doctrines of that 
sect. , 

The rule of ’Ald-nd-din was long and prosperous : he governed the 
Isma’iliyy as forty-six years, and was succeeded by his son Jallal-ud-din 
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Ilussnin, who was I lie first of this mco Mint cultivated, with success, the Appendix B. 

friendship of neighbouring rulers. F von the Caliph of Baghdad rolaxod 

from his orthodoxy, and showered honours upon the envoy of this princo ; JalMI-ud-d in 
it. is stilted t lint- the Caliph wa« conciliated by his renouncing, as a horosy, JIiiBsain aucccods 
the creed of his ancestors, and hy hurtling all the hooks of his sect; but to tho tlirono. 
tlie Isnm'iliyyns do not admit this fad. In reply to a reference mado to 
him by tho governor of Glltin, wlio-o sister, .Tnllnl-nd-din desired to, 
marry, the Commander of the Faithful wroth, that such an alliance would 
bean honour to the noblest family in his dominions. .lallal-nd-din engaged 
in no war, except with the governor of ’Ira/;; and (lie first campaign 
closed, ns was usual, in the death of the person, who had ventured to 
attack tho Chief of the Mountains. The coiujuests of Clianglz Khan com- 
menced about this period ; and un envoy was deputed to Trntisoxnnia, 
from the court of Allahnnmut, to propitiate lie* hero. Jallai-ud-diii died A.H. CIO. 
the following year. He is celebrated in Persian history, for (he kindness 
and generosity of his disposition ; and we are informed that this princo 
of the assassins was the handsome-t man of his age. His son. ’Ala-nd-dln Rale of his son 
Muhammad, a hoy of ten years of age, was next elevated to the rulo : and ’Ala-tul-dln Mu- 
this young prince, soon after his succession, put to death all his principal ^mmiimd. 
officers, on a pretext that they had poisoned his father. If lie tcally acted 
from himself (as Persian authors state lie did), the obedience, given to such 
orders from a child, is a proof, beyond almost any other wo possess, of tho 
blind devotion of this tribe to the family of their founder. Though lie 
seems to have been saved, by bis sacred character, from the vcngeanco 
which lie had provoked, he is said to have been shunned and deserted hy 
Ins followers, and to have fallen, in consequence, into a stale of deep melan- 
choly. As a means of recovering him from this condition, his ministers 
were desirous of obtaining for him the society of NaMr-ml-din, tho most 
celebrated philosopher of the age: hut that aide man, who resided at 
Bukhara, rejected all the offers that were made to tempt him to so bar- 
barous a court as that of Allaliamaut. lie had, however, to negotiate with 


a ruler, whose agents were accustomed to consider his will as a divino 
mandate. The oflicer, who governed the conntrv of A'uliistiin under ’Alti- 
ud-d In, received an order to product* tho philosopher; ( A'uhistan, which 
signifies ‘ r mountainous, ’’ is the name given to the countries amid tho ranges 
of mountains to the north-east of A'nzwni) and, as Na.vir-ud-din was ono 
day sauntering in th» gardens near Bukhara, lie was suddenly surrounded 
by some men, who, pointing to a horse, desired him to mount, promising 
him good usage, if he made no resistance. lie could only oppose this vio- 
lence hy arguments which wore unheeded : and he was half way to ifuliis- 
tnn (the distance from Bukhara to it being upwards of six hundred miles) 
before bis friends knew that be was gone. Tho governor of that province 
received him with great honour, and made a thousand apologies for the vio- 
lence he had committed. He detained him a long period in /uihistan, and 
it was during his captivity in that mountainous region, that Nasir-ud-din 
wrote the most celebrated of all his philosophical treatises, which he styled 
Aklilak-i-X rlsiri or “ The Morals of XYisir, ’ in compliment to tho barbarian, 
Nrisir-nd-flin ’Abd-iir-Ra/mn, who had stolen him from his homo ; but tbis 
flattery did not produce the effect intended. Tho philosopher, instead of 
obtaining his liberty, was doomed to become tho companion and tutor of a 
gloomy youth, who must, however, have had some good qualities, as he 
appears to have been fullv sensible of the value of the groat prize which he 
had obfnhied. ’Ala-ud-din Mii/iammad was slain by ono of his own ser- 
vants, in his hall of audience, and was succeeded by his son, liukan-ud-din, 
better known under tho name of Kdnear Shah ; who, after a weak and in- 
effectual struggle, fell before Halnku Khan. The conqueror not only made 
him prisoner, but took anil dismantled all his strongholds, which according 
to somo authors, amounted to one hundred. Upwards of 12,000 of the 
IsmnMliyyas were put to death hy Halnku. The extinction of tins family 
may he fixed at this date ; though a small branch, with very limited power, 
remained till the reign of Shall ltukh Mirza, when they were finally des- 
troyed by the governor of Giliiu. 


A.D. 1255, A.H. 
653, ’Ala-ud-d!n is 
succeeded by 
Eukan-ud-dfn. 

Who is taken 
prisoner. 


Though none of the sect of Ismail have ever since enjoyed power, they Tho Buhrahs 
still exist in a scattered state. Tlie Buliral.s, an industrious race of men, 
whose pursuits are commercial, and who are well known in the British set- 
tlements of India, belong to this sect; and they still maintain that part of 
the creed of Hasan Sabah, which enjoins a complete devotion to the man- 
date of their high priest : but this principle, so dreadful in its operation m 
• a large body of assassins. can be attended with no evil in a small class of 
men, who have neither the disposition nor the power to disturb the peace 
of tli at community iu whicli they live. ( 
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M/rz/i. 

Khan. 

Aha. 


Appendix E- 
Bastinado. 


Appendix E. 
Strangling. 


Appendix G- 
Palaces. 


APPENDIX C. 


Literally “ carpel spreader.” TJio duties porformod by fcbo English 
houso-maul fall to the furnishes in a Persian household. But besides 
keeping tho house clean, they are, in a nobleman’s establishment, tlio con- 
stablos and executioners of his court. At bis command, they administer tho 
noose or tho stick, make arrests and lake, stops for the recovery of fines 
&c. ; in short, llioy carry out tho paius and penalties of the law. A famish 
is always sent to carry out the sentence of justice ; and that functionary, in 
a caso of this kind, wifi take something as a present from both plaintiff and 
defendant.; a fact well known to his master, who does not feel obliged to pay 
Inin any further wages. What the man gets by this means, is amply suffi- 
cient. (Tho Wazir of Lankariin). 


APPENDIX D. 

In Persia, every man, who can read and write, prefixes the title JIfrzti 
to his name. Bnt Mivzii after tho name is prince, thus Farhad Mirza, 
Princo Farhad. In tho provinces especially, “ Ivlian ” meant originally 
what “chief” did in Scotland amongst the clans. Now-a-days, Khans are 
ns common in Till ran, as esquires are in London; and this title or AM or 
Aglni. is in courtesy applied to all men above the position of a servant. 
Servants are generally called Beg. All ladies are Khan urns, which is the 
feminine form of Khan. Khan, Khtinam, AM and Beg arc all put after the 
name. Aka or Aghti is sometimes prefixed, as in servants’ names, and_ so 
placed would scorn to be less honourable than AM affixed. 'Pirns AM 
Bashir is Bashir the steward, but Taiimir AM. is Taimur tho gentleman, 
hut this is no invariable rule. (Wazir of Lankanin). 


APPENDIX E. 

The bastinado on the feet is the ordinary form of punishment in Persia. 
The instruments for the castigation aro the pole, (falnk) against which the 
feet aro held, and the willow wands, nicely peeled and made very flexible 
by being kept in a tank till required. The pole, about four yards long, 
and of the thickness of a man’s leg, has at the middle two nooses of rope, 
by which the culprit’s feet nre firmly held against the wood. The man 
to be bastinadoed is thrown ou his back, while his ankles are. held by the 
nooses, in such a way that the soles lie uppermost, the instep resting on the 
pole, which latter is held by two famishes about a yard from the ground. 
When the order is given, other favrdshes strike the soles of the culprit’s 
feet., continuing to use tho rods till they get broken off quite short. To 
eat a hundred sticks (as the Persian idiom has it) means to have that 
number splintered upon one’s feet. These willow wands are originally 
about four or five feet long, and of the thickness of a finger. A severe 
bastinadoing will often lame a man for months. — (Wazir of Lankanin.) 


APPENDIX F. 

' In Persia the ordinary method of execution is by strangling. The 
process is simple. The rope, or long shawl, (such as is worn round the 
waist) is bitched round the culprit’s neck, the farraslres seize the rope by 
either end, and pull against each other till the wretched man is throttled. — 
(Wazir of Lauknran). 


APPENDIX G. 

No buildings can be more striking than some of these palaces. The 
front room, or ball, is in general, very open, and supported by pillars that 
nre carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner : while the large glass 
windows, through which it receives a mellow light, are curiously stained with 
a variety of colours. Before each of these palaces is an open space, with a 
fountain near which the domestics stand to watch the looks and words of 
the lord of' the dwelling, who is generally seated atone of the windows. • 
The style of the architecture is light and pleasing, though neither regular 
nor magnificent ; and they have, at a distance, a very picturesque effect, from 
being surrounded with gardens and fine avenues. — (Malcolm). 
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The chamber, or sort- of alcove, open to tho courtyard, in which tho Appendix G- 

chief sits to give auclienco to the people, is called tho 7'rilAr. This prosonco . 

•chamber is built on a higher level, and is mote lofty than tho rest of tho 
palace. His personal suite, the nobles and officials, stand round him; thore . 
seated on a throne, he listens to the litigants, who crowd in tho court somo 
few feet below him. Any one who pleases can come and stand in his sight, 
and hoar him dispense justice. There is an illustration depicting a 2'nldr 
at 7'ihran in Fergusson’s Nineveh and Persepolis, pago ISO. — fWazir of 
Lanka ran). 


APPENDIX H. 

The Isfnhanis nro noted for stinginess, and, their method of giving a Appendix H. 

cheap relish to their bread without unnecessary waste of cheese has. passed 

into a proverb, as in the I\ ii7.fr of Lankanin. " So, would you tell mo this Misorly charac- 
about your sister ! about your sister I who in miserliness is tho equal of tho tor of Iefnhum 
Isfahan! merchants — put tin*; her cheese intoa bottle, and rubbing lior broad merchants, 
against tho outside of the glass only ! ” — (Wazfr of Lankanin ) 


APPENDIX I. 

To give some idea of the stylo of Firdausi, I cannot, I think, do bettor Appendix I. 
than give two extracts from the translation of the Shahnihna b} - Doctor — 

Atkinson. I. The Invocation at the commencement, II. The Death of Extracts from 
Minuehihr. Firdausi. 

The Invocation. 

Then I invoke, the Lord of Lifo and Light 1 
Beyond imagination pure and bright! 

To Thee, sufficing praise no tongue can give, 

Wo are Thy creatures, and in Thee we livo ! 

Thou art the summit, depth, the all in all, 

Creator, Guardian of this earthly ball ; 

Whatever is. Thou art — Protector, King, 

From Thee all goodness, truth, and mercy spring. 

0 pardon tho misdeeds of him who now 
Bends in Thy presence with a suppliant brow. 

Teach him to tread the path Thy prophet trod ; 

To wash his heart from sin, to know his God ; 

And gently lend him to that home of rest, 

"Where fil led with holiest rapture dwell tho blest. 

Saith not that book divine, from heaven supplied, 

" Mustafa is the true, the unerring guide, 

The purest, greatest prophet! ” Next him came 
Wise Abu Bilker, of unblemished name ; 

Then Oilier taught the faith, unknown to guile. 

And made the world with vernal freshness smilo ; 

Then Otlimnn brave tli’ imperial priesthood graced ; 

All, led by him, the prophet’s faith embraced. 

The fourth was All ; he, the spouse adored 
Of Fatima, thou spread the saving word. 

All, of whom Mahomed spoko elate, 

" I am tho city of knowledge — ho my gate.” 

AU the Idest. Whoever shall reelino 
A supplicant at his all-powerful shrine. 

Enjoys both this life anil tho next ; in this, 

All earthly good, in that, eternal bliss ! 

From records true my legends I rehearse, 

And string the pearls of wisdom in my verse. 

That in tho glimmering days of life’s decline, 

Its fruit, in wealth and honour, may be mine. 

My verse, a structure pointing to the skies ; 

Whose solid strength destroying time defies. 

All praise the noble work, save only those 
Of impious life, or base malignant foes; 

All blest with learning read, and read again. 

The sovereign smiles, and thus approves my strain; 

“ Richer by far, Firdausi, than a mine . ^ 

Of precious gems, is this bright lay of thine. ’ 

Centuries may pass away, but still my page 
Will be the boast of each succeeding age. 
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Praise, praise to Mahmud, who oflike renown, 

In battle or the banquet, fills the throne ; 

Lord of the realms of Chin and Hindustan, 

Sovereign and Lord of Persia and Turanj 
With his loud voice he rends the flintiest ear; 

On land a tyger fierce, untouched by fear. 

And on the wave, he seems the crocodile • 

That prowls amidst the waters of the Nile. 

Generous and brave, his equal is unknown ; 

In deeds of princely worth he stands alone. 

The iufant in the cradle lisps his name ; 

The world exults in Mahmud’s spotless fame. 

In festive hours Heaven smiles upon his truth ; 

In combat deadly as the dragon’s tooth; 

Bounteous in all thing?, his exhaustless hand 
Diffuses blessings through the grateful land ; 

And, of the noblest thoughts and actions, lord ; 

The sonl of Gabriel breaths in every word. 

May Heaven with added glory crown his days ; 

Praise, praise to mighty Mahmud — everlasting praise ! 

Death or Minuchihk. 


To Minucliihr we now must turn again 
And mark the close of his illustrious reign. 

The king had flourished one hundred and twenty years, when now 
the astrologers ascertained that the period of his departure from this life 
was at hand. 


They told him of that day of bitterness, 

Which would obscure the splendour of his throne ; 
And said—" The time approaches, thou must go. 
Doubtless to Heaven. Think what thou hast to do ; 
And be it done before the damp cold earth 
Inshriue thy body. Let not sudden death 
O’ertake thee, ere thou art prepared to die!” 

Warned by the wise, he called his courtiers round him, 
And thus he counselled Namier ; — " 0, my son 1 
Fix not thy heart upon a regal crown, 

For this vain world is fleeting as the wind ; 

The pain and sorrow's of twice sixty years 
Have I endured, though happiness and joy 
Have also been niy portion ; [ have fought 
In many a battle, vanquished many a foe ; 

By Fevidun’s commands I girt my loins, 

And his advice has ever been my guide. 

I burled just vengeance on the tyvant-brothovs, 

Selim and Tur, who slew the gentle Irij ; 

And cities have I built, and made the tree 
Which yielded poison, teem with wholesome fruit. 

And now to thee the kingdom I resign, 

That kingdom which belonged to Fcridiin, 

And thou wilt he the sovereign of the world 1 
But turn not from the worship of thy God, 

That sacred worship Moses taught, the best 
Of all the prophets; turn not from the path 
Of purest holiness, thy father’s choice. 

My son, events of peril are before thee ; 

The enemy will come in fierce array. 

From the wild mountains of Tuvan, the son 
Of Poshnng, the invader. In that hour 
Of danger, seek the aid of Sam and Zal, 

And that young branch just blossoming; Turnn 
Will then have no safe buckler of defence, 

Noue to protect it from their conquering arms.” 

Thus spoke the sire prophetic to his son, 

And both were moved to tears. Again the king 
Besomed his warning voice ; " Nauder, I charge thee, 
Place not thy trust upon a world like this, 

Where nothing fixed remains. The caravan 
Goes to another city, one to-day, 

Tho next, to-morrow-, each observes its turn 
And time appointed — mine has come at last. 

And I must travel on tho destined road.” 
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At the period Mimiehihr uttered tin’s exhortation, ho was entirely froo 
from indisposition, but lio shortly afterwards closed his eyes in death. 

The short account I have given of Firdausi in note (>55, pago 201, is 
taken from a native work ; I would refer the reader to tlio fuller account of 
him given hy Atkinson in his translation. 


APPENDIX K. 

Nidziimf i* said to l>o a native of fianja, and flourished in tho twelfth 
century, or sixth of tho Mu/iamnmdmi era. lie died about 597 A. II. ; but 
no mention is made when' he was buried, lie wrote the story of Khnsrii 
and Shirin, T/tilu and Mnjntiu, die Treasury of Secrets, and some other 
works, ill’s Inst and most celebrated poem was the Sikandar Naina, an 
epic, celebrating the career of Alexander tho Great. At the period it was 
finished, he is reported to have been more than sixty years of ago. Tho 
story of the loves of Laila and Mnjnun (extracts from which will bo found 
below) is on» of the most popular in the Kasr.. There arc several poems on 
the same subject by different authors; but that by Nidzami is considered 
the best. The reader will he pleased with the manner in which tho 
Persian poet has depicted the character of a frantic lover, and also tho 
tender affections of his Baila. The sentiments will he found to differ very 
little from those of tho Western world. Human nature is everywhere tho 
same. 


Nidz ami was eminently distinguished through life for his rigid sanctity, 
which formed indeed the peculiarity of his character, cherishing, ns lie did at 
the sumo time, the amatory or metaphysical sentiments, which pervade his 
romantic poem of Laila and Mnjnun. Hut lie may have been a 6’ufi, and 
aimed at describing the passions of the soul in its progress to eternity. 

In honour of Nidzami, it is related that Atu Beg was desirous of form- 
ing and cultivating an acquaintance with him, and with that view ordered 
one of his courtiers to request his attendance. But it was replied, that 
Nidzami, being an austere recluse, studiously avoided all intercourse with 
princes. Ala Bog, on hearing this, and suspecting that the extreme piety 
and abstinence of Nidzami were affected, waited upon him in great pomp for 
the purpose of tempting and seducing him from his obscure retreat ; but 
the result was highly favourable to tho*poel; and tho prince ever after- 
wards looked upon him a« a truly holy man, frequently visiting him, and 
treating him with the most profound respect, and veneration. Nidziimi 
also received many substantial proofs of the admiration in which his genius 
and learning were held. On one occasion, five thousand dinars wore sent 
to him, and on another he was presented with an estate consisting of 
fourteen villages. The brief not ico in Daulat Shah’s account of tho poets 
•of Persia represents him as the finest writer of the age in which lie lived. 
Hafidz thus speaks of him — 

“ Not all tho treasured store of ancient days 
Can boast tho sweetness of Nidzami's lays.” 


The following are extracts from tho Lnila and Mnjnun : 

Saki, thou know’st I worship wine ; 1 
Let that delicious cup ho mine. 

Wine ! pure and limpid as my tears, 

Dispoller of a lover’s fears : 

With thee inspired, with thee made bold, 

’Midst combat fierce my post I hold; 

With theo inspired, I touch the string 
And, rapt, of love and pleasure sing. 


* * * * 


Then, Saki, linger not, but give 
The blissful balm , on which I live. 

Come, bring the juice of the purple vine, 
Bring, bring, tho musky-scented wine ; 

A draught of wine the memory clears, 
And wakens thoughts of other years. 
When blushing dawn illumes the sky, 
Pill up a bumper, fill it high ! 


1 Saki— cup-bearer. The cup-bearer and bis ruby wine stand in about the same relation 
Persia’s poetry, as fcliomuso and “Castalia’s stream >n the Greek. The V , d 
-■ great inspiror. Indeed tbe Muses were tho titular goddesses of festivals ana 


mqnets. 
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Appendix K* That ■wine, ■which to the fever’d lip, 

With anguish parch’d, when given to sip, 

Imparts a rapturous smile, and throws 
A veil o’er all distracting woes ; 2 
That wine, the lamp which, night and day. 

Lights us along our weary way ; 

'Winch strews the path with fruits and flowers, 

And gilds with joy our fleeting hours ; 

And lifts the mind now grown elate 
To Jamshid’s glory. Jamshid’s state ! 3 

* * * * 

Bring, bring the musky-scented wine 1 
’Tis the key of mirth, and must be mine; 

The key which opens wide the door ' 

Of rapture’s rich and varied store ; 

Which makes the mounting spirits glad, 

And feel the pomp of Kai Kobad. 

Wine o’er the temper casts a spell 
Of kindness indescribable ; 

Then, since I’m in the drinking vein, 

Bring, bring the luscious wine again ! 

From the vintner another fresh supply, 

And let not the reveller’s lip be dry. 

Come Saki, thoa’rt not old nor lame ; 

Thou ’dst not incur from a minstrel blame ; 

Let him wash from his heart the dust of sorrow ; 

Let him rest in social bliss till the morrow; 

Let the sound of the goblet delight his ear. 

Like the music that breathes from Heaven’s own sphere. 

* * * * 


Yes, love triumphant came, engrossing all 

The fond luxuriant thoughts of youth and maid ; 

And, whilst subdued in that delicious thrall. 

Smiles and bright tears upon their features play’d. 
Then in soft converse did they pass the hours, — 

Their passion like the season, fresh and fair ; 

Their opening path seem’d deck’d with balmiest flowers, 
Their melting words as soft as summer air. 


Immersed in love so deep, 

They hoped suspicion would he lull’d asleep. 
And none be conscious of their amorous state; 
They hope'd that none with prying eye, 

And gossip tongue invidiously. 

Might to the busy world its truth relate ; 

And, thus possess’d, they anxious thought 
Their passion would he kept unknown ; 
Wishing to seem what they were not, , 
Though all observed their hearts were one. 

* , * * * 


He wander’d wild through lane and street, 
With frantic step, as if to meet 
Something which still his search defied, 
Reckless of all that might betide. 

His bosom heaved with groans and sighs. 
Tears ever gushing from his eyes ; 

And still he struggled to conceal 
The anguish ho was doom’d to feel ; 

And, madden’d with excessive grief, 

In the lone desert sought relief. 

Thither, as morning dawn’d, he flew; 

His head and feet no covering knew; 

And every night, with growing pain ; 

The woes of absence mark’d his strain. 

The secret path .he eager chose 
Where Laili’s distant mansion rose : 

And kiss’d the door, and in that kiss 
Fancied he quaff'd the cup of bliss. 


told in the ShSlraimia. Ho was ono of tho early rnlora 
Thosto J „ rro;lr;(lc( j y.;th peculiar splcndonr and magnificence ; ho was, bowover, 
°nfidoXprcrip»tatcd from his throne, and put to a terrible death; his body being fastened 
totwe^ two planks, and divided with a saw. 
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ITow fleet liis stops to tlmt sweet plnco ! 

A thousand wings increased his pace ; 

But thence, his fond devotions paid, 

A thousand thorns his course delay'd. 

=1= H: *■ jj: 

Breeze of the morn ! so fresh and sweet 
Wilt thou my blooming mislress erect,; 

And, nestling in her ('lossy hair, 

j\ly tenderest. thoughts, my love, declare ? 

Wilt thou, while ’mid lo>r tresses sportin';, 

Their odorous halm, their perfume courting. 

Say to that soul-seducing maid. 

In grief how prostrate I am laid ! 

And gently whisper in her ear 
This message, with an accent clear; — 

* Thv form is ever in my sight. 

In thought by day, in dreams hy night; 

For one, in spirits sail and broken, 

That mole* would he the happiest, token ; 

That mole which adds to every look 
A magic spell 1 cannot hrook : 

For he who sees thy melting charms, 

And docs not fed his soul in arms, 

Bursting with passion, rapture, all 
'That speak love’s deepest, wildest thrall, 

Id list ho as Kiif’s’ ice-summit, cold. 

And, haply, source of human mould. 

Let him, unmoved hy charms like thine, 

His worthless life at once resign. 

Those lips live sugar, heavenly sweet ; 

0 lot but mine their pouting meet! 

Tlie balsam of delighi they shod ; 

Their radiant colour rnhy-rod. 

The Evil eye has si ruck my heart . 

But thine in beauty sped th- dart ; 

Thus many a flower, of richest hue, 

Hath fall’ll and perish’d where it grew ; 

Tli}’ beauty is the sun in brightness, 

Thv form a Peri’s self in lightness ; 

A 1 1 ensure thou, which, poets »nv, 

The heavens would gladly steal away — 

Too good, too pure, oi. earth to stay ! ’ 

# # *<H 

Wandering he reach'd a spot, of ground ; 

With palmy groves and poplars crown'd ; 

A lively scene it was to view, 

Where flowers too bloomM, of every hue ; 

Starting, lie saw the axe applied ■ 

To a cypress-tree, and thus lie cried : — 

“ Gardener ! did ever love thy heart control ? 

Was evor woman mistress of tlij’ soul ? 

When joy has thrill’d through every glowing nerve, 
Hadst. thou no wish (hat. feeling to preserve ? 

Docs not a woman’s love delight, entrance. 

And evciy blessing foitune yields enhance ?■ 

Then stop that lifted hand, the stroke suspend. 
Spare, spare the c\ press-tree, and be my friend ! 

And why ? Look there and be forewarn’d by me, 

’Tis Lnili’s form, all grace and majesty ; 

Wouldsfc tliou root up resemblance so complete. 

And lay its branches withering at. thy feet ? 

What ! Lnili’s form ? no; spare the cypress-tree; 

Let it remain, still beautiful and tree; 

Yes, let my prayers thy kindliest feelings more. 

And save the graceful shape of her 1 love ! ” 

The gardener dropp’d his axe, o’ercome with shame, 
And left the tree to bloom, and speak of Laid s fame. 

4 : $ $ 

Oye, who thoughtlessly repose 

! The mole is .a prodigious beauty among Oriental writers. 

* Caucasus. 
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On wlmt tliis fluttering world bestows, 

Reflect Low transient is yo nr stay ! 

How soon e’en sorrow fades away ! 

The pangs of grief fclio heart may wring 
In life, but Heaven removes the sting; 

Tho world to come makes bliss secure — 

Tho world to come, eternal, pure. 

"What other solaco for the human soul. 

But everlasting rest — virtue’s unvarying goal ! 

Saki! Nazami’s strain is sung; 

The Persian poet’s pearls are strung : 

Then fill again the goblet high ! 

Thou wonldst not ask the reveller why ? 

Fill to tho'lovc that changes never ! 

Fill to tho love that lives for ever! 

That, purified by earthly woes, 

At last with bliss seraphic glows. 

(Atkinson’s Laili and Majnun.) 


APPENDIX L. 

At an early period of his career, 7/afidz devoted himself to literary 
and theological pursuits, and acquired a knowledge of music and poetry ; 
theso studies rendered him indisposed to perform long journeys, or to 
remain at courts. In his researches after the mystical and transcendental, 
his guide was the Shaikh Mn/nnud ’Attar, the chief of an order of darweshes. 
77a fid a afterwards became a member of their community. His unedifying 
conduct and wine drinking soon exposed him to censure from the ministers 
of religion and tho ascetics of his age. The latter, like Christian monks, 
wore a roho of wool, in Arabic “ Stif,” and on tins account were often 
called (Sufis. -Of these men, 77 a fid a seldom says a good word ; in almost 
every page of his writings, he alludes to their deceit or false miracles, 
although there is no doubt that he agreed with them in man}- of their- 
speculative views, their advocacy of penance and austerity excepted.. 
Rather an Epicurean than- a Stoic, bo would have said, as Sa’di in the 
Gulistiln : — • 


“ Of what avail is frock, or rosary, 

“ Or clouted garment ? Keep thyself bnt free 
“ From evil deeds, it will not need for thee 
“To wear the cap of felt; a darwesh be 
“ In heart, and wear the cap of Tartary.” 


Tho celebrity of 7/afidz as a poet caused him to receive many invita- 
tions from men of rank, most of whom are alluded to in his Odes or Frag- 
ments. Sultan Ahmad, Ilkhuni, .an accomplished but tyrannical monarch, 
the metropolis of whose empire was Baghdad, was unable to prevail on 
JTafidz to visit bis court, the poet preferring to send him a letter of thanks for 
bis invitation, and, at the same time, some verses expressive of his gratitude. 
Concerning the domestic events of the life of Hafidz little is known. One 
of the odes has been supposed to record tlie death of his wife, and another 
that of a young unmarried son. His poetical compositions are remarkable, 
not only for their melody, and beauty of style, but for the depth and 
subtlety of the ideas, which often underlie the primary or material sense;, 
the repetitions and extravagancies, which are sometimes found in them, 
being merely blemishes characteristic of Oriental writers. 


There is a tradition that the “ Green Old Man,” the prophet Khizwar, 
or Elijah, appeared to TTafidz, and presented him with a goblet, the con- 
tents of which conferred on him the genius of poetry. From Jami, him- 
self a distinguished poet, 7/afidz received the title of “ LisAu-nl-Ghaib,” 
the Tongue of the Unseen, on account of the spiritual knowledge displayed 
in his writings. 


The admiration for the Odes had increased to such an extent before 
the death of Hafidz in A.H. 791, A.D. 3388, that it became customary to 
-onsulfc them to discover future events ; and this practice is still continued 
in the East in .various "ways. One method, after breathing over the volumes,, 
s to utter an invocation, such as the following : 


0 7/afidz of Shiraz, impart 
Foreknowledge to my anxious heart ! 

The book is then opened at hazard, and the first couplet, which meets- 
the eye, is taken as an answer to the question ofliim who consults the oracle. 
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When Nadir Shah was engaged in liostilo operations against tho Afghans, 
it is related Hint ho performed a ziyiirator pious visit to tho tomb of tho 
poot, and had recourse to tho Of wan to know whothor it, would bo oxpodiont 
to continue tho war. Tho couplet alighted on was tho following : — 

0 TZiifidz, by thy dulcet song Mrah and Pars aro raptured : 

Now haste that Baghdad and Tabriz may in thoir turn bo captured ! 

Such an onion was of course hailed as auspicious. Baghdad and 
Tabriz were accordingly attacked and rescued from tho Turks. On account 
of tho supposed heterodoxy of certain passages in tho Diwiln, difficulties 
•wore raised as to tho interment, of J/alidz with the rites of religion. Tho 
poetic oracle, however, being consnllod, all doubts woro set at rest by the 
following couplet. : — 

Wish not to turn thy foot away from JTi ifidz on his bier; 

Ho shall ascend to paradise, though stooped in sin while hero. 

He was buried at Shiraz in tho centre of a small comotery forming a 
portion of the enclosure now named tho //nfidziyya, tho other part boing a 
flower garden, containing an avenue of cypress trees, and divided from 
the cemetery by an ornamental wall and central portico. On tho oblong 
nhibnstor slab of bis tomb, two of his odes, givon bolow, aro embossed as tho 
fittest record of his genius. 


Ode CXXVII. 

Obey tho Shall of tho whole world, and thus, 0 lioart ! a 

Shall Be thou : 

For ever more, by acting thus, in favour with Allah Bo thou : 
A myriad of those roprobatos I’d buy not at a single 
grain ; • 

Say to the host of hypocrites : “ From hill to hill a chain 

Be thou.” 

To-day am I of life possessed, ’tis wholly 'AH for thy 
love : 

At morn by tho Imams’ pure souls my witness there 

above ’ ‘ Be thou. 

0 man ! who art not ’All’s friend, thou hast religion’s 
truth denied ; 

Whether the zealot of the age, or on tho Path the guide 

Be thou. 

Tho sepulchre where Rasuca rests, the eighth Imam, faith’s 
Sulfriii great, 

Profoundly with thy soul salute ; and gladly at its 

gate * Be thou. 

0 //.ifidz, let thy practice be 
Devotion to the Shall to pa.v : 

Hereafter join the pilgrim baud, 

And one who treads tho way Be thou. 

Ode CLXIII. 

Where doth Thy love’s glad message echo for my rapt 

soul • To rise ? 

This sacred bird from the world’s mesbes yearns to 

its goal Bo rise. 

1 swear, wilt Thou Thy servant name me, by all my 

love sublime, _ .. . 

Higher than my desire of lordship o’er space and time To rise. 
Vouchsafe, Lord, from Tliy cloud of guidance to pour 

on me Thy rain, . . 

Bre thou command me as an atom from man s domain io rise. 
Bring minstrels and tlie wine-cup with thee, or a. my 
tomb ne’er sit ; , 

Permit me in Thy perfume dancing from the graves _ 

Though I am old, embrace me closely, be it a single mgnr. 

Slav I, made young bv Thy caresses, at morn have _ 
might 

Arouse thee 1 show thy lofty stature. 

Idol of winning mien ; 

Enable me, as soul-reft /Zafidz . 

Prom nature’s scene 

Many differences of opinion exist as to the nsrm e andg-e.^-J^ VTfj 
°f his Odes, the majority o'f Oriental commentators interpreting : j~-— 

°r less allegorically, and others, as Sa'di, nearly .-.^j 

more mystical odes, which contain many words horro«>ea *■'” 
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vocabulary of the «?nfis, may have been composed in old age, or when tho 
poet was in a serious frame of mind ; yet when we reflect on the gaietr of 
bis life, his lore adventures, his intimacy with the girl, Slulhhi Nabat 
(Branch of Candy), Ins undoubted fondness for wine, the objections 
made to his interment with religions ceremonial, and finally that, for 
for a long time, the reading of his work was prohibited, it can’ hardlv be 
doubted that at least some of his odes tretrt of material, not celestial wine 
and beauty. 


The following three odes arc given as samjdes : — 


Ode I. 

“ ^hi ayyuha’s Sa/.i ! ” — pass round and offer tliou the howl, 

For love, which seemed at first so ensv, has now brought trouble 
__ to my soul. 

^ itli yearning for the pod’s aroma, which hy the East that lock 
shall spread, — 

From that crisp curl of musky odour, how plenteously our hearts 
have hied 1 

Stain with the tinge of wine thy prayer-mat, if thus tho aged 
Magian bid, 

For from the traveller of tho Pathway no stngo nor usage can 
be hid. 

Shall any Beloved one’s honsc delight me, when issues over and 
anon 

From tho relentless bell the mandate ; “ ’Tis time to bind thy 
litters on ” ? 

Tho waves are wild, the whirlpool dreadful, tho shadow of tho 
night steals o’er ; 

How can my fate excite compassion in the light-burdened of tho 
shore ? 

Each action of my forward spirit 1ms won mo an opprobrious 
name ; 

Can any ono conceal tho secret which the assembled crowds 
proclaim ? 

If joy bo thy desire, 0 7/iifidr, 

From Him far distant never dwell ; 

As soon ns tliou ha«t found thy Loved one, 

Bill to the world a last farewell. 


“ Ala vti nyyuha-’s-Sabi ! Ho there, 0 cup-hearer! The first line of tho 
ode is a ^notation from the poems of the Khulif Timid, abhorred bv 
Persians for baring caused the death of 7/n-sain, son of 'A 15, the fourth 
successor of the prophet. A lump of stones, still shewn at IkiumcnH, 
marks the dishonoured burying place of Yav.M. and his name j.< used ns a 
synonym of “ execrable.” Sa/.i signifies in fluff, or mystical, language, the 
spirit uni instructor, the giver of the goblet of celestial inspiration and love, 
typified bv wine. The locks, which shade the f:uv of t!>e Beloved, are 
said to denote impenetrable attributes, or the difficulties on tho path of the 
wav-faver, such a 4 scruples, aridities, or attachments, whieli veil or 
intercept the Object s Hence the lock’s intricacies, Ctrl.’-, wrsW'-i, ,Ve. t 
Muskv perfumes denote grtu-e ; tiie Sajj.Vlab, or prnyer-mnf, the he art ; 
the v/ine-hoiwe. a place in whieli n per- ut in.irtitie- r-ctn utility, nod relit). 
ntii-h>’s his “name ami fame tin- traveller, rum v. ii" se.d;-> t-> C.etd (fm 
«< path” “f p-rfectjon, ami finally to be united with the Supremo Being. 
The ea«l wind, or breeze of morning, is tin* noetic tne-'ciiger of l ive?-, ; m 
mystic theology, tie- angel fLihrtVI, or other hearer of gift- Mid graeei. 
bfnri: is no* obtained from the “ jest ’’ or >„vv.-l of the mm!. <h>-t < f La, tern 

Tnrtarv without the inilietioa of jeiia. no r can i.’te-k be w;vV»-* from tho 

Jock- of the B -loved On- " until the h- .uts have M-d with the mtgni-b of 
expectation. 


“Tho traveller of the P.itbv.i'-v 
wjtie was »«>M i lo. t’.y In 
vr.ri--imh go wyiinr, th- t- ; 
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Ode VIII. 

If tlmt Shirazian Turk would deign to tako my heart within his 
hand. 

To make his Indian niolomyown, I’d give Bukhara and Samarkand. 

Sfi/i, present the wino unspont : in Jannali thou slialt never gazo 

On linknilbadah’s wafer margo, or on MusalhVs bloomy ways. 

Alas ! that tlioso bold LiiliYm, whose blandishments the town embroil, 

Should lmvo borno off my liea| - t’s content, as do the Turks their 
trays of spoil. 

My Loved one’s beauty has no neod of an imperfect love like mine ; 

By paint or powder, molo or streak, can a fair faco more brightly 
shine? 

Of minstrels aud of wino discourse; care little how the skies 
revolve : 

Bv wisdom no one has solved yet — and shall not this enigma solve. 

I, from those daily growing charms which Joseph onco possessed, 
foresaw, 

That, from the screen of chastity, Love would Zulaikha's footsteps 
draw. 

Thou mockcst mo, yet pleased am 1 1 God pardon thee, thy words 
were meet : 

A bitter answer well becomes those rubies which are sugar-sweet. 

0 soul ! givo ear to my advice ! for one who is in youth time sage, 

Deems bis own soul of lighter worth than the monition of old age. 

Thy lay is versed, thy pearls are pierced, 

Come, Uiifidz, sing it us and pleaso ; 

That heaven upon thy poetry 

May fling her clustered Pleiades. 


The brown-moled Turk of Turkistan, or ns some say, India, here men- 
tioned, was not improbably one of tho tribe, named Lull, nomads, renowned 
in the timo of ZZafidz for their dancing and singing talents, which they 
strolled about to exhibit. It is alleged also that the word " Lull ” was the 
refrain of their songs. The designation " Turk ” is further used in the 
Persian language in tho sense of tyrant or cruel charmer. At the present 
day, a considerable nnmbor of tho subjects of the Shall still live in tents, 
especially in tho tract of country between Shiraz and Isfahan.^ They aro 
termed collectivelv lliyat or tribes. Among them are the A’ish/iai, tho 
Inahi, the Bahnrlii, and tho Basin'. They aro often seen in the bazaar of 
Shiraz. Some of them quit their wandering life, to seek domestic occu- 
pation iu tho city, or in the ranks of tho army. Tho following anecdote is 
from Ouseley’s “Biographical Notices on Persian Poets.’ — hen the great 
Taimur conquered Fdrs and put Slrnh Maimir to death, k 7 ufidz was m Shiraz. 
On being ordered into the presence of the conqueror, the l itter, alluding 
to a line in one of bis odes ‘ For the black mole on thy cheek, I wou S lve 
the cities of Samarkand and Bukhara,’ sternly said to the poet : _ I have 
taken and destroyed, with the keen edge of my sword, the greatest kingdoms 
of the earth, to add splendour and population to the royal cities, of my native 
land, Samarkand and Bukhara ; yet you dispose of them both at once for 
tho black mole on tlic cheek of your Beloved? JIafidz. nothing daunted, 
replied, f Yes, Sire, and it is by such acts of generosity that I am reduced as 
you soe to my present state of poverty.’ Taimur smiled and oidered him 
some splendid marks of bis favour.” 

Jannab is the garden of paradise. The ruined mosque of Musalla,. 
and tho brooklet of Ruknabad about four feet wide, area mile to Hie north 
Shiraz. The water of tl.is streamlet, derived from at spring in t hemuBot 
Allaim Akbar, lias been made to branch into two pmicip. ‘ fields 
south-eastward, the other, south-westward, to irriga o cemetery 

and gardens, among the latter, the //afidziyya, par o T\f,,t a us ” HaMz 
and contains the po°et’s tomb. By the “ bloomy ways of 1 
means the paths through the corn-fields, bright in spn ^ neighbouring 
poppies and the grape-hyacinth ; perhaps also fc le a 3 0 0 

gardens. 

(Stanza Turkistan if we may S Te 

formerly a military institution called the carried off dis ], es of rice, and 
soldiers, when their pay-day came, vl ° Ien / thus reminded that 

other dishes placed upon the ground, iliej were 
rapine and plunder were their lawful pursui s. 

(Stanza IV) — Literally -of powd.,- geLtlftS 

what need has a lovely face?” Translators of h^line^eemg £ 

have ignored that the word “db,” besides signifying wacei, ER 
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Appendix L- to powder for the complexion. Of thia powder two sorts are sold at Shiraz, 

■ one our pearl powder, the other rouge. They are respectively named 

“ sufaid ab ” and “ surkli ab.” The women of Persia make artificial moles, or 
beauty spots of permanent character, by tattooing the face with a mixture 
of clielidonium (zard cliob) and charcoal. Temporary moles are made 
by the wooden pin called Khait-i-Khaitat, with pitch, or oxide of anti- 
mony. Powdered antimony is also used to form streaks on the eyelids, a 
paste of indigo being employed to pencil the eyebrows. Beauty can well 
dispense with such meretricious ornament. Mystical interpreters have 
understood by powder, paint, moles and streaks, the ink, colour, dots, 
and lines of the /turan. 

Zulaikha was the wife of Potipliar. 

Stanza IX — Last line may fling as largess to express her delight. 


The following translation of the well-known song “Taza ba Tuza” is 
the best I have come across. 


Ode'CLXXII. 

Sing me a lay, sweet bard, I sue ; once and again, anew, anew ! 
Seek for me wine’s heart-opening dew ; once and again, anew, 
anew ! 

Close to some sweet and doll-like fair, sit thou apart with cheerful 
air; 

Steal from that cheek, the kiss that’s due; once and again, anew 


anew. , 

Safci, who steps with silvery limb, now has crossed my threshold s 

rim : ' . 

He shall my cnp with wine imbrue ; once and again, anew, anew. 
How shall life’s fruit by .thee he won, if thou the wine- filled goblet 

shun ? . • , 

Quaff; and in thought thy Loved one view ; once and again, anew, 

anew. , „ 

Lavishing hearts, the friend I choose, eager to please me, well 

doth use , 

Gauds and adornment, scent and hue; once and again, anew, 


anew. 

Breeze of the morn that soon shall fleet 
Hence to that peri’s blissful street, 

Tell tbou the tale of ifdfidz true ; 

Once and again, anew, anew. 


The following is one of Hafidz’s Fragments: 

Learn good and evil from thyself alone: 

A watchman wherefore in some other own t 
“ God helps the creature that Him glorifies, „ - 

And, whence he hopes not, all his wants supplies. _ 

(Herman Bicknell s iiafiuz.) 


APPENDIX M. 


Appendix M- 

Firdausi’s Satire 
Mahmud. 


The following translation of Firdausi’s satire on Mahmud, is from 

Atkinson’s Sliabnnma : . 

Know, tyrant as thou art, this earthly state 
Is not eternal, hut of transient date ; 

Fear God, then, and afflict not human-kind, 

To merit Heaven, be thou to Heaven resigned. 

Afflfflt not even the ant ; though weak and small, 

-To shrink from giving man hie me ofie.ice . 

What could impel thee to an act so < s • 

What but to earn and prove thy own isgi< 

Why was I sentenced to be trod upon. 

And crushed to deatd. by fflefd.ante j 

Whose power I scorn! Gould st F ? 

Would be appalled by thee whom I det 3 . 

I «” 'i.SL «“ A base food , 

if d I could grind tb, limbs, nnd »P'™d tbenv for . 
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As Nile s dark waters their rich treasures bear. 

1 ear thee « I fear uoi nuitt, hut God alone. 

1 only l*o iv to 1 1 is Almighty Throne. 

Inspired l»v Him, my ready numbers (low : 
Guarded l*y Him, 1 dread no earthly foe. 

Tims in the pride of son” I pass my' da vs; 
Offerin’; to Heaven my gratitude and praise. 

T'lom every traee of sense and feeling free. 

When then art dead, what will become of then ? 
If thou shouldst tear me limb from limb, and east 
My dust and ashes to (he angry blast, 

Firdausi still would live, since on thy name, 
Ma/mnid, 1 did not rc»t my hopes of fame 
In t he bright page of my heroic soap, 
lint on the God of Heaven, to whom belong 
Boundless thanksgivings and on him whose lovo 
Supports the faithful in the realms u hove. 

The mighty prophet ! none who e'er reposed 
On him, existence without hope has dosed. 

And thou wonhl'st hurl me underneath the tread 
Of the wild elephant, till I were dead ! 

Demi! lty that in-nlt roused, I should become 
An elephant in power, and seal thy doom — 
Mahmud ! if fear of man hath never awed 
Thy heart, at least fear thy ( (renter, God. 

Fall many a warrior of illustrious worth, 

Full many of humble, of imperial birth : 

Tar. Selim, .lamshid, Minfieliihr the brave, 

Have died ; for nothing had the power to save 
These mighty umnnrdis from the common doom ; 
They died, hut blest in memory still they bloom. 
Tims kings too perish — none on earth remain, 

Since all things hitman seek the dost, again. 

0. had thy father graced a kiaglv throne, 

Thy mother hem for royal virtues known, 

A different fate the poet thou had shared, 

Honours and wealth had been his just, reward; 

Hut ltow remote from thee a glorious line! 

No high, ennobling ancestry is thine ; 

From a vile stock tliv I” Id career began, 

A blacksmith was thy sire of Isfahan. 

Alas ! from vice can goodness over spring? 

Js mercy hoped for in a tyrant king '( 

Can water wash the Ethiopian white ? 

Can wc remove the darkness from the night ? 

. The tree, to which a bitter fruit is given. 

Would still be bitter in the bowers of Heaven ; 

And a bad heart keeps on its vicious eotirso ; 

Or if it changes, changes for the worse ; 

Whilst streams of milk, where Eden’s flowrets blow. 
Acquire more honied sweetness ns they flow. 

The reckless king, who grinds the poor like thee, 
Must ever tie consigned to infamy 1 

Now mark Firdausi’s strain, his Book of Kings 
Will ever soar upon triumphant wings. 

All, who have listened to its various lore, 

Rejoice, the wise grow wiser than before ; 

Heroes of other times, ol ancient days, 

For ever flourish in my sounding lays ", 

Have I not sung of Knus, I us, and Giw ; 

Of matchless ltustam, faithful, still, and true. 

Of the great demon-binder, who could throw 
His k am and to the heavens, and seize his foe ! 

Of Hiishang, Farid fin and Srim Sawiir, 

Loharasp, Kai Khusru, and Isfandiyar; 

Gnshtasp, Arjasp, and him of mighty name, 

Gudnrz, with eighty sons of martial fame! 

The toil of thirty years is now complete. 

Record sublime of many a warlike teat, 

Written midst toil and trouble, but the strain 
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Awakens every heart, and will remain 
A lasting stimulus to glorious deeds; 

I' or even the bashful maid, who kindling ‘reads 
Becomes a warrior. Thirty > ears of care, 

Urged on by royal promise, did I bear, 

• And now, deceived and scorned, the aged bard 
Is basely cheated of his pledged reward ! 

It ’s related that Mnfimiid, when Pirdansi was first introduced to him 
requested the poet to compose some verses in his presence; upon which 
1'ivduuKi instantly pronounced the following: 1 


The cradled infant, whoso sweet lips nroyofc 
Balmy with milk from its own mother’s breast, 

Lisps first'the name of file 7: in ml. 

. T J»s rare compliment delighted the Icing, and conSrmed his hmh oni- 
nton of the extraordinary merits of the poet. ° 1 


IVliett Firdausi arrived at Ghazni, the success, of ’Ansari, in <riving a 
jioefical dross to the romance of Rustam and Snhrab, was the siUnecfc of 
general observation and praise. Animated by this proof of literary taste at 
court, Firdausi commenced upon the story of the battles of Isfamliyar and 
Rustam ; and having completed it, he embraced the earliest opportunity of 
getting that, noem presented to the Sultan, who lmd already seen abundant 
evidence of the transcendent talents of the author. Ma7i.mud regarded the 
production with admiration and delight. He, without hesitating a moment, 
appointed him to complete tlm Shrihndma, and ordered his chief minister to 
pay him a thousand misknls for every thousand distiches, and, at the 
same time, honoured him with the name of Firdausi, because that he had 
diffused over his court the delights of paradise, Firdaus signifying paradise- 
’Ansar! himself acknowledged the superiority of Firdausi’s genius, and 
relinquished the undertaking without apparent regret. 


The minister, in compliance with the injunctions of Ma/imud, offered to 
pay the sums as the work went on; but Firdausi unfortunately preferred 
waiting till be bad completed his engagement, and receiving the whole 
at once , as lie had long indulged the hope of beingable to do something of 
importance for the benefit of his native city. 

It appears that Firdausi, in his new situation, did not act with becom- 
ing discretion. He had composed verses in honour of the minister, whose 
office it was to supply him with whatever he might require, but did 
nothing to conciliate ’Aiyar, one of the principal favourites of Ma/imfid. 
In consequence of this omission, 'Aiyar sought every opportunity to injure 
Firdausi, and ruin his interests with the king. Several passages in his poems 
were extracted, and invidiously commented upon, as containing sentiments 
contrary to the principles of the true faith. Jt was alleged that they proved 
him to be a hypocritical philosopher, and a schismatic. The king was highly 
indignant on hearing that the poet was guilty of cherishing impious doc- 
trines ; upon which occasion Firdausi solicited an audience, and, throwing 
himself at the feet of Mahmud, protested against the malignant calumny 
which had been brought against him ; but Mahmud replied that all the ' 
people of Taus were of the same character, all heretics alike'! The situation 
of the poet under royal displeasure had thus become critical, and he re- 
mained at Ghazni, though still prosecuting his labours, in a slate of great 
anxiety and alarm. But, in spite of all that artifice and malignity could 
frame the poet rose in the esteem of the public. Admiration followed him in 
the proo-ress of bis work, and presents were showered upon him from eve ry 
qunrtor° The poems were at length completed. The composition of 60,000' 
couplets appears to have cost him the labour of thirty years. The Sultan was 
fully sensible of the value and excellence of that splendid monument of genius- 
an cl talents and, proud of being the patronizer of a work which promised 
to perpetuate his name, he ordered an elephant-load of gold to he given 
to the author. But the malignity of the favourite was unappensed, _ and he- 

was still bent upon the degradation and ruin of the poet. Contriving to 
establish his own success with the king, instead of the elephant load of g old, 
he managed to get sent to him 60,000 silver dirhams 1 Firdaus. was in - 
the public bath at the time ; and when ho found that the bags contained only 
silver he was so enra <md at the insult offered to him, that, on the spot, he gave 
20,000 to the keeper of the hath, 20,000 to the seller of refreshments and 
90 000 to the slave who brought them. « The Sultan shall know, said lie 
« 4at I did not bestow the labour of thirty years on a work, to be rewarded 
with dirhams ” Whenthis circumstance came to the knowledge of the king, 
he was exceedingly exasperated at the conduct of his favourite, who had,, 
however artifice and ingenuity enough to exculpate himself, and to cast 
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nil (1.0 blame upon the pool. Firdausi was charged with disrespectful and 
insulting behaviour to l*ts sovoriegn ; and Mn/tumd. Mms stimulated (o "re- 
sentment, and no longer questioning iliu voracity of Mi,, favourite, passed 
an otdor that next morning lie should lit* trampled to death under the feet 
of an elephant ! The unfot Innate poet was thrown into the "reniest con- 
sternation, when he heard of the will of the Sul/an. Jle^iinniedintoly 
hurried to fit- presence, and again falling at the feet of the king, begged for 
mercy, pronouncing at the same time an elegant eulogiuni on the 'dories of 
his reign, and the innate generosity of hi- heart. The Icing, touched by his 
agitation, and still respecting the brilliancy of his talents, at length conde- 
scended to revoke the order. 


Hut the wound was deep, and not to he endured without a murmur. 
He immediately obtained from the librarian of Ma/imiid the copy of tho 
Slvihuanm which he hud present oil to tho Icing, and wrote jn it his satire 
on the Sulfiin with ail the hitterne-s of reproach, which insulted merit could 
■devise, and instantly fled from the court. He passed some timt> at Mii’/in- 
daniu (llyreania), and afterwards took refuge at Baghdad, where ho 'was in 
high favour with the Caliph, in whose praise he added a thousand couplets 
to the .Slmhumnn, and for which he received a robe of honour ami 00,000 
dinars. Me aim wrote a poem called Joseph during his stay in that city. 

Another account says, that after abandoning his own country, Firdausi 
remained for some time in the house of a dealer in hooks at ilirnt. iWn/t- 
tnud had, after his escape, sent persons in search of him in every direction; 
and having made known the purpose of their mission in every town thoy 
came to, our poet, in great sorrow, returned to 7'mis ; but afraid of not being 
safe there, lie took leave of his relations and friends, and obtained a placo 
of refuge in Hu<f.'imdnr. The governor received him with kindness, and 
off. •red him ll*0 mi-kals of gold if he would cancel, from tho .Shahminia, 
the satire composed by him against Ma/miud. Firdausi, adds this account, 
agreed to the prepo-al, cancelled the verses, and then returned to Vaus, whero 
he lived obscurely to an old age. 

It is further said that Ma/umid at length became acquainted with tho 
falsehood and treachery of the war.ir, whose cruel persecution of tho un- 
offending po'd laid involved the character and reputation of his court in 
disgrace. Ills indignation appeared to he extreme, and tho favourite was 
banished for ever from his presence. Anxious to make all tho reparation 
in hi- power for the injustice he had been guilty of’,‘ whether purposely or 
otherwise, he immediately despatched a present of (10,000 dinars, and a robe 
of state with many apologies for what lmd happened. Hut Firdausi did not 
live to he gratified hv t hi-' consoling acknowledgment. He had returned 
to his friends at Tati* where lie died before the present from the king arrived. 
His family, however, scrupulously devoted it to tho benevolent purposes 
■which the" poet had original) y intended, r/c, the erection of public buildings, 
■and the general improvement of It is native city. 

This latter circumstance is somewhat differently related in Daulat 
Shah's biography. Mn/umid, it is said, in one of his twelve expeditions to 
India, hearing his minister repeat a passage from iho Shfihnfiuiu happily 
descriptive of his situation at the time, was strongly reminded of Firdausi; 
and recollecting with regret the injustice he had done tho poet, inquired 
what hail become of him. Tho minister replied that lie was now very old 
and infirm, and lived obscurely at Vans. The Sultan instantly ordered 
n present, worthy of the poet and of himself, to bo forwarded to him ; but 
at 1 1 iq moment the persons in charge of this present entored tho gate of 
Vans, the body of Firdausi was being convoyed through tho same gate 
to bo buried. When the funeral ceremony was over, however, the amount 
was carri'sl to his survivin'' sister : lint she refused to receive it saying, 
f What I have to do now with the wealth of kings ? ’ 

Tho poet seems to have lived to a considerable _ ago. When lie wrote 
the satire against Ma/miud, ho was, according to his own account, moie 
than seventy. 


When charity demands a bounteous dole, 

Close is thy hand, contracted as thy soul ; 

Now seventy years have marked my long career, 
Nay more, but ago has no protection here ! 


Probably about ten years elapsed during his sojourn at Mazmdaran 
and Baghdad, after he quitted the Court of Ghazni, so that he must have 
keen at least eighty when ho died. It appears from several parts oi the 
satire that a period of thirty years was employed in the compost ion o e 
khiilmama, from which i"t must be inferred that he had been engage 
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Appendix If. 

The drama 
Persia. 


upon that work ion" be foro the nceession of Ma/bnud to tho throne, for that 
monarch survived Firdausi tea years, and tho period of bis roign was only 
fcilirfcy-ono. 

Notwithstanding tlio turn which is given, by the above account , to the 
cause of Firdausi’s disappointment, in referring it solely to the rancour of 
the minister, tlio conduct of Ma/nniid appears to liavc been, in the highest 
degree, inconsiderate and cruel. Ho must have well known that dirhams 
had been sent instead of tho clepliant-load of gold, and it was unworthy of 
the conqueror of the world to sniTer himself to ho flatterccl and cajoled into 
petty resentment against the man who hod immortalized the exploits of 
so man}' ancient heroes, and who, in the opening verses of the poem, had 
done such honour to Ins name. Tho present of 60,000 dinars, which he 
afterwards sent to him, seems at any rate to shew (upon the presumption 
of his having been purposely unjust) that he felt some stings of conscience, 
and that he wished to recover from tho disgrace, which attached to him, as 
a patvou of literature, from so dishonourable a tra'nsaetion, — (Atkinson’s 
Shalmnma) . 


APPENDIX N. 

The drama of Persia is at present no further advanced than it 
was in the days of Sir John Malcolm, although a play or two have been 
truncated from Turkish into Persian, but these have not been put on the 
stacro. One of tho best of theso is tho “ Wash of Lankarnn, winch has 
been translated by Messrs. Haggard and LeStrango into English. I cannot,. 
I think, do better than give an extract from their preface. 

■The nky of the " Wav.ir of Lnnkaran ” is taken from a little book 
lithographed in Tihri.n. It is the first of tho seven plays that the work . 
contains and in many wavs perhaps is the most interesting of the collec- 
tion. The author, Mir z& Ja’far, is only in rea dy a translator from the 
works of a certain FatA ’All, who composed his work m Azarbai]4n-I!nrkish. 
But though translated from the Turkish, an examination io£ the plays will 
oW nhras.colo"V of tho dialogue is very idiomatic Persian. The 

translator, in fact, must have rendered his Turkish text somewhat freely , 
for bis proverbs and allusions arc all pure Irani. 

Tlio Persian preface, wliich is placed at the head of tho Till vdn_ edition, 
is too verbose to give in extenso but an abstract may not prove unmteresfc- 
•f fr. + 1,0 F.m-onean reader. Its stvle is so thoroughly Oriental, and we see 
how small is still their knowledge in the technical part of the drama, in spite 
of tho Passion Plays, commemorating the tragical fate of Hasan and Hussam, 
that lme been common all over Persia for some centimes. The ^ title page 
Sates the contents of the book to he “ Plays translated by Mirza Ja far, a 
She of Sfahdngh, printed in Tihriln during the month RaW I of 

A.H. 1291, (A.D. 1874).” 

Ate the customer, ad»M»n £ »| 

S S £°kST Z% %£% ££ f ** 

read in . The trunsl.tor, DM Wfcr, 

, tl ^ KebSnt nn’to ttcpveLf time no Comedies hove .appeared m Permit, 
to the fa \ P i _ that such compositions not only instruct and 
But smee it is public, hut, also greatly aid foreigners 

cause diversion to ti e . Others) in mastering the language, and 

(whether ’Awirbmjuu lmka ov otue s) "therefore he, Mfea 

gaining an insight "JX rf such Plays and was now 

Ja’far, had often legist . trustin" in doing so the more surely 

SSIS U*‘Zmi to posterity, tin by occupying himself in any other _ 

sp ,„i M on«. m ,cem P «d.om ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

. He then proceeds to st. < ^ ^ simp Hcity of its language, and 

of such pieces m Tar P 0l . obsolete words (whereby it 

Se&lSon"»>' F»™>« «*> ‘ to b “ k i0 

ias translated the « „ e of eMte in the eeheolt, 

His labours are especi. } forced, to team dry, antiquated hooks, 

who up to the present time ‘ . Rnc q discouraging fvom the fact that the 

unstated to tneir men a c p > ‘ ^ ^. n( j p e a ] g0 would recommend his 

works are. lacking in gen 0 £ those translations from the Evangelists, 


WGl'KS avc 

book to foreigners, m tho place 
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which have, hitherto nerved them ns text hook's. To those Inllor, will nob 
his plays he even ilonhlv useful ? In rending his Comedies, the translator 
begs that especial attention may he paid to enunciation and emphasis, so 
important to a jnsl understanding of the ‘parts.’ In representing tho 
speech of the lower classes, he has admitted into his text many words incor- 
rectly or rather phonetically spelt (of which he gives some examples) thoy 
being characteristic, of the popular pronunciation ; and the various inter- 
jections have been added where necessary, such ns vah ! ball 1 ay ! ukli 1 
and the like, although hitherto it has not been customary to insert tlieso 
in written compositions. He points out. that the names of tho interlocutors, 
stage and other directions, have been given to prevent an}' mistakes; 
hut, at the same time, he cautions the reader that such names and 
phra«es form no part of the dialogue. It. is particularly to he insisted on 
that the speeches he uttered in a lively, brisk way, not. according to tho 
usual sing-song of the schools or the intoned drawl of poetical recitations, 
hut even as in the living speech of (ho people, where astonishment, wonder, 
queries, fear, silence, laughter, weeping, anger, affection, terror, joking, 
exclamations, passion, and serenity are till indicated by the inflections of tho 
voice; and also let the utterance* of old men, Armenians and Firingis, 
he rendered after the hesitating' mnnner characteristic of such folk. 
And for the rest, writes Mirra .la'far, each one must follow his own 
taste. 


Then comes n disquisition translated from (he original Turkish author 
of the Play*. ; lie sets forth his general observations on the Dramatic Art, 
The rules of intonation, gesture, Ac., ns cultivated by the Europeans 
in their theatres, are given ; for tho author very justly observes, that 
among the people of l<lrim, (who have no school of this art) tlieso 
laws are mostly neglected in the only species of dramatic representa- 
tion which they possess — namely, in the Tragedies on the death of the Imams. 
Tin 1 author, too, ns.-are* his co-religionists that, there is nothing in tho 
theatres of Firiugi.-tan repugnant to either good manners or public morals. 


Following nil of which, seeing that J.Iis Excellency Maransoff, 
governor of the Caucasus Province, had, in A. II. 1-tiG, AD. 18n0, built 
a theatre in Titli*, la 1 , the author, Mir/a Fa I A 5 A IS, has felt himsell incited 
to compos the.-e plays, six in number, followed by a Tale. And lie 
conclude* hi* remarks !»v averring that unlike other authors, he courts 
the eritiei-in of hi* public, wishing them, by no means, to be silent on his 
faults ; lint, on the contrary, let every body, according to his ability, point 
these oat, that Dramas tuny become known and he acted aiming Muslims ; and 
in this he fnds proud of having set the first example. J o nil of "Inch, tho 
translator, Mirra .la'far, adds that for the present he lias only translated two 
Plays ; ill the following year, however, he hopes, liy the aid of Allah, to 
print the remainder, that all, both great and small, may learn thereby. 


We have not been able to discover dial, the Persian translation of these 
I’lavs has ever b-en actually performed on n stage, either in 7 Miran or 
elsewhere. For it would require the use of far moie scenery and drill mg 
for stage effect than is customary in the Mn/inrnun 1 as-ion Phns. an^ rl tin eir 
ignorance in such matters wn- deplored bv Miw.a 1'at/i i i m ^ 

Preface. In these latter there is not a stage on the one side, as n Einope, 
"’it!, .lie audience facing in one direction towards the noto s and l the 
background. For the performance takes place a huge sort, of ^cncus 
"ith boxes raised, ii-r nimve tier, nil round, looking on to ' 

platform, on which the actors strut, and declaim, with Tv'ZZh stand 
nor back ground When they have said their parts, he >J * stand 
•aside in full view of the audience, awaiting then t in r n t > P 
This manner of doing things would, of coarse, 0" . j entrances, 

Comedy, s„eh as the Wnrir of Lankanin, f '^f^re all 
cupboards to hide ill and a certain amount; of. . A nfe tbe 

Wazn* Lankaran, wekuve Mirzn //abib, * - - — 


“v>h|f,umuIL UJ. lilt! ** ilZ.il , ^ 

addition), who, being tho reining fivouvite, are her mother and 

with old Ziba. As guests of Shu la, the « these ] ad { es j s black 

sjster. Pari and Nisa Khanavn. The gn> ‘ • i DerS0 nage, who closes 
A./.-ri Mas’ud, the chamberlain, a "’^^^^“ ‘ ^Q^eXlianjgovernor 

the list of the Wazfr’s establishment. M e then P . ' Hj s power is un- 

of Lankaran by virtue of his birth an P° - ^ as au t 0 crat— are final, 
limited, and his decisions — for ho is ]u g much more powerful than 

The territorial Khdns of fifty years ago " whose position is en- 

are the provincial governors of the present day, who F 
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Appendix N- lively 'dependent on tlie -will of the Shall. Of old, they were local 
— *. chiefs, powerful from the number of their tribesmen, their slaves, and 

their . wealth. Little they cared for the ministers , of the Shah, who let 
them alone, so long as they paid in the revenue, allowing them to govern 
their provinces much as they pleased. But, to return : of the Khan’s 
household, we have his' chief body servant, who stands at his elbow 
and possesses his. mar; the master of the ceremonies, (who regulates 
the court of justice,) and his deputy, who is also the lieutenant of the 
gate-house. The gate-house is the spot at which all descend who enter 
the palace : before it the petitioners assemble, and the servants lounge 
about, awaiting their lord’s pleasure. The lieutenant of tlie gate-house 
lias therefore no unimportant post in the Khan’s establishment, for all 
who enter must propitiate his favour. His co-adjutor is the chief of tlie 
farrashes — in a house of this kind the head executioner, who directs his 
underlings in the carrying out of the Khan’s decrees. The court is' filled 
by the nobles and officials of the province of Lankaran. Taimur AM 
is the Khdn’s nephew, the accepted lover of Nisa, whom her host, the 
Wazir, wishes to marry to the Kh6n, Taimur’s uncle. Jtaziv a is Taimur’s 
confidant. Lastly come Haji Sali/i, a merchant ; and a doctor, a man of long, 
■words and deadly practice. The scene is laid at the town of Lankaran, on 
the shores of the Caspian, and at Kisht, the chief, Persian port on 
that sea. It is on the southern shore, and is the chief town of the province- 
of Gilan, and the emporium of the silk trade. 






The letters in brackets after names of places refer to the divisions in 
the map ; the capitals to the vertical, and the small letters to the horizontal, 
the province of Kirman marked F. K. j.l. will be found in the map in the 
divisions, F. GL H. I. K. vertically and j.Js.1. horizontally. 
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A —contd. . 

AIYXR, The favourite of Snlfan Mahmud, 262, 263. 

’AJAMIYYA, A Suti sect, their usage, 146. 

A K, Turkish for white, Son. 

AKHIR, The End, a Name of God, 147n. 

AK KO Y UN LtJ, . Tribe of the white sheep, S3- wh- i 
called, 85n. ’ J 

ASTA, Title, to whom given, 94 ; 175 ; 250. 

AKA A LX, Son of Kasim Khiin, Shafti, revenges him- 
self on the governor of Eisht, 172 ; is assassinated, 
ib. 

kKk JAMAL, Governor of Rishfc, slays Karim Khiin 
of the tribe of Shaft), 172. 


A— c&ntd. 

merchants, ami to the farmers and cultivator* it • 
instances of his avarice 111 i • . V ’ - 

KarhaK "no t,- ’ . 11 ' h,a remains sent to 

Karbala, -00; his reject for tho priesthood, 210. 

AKa RAFT', of the tribo of Shnftf slavs AK Jamil 
governor of Risht. ' 

A REAP., Emperor of India, 20 j born at Amarkot, 02. 

AKBAU KHAN, son of Zaki Khan, C4 ; his character 
and death, 5S. 

XKHIRI CHAHXR SHAMBA, a Mahammndas feast 
139n. 

AK E I,aK-T-N ASIR f, of Nasfr-ud-din, 249. 

AKk KAMAL, Govornor of Risht, slain by Karim Khan I AKHTA KHAN, The name bv which Bcgi Jdn called 

172 . - *' a'-ar-s j T-, - 


AKA MAHDf, A Sufi, is put to death, 15Su. 


Ala Muhammad Klinn, 104 - . 

AKFAB, One of tho degrees of tho Sufis, 155 


AKA MIRZa, Son of Dilawar, of the tribe of Taimam, 'ALAM-I-KHIYAL, or world of delnsion, 141. 
34. * " 


AKA MUHAMMAD KHAN, Mnjtaliid of Kirmdnsiiah, his 
account of the Sufi sects, 143 ; 143n. 150. 

Aka MUHAMMAD KHAN, His flight to the Tnrkamans, 
46 ; his imprisonment at, and escape from, Shiraz’ 
55 ; goes to Mazindaran and proclaims himself a 
competitor for tho crown, |6.; is defeated by Shaikh 
Wais, GS ; attacks and defeats a force in pursuit of 
him ib.' takes Isfahan, 59 ; retreats to Tihran and 
becomes master of ’Irak, 60 ; defeats Lnff ’All Khan 
and besieges Shiraz, G2 ; raises the siege and returns 
to'2'ihran, ib.; detaches MustafA Knli Khnu to sup- 
port Haji Ibrahim, 65 j detaches anothor strong force 
to Shiraz ib.; marches towards the city with his 
whole army, but is attacked and nearly defeated 
by Luff ’Ali Ivlian, 66; tho cause which prevented 
tho completo. defoat of his troops, ib.; marches 
towards Shiraz and sends an army to attack Luff 
’Ail Khdn, G7 ; proceeds with all tho force ho can 
collect against Lnff ’Alf Khan, 68; lays siege to 
Kirtmin, ib. ; his massacre of tho inhabitants of 
Kirmfin, ib.; bis conduct to the Secretary of Lnff 
’Ali Khiin, 69 ; his shameful treatment of Lnff 'AH 
Khan, ib.; territories possessed by him at the death 
of that chief, 71 ; efforts matlo by him to unite the 
chiefs of his own tribo, 72 ; motives for making 
Tihran bis capital, ib.; is made prisoner and emascu- 
lated, 94 ; obtains his release and joins his father, 
95; falls into tho hands of Karim Khiin, it.; in- 
stance of his revengeful conduct, escapes from 
Shiraz and proceeds to Mazindaran, ib.; his motives 
for pardoning the chiefs who bad injured him, ib.; 
some of his brothers declare against him, 96; is 
snrprisod and made captive, ib.; is libornted ib.; takes 
Isfahan, ib.; is compelled to retreat to Tilinin, which 
lie makes his capital, ib.; fa joined by several powor- 
fnl chiefs, ib.; prevails on ’Ali IChiin, Afshnr, to bo- 
corao the first lord of his court, 97 ; seizes and de- 
prives him of sight, ib.; his massacre of tho inhabi- 
tants of Kirmfin, ib.; character of his principal 
actions, ib.; couduct pursued by him to establish his 
power, ib.; his treatment of tho remains of Karim 
Klmn and Nadir Shah, 9S ; his conduct to in's sub- 
jects and troops, ib ; bis high opinion of U.iji Ibrahim, 
ib.; his deception and murder of his brother, Jn’fnr 
Khiin it).; his conduct to the Turkoman tribes near 
Astnrabiid, 99 ; resolves to compel Hc-rac!h:« to 
obedience, ib.; prepares for the invasion of Georgia, 

100 ; proceeds towards Shtishfi and receives the snb- 
mission of tho governors of that city and Irw.-in, 101 ; 
marches to Tiflis, ib.; defeats Ifernclins, enters 
Tiflis, and orders a general massacre, ib.; marches 
towards Gnnja, ib.; Shirmnn mid Iriw.au submit to 
him. 102; his coronation and speech to tin* esu*nib!r 
on tho occasion, iK; proceeds to Khurasan and 
receives the submission of several chiefs, >!).; Ins 
motives for proceeding to Mashad, 103; his arnne* 
in possessing jewels, and the tortures, inflicted on 
Shah Rnfch to make him discover such ns he 
hi 
tb 
coc 

CXJK'i 

the 
obj 
invi 

fort iv , . . . 

Government, 107, his conduct to his .mn 
JOS ; to the religions men of Ins kingdom, 
Administration of justice, 

ami officers of his re art, ; hi. m 

to raise m-ial y. i 1 .; Ills treat 


’ALAM-I-MALAKCT, or state of angels, 142n. 

AL A’RAF, A bridge between tlie'mansions of bliss and 
pain. 117. 

’ALA-UD-DTN, Kai Kubad, Saljukt, 242. 

’ALA-UD-DfX, A Safi teacher,. 147. 

’ AL A -U D-DT.V , Son of Jalhil-ud-din, the poet, £42. 

ALA-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD, Son of JalUl-ud-dm 
Hussain, 249. 

ALA-UD-DlN' MUHAMMAD, Son of Hussain Bin 
Nastr, 2 IS. 

ALBARZ village of, 06. 

ALBAZ, A Sufi teacher, 146. 

ALB.vZIVTA, A Suti sect, their usage, 146. 

ALBURZ (DEgh), Mouittaius. 

ALCHEMY, Tho knowledge of, in Persia, 197. 

ALEXANDER, 72; 77; 232. 

AL UADI, Caliph, 12Sn. 

'ALI, First Caliph according to Sht’n«, 12n; his deration 
to the caliphate satisfies the clamour of his friend*, 
126, grounds on which his right to the succession is 
maintained- by Iho Shin’s, ib.; deemed a divinity 140; 
doomed a Suti, 150n. 

ALT, The Most ITigh, a Name of God, 1-jSn. 

ALl ’ADIL KUAN, See ’AIi Knli Khan. 

ALT ALLAHIYYA, Odo (>r the Mn/mmmadmt sects; 
they doom ’Ali to bo n divinity, 1 10. 

'ALT IIIM MAT KllAN, A general of Sayd Murid Kirin, , 
61. 

'A I A KAPf, Grand equaro of, 4. 

'ALl KUAN, Chief of the tribe of Afslrir, refusal to 
mute his forces with there of Afcl Muhammad Khan, 

* 96 j is persuaded to become toe first lord of the 
court of that monarch, 97; is treat-heron- 1 ly rei.-ed 
and deprived of Fight, ib. 

’ALl KELT, Son of ’Abbas A'nli, 78. 

ALf KUI.f KHAN, The nephew of Nadir, 35; i« hailed 
rovc-reign of Persia, 38 ; inarches to Mn*had, urd rm- 
Riimes tho title of Add Shah, --9 ; puts tiifC'- of thu 
princes to death, >'-. ; is taken and deprived of right, 

Pi.; is put to dentil, i"-. ; remmtindi Atii Mn'nmmnd 
Khan to ho emasculated, 91. 

•MAM, Tho Wise, a Name of God, HSu. 

’ALT MARDAN KHAN, BnUityitii, taken and put to 
death, 41 ; invites s»ver«l trih-i to join hii rinr.itard, 
ft,. ; M-, contest with Karim Kirin, 42 ; r.n ! hit death, 
ih. 

'ALT MAKPAN KITaN, Of the tribe of fihait.'nf, an 
necoant of him, 78. 

AlA tWlt AM.’! A I> KllAN. I« bft in charge of Ilixan, 

39; interfer-'- in a .iiapat- between two Arab trit e *, 
ib. - ;•! defeated r.sd i 

t 
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’ALT MflSA RAZTrA, 8th Shi'a Caliph, 12 m. 

’ALT NAIif Kit AN, Governor of Yazd, G7. 

’ALT N A Ka KHAN, Son of Sadi/: Khan, is imprisoned 
r>5; is dot ached against. 'All Murad Khan whom ho 
nit ludca and do foals, f>7 j returns to Isfahan atul 
gives himsolf lip to every species of excess, {&, ; 
marches to complete liis conquest of ’Trut, ib. ; is 
defeated and compelled to fly to Shiraz, ih. 

’ALT ItAZir-T, Author of the History of tho Zand 
family, 51. , 

ALT .WIKPf KHAN, of Snlnawnr, 81. 

j ALT WIKDT KIlAX, Tho .father of XaurtM Khun, tho 
Ashik Aktsi Ihishi, 01. 

•ALTVaR KHaX, Of Sab?.nwnr, 78 ; 81. 

ALIYAS, The commando!* of Mahmud’s guard is put 
to death, 11. 

AIj if A I)R, Tho night of, 123. 

AL KllI&lf*AR, Mosos’ journey with, 135u. 

ALLAH AM A1JT Fort of, taken by 7/asan Sabah, 210. 

ALMAtiKSTUM, The Arabic translation of the nstrono* 
laical system of Ptolemy, 118. 

ALMS, One of tho duties of the Mu/iammadnn religion, 
115. 

ALP A11S ALAN, 215. 

ALWA.N D, Mountain, near Hamndiin, 107. 

’AMAL-I-HUHAnI, Spirit nnl worship, 142. 

AMaXULLA KHAN, A general of Mahmud, is riioccss- 
f ill in reducing Kazwin and other cities, 2; his 
force is overpowered by tho inhabitants of A'.az- 
ivin, 3 ; hucomcs discontented, 0 ; is put to death, 11. 

AMAXULLA KHAN, Willi of Ardaliin, 73. 

AMAlltDA.lt, Meaning of, 130n. 

AMAKKOT (Kq.), Its situation, 32 ; is the hirth-placo 
of the Emperor Ah bar, 32. 

AMATHTL, Meaning of, 219u. 

AMBASSADORS, Ceremonies ohservod at tho Persian 
court on tho reception of foreign, 208 ;. nlso by tho 
ministors, governors of cities, Ac., 213 ; importaueo 
nttachoil to tho dignity assumed by them, ih. 


AKDALAN (Ef) Provinco of, its extent, 73; descent, 
character and rale of its Willis,, -6.; power and con- 
dition of present Waif, 174. 

AMAS^R, Fonndor of Madn’in, l74u. 

ARDASHTR BABA KHAN, 19. 

ARGALI, Ono of tho wild animals of Persia, 193 
’XllTF, Disciple, 142n. 

ARISTOTLE, Sufis familiar with wisdom of; 159 ; 201. 

ARMENIA (BCbf), Condition of, at tho accession of 
A fra Muhammad khan, 74. 

ARMENIANS, Tlicir numbers in Jalfd, 194. 

ARMS, National, of Persia, 211. 

ARMAND, Vincent, his ransom of Topiil ’UthmSn, 22n. 
ARRAS (RCcg), Rivor or A raxes, 74n. 

AltTAXERXES LONGIMANDS, 73. 

ARSAN.TAN (Hi), Pass of, 55. 

’ARZTT-I-ROm (Co), or Hr zoroum. 

A 8 II A I\ A BASIIT, Or lower branch of Kiijurs, 44 ; 94. 
AR//TK, Meaning of, 94u. 

ASnTK AA'AsI BaSU, or presonter of petitions, 94n., 
208. 


AS1IRAF, Town, of 100. 

ASHRAF, 1; proceeds to Kandahar, 3; declared tho 
successor of Ma/itnud, 6, Mahmtid’s jealousy to- 
wards him, (in. ; snccoods Ma/imtid, 8 ; puts tho 
principal Afghan chiofs to doath, 11 ; offers the 
crown to Shah Sultan Hussain, ib., invites Tahmiisb 
Mirza to Isfahan, ib., deputes an ambassador to 
Constantinople, ib . ; fort of, at Isfahan, 12 ; marches 
against tho Turks, ib . ; sonds a deputation to the 
Turkish camp, ib . ; dofoats tho Turks and sonds 
nnothor deputation to thoir camp, 13 ; concludes a 
troaty, it. ; is unsuccessful in obtaining Kandahar, 
it.; takes Ya*d, 14; collects an army to oppose 
Talimssb Mirza, it.; dofoatod by tho Persians, it. ; 
marches to a strong position and fortifies his encamp- 
ment, 15 : is attacked and compelled to fly to Isfahan, 
it; proeoods to Shiraz, it; mnrders Shah Sultan 
Hussain, it ; Is again attacked and compelled to enter 
tho city of Shiraz, Hi ; escapes with 200 followers, 
it ; is slain, it. 


AMIlA NAM0 d, Meaning of, 107n. 

AM fN JOSEPH, A bravo and ndvonturons Armenian, 75. 
AMfX-UD-DAULAU, Titlo of Finance Ministor, 103. 
AMlR ARSLAN, Governor of Acnrbiifjun, 39. 

AMIR DANIVAIj, Father of Bcgi Jim, hisrulo SO. 
AMlU GCNAII KHAN, Ruler of Klmbushnn, 81. 

AM Til GCNAII KHAN, Of Chiunnrnn submits to Alii 
Mutammad Khan, 102n. 

AMIR-DEAR, Or lord on duty, 109u. 

AMlR MA’SOM, N aino of Bogi Jan, SG. 
AMUSEMENTS, Of tho Persians 220. 

AN ALLAH, I am God, a Natno of God, 143n. 
ANDIKAN, (Bp), Town of 

ANGELS, How considered by the Muhammadans, 115. 
ANKtjZA, Assafcctidn, 190n. 


ASHRAF KHAN, Yasawal (stato messenger) 159n. 

’ASUOU. Rivor, 44. 

’ASII OR A, Day of Creation, 121n. Tenth day of tho 
Mu/mrram 138n ; 223. 

’ASH Oil KnANA, Tenth day house, 13Sn. 

Asiya, TIjo consort of Pharoah, 132. 

ASS, Tho wild, of Persia, 139. 

ASTAR (Dij), River, or Istar, 4-1. 

ASTARABAD (Dj), District of ceded to Russians, 8; 
Turki tribe placed at, 11 ; description of, 44 ; is 
under tho rnio of Ala Muhammad Khan, 71. 

ASTARABAD (Dj) Town of, 41 ; 44. 

ASTROLOGERS, The knowledge of Persian, 216; the 
faith placed in their predictions, 217. 

ASTROLOGY, In Persia, 200 ; referred to on all occa- 
sions. 216 ; instances of tho Persians’ faith in, 217. 


ANTIOCHA, See Marw 
ANTIOCUUS NICATOR, 82. 


ASTRONOMY, Why studied in Persia, 200. 
ATAK (Fr) Village of, 29. 


ANWARf, Tho poot 202 ; an account of, 202n. 

AFSARA, Heavenly nymphs, 119. 

AQUEDUCTS, Account of, 77n, constructed and kept 
in repair by tho government, 17Gn. 

ARABIANS Thoir previous stato and conversion to 
Muhammadanism 124 ; condition of their tribos in 
Persia, 173 ; thoir habits, dross and diet, 231 ; their 
powor of flight, ih. 

’ARAF, Foast of, 151. 

’ARAFAT Mountain, at Mnkka, 122n. ; 151. 

ARAG, ARAK OR ARK, Citadel of a town, 54n. ; 
9Gn. 

ARAL ( A,kl) , Soa orLako, Daryd-i-Aral, 85. 

ARARAT (Co), Mount. 

ARAXES Rivor, or Arras, In. ; 10 ; 20 ; 22 ; 74n. 

ARBAbI, Privato landod proporty, 170. 

ARCHANGELS, llGn. 

ARDABtL (Cf) Town of, 10; great famine in,-10n.; 
roduoed by Nadir 20. • 


ATAK River, or Indus 29. 

ATKHCR S(M, An offioer of the coprt of Begi Jan, 91. 

AULIYA, Holy men, 87, 153. 

AURANGZEB, Emperor of India, 26. 

AUTAD, One of tho degrees of Sufi's, 155. 

AVICENNA Tomb of, at Hamadun, 195 ; see Abu ’All 
Sinn. 

AWAIS kIrANI, A Sufi, 152. 

AWIHAK, Meaning of, 85n. 

AWWAL, The Beginning, a Name of God, 147n. 

'j^yASHA, Tho wife of Mohammad, 88n ; 131; tho ' 
Shi’as’ abase of her, 132. 

AYlX-I-AKBARf, A Persian work, 152. 

AYYAM-UT-TASHRIK, Defined, 122n. 

AZAP KHAN, Ruler of Atnrbaijan, 41 ; defeats Karim 
Khim, 43 ; is himself defeated, ih. ; his contest with 
Jlnhammad Hasan Khan, 44 ; endeavours to 
engage Heraelins in his cause, ih. ; throws himself 
on tho clemency of Karim Khdn, it . 
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A — conid. 

ABARBAfrAN (Cef), Taken by Nadir, 20 ; house of 
rtlD ° f Kbin ' 

AZBAHLtj, A Kajar tribe, 44; their settlement at Marw, 

A-ZHDAR KOH (DEln) A mountainous country, 33. 
’AZM, Firm resolution, 116n. 

AZRA'iL, The angel of death, 115 ; 117. 

’AZIFAD, The last Fatimite Caliph, 248. 

AZWBA, Day of sacrifice, I22n ; 123; 139n. 


B 

BaBA ’ALl BEG, or Babal Beg, 19. 

BABA KHAN, The familiar appellation by which Alta 
Muhammad Khan called Fath ’Ah' Shah 64 ; 99. 

BaBAL BEG, One of the chiefs of Khurasan, murdered 
by Nadir Shah, 19. 

BaBAB, Emperor of India, 26 ; 85. 

BABYLON, (Fe) Enins of. 

BACTRIA, The modern Balkh, 242. 

BADAKHSHAN (Dfh) Province of. 

BADAR, War against tribe of, 114. 

BADGfR, or ventilators, 194n. 

BAD?, The Originator, a Name of God, 147n. 

BaD-T-KaKASAIN, 190n. 

BAD-I-SHAHI1YAR, The north-west wind, 190a. 

BADYDS, Earth of, 197. 

BAGHiWAND, Plain of, 23. 

BAGHDAD (Fe) Invested by Nadir, 22 ; unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce, 35 ; condition of its ruier at tbe 
accession of AH Muhammad Kirin, 82. 

BAHAKf, of Bussara, a Sufi teacher, 146. 

BAHARIYYA, A Sufi sect, their usage, 14G. 

BAHARLU, A branch of the tribe of Shamlfi, 44n. 

BAHA-UD-DfN SULTAN WALAD, Son of JaMl-nd-din, 
tbe poet, 242. 

BAHRAIN, (Ih) Island. IG ; taken by Mnhammad Tahi 
Khan, 25, pearl fisheries of, 192. 

BAH It All IV, Snsiini, 192. 

BAHRAM Y, Dancing girls, introdaced into Persia by 
220n. 

BA1RAM ’ALf KHAN, Kulcr of Marw, S2. 

BA’ITH, The Causer, a Name of God, 147n. 

BAITULLAH, or house of God at Makka, 122n. 

BAKHS, Land with uncertain water supply, 177. 

BAKHTYAkT, Tribe of, 00; subdued by Nadir, 25; 
their bravery at tlie siege of Kandahar, ib. ; their 
condition, 173. 

BAKHTYAeI, (Ggh) Mountains, 173. 

BAKl, The Immortal, a Name of God, 147n. 

BAK1B KHAN, Governor of Isfahan, usurps tlio nanio 
of king, 59 ; is taken and imprisoned, ib. 

BAKKAB (Gr) Castlo of, 29. 

BAKR Ad, Festival, 139n. 

BAKtJ (Bh), Town of, taken by the Russians, 8 ; descrip- 
tion of, Sit. ; ceded to Russians, 8; retaken by 
Zuhoff, 10-1. 

BALA (Kp), Town of. 

BALA KADAR, Lake (Dm). 

BALKH, (DEnp), District of. 

BILKH, (Do) City of, taken by Rastra Kali, 25 ; des- 
cribed 25n.; Nadir moves on, 32; the ancient 
Bactria or Zariaspn, 242; destroyed by Changi* 
Kirin, it. 

BALUK, Or district, lS3u. 

BAM, (HI), Fort of, 55. 

BANDA, Fort of, in Sistiln, 2, 

BANDAR ’ABltAS, (Hk), (Gombroon,) Enropean 
factories at, 1 ; 50 ; attacked by Rttbardast Khan, 5. 

BANDAR REG, (lib), a seaport, -17. 

BANI IlASHAM, The tribe of Mohammad,, their right 
to a e bare in tho Klinms, 130. 

BANI SHAIBAN, An Arabian tribe, account of their 
rule at Tiibbas, 78. 

BANKRUPTS, Laws regarding, 107. 

BANNAC, Marquess, 10a. 


B — contd. 

BANN’ERS, Of Persia, 211 ; consecration of, 212. 
BAKFAKOSH, (Di), All Muhammad surprised at, 9fi. 
BARI, Tlie Maker, a Name of God ; 174u. 
BARKHIYARDAr khan, The command of the garrison 

■ r t0 ' 62 ; Prejudices the mind of Luff 

Ah Khan against Hap Ibrahim, ih. 

BARLEY, Fresh shoots of, entand given to horses 112n • 
price of, in Persia, I93n. ’ ' 

BARI, The Equitable, a Namo of God, 147n. 

BASH, Meaning of, 94n. 

BAsfR, The All-Seeing, a Kamo of God, 147n. 

BASfT, The Liberal, a Namo of God,147n. 

BASSARA, (Gf), 16 : unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
35; Situation of, 94; Sidit Khun lavs eerie to 
ih.; surrenders 50. 6 ’ 

BAST, Or sanctuary, 209. 

BUSTAM, (Dj) District of, 44. 

BASTINADO, Described, 250. 

BATIN, The Inward, a Name of God, 14?n. 

BATINIYYA, A Sufi sect 145 ; 156n. ; 245. 

BATLAK, Meaning of, I07n. 

BaTDM (Be), Totvn of. 

BArAN-UD-DlN, A work on divinity, 143. 

BAYlZfD (Ce) Town of, 77. 

BAYIZAD, A celebrated Sufi teacher, 143 ; 15G. 

BAZAR, Or market, 194. 

BAZfN, A monk, the physician of Nadir, 35n. 

BEG, Title to whom applied, 250. 

BEG BASHf, Commander of a thousand, 31 ; Sin. 

BEGI JaN, Establishes his authority over Miiwarn-nn- 
Nabr, 85 ; his name and title, 80 ,- becomes a medi- 
cant and implores tlie inhabitants of Bukhara to 
forgive tho sins and crimos of Ids father, ib. ; gives 
himself up to devotion and mental abstraction, S7 ; 
openiy professes himself to bn a Sufi, ib. ; refuses to 
assume tiie government, ib.; destroys all the gam- 
bling and drinking houses in Bukhari!, ib. ; again re- 
fuses to accept tho government lint promises bis 
aid nud takes tho title of Regent, ib ; marches and 
defeats Niyaz ’All’, ib. ; measnres adopted by hint 
on his assuming tho government, ib. ; his adminis- 
tration of justice and mode of punishment, it. ; pro- 
hibits the smoking of tobacco and enjoins the strict 
performance of religious duties, ib.; abolishes all 
duties, except on foreign goods and suffers no monopo- 
lies, 89; collects revenue only from crown binds 
and exncts the jiziynh and zakilt taxes, ih. ; claims 
liis share for tho expenses of tho government, in 
imitation of tho prophet Mnhammad, ib. ; his mode 
of paying tho troops, ib. ; his own expenses, it.; 
allowance to his wife and sons, ib. ; his dies* ib. ; his 
contempt of worldly pleasure, 90 j his invasion of 
Khurasan and attack of Mnslind, it. ; his circular 
letter t.i the chiefs of Khurasan, advising (hem to 
adopt tho creed of the Sum's, ib J character of ids 
predatory incursions, ib. ; his own menu appearance 
and the splendour of his court, 91; bis reception 
of the envoy of Mntntsli Kiiat), it. ; his diet, 92; his 
successful reigu, 93. 

BEGLER BEGS, Governors of provinces, always ap- 
pointed by tho king, 111m ; 170. 

BHANG, An intoxicating drug, its nso sanctioned by 
I/nnbal, 129. 

B1DAYAT, One of tlie stages of the Sutis 155. 

BUX'ClirS, Tribe of, 29. 

BILDcmSTAN, (HKlq), Brovinro of its condition 
at tbe nccession of .Ua Muhammad hhtm, hi. 

BIN ISFAHAN, Capitulates to Mahmud, I ; or iHi- 
liatiilk, -In. 
ytfn (Db), Town of. 

lURMAKf, The Wazfr of lUruii-nr-Rariial, 133. 

KYAT, A Turki tribe, their rule over Marimd. 77 ; their 
attachment to their chief, 1 73. 

BLACK SEA (A Bar), Bahr-i-Asn-nd, In. 

BLOOD, The price of, how exacted, 17). 

BLOOD, Tho Ben-inns’ ignorance of tho circulation e , 

19S. 

BOIlI (G<i). Town of. . , . . 

BDdAK Kff An, The father of Zafci Klvti, Aaud, -Ir. 

BU I1HAHS, A mercantile chits, 219. 
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BUKHARA (Cn), City of, 25. 

BUKHARA (CDino)., Provinco of, Rnzicn Knli Mirzn 
ndvnnces on, 25n. j nml dofents tho king of, ft. ; 
Nadir pnnishes tho ruler of, 32; Jiegi Jnu’e rule ovor 
it, 83. 

BHARAT, See Hypncrntes, 108. 

BUONAPARTE, Hie views on ilio invasion of India, 112. 
BOSHAHR, See Aliiislmlir. 

BUSTAM(Dj), MO. 


c 

•CALCUTTA, Oriental idea regarding English obtaining 
possession of, 210. 

CAMEL, Or Persia, 102. 

CAMPBELL (Mil.), His account of tho clininto of 
Tabriz, 100. 

CARDUCHIA, Tlie modern Knrdist'in, 172. 

■CARMANIA, The modern Kirman, 103. 

CARRIAGES, Term for wheeled, OGn., nouo in Persia, 
200 . 


DAllflAT-UL-’AllZir, A remarkable beast, Ilia. 
DARDABA, Meaning of, 21-ln. 

DADAlt (Up), Town of. 

DAFTAR KllANA, Or chamber of records, 1G3. 

DAGIUSTAN (ABfg), provinco of, 2 ; 41 j 100 ; 10G : 
ceded to tho Russians, 8. 

DAIIAN (Eg), Villngo of, lOOn. 

DAHRIYYA, A Sufi sect, their belief, 144. 

DAATA'f Tlio poot, 201n. 

DAKKAN, Mnrlmttn rnlo in, 20. 

DALGAROUKI, Prince, a Russian general, 11. 

1) A LKf, (Up), Villago of, 213. 

DAMAGHAN, Provinco of, 44. 

UAMAGnAN (Ei), Town of, actiou at, between Ashraf 
and Kmlir .Sloth ; 14 ; the ancient Hecatompylos, 
4Sn. 

DA MAW AND (Eh), Peak of. 

DAMBALtJ, Tribo of, 18G. 

DANCING GIRLS, 220 • 222n. 

DArABJIRD (nj), Luff ’Ah' lays siege to, 67. 

DARIUS, 233. 

DAllOGHA, Lientenaut of police, l70n. 


'•CASPIAN, (ADgj) Balir-i-Klmrnr, In. 

CATHERINE T. Empress of Russia, pro'ccnton tbo plaus 
of Iter predecessor against Persia, 11. 

CATHERINE 11, Empress of llnssia, accepts tbo over- 
tnres of ITeraelius and concludes a treaty with that 
prince, 03 j recalls her forces from Georgia, 100; ro- 
stores her influence ill Georgia, 101; the successes of 
her troops in that province, 105; the Persians' opi- 
nion of her, 105n. 

•CAUCASUS (ATMs.), Mountains. 

CAUSEWAY, Made in Mtizimlnran hy ’Abbas the Groat, 
135n. 

■CHAL MUGIIAN (Cfg), Tho plain of, 105. 

CHANG (7, KIT AN, 8n. ; 2G, 32; 75; 78; 242; 249. 

CHARITY, Enjoined ns a duty by Muhammad, des- 
cribed, 120. 

CHAPAO, Or foray, 85. 

CHARBAGH, Or great avenue, 134. 

CHARDIN, II Is account of tho Persian kings, 180. 

CHEMISTRY, Tho Persians’ knowledge of, 197. 

CHESS, Gamo of, 129. 

CniHAL SITCN, Or forty pillars, 210n. 

CniNNARAN (Dk), 7S ; 81 ; 91 ; 92. 

CniRAGn ’ALT KHaN, AVnzir to the Prince of Shiraz, 
184. 


CHtTRAL (DErs), District of. 

•CHRJRTIANS, Tho Persians’ idea of thoir drunkenness, 
219. 

CHUN, Town of, 29. 

■CIRCUMCISION, Rito, of, not mentioned in tho Karan, 
123. 

•CITIZENS, Of Persia, tho conduct of tho monarch 
towards thorn, 161. 

CIVILIZATION, Canscs which have retarded its pro- 
gross anjfmg Muhammadan nations, • 

•CLIMATE, Of Persia, 13S. 

COINS, Foreign, current in Persia, 192. 


COMMERCE, Of Persia, 196. 

CONCUBINAGE, Legal, admitted by the Slu’as, ; 
liow contracted, 222. 

CONTRACT, The marriage, described, 221. 

CORGO, An island, 47. 

CORPSE, Reception and examination of, m tlio grav , 

COURT, Fof-ms and ceremonies observed at the Persian, 
207 ; its splendour, 208. 

CRIMINALS, Punishment of, 169. 

CTESIPHON (Fo), Or Mada.in, 174n. - _ 

CULTIVATION, Terms and mode of, m Persia, 1 

CURRY, Doctor, 199n. f 

CYPHER, Merchants correspond in, 219 ; Trans a 


2I9u. 

>CYRUS, River (Ear) 23n ; 101 ; 103. 


DARWESIIES, Nadir's nnbelief in, 38 ; 137n. 

DARWESH MAJfD, 21?n. 

DARWESU SAFAR, Of Shu\iz, 207. 

DASTAR, Or tnrban, 92n. 

DASTKIIlFASn, Meaning of, 82n. 

DASTOR-UL-’AMAL, Or Codo of directions, 9S. 

DAVID, Psalms delivered to, 116; dispute of Michael 
nml Gabriel boforo, 13G. 

DAVID, Son-in-law of Hornclins, 75. 

DAWANLO, Tribo of, 94; 109u. 

DAY OF JUDGMENT, Signs boliovedby Mn/tammadana 
to predict it, 107n. 

DEATH, Tho punishment of, 107. 

DEBT, Tho payment by tho heir deemed a sacred dnty, 
130 ; liow rooovorod among the wandering tribes, 
171. 

DEBTORS, Sovcrity of tho Muhammadan law towards, 
107; bow troatod among tho wandering tribes, 171. 

DEER, Ono of tlio animals of Persia 193 ; mode of hunt- 
ing thorn, 206- 

DELHJ, snbjoot to tribute to Marhattas 27 ; Niidir Shah 
enters it, 30 ; tho inhabitants rise upon the Persians, 
ib. ; a general massacre, ib. 

DESERT (Ehk), Great salt. 

DESERT (FHkn,) Salt, of Sistan, 190n. 

DESFAL (Fg), Town of. 

DEVIL, How considered by tho Muhammadans, 116a. 

DIDO, Hor taking of Carthago compared to Hasan 
5abiih’s taking Allahamant, 240. 

DIlAIVAR, Chief of the tribo of Taimani, 34. 

DILKUSHA, a garden in the vicinity of Shiraz, 01. 

DIMAGH, meaning, of, 157n. 

DlN, Or religion, 115. 

dTNAR, A coin, its value, 133n. 

DInAWAR, Town of, 146. 

DfRAFSHf-KAWANf, Standard of Persia, 212n. 

DIRAK, Cleaning of, 91n. 

D1RBAND (Ag), City of, taken by the Russians, 2; 
description of, ib. ; ceded to Russia, 8 ; taken by 
Znboff, 104. 

DIRTY A, Capital of Najd, 13S. 

DISEASES, Tho Persians’ classification of, 198; singular 
roniedy for, among tho wandering tribes, ib. 

DIVORCE, Forms of, 222 ; among tho wandering tribes, 
228. 

dIWAN, Book of odes, 205 ; 218n. 

DlWAN BEGf, Chief of tho council, 167n. ; his duties 
in tho reigns of the Suffaviaus, 168. 

DfYARABKR (Db), Victory gained at, by Nn walla 35, 

77 ; Pishr. of, ordered to collect his forces, 50. 

DIYAT (Fh), Town of. 

DIYAT, Blood-money, SSn. 
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HINDI? KOH, (Ert), Mountains. 

HINDUSTAN, Invaded by Nadir ShSli, 2G. 

HIRaT (Em), Tlio ancient Heri tnken by Nadir Sb5h.I l ; 
20, Nadir inarches to, 32 ; taken bv Ahmad Khan, 
Abadlf, 40. 

HIRMaNITYA, a SuH sect, 143. 

HISTORIES, Character of Oriental, 200. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER, to the king, 20G. 

HOG, The nse of the flesh of, forbidflen by Muhammad, 
219. 

HORDE, Derivation of, 77n. 

HORSE, Of the Turkomans, 85 ; of Persia, 192. 
HOSTAGES, Treatment of, 174. 

HUKAM.A, Men of science, 153. 

HUMANITY, One of tliostages of the Sufis to Divine 
Beatitnde, 142. 

HUMaY, Danghtcr of Ardashir, 210n. 

HUMAYIjN, Emperor of India, 32. 
HtjRAN-I-BIHISHT, Nymphs of paradise, 119. 

HURfS, The, of paradise, 118; 119. 

HtJRIYYA, A Stiff sect, 14-1. 

IIURMUZ, (Ik), An island, also called Ormns. 
HURMUZD, Or Nauroz of tho Gabrs, 210. 

HUSI1ANG, King, 77. 

HUSSAIN, Third Slii’a caiipli, 12n ; son of tho caliph 
>AJi, 13G ; tho mourning observed for liis fate, 133: 
the day of his lmrinl commemorated by tho Shi as, it. 
HUSSAIN ’ALf MIRZA, Prince, govcnior of Shinie, 1S1- 
HUSSAIN BIN NASlR, Isma’fliyya, 243. 

HUSSAIN KHAN, Son of Sadifc Khan, imprisoned, 5.). 
HUSSAIN KUAN, Ghilzii, rulor of A'andnlnir. 25. 
HUSSAIN KHAN, Knhki, govornor of Kirman, G2. 
HUSSAIN KHAN, IiTajar, Mihmandar to Genera. Mab 
colm, 213. 

HUSSAIN KULT KIIAN, pother ofFath Al. Shu b 


IQS ; bis nnsncccssful efforts to obtain tho crown, 

112 . 

HUSSAIN Jv-ULl KHAN, Son of Hidlyat Khan, gov- 
ernor of Rislit, 1*2. . 

HUSSAIN KULt KllAN, Kajar, excites a disturbance 

in Damnghiin,4S; seized and pnt to death, • • . " 

9G ; father of Fnth All Shall, 10S. 

I1UIVA, Uo >s, n J ' am0 ° r 14 ® n ’ 

HYPOCRATES, Tho Persian Butrit, 198. 

IIYRCANIA, The modern Mariudaraii, 20. 


7B\ SA’CD, Prince of Dir’iyn, 13S. 

•*- K •" 1 ■ 

Kfrauris, 130, 


I — ceatd. 

*IFRlT, One of tho specie! of genii. llCn. 

IHRAM, Or pilgrim’s sacrc-1 ml>e, 122n. 

IHTIS II AM, Meaning of, 832n. 

IL, Or tribe, 41. 

IRBURZ, The ruler of Kh'ornrn, Nidir tnirr!:*' upon, 
33; taken and put to death, R>. 

fl.IYAT, Or wander!!'. g tribe?, C5n; their condition 187n. ; 
238. 

IRKIIaNI, As tronomicn! tables of N.arir-nd-uin, f'a. 
’IBM. Or Science, 145 ; IGOn. 

IMaMBaRA, Or Inritn’s place, 159n. 

[.IMAMS, The twelve, according to the Shf’as’ 12n. ; sacred 
character ef the title of. 123; why net b. -stoned 
on the Persian monarchs, 1G0. 

IMAM J.VFAR, Tlio sixth c.ilipb, Ja’far Sidic. 

IMAM .TATAR, Proposed hv Nadir to be the br ad of 
tho new sect, 21. 

IMAM KURT. Father of Nidi.- Shall, 13. 

IM AM KULl.’Snn of Nadir Shah, pnt to death, 50. 
IMAM M-Vlinf, The twelfth I mini, Abu AYirim, U7n. 
IMAM RAZir.V, The eighth Inrim, 12:i ; intern'd at 
Mashed, 38n ; 7G. 

IM.\M, Or faith, defined, lion. 

IMARETTA, District of. lOOn. 

INDIA, Nadir Shah sends an embassy to, 2G; n jee w. 1 
onvov is sent, who is, slain, t'-. ; condition of, a! t! '• 
period of its conquest hy Nadir, it. ; iis invaij.'ii !y 
that monarch, 27 ; the doctrine of the Sufi” nio't pre- 
valent in, 141. 

INDIAN OCEAN, (Kl.kq) Tbrir-bHind. 

INDUS, (KKpt) Or Sind, In ; country beyond, r.-h-d to 
Nadir, ‘i'.‘ ; his passage over, delayed, 31. 

INFANTRY, Of Persia described, 1S5. 

INF1DEI.S, Regal to destroy them according to Mr.lan- 
mud. 11 1. 

INHABITANTS. General character of tlo-se of Persia, 
230; their disregard of truth, i'.. ; !h«ir prei.-tief i 
to passion, 237 ; their fluency of language t.nd fne. 
dom of conversation, if. 

1NSAN-I-KAMIR, An enlightened devout rain, 1 13. 
INSURRECTION, The right of, chimed ly th’ inl.di- 
tants of Xiiztrin, 3. 

IN'Z.U.f, (Dg), A. pott on tho Caspian, 185. 

’lit (K (DGdjl. Cities in. tnken by .Mn'imibl, T , ; t •l> n by 
Karim Khan, 15; nn-ler th- rule of .»* 
mail Kirin, 71 : it? climate. 189. 

’lAlUT-b'A-IriM (lKioj), Or Tr.U' of IVrua.lln. 
’IR.UH-'ARAB (1'G'lf), Or ’Ir-.t < f Arabia. 11m . 
IRAN. Ancient and general rarer of tie' e: 'Jure e. \ 

the term lu»v its -d hy l.ur.';-'.--*. >'•! ‘' , ‘7 ... 

of, given to Ihr.ri Kuh Mir.-s, 2- ; dtrn item U, -■ • 

£un •*( FnrM»’ri, 

*[Ur.\N. Or L'lH’wlf'te'N 
r Shuslia, r O- IUMANI) ( TC^mn) , III vrr. 
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J- coneld. 


ISHMAEL, Tho son of Abraham and Ungnr, 122 ; ancri- 
fiocil by Abrnlmm, according to Mufinmnindniis, 123n. 

ISKANDAR KHAN, tlm brother of Znki Khan, 48. 

ISLAM, Or doctrine of Muhammad, 115 ; defined, llGii. 

ISMA’lL, oldest son of Imiim Jti’far, the sixth Imam, 215. 

ISMA’Ilj I, King' of Persia, l-10n. 

ISMA’Ilt II 10 G , Tins envoy of Sln'di Sulbin //nssain io 
the court of l’otersbiirgli, 8. 

ISMA'lL KllAN, Defeats his cousin .Tu’fnr Khan, GO ; 71. 

ISMA’fUYYA, Sect of, 245. 

ISRAfIL, Appointed to sound tho trumpet on tho day 
of resurrection, 115. 

ISTAKHR (Hi), Or Versepolis, micient capital of 
Persia, 13n. ; 210n. 

I STAR, Or Astar River, 44. 

ISTIBSAR, One of the five eolloclionsof traditions of tho 
Slii’us, 124n. 

ITTII/ADIYYA, A Sufi scot, 113; tho principles main- 
tained liy them, it. 

I'TIK.AF, Meaning of, lSln. 

I’1TMAD*UD-DAULAH, The title of the primo minister, 
10.1 n. 


J 

JABIbAR, Tho Powerful, a Name of God, 1 47n. 

JABRA,fb, f)r Gabriel, archangel, 115; 1 1 On, 

JABRCT, Power or force, 142. 

JACKALS, In Persia, 101. • 

JA’FAR, A Kuril chief, 40. 

JA’FAR KHAN, Son of ’Abbas A'nlf, 78 ; 02; 

JA’FAR KHaN, Son of S'ulik Kiiiin, 51 ; appointed to the 
government of Isfahan, 57; makes terms with 
'All Mnr.iil Kiiiin, 58 ; revolts anil marches towards 
the capital, 50 ; arrives at Isfahan, imprisons llat-ir 
Khan, and deludes Shaikh NYnis into his power, ft. ; 
deprives him of sight, ft.; compelled to abandon 
Isfahan, ft.; woleomml to Shir.iv-, ft. : re-pnwses 
Isfahan, hut is again compelled to abandon it, GO ; 
defeated by Isma’il Khali, and repnl-ed ill an attack 
on Ynzd, it. ; his elnr.ioter, it. ; hi.s conduct to ihiji 
’Ali A'nli, ft. ; hi.s death, til. 

JA’FAR KHAX, Itnler of Xisbipur, 78; 02; nttaehmont 
or his tribe to him, 171. 

JA'FAIl KHAN, Governor of Abushnhr, 211. 

JA’FAl! KUI.f KU AN, R rot her of A/.i'i Muhammad 
Khan, 94 ; Ids oh iraeter, 08; refused tho govern- 
liient nf Isfahan mid appointed to Ma/.indaraii, ft. ; 
prevailed on to come to court, and treacherously 
murdered, ft. 

JA’FAIl SADIA", The sixth Shi’it Imam, 12n. 

JAgIR, Definition of, S9n. • 

JAHANGIR KHAN, Son of Path ’Ali Khan, Afsliar, 50. 

JAHANGIR KHAN, Cliicf of Kinud&hir, G7. 

JAHANNAM, Tho hell for Mnlmtuinudniis, 117u. 

JAHaN PUMA, Garden of, 105. 

JAHlZ, Or brides’ dowry, 172a. 

JALFA (Fh), A auburh of Isfahan, 41 ; 47 ; Armouian 
colony at, 109. 

JALiL, The Glorious, a Kamo of God, 147n. 

JALIxO’S, See Galen. 

JALLaLABAD, Or Dusliak. 

JALLAL-UD-DIN, Sou of ’Ala-nd-dm Muhammad, 
248 ; 249. 

JALLaL-UD-DIN, Tlio poet, usually called Mulln-LRiun, 
148 ; his work compared to that of /fiifidz, 202u. ; 
account of, and selections from lus works, 242 — 245. 

JAMaDI-UL-AWWAL, Month of, 50. 

JAM A I.I, An Arabian fcribo, 79. 

JAMHU1UYYA, A. Sufi sect, 14c, 

JAMf, Tho poet, 133n. ; 148;. his character and the 
8t . vle of his poems, 133 ; 202. 

JAMI’^Tho Collector, a Kamo of God 14/n, 

JAMNa, River, 27. ' ' 

JA1IRAH, Or threo pillars at Mina, 122n. 

JAMSHlD, King, 210. 

JAoI -UL-JAM.’, Or junction of junctions, 143n. 


JAN, Ono of tho speoies of genii, 116n. 

JAN AID, Shaikh, of Baghdad, a Sufi toaoher, 147. 
JANAIDIY YA, A Sufi soct, 147. 

JANISSARY', Derivation of tho torm, 20n. 

JANBAZ, Ono of tho corps of rognlav infantry, 18G. 

JAN MUHAMMAD KUAN, Dotaohod by A kn Muhara- 
mnd Khan with a forco 'to SliIrAw, is attnekod and 
defeated, Go. 

JARIR, A land monsiire, 177n. 

JAUDIYYA, A Safi sect, 145 ; 151. 

JAB' A I) KII.Ajf, Chiof of tho triho otZtyndaghlu, 94. 
JAXAltTKS (ABiir), 2G; Sihlin Rivor, 84 ; Sou. 
JAZfllAH (DFad), Tho anciont Mesopotamia. 

.TAZlltAH (Do), Town of. 

JESTERS, Ono always nttnohod to tho king, 200. 

JESUS, Gospel given to, 116. 

JEWELS, Only worn by tho king, 223. 

JEM'S, Their degraded condition in Persia, 159. 

JIuOn, (AEkr), Or River Oxus, 85n. 

JINN, Or genii, 72; 110. 

JISM ANI’AMAIj, Practical worship, 142. 

JIZIYATT, Regulated tax upon infidels} 89. 

JODHPOR, Ilnja of, 32. 

JOGl, Hindi'i mendicants, 7. 

JOGIYA.S, Triho of, 29. 

JONAS, Tomb of prophot, 158. 

JOSHUA, Tho son of Nun, 135n. 

JUBUA KHANA, Military stores, 13n. 

JUDGMENT, Day of, 23 ; signs of, 117n. 

JUKES, Mr., bin account of tho mean temperature of 
Ahdshalir 189n. ; his efforts to introdnee vaccination, 
105n. ; his remarks on tho practice of cold immer- 
sion for fover, 190a. 

JULKA MUGH.AN, Plain of, 23;23n.; or Chal Mngluvn 
105. 

JUSTICE, Administered in two distinct modes, 164; 
.courts nml officers of, IGi— 170 ; how administered 
among tho wandering tribes, 170—175. 


"^K 


A'A', Meaning of, 102n. 

ICA’B (Ggh), District of, 47. 

KA’B, Arabian tribo of, 47 ; 40. 

K A’ BA II, At Makka, 121 ; 122n. 

MARCH A If, Tribe of, 81, 85. 

A'ABCn.Aff, Plain of, S5. 

A'AbIN, Or dower, 172n. 

KAP.lR, Tho Lofty, a Namo of God, 148n. 

KABlRAII, Or mortal sin, 123n. 

KAMZIV, Tho Holdor-up, a Name of God 14Sn. 
KABKABA, Moaning of, 214n. 

KABUA, Ono of tho degrees of the Sufi's, 155. 

KABUL (Eg), City of, 26. 

KABUL- (Elint), Country of, taken by Nadir Shall, 
2 G. 


:AllUL (EFqr), River. 

A DIR, The Omnipotent a Name of God, 148n. 
:ADKHUDA, Seo Katkliuda. 

ADZIM, The seventh Imiim, 12n. ; his claims rejected 
by tbs Isma'iliyyas, 245. 

AF, Mount, tho abode of tho genii, 116u. 

AFl Ono of the tiro collections of traditions of the 
•Slii’as, 12n. 

AFILAN KOH (Df), Mountain of, 195. 

AFIRISTAN (DEqr), Province of. 

AH II Alt, The Avenging, a Name of God, 14Sn. 

AHKl, Tribo of, 82. ■ 

AIANl, Titlo of, 84. 

AI KAWUS, Darias the Mede, 203n. 

JfN iFl) District of, an account of it^and its rulers 
79 -state of, at tho accession of Aa Muhammad 
Khim, it. 
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K — contd. 

KAISARl, A Sufi teacher, 150. 

A'AJARS, Settled at Astariibud, 14 ; tribe of. 94 ; tbeir 
biood-feud against the descendants of Nadir Shah, 
41 ; when brought into Persia, 44n. ; 47 ; their 
division into three branches by ’Abbiis the Great, 
ib. ; AH Muhammad Klidn promotes union among 
them, 109. 

KA.TaWA, Or panniers, 209. 

KAJ ZABAN, Or tho barbarous language, 207. 

IvAlvIT, Province of, 8. 

KALAMDAN, Or ink-horn, 203n. 

AALANDARIYYA, A Sufi sect, 144. 

KALANTAR, Or principal magistrate 3n. ; 59u. ; elect- 
ed by the voice of the people, 170. 

KALB ’ALl K 1 1. AX, Chief of tho tribe of Paili, 220. 

KALfjA, Tribe of, 81. * 

KALIMA, Recital of Muhammadan creed, 115n. 

K ALL ASH, Meaning, of, 215n. 

KALLASH, Meaning of, 215n. 

KALPaIgAN (Ph), Subdued by Mahmud, 5. 

KALtJRf, Tribo of, 32. 

KAMAIL, The son of Ziyiid, 146. 

KAMALIYYA, A Sufi sect, their usage, 145. 

KAMArIJ (Hh) Pass of, described, 43. 

AAMISHA (Gi), Village of, 64. 

KAMR-UD-DlN KHAN, Wazfr to the Emperor of India, 
29 ; anecdote regarding, 31. 

AANDAHAR, (Po), Besieged and taken by Nadir Shah, 
25. 

KANGtJLU, Tribe of, 186. 

KANlZ, A slave girl, 245. 

KAR (ACdg), Or Cyrus River, 10; 105. * 

KARA, Meaning of, 85n. 

AARAbAGH (Bf), District of, 100. 

AAR A CHAMAN, Plain of, 46. 

KARACHI, Or gipsies, 224. 

KARACHI (Kp), Town of. . 

KARADAGH (Cef), District of. 

KARAgOZ. A horse belonging to Mamish Khan of 
Chinnarun, 92. 

KARAGUZALU, Tribe of, 226. 

AARAJA DAGHl, Tribe of, 186. 

AARA JILD, A Persian work, 155. 

AARA KURRAM (Crt), Ridge. 

AARA A'OYUNLU, Or the tribe of the black sheep, 85 ; 
why so called, 85u. 

AARA MUHAMMAD, Founder of the tribe of A'ara 
A'oyunlu, 9n. 

KARA TATAR, Tribe of, SO ; 81. 

KARA ’UTHMAN, Governor of Wan, 175. 

KARBALA (Fd), Tombs of Hasan and Hussain at, 137. 

KARlM KHAN, Zand, 41 ; is invited to join the stand- 
ard of ’Ali Harden Khan, ib. ; protection afforded by 
him to the inhabitants of Jalfa, ib. ; declares against 
’Ali Mardan Khan, 42 ; summons the native tribes 
of Persia to join his standard 43 ; defeated in an 
action with Asad Khan, ib. ; abandons Isfahan and 
Sln'raz and proceeds to the Garmasir, ib. ; is diverted 
from his intention of going to India, ib. ; defeats the 
army of Azad Khan, and retakes ■'-luraz, ib. ; subdnes 
Pars, takes Isfahan, and part of ’Ira*, 45; retreats 
to Shiraz, and abides a siege, ib. ; employs his 
light troops in harassing the besiegers, ib. ; compels 
them to raise the siege, 46; settles the proviuco of 
Fars and subdnes Isfahan and all ’Ira*, ib. ; deputes 
Shaikh ’Ali Khan to Mazindaran, ib. ; which .with 
Giliiu and Anarbaijan submit to him, ib. ; defeats 
the pretensions of Fath All Khan , ib. ; deprives 
Shaikh ’Ali Khan of sight, 47 ; his conduct to the 
Arabian tribes; ib. ; compels the Arabian tribe of 
Ka’b to submit to him, ib. ; his conduct to his, 
brother Zaki Khan, 48 ; his motives for making 
war upon the Turks, 49 ; directs Sadi* Khun to 
march with a large force against them, ib. ; receives 
an envoy from Constantinople, 50 ; his encourage- 
ment of commerce and agriculture, 51 ; liis improve- 
ment of tho city of Slifraz, ib. ; his death, ib. ; his 
character and government, ib. 


K — contd. 

KARlM KHAN, Son of Kasim Khan, Rhafti, 172. 
KARNA (Gf), Situation of, 49n. ' 

KARNAL, Village of, victory of Nadir Shah at, 27. 
AARRAN, Name of Lutf ’Ali Khan’s favourite horse, 69. 
A'ARS (Bd), The ancient Clmrsa of Ptolemy, 8n. ; 
’Abdulla Paslia fortifies his camp near, 22 ; ceded to 
Nadir by tho Turks, 23. 

KARUN (FGgli), River, 47. 

KASANJAN, Sadi* Khan, takes refuge at. 

ICASHAN, (Fli), Surrenders to the forces of Mahmud, 2; 
taken, 5; skirmish at, 96; its climate, 190; character 
of its inhabitants, 237. 

KASHF-I-HUJlJB, Removal of tho veils of doubt, 143n. 
KASHGHAR (Bs), City of. 

KASHGHAR (BErt), Province of, 245. 

KASHGHAR (BCrt), Rivor. 

KASIILaK, Meaning of, 3n. 

KASfL, The first shoots of barley, 192n. 

KASIM KHAN, Shafti, slays Aka Kama], 172. 

KATKHUDA, Definition of, 53 ; 59n. ; elected by the 
people, 170. 

KATRA Town of, 29. 

A’AUM, Meaning of, 22Sn. 

KADTHAR, Stream of life, 118n. 

KAWA, A blacksmith of Isfahan, 211n. 

KAW W’AM-1-tJSTDKHB’’AN, Explanation of, 196n. 
KAWWl, The Strong, a Name of God, 148n. 

A'AYYAM, The Everlasting, a Name of God, 148n. 
KAziLAZAR, (DEfh), Where it flows, 195. 

KAZIRUN (Hh), Town of, 60; 147. 

KAzIRIJNIYYA, A Sufi sect, 147. 

KAZTFA, Meaning of, 121n. 

KAZTFl, Officer of, 161 ; 166. 

KAZWl MlRULLA, Of Shushtar, liis account 1 of the 
Sufis, 152. 

A'AZWfN (Dg), City of, surrenders to the forces ' of 
Mahmud, 2 ; the descent of its inhabitants and their 
claim to tho privilege of Lull Baziir, 3; taken by 
Ahmad Pasha, 11 ; seized by Zulfakur Khan, 57 ; 
character of its inhabitants, 237. 

KAZZAAl, Explained, 5n. 

KHABlR, Tho All-Informed, a Name of God, 147m 
KHABUSHAN (Die), District of, 81. 

KHAF, (El), City of, 80. 

KHAPIZTF, The Bringer-down, a Name of God, 147n. 
KHAIRPtJR, (Iqj, Town of. 

KHALIFA, The attainment of the dignity of, by the 
Sufis, 147. 

KHALIA', The Creator, a Name of God, 147n. ' 

KHALlL KHAn, Brother of 'Abdnl ’All, ruler of Tarshiz, 
79. 

KHALISA, Or government lands, 175. 

KHALKHAL, District of, 196. 

KHAM-I-GHADfR, The place where Muhammad declar- 
ed ’Ali his successor, 126. , ., 

KHAMSA, Province of, 57 ; 58 ; 97. 

KHAN, Title of, given to chiefs, 185 ; 214 ; sometimes 
also given to Mirzus 215 ; 250. . 

KHANilSnUMARl, A tax on families, 178. 

KHANAZAD, Or children of slaves born in the house, 
lOln. 

KHAN DAURAN KHAn, Chief minister to the Emperor 
of India 27 ; killed, ib. 

KHAnJU, Or council of elders of the wandering tribes, 
171. 

IvHANAM, Title of the wife of a Khun, 250. 

KHARAK, Island of, 47,; situation and description of, 

50 ; its prosperity under the Dutch, 51. 

KHARGO, (Hk), Island of Corgo, 47. 

KHaRIJIYYA, A Silfi sect, 144. 

KHAKWAR, An ass load of gram, 79 ; 177n. 

KHAWlD, the first shoots of barley, 192n. 

KHAZAL, Tnrkf tribo of, 230. 
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J£ — could. 

KHALIL DARYA, (ACino), Rivor. 

KHAZfXA, Arabian trllic of, 79n. 

KHiLA’T POSUAN, A place for tho reception of 
honorary drosses, 212. 

KllIRA'A, The sacred nmutle of tho Sufis, 115; 152n. 

KHISHT, (Ilk), .Village of, -15. 

KHtWA, (IUi), Town of. 

KHUDA 15AKHS1I, One of tlio chiefs, who nttoudod 
Luff ’Ali Khun, 02. 

KHUD.AdAD, Castlo of, 2D. 

K1IUDADAD, A furnish of AW Miihiiimiind Klein, 10(5 ; 
ordered to bo put to death, 10G; murders his mas- 
ter, lb. 

KHUDADAD KIT An, Afghan, 10. 

KTItJf (Co), City of, submits to tho Turks, 0; description 
of, ib. 

KHUJAND, (Rp) 2Gn. 

KIIULAH, Tribe of, 220. 

KIIULASAT- UL-AKHDA R, A work, SIS. 

KHUMS, A fifth part of all plunder. 80 ; n tar, described, 
120n. ; how divided by the Sum's, ,130; how applied 
by Muhammad, ib. 

KHURASAN, (CFin), Meaning of tho word 13n. ; pro- 
vince of, recognizes Tnhmiisb as sovereign of Persia, 
14; granted to Nadir Shah 20; Nadir marches 
through, 25 ; extent ami boundaries of, 75 ; stnto of, 
at tlm accession of A id Mnhnmumd Kluin, 75 ; 
Bogi -Tiiu’s invasion of, 00 ; its climate, 100. 

KHURASaNT, Horse, 102. 

KnURSUKD NULLA, Tho name by which tiro Persians 
designated Catherine 11 of Russia, 105n. 

KnUSRfj KHAN, Will; of Ardalun, GO; bis condition nt 
tho accession of AW Muhammad Khan, 71. 

KHUTBA, Read in narno of Nadir Sluili, 20 ; of Luff ’Ali 
Khan, G8 ; an oration, 122u. 

KHDZISTAN (FGfb), Ceded to Turks, 13 ; provineo of, 
113 ; climate of, 188- 

KH1VA.TA, A title, in Tnrtary only given to the descen- 
dants of tho prophet, or of tho three iirst caliphs, 80. 

KHirAJA IS //Ah', A Siifi teacher, 1-10. 

KHIFAJA ZADA, Son of a Khui.ijii, to whom applied, 8G. 

KHTTAnA, Meaning of, 55n. 

KHIFaNSAR (Fp), Town of, its inhabitants revolt 
against tlio Afghans, 3 ; description of, 3n. ; taken 
bv Mahmud 5. 

KHTFAr SIlAlI, Sou of 'Alil-ud-din Mnhnmmad, 2-19. 

KHIF.VRAZM (ACiu), Provineo of, 2; Nadir makes 
war upon, 33 ; situation of, ih. ; state of, 8-1. 

KHTFARAZM (Bjk), Stop of. 
khii'aRazm sir A li, nouso of, 212 . 


]£—Concld. 

A’lSJl A'Af, Tribo of, their usage of accustoming children 
to pain, 22G ; 2G59. 

KISHMAR (Ij), Island of. 

KISLAR, Province of, 31n. 

KISSING THE GROUND, An ancient custom, 205n. 

KIYA RUZURG UMMAID, Son of Hasan Sabah, 247. 

KLAl’ROTH, A Russian traveller, 10-1. 

KNIl’HAUSEN, llaron, tho Dutch, agent at Bassara, 
is seized mol compelled to pay a sum of money for 
his release, 50 ; takes the island of Kliarak, aud re- 
covers tho money extorted from him, ih. ; prosperity 
of tho island under him, 51. 

IxO II AT (Fr), Village of. 

K O It G A I L U 1 V A , Provineo of, Mahmud’s sncccssfal 
expedition against, 5. 

KOHGfUj, Rango of mountains, 13. 

A'OA'AND (BDor), Province of. 

A'O/CAND (Bp), Town of. 

A'OYUN; Meaning of, 85n. 

KRUSINSKI, An author, 7. 
kObAd, lOn. 

A'UDDtJS, The Holy, a Nnmo of God, I48n. 

KORA (Fo), 7/anifu born at, 128n. 

A'DIHSTAN, Country of, 217. 

A'lJLf, Meaning of, 18n. 

KULLA KOU (Fm), Town of. 

A'ULLAA', Meaning of, 79n. 

A'um (Eh), City of, surrenders to tho forces of Mahmud, 

2 ; description of, 2n.; Mahmud’s remains sent to 
11; its climate, 100; character of its inhabitants 
237. 

KUNDEZ (DEpq), District of. 

A'URAISH, Tribo of, 125n. 

KURALTAI, Assembly of cliiofs, IGOa. 

A'URAN, Oath npon the, most sacred, G1 ; the precepts 
of Muhammad’s religion contained in the, 111 ; 
character of tho work, 121n.; its formation into a 
volume, ih. 

KURDS, Somo tribes of, brought to Isfahan, 1 ; corps 
of, como to aid of Isma’il IChan, GO; descent of, 72- 

KURDISTAN, (DEdf) Tho ancient Carducliia, acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Turks, 9 ; ceded to Tnrks 
13 ; boundaries, and the independence of its rulers, 
72; its condition at the accession of AH Muhammad 
Kluin, 73; the dwellings of its inhabitants, l7l ; 
their rude and independent condition, ih. ; its 
climato, 100. 

A'UTB, One of tho degrees of Sufis. 

K U T B - U L - A A'T A B , Ono of the degrees of Sufis, 155. 


KHTFASH, Meaning of, 82n. 

A'IBLAU-I-’aLAM, Titlo by which king is addrossed, 
20S. 

AIL A’ II SUFAID, Fort of, 33. 

KILA’r (Dl) , Fortress ’of, taken by Nadir Shall, ID; 
Nadir Shall makes groat improvements in, 33; 
taken by the troops of ’Adil Shall, 39. 

KILAT (Ho), Towti of. 

KIRAM-UL-KATIBfN, The oxaltod writers, _ angels 
known as, llGu. 

KIRAMIYYA, Schism of Kiramites, 130. 

II II tK HI, Ma’ruf of, 14G. 

KIRKH J V YA, A Sufi sect. 

KIRMAN(FKjl), Province of, tho ancient Carmania, 5; 
granted to Nadir Shall, 20; besieged by Luff ’All Khan, 
G2 ; taken by Luff ’Alf Kluin, G8 ; besieged by Aha 
Muhammad Kluin, ih. ; massacre of its inhabitants 
ih.; state -of, at the accession of AW Muhammad 
Kluin, 72 ; climato of, 188. 

KIRMAn (Hk), Town of. 

KIRMANSHAh, ■ (Ef), Country of, snbduod by Tnrks, 
10 ,* ceded to Ahmad Paslm, 20. 

KIEMaNSHAH (Ef), Town of 10 ; 18. 

KIRMANSHAHt A coin. t I 

KIRRAND, Town of, 199. 

FISAS, Retaliation, 88n. 


Li 


LAHOUR, Nadir loaves, 27. 

LA/fSAI, Tribe of, 110. 

| LAHOT, Divinity, 143u. 

LAJSA, Town of, the Afghans proceed to, 1G: 

LAK, Tribe of, 43. 

■LAKSHaR (Kp), Town of. » 

LAND, Terms and mode of cultivating, 176. 

LANKARAN (Db), Island of, 105; 2GG; extract from 
profaco of play of U azir of, 264 266. 

LAR (Ij), District of, 60. 

LAR, Mountains of, 60. 

LARISTAN (Iij), District of, description of, 10; 73; 
climate of, 1S8. 

LASHKAR NAYVfS, Duties of, 63n. 

LATIF, Tho Kind, a Name of God, 148n. 

LAWS The present, liow administered, 164 ; confusion 
init, why promoted by the king and bis officers, 
182.’ 


Kfs, Tribe of, 2n.;44n ; pnt themselves under 
issia, 34; their treaty with Russia, 34n. ; taken 


LIBAS-I-DAULAT, The clothing of the state, 214. 


LION, One of tho wild animals of Persia. 
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Xi — concld. 

LITERATURE, Of the Persians, 200. 

LOHRl BANDAR, Town of, 29n. 

LOT, Desert of, 79. 

LURISTAN, (Feg) Mountains of, 229, 

LURISTAN, (Ffli) Province of, 229. 

LUS, (Kq), District, of. 

LUTF *ALl KHAN, His life spared, 3 ; seized, 4. 

LUTF ’ALr KHaN, Son of Ja’far Khan, is successful in 
an expedition to Lar, 60 ; takes Isfahan, . but is 
compelled to evacuate it, ib. ; is aided by the Shaikh 
of Abushahr, GI ; ascends the* throne, ib.; liis charac- 
ter, 62 ; defeated by AM Muhammad Khan, and 
- forced to fly to Shiraz, ib.; marches to Kirmnn and 
lays siege to that city, but is compelled to raise it, 
and return to Shiraz, ib. ; causes of the mutual dis- 
trust between JETnj i Ibrahim and him, ib.; marches 
from Isfahan, G3 ; his troops revolt, and desert him, 64 ; 
proceeds fc to the capital and demands of Hajf Ibrahim, 
the reason of his conduct, ib. ; is rejoined by a 
number of his troops, ib. ; is again deserted by his 
troops, and compelled to fly, ib. ; receives the aid of 
the Shaikh of, Bandar Reg, and gains a victory over 
the troops* of Abushahr, ib. ; takes the governor of 
Kazirun, G5 ; blockados Shfraz, ib. ; is victorious in 
two actions over the troops of AM Muhammad 
Khan, ib. j defeats the advance of Aka, Muhammad 
Klntn’s army, attacks the main body, and conceives 
the victory complete, 66 ; is deceived and compelled 
to make his escape, ib-; collects followers in Kirman, 

67 : they desert him, ib. j flies to Khurasan, and 
receives the aid of the chief of Tabbas, ib. ; defeats 
a body of troops, and advances to Furs, ib. ; lays 
siege to Darabjird, but is compelled to raise it, ib. ; 

• is defeated, and again seeks the aid of the chief of 
STabbas, ib. ; proceeds towards Kandahar, ib. ; receives 
tbe aid of the ohief of Nirmaslifr, and takes Kirman, 

68 ; assumes the title of sovereign, ib. ; his bravo 
defence of Kirman, tb. ; escapes and reaches Nirma- 
shir, ib. ; is surrounded, 69 ; severely wounded and 
taken, ib. ; sent to Tihran, and slain, tb. ; his general 
character, ib. 

L<M, Or Jester, 229. 

UOlI BAZAR, Right of insurrection, 3n. ; 222n. 


M 

MADA’fN (Fe), The ancient Ctesiphon, ll-lu. 

MADlNA, 35. 

MAFf, Tribe of, 56. 

MAGI, 119. 

MAGISTRATES, Their administration of justice, 167; 
their use of tho power vested in them, 182. 

MAGOG, Irrnption of, 117. 

MAHABATI YYAS, A Sufi sect, 14-1. 

MAITaR ASTRA, Native country of the Jfarhattns, 126. 

MAUD!, Or Director, 12n. ; tho 12th Imam, said to ho 
concealed, 125. 

MAHDl ’ALT KHAN, a Persian gentleman, 2.'!0. 

MAHDl KHAN, Khnlar, chief of tho tribe, 229. 

MAHDl A'ULl KHAN, tho brothor of Aia Muhammad 
Khan, 90. 

MAHMOD, The son of,lh'r Wain, measures adopted by 
liim, on his assuming tho sovereignty of Persia, 1 ; 
his nrmy succeeds in reducing several plnces, 2 ; 
tho Caar mnl:es war npon him, it.; as also tho Turks, 
ib.; the inhabitants of A'aiwin revolt 3 ; and over- 
power his forces, ib. ; invites nil the Persian nobles 
to a feast and massacres most of them, it.; pats to 
death the sons of tho nobles and orders a massacre 
of 3, ('00 of the guards and every Persian, who had 
served tlio former government, 4 ; levies heavy 
contributions upon tho English, Iluteli, Indians, and 
Armenian?, ib. ; compels Bin Isfahan teeapitnlato.i!'. ; 
makes some conquests in ’Irak, 5 ; hi? unsuccessful 
ornedilion into Kobgr.ihiiyiv, it. ; receives a rein- 
forcement, 0 ; force 1 -to declare Ash inf his sucees. 
rnr, it.; lias recourse to Tapas?s. it. ; hi? state after 
it 7; mn? j arres the princes of the bleed royal, it. : 
becomes insane and dies, it.; bis character and 
government, Sn. 

MAIDiCn V, Emperor of the Turks, 20. 

MATTMCD of Ghazni, 20; 202; Satire on him by Fir- 
dausi, 200—202. 


M — contd. 

MAHR, Or marriage portion, 172n. 

MAHEiKAR-I-SHARA’, Or record of the Shara’ court 
of judicature, 167n. 

MAIDAN, Or great square, 3. 

MAI MAN A (Dn), Tillage' of. 

MAITAH, Defined, 123n. 

MAJALIS-UL-MtJ, MINlN, A work on tho Slif a faith, 
I41n. ; 152. ’ 

MAJID, The Most Honourable, a- Name of God, 14$n. 

MAJID, The Noble, a Name of God, 148n. 

MAJtJJ Or Magog, ll7n. 

MAJUSl, Fire-worshippers, 12n. 

MAKA, City of, 26n. 

MAFaM-I-IBRAhIm, Or place of Abraham at Makka, 

122n. 

MAKKA, Right of Asliraf to send annually a caravan 
of pilgrims to, guaranteed, 13, pilgrimage to, a 
dnty, 115; 120; description of tho temple at, 121 ; 
pilgrimage to, described, 12 2n. 

MAKLAGH, City of, 26n. 

MAKRAN ( I IvlnV District of 16 ; condition of, at tho 
accession of Ala Muhammad Khan, 84. 

MALAhI, Defined, 8Gn. 

MALAMATIYYA, A Sufi sect, 144. 

MALIK, Angel of hell, llOn. 

MALIK, One of tho Snni doctors, 128n. ; 129 ; his author- ' 
ity recognized by tho great mass of Muhammadans, 
125 ; the Shi’as’ acensation of him, 129 ; his birth 
and death, ib. 

MALIK, The King, a Name of God, 148n. 

MALIK, Sect of, described, 12Sn. 

MALIK BIN ANS, The namo of the Imam Malik, 128 ; 
129. 

MALIK MAHMtJD, Governor of Ststan, proclaims him- 
self king, 13. 

MALIK SHAH, SaljuH king, 246. 

MALIK-UL-MDLK, Tho Lord of Powers, a Namo of 
God, 14Sn. 

MALIK-USH SHU’ARA, Or chief poet, 206. 

MAIjIYAT, Or fixed revenue, 178 ; 179. 

M AMISH KHAN, Of Chhmnrim, 76 ; an account of him, 
81 ; bis superior stud of horses, ib. j deputes an envoy 
to Bcgi Jan, 91. 

MAN, A weight, 7Gn. 

MANAHt, Defined, SGn. 

MANKALA, Meaning of, 105n. 

MANDfL, Defined, 92n. 

MAN La YASTAHZimAT-UL-FAA'fH, One of tho 
five collections of traditions of the ShPas, 12n. 

MANStJR HALLAJ, A Sufi teacher, 149. 

MANTLES, Of the Sufis, their sacred nature, 1-15 ; 152u.; 
their transfer, 147. 

MANUFACTURES, Of Persia, 197. 

MANUSCRIPTS, Beauty of Persian, 21$. 

tfAR AG HA (Df) , Submits to the Turks, 9; description 
of On. ; 37 ; taken by Ahmad Pasha, 11. 

MARANDl, Tribe of, 1SG. 

MARBLE, Quarries near tbe Lake of Crmivn, 3G. 

MARCIANUS, Tho ancient namo of Lake Crmiyn, 37n. 

MARDASHT, Plain of 210. 

MARGIANA, Tho ancient, of which Mnnv is the capital, 

82 n. 

MARGMlH, Defined, 5n. 

MARHATTAS, Overrun India, 2G ; their condition at the 
period of Nadir Shah's conquest, of India, tb. ; 
derivation of Uu* name, ib.; their bart’n with Ahmad 
Kin'll, Abdalf, SS\ 

MaUID, One of the r.pccies of jinn, llGn, 

MA’KUV.T, Knowledge, 345. 

MABBI.vGK, Ceremonies and u«ngo*; of, ir. Persia, 221; 
by contract, and for a limited period, 222; core- 
nmr.ir-, ami u*'agc»i of, among the wandering tribes, 
227. 

MA’KrT' t Of ITirkl.:, a S'ufi teacher, 1 16. 

MAPAV. (Dn) The present Mere, mwmnt of it and of 
it*; ru!t*rs. 8 2 ; the ancient Anttoehn, and one of the 
four royal cit:c« of Khnrl'itri, tb. 
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III — contd. 

JIAIUV SHAHJAHXN, 30. 

JLUUYAT, Mount, at Mnkkn, I22n. 

MAI!!', Her conception of Christ, 1-13. 

MASHAD (Dll), Reduced by Nadir Shall, 14; Nadir 
proceeds to, 33 ; taken by t ho Afghans, JO ; Male of, 
at. the accession of Al..i Muhammad Khan, 70; Brgi 
Jtin’s attack of, 110; taken by Ala Muhammad 
KIm«i H». 

MAS1U1) (I'd), Town of. 

JIASHaTKHS, Holy men, 153u. 

MASHHAD, Or burying-phivo of a martyr, 187n. 
MASlH-DD-DAJ.lXb, Or Anti-Christ, 117». 
MAS.HD-I-BAKPT, Dardens of, nt Isfahan, 193. 

JI A c J II) • U L ■ If A R A M , Or sacred temple nt Mnkkn, 121. 
MAiiKAT, 17 J the Imam of, compelled to appear ho- 
fore the Kasai if summoned, S3u. 

MASK AD, Defined lOOn. 

MATAN, Body or text of a hook, 12.m. 

MATHEMATICS, The knowledge of, in Persia, 200. 
MATI1N AWT, Of laUil-ud-din, 1-18 ; 202; extracts from, 
242. 

MATIN, Tiie Strong, a Name of God, I-iSn. 

' MATO, City of, 20n. 

HAULANA .IALLaL-UIBDTN MUHAMMAD, Ar Bumf 
243 ; see Jnlhll-ud-dm. 

MAULAWf, Or Dancing, Darwesher, 2 S3 ; 241n. 

MANY A A IF, A work hy 7/nnbal, 131. 
MXYi'ARA-UN-NAIUI, or Transoxanin, S3; S3n. 

MAl’TN (Gi), Village of, CO. 

HAZDAK, A great preacher of socialism, 144. 
MXZIXDARAN (Dikij), Coded to Ru«si(i, 8 ; province 
of, the ancient Hyrcnnin, granted to Nadir, 20; w 
rebellion, 33 ; invaded hy Shaikh IVais, 53 ; is nmier 
the rale of Abi Muhammad Khan, 71 j climate 
and productions or, 100 ; Causeway of, l95u. 
MAAU’ASANAT, Meaning of, 323n. 

MEALS, Ceremonies observed at the king's, 20o. 
MECHANISM, Tho Persians’ knowledge of, 197. 

MELONS, Cultivation of, in Persia, 177. 

MENDICANTS, In Persia, 1S3. 

MERCHANTS, The conduct, of tho monarch towards 
them, 101 ; their education and character, 219; cor- 
respond iu cypher, it. 

MESHMAST, Or tho wanton sheep, tribe of, 79- 
MESOPOTAMSA, Tho present Jnzirnli. 

MICHAEL, Angel, 115; Archangel, 11G. 

MIHMaNDAR, Or entertainer, 175- 
MIHMaX KIIaNA, Of Uh&k Khan, 81. 

MLtlRAB KUaN, Afslulr, 215n. 

MIKA’TL, Or Michael, 113. 

--1/i'aT-Tj I.-//A J*! , Or final stages near Makka, 122n. 
MILITIA of Persia, 135. 

MILK, Possession, or marriage, 221n. 

MILK-I-YAMTn, A slave-girl wife, 221n. 

MhlBASHl, 31n. 

MINA, At Makka, 122n. 

MINERALS, Of Persia, 192. 

MINISTER, Title, condition, and duties of the 'prime. 
153 ; his power in relation to tho monarc , * 

manners and usages of, 214; general character anu 
condition of, 235. 

MTR ’ABDULLA, Father of Ashraf, 6. 

JlIa AKHTVUND, A writer, 84. 

MlR AKH1FDS, Lord of the stable, 209. 

MTR'aLAM, chief of a tribe of Arabia, dethrones Shah 
40,* is defeated and slain, »b* 

HIE ’ALl KHaN, Ruler of ivain, 79. 

M!r path ’ALT, Talpar, 32. 

MIR HCSS AIN KHaN, Kahki, 62. 

M&. HESSAIN KHaN, Ilaler of Tabbas, assists Luff 
Ah Khan, (58 ; an account of hicn, 78. 

ISMAEL KHaN, Of the tribe of Khazfna receive^ 
a grant of the district of Kaiu, 70- 
3lfK MA’sCm ’ALl SHAH, a celebrated Sufi teacher, 
proceeds to Persia, and obtains many 
an account nf l,ts -nmreedlmrs and death, Ino 


Mfu MUHAMMAD KTTAN, Son of 'All Mardan Ivluiu, 78. 
MfR MU//AMMAD KHaN, of T.tbbas, GO. 

Mflt MO HANNA, Of Bandar Beg, an account of him, 47. 
Milt NUlt MUHAMMAD, ’Abluis'i Ki'duri, 32. 

JlTlt IVAIS, Father of Mahmud, anti uncle of Ashraf, 8. 
JlTtt yOSUF’ALf, An author, 85. 

MI RAT-1 -A FT A BN U M A, A work by Shahnawar. Khun of 
Delhi, 145. 

MfRZA, Derivation of tho word, 213 ; described 215n. ; tho 
t it lo by whom adopted, & ; their character, edncA- 
lion, duties tuvtl Huumora, it. ; difievonco of ftiguiuca.* 
tion, wiion placed before, or after, tho name, 250. 

Ml HZ A ABUL KASIM, Mujtahid of Kum, 1G3. 

MlttZX ’ALT NAKT, A Persian, 81. 

MIRRA ’ALTNAKt Governor of Fibril n, 9Gn. 

Ml HZ A BUZUHCI, Prime minister to Priuco Slmh’AbbSs, 
00; 181. 

MfRZA dAOd, Tho father of Mlraii Sayyid Muhammad, 
39. 

MfRZA FATHULLA, Ardnlani, CO. 

MIhZa I/A1KAT, Tho tvamdator of Malcolm, 17. 

MTHZA HIDAYATULLA, Mnstaiili, 157. 

MfRZ.-I HUSSAIN, Minister of Ja’far Khfm, CO. 

MfUZA ISMA’lL, Governor of the fortress of Banda, 2. 
MfRZA JA’FAR, Minister of Ifnrlm IChiin, 95. 

MlRZA K1IUSRU, Tho poet, 88. 

MfRZA MAlinf, Tho historian of Nadir Shall, character 
of his work I8n. ; 21 ; 23 ; 24 ; 34. 
will'/. A MABDT, Tho Lashkar Nawis of Ja far Khan, 
is disgraced, G3 ; pardoned, 1G ; again disgraced and 
thrown into a fire, ib. 

MfRZA MAUDf, A Siifi, 15Sn. 

MfltzA MUHAMMAD K1PAN, Son of Hap Ibrahim, GIs 
Vent to tho camp of Luff Ali Khdn, C3 ; superinten- 
dent of rovonuo of Fiirs, 18n. 

MtRZX MUHAMMAD KB AN, Dawalu, III. 

MfRZA SADIK, Author of the Tarikli-i-Zandiya, 41. 
MlRZA SAYYID MUHAMMAD, A descendant of the 
Siltlavlan monnrehs, endeavours to obtain the crown, 
30 ; deprives Shah Kukh of sight, _ and 
himself king under tho name of Sulmmun, tO. ; taken 
and put to death, 40. ^ 

MlRZA SHA-Ft', Prime minister, sold by iU'a Xnham* 
mad Khiiu, 108 ; 

MiritiViiAT, Hammer of torture, 13-Gn. 


AtnNARCHS, Sacred character of the SuCavian, GO; 
condition of the Persian, their power over the 
priesthood, 161 ; over tho merchants and citizens, 
ft, • over their own family, ib.; their prerogative, 162, 
Id sovereign functions, <5. ; their interference with 
the internal^ administration of the wandering tribeL 
173 ■ their general condition and power 1 <8-181; their 

newer over the ministers, 181; their conduct towards 
pen er oi or noinluatIon Q f pn b- 

. l,C iso tho mknner in which they pa^ their 

llfl forms ob “n-ed at their coarts 207; their 
’v foreign ambassadors, 20S; their dreES, 
reception ot obc^rvance of the forms 

209 ; there ' *7“ °Xted by them at the 

of authority, 212; 

gcoeraf reflections od their character and condition, 

234. 

MORCHAKIHPaK, (HO Ullage of, 15n ; 59a. _ 

MONTHS, Astronomical names used for, in Portia 
*l7Cn. 

xtnP.DECAI, Tomb of, 195n. 

MoSJ The prophet 116; to journey with Elias, I33n. 

Vr-AKKIBAT, Or intervening angels, llGn. ; also, 
called Klramal Katibin. 

IIU-AIYIYIYA, Makes war upon 'Ah, 1*~ 

WL-AYYirM-MAMALIK, Or minister of finance, 1/8. 

3IUBDI, The Manifester, a Name of God, KSn. 

MU>-Tl! Tn ^’ r 1Wa ' ; ^ da '- iC3 ,tt 

mughS SU of ’ ^ OBacd5, J' 3ra ° hoJ iyi - 

^rrHAN Plain of, 100 ; 201. 

MUGHNl, The Independent, a Name of ^1, USu. 

ifUGHOL KHaN, Founder of a 

MUGHRAB, A dictionary Of the. ^lo. 
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llVl!.\y.M.\l). rhr V r,‘ l ,lvA. inculcates the Unity of God, ; MUHAMMAD XAXf Ti 

fnifh nri/l ! V'n ’ 


i rc- j 

c *V t ?“« of nn w !«. u,. ; MU//AMMA 0 


lli< I'wmint of the devil, 110 ; his belief of Scripture! I ‘ 

«'• : hts account of the prophets Ids account of > MUHAMMAD KASHlD BUG, f 


io tenth Imam of the Shf'as, 
RAj/fM KHAN, Son of Karim Khun, 51. 
Afsliar, 50, ’ f ° n ° f r «‘* 


114; thy object of hi* mission, 11 o • hi* faith and i 
*h. ; his belief in the vx' 
his 

i'« 

tho ro c unyr;i<>n« ib . ; hi* hell, 117 ; his paradise. 118; ! 

hi- doctrine of nmh’Slntntion, 1 11> - h{< form of i MT// \ MM t n vir dr t* , .. 

prayer, ib. ; impn-vs rliariivn.cn durv,'l20;atfn fart- ’ * "7 •" m-rri tnKm ‘‘ !’ IW T Ia(U ^ hh character, 

im: ami the pilgrimage to Mukku. 121 ; forbid? frames ! ment?.",7,. : hi: ’J15 V s CBfa . m r' 

o, chance ami the n=e of ammal Idoofi and sn inn's ilesli, 

I - ;i : appoint? Friday, for public pmver.-, ib.; his 
far;? and the practice of circinm-ii-uu, >>.. / his 
rt caption of the Nutria, ib,: id? eharre.-ter anti th. 


tnctits, lb.: hi: a orion with Nadir Shah, <>. - tends a 
t.epntatinn to that monarch, h ,4 <; proceeds per-nrrdlv 
to hi, presence, ,7„ : u restored to the throne, - 
made hr him to Xatlir Shah, 29. 

Sieee.-s of his efforts 120; 125; hi? ctitiointuicrit of ?U KllAX, Sent in pursuit of Al-1 

a MtiCCe*nr 1-ti. ; ein-.ammad Khan, 5^; attached and plain, ib. 

.'U ./AM.IAD TAA’f, Tb- ninthlmrim of tho Shfas, 12 a. 

of .Sadik Kirin, im* 


MUHAMMAD, 7 he lr,=; of the 'Ahtrisis ; hi? lvattncia* 
that of the title of Imam, 125a. 

ill HAM ,d A It, Son of Kira, succeeds hi? father, hat 
re-ipis the dicnitr ami constitutes liinoelf M'nr.ir, 
217. 

MUHAMMAD V.U. Gntijawi, an oat her, SO. 

1' UK AM. MAP ;.WJ KUAN. Son of Karim Khan, 
<l« I'rivcd of sight, ; proclaimed joint successor 
to lUo crown with hi* brother A bill Yuth Khun, ib . ; i 
becomes solo monarch, C»3. 

MC//AMMAD ’Ai.f KHAN, Aajar.dS. 

MUHAMMAD ’Ai-f KHAN. Zand, is placed in charge 
of the citadel of Shiner, 03. 

MT HA MM All ’ALf KHAN, Chief of Kirrand. 2PM 

MUHAMMAD 'ALf MfilZA, Eldest son of Folk 'All 
Shah. 20-1. 

MUHAMMAD BAKU;, The fifth Imam of the Shi’a?. 

12e. 

MV //AM MAP //A SAN KHAN. Son of Kate 'Aii Kami. 
15 ; of the triho of Asha.'.iib.isdi, f*4. 

MC //A MM A II //ASAN, Chief of the familv of Yohlriri- 

Irish. -10, 2W. 

31 C //AM MAP // \SAN KH.vN. Chief of IJ-nmdin. j 


MUHAMMAD TAA’f KHAN. Son 
prisoned, 55. 

MU//AMMAI) TAA’f KHAN, Governor of Firs, takes 

thy J?hml of Iln/mijn, 

MLV/.OOfAO VAR KH.CN, The historian ofthoAujare. 
MC//AMJIADAN, Ride in India, 20. 

MU//ARRAM, Acconat of, IflSa; nhat ir h in cora- 
tnemoration of, 12n. , 

MU//A1UUK, ilennhig’ of, *220i 1 . 

MC//I, The Ilovivcr, n Kamo of God, l4So, 

M . L T ’ >ie J>of<?a<!( ' r fr0!, ‘ Dan?er, a Name of God, 

Mr//5f, The Apportioncr. a Name of God, l-!Sa. 

J! C fD, 'i i:e Aider, a Name of God, 1 js n . 

MCI'///. The Iloaonr-giver, a Name of God, I-tSa. 

MU. TAB, The Answerer of prayer, a Name of God, 14Sn. 

MUJTAU1DS, Appealed to, j n absence of Imam, hr 
eh: ns, 12n. ; are at the head of the hierarch-.- if 
I eryia. ICO; their character, condition, and nntboritv, 
1C5; 105n. ; great respect paid them, ICC; their 
di-regard of honour? and wealth. 210, 


remarkable instance of hi? hospitality, 220. 

Ml’/ZAM MAP //ASAN KHAN. Pefeats Acad Khan, 
take? fcarha'jin and proceeds to Isfahan. .15; levies 
c attributions on it. it.; hofieues Shirfir. i : ..; raises 
tlv> siege atvl marches to Isfahan, l'» ,- retires to 
M.'.riad.ir.in, cl . ; is attaclceil by Shaikh ’ A i i Kh.-in 
ami slain, «l. 

MC.'/AMMAD //CAS.UN KHAN. Chief of the tribe of 
A’,'.’.'r; establishes him-e!fnt Astarabad. 41 ; repulses 
.ui attack of the Afghan?, ib. ; his history, it.. ; 45. 

MC/.'AMMAP .'/ I’SSAIN KHAN. Brother of A/a ji 
Hi-Mdni. Cl : is seat to reinforce D.ir.'.bjird, C7- 

JXC//AM MAP //L’ASAIN K1JAN, Son of ’AUri, A'a!;’ 
Khan, 7,4. 

Ml'A/AMMAP A/CKrAIN KllAN, Ruler of Marw. S2. 

3ICA/A.MMAB A/C.?s AlX KH.vN, Ay ir. scat in com- 
mand of a force against Luff 'All Khan, C7. 

MCA/A3IMAD A/l’r?AlN KHAN, Son of Each ’Alt 
Kirin. Ashuf.ib.3sh. Of. 


JfCKAPPAM. The Antecedent, a Name of God, X4Sn. 
-Ml’A’ADD.AM, Tribe of, ISC. 

ML’ A 'Jr, The Supporter, a Name of God, USn. 
MCKSIT. The Impartial, a Name of God, 14Sn. 

Ml AT.VPTR, The All-able, a Name of God. 
i MULES, Of Persia, 302. 

’ MCUIM, 132. 

MULK, A province. S0n. 

MC LI. A, Or priests 03 ; aid the STL-t.-is ICC; a title bj- 
v.-hom assumed. 215, of colleges, 210. 

Ml I. LA APTna. Story-teller to' the king. 217. 

Ml LLA AAUt.lP. Mcjtahid of Ardabfl 21C. 

MULLA FfROZ. An excellent Pahlavvi scholar, 53n. 
5IULLA 7 /ASaN, Anecdote of, 127, 

Ml LL.i-t-RUM, 14$; see .Tallal.nd-dfn, the poet. 

JfUl.LA JfUA/AAIMAP, Rastatndari, Ins refutation of 
the heresies ascribed to the Siifas, 131. 


MCA’AMJ'.VP //USSAJN KH.vN, Arab. CO. J 

MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN KH.vN, Nari-gurnlu. CS: depa- ‘ MU//-VMMAP V.-vR, The historian of the 

ted br Alai Muhammad Klian as envoy : a the court of , Aijars, 23; loin. 

Zair.ju Shall 104- i 51ULL.V 31 US A, An omcer of the army cf Ma.hmfid, 2. 

MU HAMM AD HUSSAIN KHAN, Zand Hnzdra, slain, j MULTAN (Gr), Town of. 


MUA/AMMAD KHAN, Tnrkamdn, envoy of Nadir Shah. 
29a. 

MUHAMMAD KHaN. Assassinates ’All Mardln Kirin, 42. 

MUHAJDXAD KHAN, Chief of Nirmashir, oriers support 
to Lu'f 'Alt Khan. 67. 

MUHAMMAD KHAN. Son of Znlti Kirin, attempts to 
obtain the crown of Persia, 112. 

MUHAMMAD KHAN. Blh'iehi. head? a rebellion in Fare 

MC HAM. MAD KHAN, Son of Muhammad Hasan Khan, 
04; see Aka Muhammad Kirin. 

MUHAMMAD K U I.T KHAN, Prime Minister of Sh.'h 
Snlfan Hussain, his life spared hr Mr.hcuid. 

3MUHAM5CAD KljlA KHAN, Chief of the tribe of 
Afsh-ir. is concerned in a plot against the life of 
Nadir 36 ; seated and delivered over to the r.aratn, 
where he is cut to piece?. S3. 

MUHAMMAD NABl KHAN, IVnrir to the prince at 
ShirAt. lS4;Ms letter to ihe governor of Abushalir, 
213. 


MC’MIN, The Faithful, a Name of God, 14Sn. 

MU’MIN. To whom applied, 140. 

MUMlT, The Des-troyer. a Name of God, 14Sn. 

MUNK.1R, The examiner of ceryses, HCn. ; 23S. 

MUNSHl, A Secretary of State, 163, 363n. 

JtUNS HX-UL-MAMALTK. Sccretnrr of State, lCSn. 

MUXTAivTiL Tite Eerencer, r* ^N'n tn e of God, 14In, 

irt.RBER, The jmcishment of 365; retaliation of, by 
the nearest relation, ib . : how punished amoncr the 
vrandering tribt's 171; instance of rereege for 172 , 
how compounded, ib. 

3IGRGHAJ3 (CEnm) Biver. 

MUKfD, Or disciple, 147. 

MCRSHiD, Or teacher, 157. 

MUP.TAZH’a ’ALf, Or ’Ah’ 132. 

MCKTANH’A ATLf KHAN. His contest with his 
brother. Aka Mnhatnmad Khan, 9S: takes refuge in 
Bnssia. ib. 

MURUIAR’A SHaHJ, A Sufi seer, 155. 
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JtCs'.V Sim; Mopes. 

MOsA K.tD/lM. Tlu> povi'iitli Iinnin of t In* SliPns, 12it. 
MU5.{//AIi-\T, Mi-;iiiiiij,- of, IO|:i. 

MU5A1j 21, 25 ; flit- JMsha of. ortlrriT to collect 
his forces, 50. 

MUiAIVW'l!!, The IMim-n! »i% u Name of (Jotl. 

MUSIC, Of (he IVrsi'.ittp. 20:i. 

MUSHaUIKIYYA, A Niifi p-ct, Hi. 

MUSH.UVWIA’, •Mouiiintc of, — — 1 it. 

MUSH T A t\ ‘Al.f SHAH, The ili’T;.!.' of Mir Mn'.onn, 
lot t I.'S. 

MUSLIM, Sitrniliontion of, 1 10. 

MUSTAFA KHAN, Chief of Irw-iln, 102. 

MUSTAI'A KHAN, P-w.-inlt'i, 101. 

MUSTAFA KHaN, TiiHAi, 172. 

MUSTAFA KV I.f KHAN. Het.-tehnl to Bttpjw.rt Hi ji Ihr.t- 
Iifm, lifi} nttaeUeil nti'l liefeiti"). it-: tij.jn.iiiti-I to the 
(.•overtime i\t <‘f Shinvtiti, HU : jmt to death, 102 
MUSTAFA KU I.f KHAN, Sim of 'Ahdtil ’Alt Kht'm of 
Tiir.dn'r. 

MUSTAFA A'F I.f KHAN. Hi-uUkt of AM Alul.armnml 

KIlf.lt, !'>•; tlejilived of ticllt. I’S. 

MUSTAUFf, Auditor of ti-tceiiut: . lii-' tluM".-. lit.'! ; lotto. 
MUT.VALf, The Almiphtv, Name of (led. MTi. 
MUTA1I. Temporary marria-.o- allowed l.y the ShTas, 
J2n. } or mr.rriatre hy hire. 221 : mention; of,22Io.; 
tnai.vs of, I 5 *, 

MUTAKAllimi. Thel’remi.ti Niue." ef Hod. HSu. 

MUTAKAL1.1M, rver-. 133n. 

MUlVAKHKllli:, The Keep, r-lue'-.ti Nome of Hod, MSn. 
MCZDAL1FAH, At MaVU.i. 122». 

MUX1LL. Tho l'eh.v "r, ;i N.it.i- < f 0-1, 


NABfZ, A Vim! ef wine. !2T 
NAlMK, S..,. N.'.dir Sh.'.h, lSn. 

NAIUUABaH, Tie* in deni I.nndnoir, 25. 

NAllIl: ACl.f. Fee NfdirShdh. 

N,U>1R MfllZA. Son of Shlh Uti'.ti, 7d ; 02; c-'.-n ;>'•* 
from 31 rjvh'i l, 1 (* 5 . 

XfDIK NaMA. Or Hf-t'in* r,f N\h!:r. 27. 

XUlIIl SJlAff. Jmm niviUU .Vir.M, U: I'H* 

KhSn to death, r«. ; r»‘<***iv( * 1 1:»‘ titi** *'f T:\uii'- .*■ ) 


nnco of tho tenets of tho Shfiw, 2*in, ; hin motivoB 
for wishing to abandon tho tenets of the Shibis, 21*; 
)ii^ coronation, ib. ; inneripf ion* on coins «f ruck in hilt 
mum*, *.1 and -tn. ; nuirehon to isfahjln, 25 ; subdneu 
tin* link My an tribe, ib.; mol pula their lender to (loath 
tb.: im. relief tu Ii'andaluir and blockades that city, 
i?*.; fonndH t)u*city ofNadinihnd, ib . ; commences moro 
active operations, ib. ; /fiindalutr capitulates (<» 1dm, 
iK ; detaches Ids son against tho ruler of JJulkh, ib. j 
his motives for recalling him, 2d ; re- it It of hm mission 
to the Emperor of Delhi, ib. ; takes Kahn], and deputes 
another mission to the Emperor of Delhi, ib.; In's 
ropid progress to India, 27; hm letter to his Von, 
pviiifr an account of his battle with the fndian army, 
and sfih.eeqm nt events, tb. ; his motives for invading 
Tiidm, 2S; tho doeumeni hy which the Emperor of 
Delhi made groat cessions to him, 2fm. ; claims tho 
wealth of the Emperor and his nohles, 20 j demands 
arrears of rerun uu from the Indian provinces, ib. ; 
n report of his death induces the populace of Delhi 
to rise upon tie* Persians, 20 ; Nadir in vain endeavonrs 
to undeceive them, tb. \ orders a general nm—acre, ib; 

^ hifh he directs to cease, at the intercession of the 
emperor, ib. ; his advice to the emperor and his 
officers, ib. ; amount of the plunder obtained hy him, 
21 ; sea relies the baggage of his army, and takes all 
the jev.eD to himself, ib . ; his conduct on his return to 
J'er.sin, ib. ; attacks tkertderof »S/nd, ib . ; and plunders 
lit «* capital, hut restores him to his province, 22; pro- 
cced 4 * to Hirat and Mashad, makes a display of his 
wealth ; ib.; marches against the Uzhng*, ib. whose 
ruler personally submits to him, and is restored to his 
throne, ib. ; makes war upon the ruler of Khwarazin, 
22; whom be takes and puts to death, tb. ; proceeds 
to Kik’t and improves that fortre B s. ib . ; rriukoff 
ela'-had hi« capital, tb. ; marches npuimt the Luzukfc 
21 ; wounded in' an a*“ j ns* , in, ib. ; comp^ lied to retire, 
tb ; deprives hi? son Jlnctcd Ku\i of hi"! it, tb. ; defeats 
tin* Turks, and conclmh’x a peace with them. 35 ; 
hi* harbaroc^ conduct durinjr the latrer years of his 
iv? eu, tb. i hi" death 25 ; a review of the principal 
anions of his life, tb. ; his attempt to form a navy, 
tb. ; his encouragement of commerce, 27 ; hit* rJozire 
to change the religion of his cormtn', tb. ; his redaction 
of the power of tho ccc !'•.•>:;? ‘■t/cal officers, and roizuro 
of the church revenue, tb. ; his character, 3S. 


•• •• • >4. A.*. A ..... . . ' . * r t.. ■ 

Khnn to d»nt!i, P-. ; r»c**:vr<» :h»» tith* «»r i;.n ..-oj tradition^ of the SihVa.* 

’fahim *' NA.IAE (Ke),Tomb of'AIf 


»v«*r ?!v* Af-bu.=. 15; ' nt«’ r - 


I SA DZ.MllY VA, A .S'ufxFect, ME 
NA/)ZJE, Or chh*f f't'.’tvurdf'JOZ. 

• X A EA A, 31 * *n n in " of, 75 n . 

XAEAS, Zoning •*?, IDn. 

# i XAl’f, The Asm'- ter, a Name of God. MSn. 

I | XAIIJ-I'MEALaGHAT. One of the five hook? of 

I I tradition 5 * of the S hi r a c , 12n. 

. 1 .\A.IAT (Ke), Tomb of ' All at. 05 ; I3S, 
r ! V UAf ’ALT KHAm, Khoris-anf, hvtra;** Lu'f 'AH 


*-»; la-cot:.* ■= n cd.Mf <•:* 
into the fc *;rv:e»* of >h‘ 
£r -d psi.« l.is r.ntb* t ) 
and rjrain (»:•/, r r- t’.f ► 
proclaim'd a tmitor. j' 
andcbtiir.e hteow^ t*-rr 
■i 'i . r.I f ■ :r Tir’ivli.''. 

U:!o cfSoHiu. 2!J; U: 
" U '■ Ti:r!;v fr'.rn l;!. - "" 
. 7 r.l~.lju. ft. ; r- tr.rrv : 
le’IIi - ... ff... .. .. 

••ith tl.e Tori--. <>. ; 1 
U;.-. I.;.- ft u 

IV ' 


■i p-n t r [> 

c- fjf Sli'.ii Ti-tisn 1* 

1 1 r; •_ : j *" 


I.!,, ft,., ! ’<:<■< KilM, ; vAKIiH'AF.D. :i-VT.i^'or. 

"•*■ ^h:aiin a a p'-rd'.m • The e zarr.fr cr of corj/'?*.. Ild; 220. 

in=t the Court 3.'A/T aL-D^HaH'- Orr:toru-w'^.. ^ 

i -.ln.!itn.«'-.s« c ' il ”" ! vH.-, SAN ■'< ° • 


, r ffn-. = to »••’='- 5! '.'-‘ 
.•ru'Vini-Vfi^v ft- 
AutKyic TiAr-f-, 

(,-* ., „■ . ^ I rc- 

C*r-sa.nif.'j; , 1f. ft-_; 
iv 

.... ... i (.’'jv-Tr.'-r 

: . 1 r - ., - ci-iti'iTft'r.N-- .'-'-'I 

. M- Tvr.ii Ku---:.'w 


j N.vLA ?AN.--.---~- ■ 

i ^ ■’•IT-u, Of God. t” e 

! fim. 

v51K 'A-tf KHaN- 7 -'-' 

;ca5I2 T. Ha:-.- 3--' : 


U51K So. j 
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THE niSTORT OF FERSIA. 


P — canchi. 

PRODUCTIONS, Of Persia, 191. 

PROPHETS, The number of, according to Muhammad. 

110 . 

PROVISIONS, Price of, in Persia, 193; 193n. 

PSALMS, Of David, UG. 

PTOEEMY, His system pursued in Persia, 118 ; 200. 
PUNISHMENT, Of death seldom delegated hy tho 
I:iii", 1G7 j for theft, murder, and other offences 
108 ; 109. 

l’USKTA KHAR (CF.rt), Ridge. 

PYTHAGORAS, Similarity of his lifo and opinions to 
those of tho Sufis, 139. 


R 

R A Rf’-U L- AXVIVA L, Name of a month, 57. 

RACES, Horse, in Persia, 211. 

RaPI', Tho Exnltor, a Xntno of God. 

RAlllM, The All Pitiful, a Kamo of God. 

R A//fjf II EG , Tho commander of tho Uzbngs -rrith 
Nadir Shall, 85. 

RA/flM KHAN, Governor of Isfahan, GO. 

RAHMAN, The All Compassionate, a Name of God, llSn. 
RAH SI Pa II aMAD, Meaning of, llln. 

RM (Eh)', City of, 78 ; 24G. 

RAMS, The ■npo of tho term confined among Arabian 
tribe*?, 170; HigniHcation of, 170n. 

RX’fS ARCH FAEinL, Friend of 7/nsnn Sab.ih, 245 ; 
2-1 G. 

RA'IS MUIV/.AFFAR, Joins //asan Sabah, 24G ; 217. 

R AKA' AT, Or forms of prayer, 121n. 

RAhfll, The Guardian, a Namo of God, 14-Sn. 

RAM, Castle of, 29 ; 29n. 

RAMAZII’An, Tim feast of, lion.; 121; 121n- 
RAMI •UE'JIMAU, Or throwing of pebbles, 122n. 

Rape, n, w 

jmnisfiod among tho irn»id*»rin;r frib"*, 373. 
Tin* Director, a Xnmc of Gn-1, 14-Sn. 
UASCIjUMjAII, The m-vHimger of God, MiiVmrind. 
l»A cr, Tho Merciful, a Xaino of (»ol, 1 t'sii. 

,\t 1211*, Kxjilarmtiou of, 
b-W ^ .{>.*, O r gate of heuvon, I Jin. 

JM.Or, Set \\'i ttaiirt. 

V».\>.irA AThf, Soil of X.olir S!o;!i, IS; defeats the 
fnl"r of H’ilhh, (•m^ws tin* Oxu**, na«l gnini u 
>i»*inry over tin* Uriiin*", i!3 ; re 2d ; «»»tt rn »* t 

'nth ttn* government of Persia, t f >.; hi* father b *- j 
1 of him,.'U; heVo.I am] «h‘j*rii e 1 o{ 

* ,: 'hb jmi to dentil, ::j. 

hA/,il.{ Al*!,f K 1l.\S, Th** envoy of X,: lir Sh.lh to 
th«’ v *‘j»t ef i.'on^Mritino^ie, 2<>. 

h \ A(.Lf K H AX, Commander «»f ihe Sh*dl:h <*f 
Ahi,»hahr*H cavalry, *J0. 

A l I.T K11.\X, ll»*t ached by A l\ Mn'.nmmnd 
"hh a f.*reo t.> Shtr.tr, 05; drf*' , ;tf\l nmi ma le 
1'ss’ rti.r, 

3:A ^V) A'H.r KHAN, Ilrolher of AM Muhammad 
Khan, PA. 

^■G-hih', 1 i.e Provider, n Nias** of Gel, 1 S' 5 :!. 

R' D SRa, Or RHr-i-.Vnlrnm, In. 

Rl ldl 1'1,1'TK, The, of Jal!.'i!.ud-d.‘n, th- p «•;, Re!- 
. irtn*hv.i**n of, 21 ». 

RKEHDOK. It. intn-ne- :!,> 1 -i-, i r •• 1 t' , j 
,„,, t n . ,,f ,t,„ !.:t. JIT. j 

RENT, of I77 . j 

id: M\ Mnh'.rivr.d-.o ‘ 113-117 | 

»* ' V s \ . i t »» - - 


E-os.-:.e 

ROSHANIYYA, a Sufi fort, l;-',. 
ROSIIAN-UD-DAUEAH, r .f, a*, p, f t, 

RGZ.\, Or fast of IlamararsTj. 

V.CDAKf, Tho pevf, MPa ; f’.o 
UCfillAu, Fort of, taken l>y Jfn. 5 .-,n y-.y V, 

RC/r, Tim Soul. Min. 

1U7//ANI-’ A )! AE, Spiritual wora’tsp, 142. 

RCM, Applied ba;h to Roman ant! TurYiih cm 
72n. ; 73n. 

RCnAZ, Village of, G7. 

RUSSIA, Treaty of I .a rails with, 3In. ; I r> r ’ 
gia avith. P9n. 

RUSTAM, Tho hero of IVr«ia, 73 ; 75 ; M ; 1 
RUSTAM, In the army of Nadir Shah, £3. 
RUSTAM, SULTaS, Chi- f of Khi«!.i, !'!. 

IlCV HAM RAFTA, Meaning of, bin. 


i M’Cf* 


17:. i;.» 4 r > TW ‘h r, ,.f is* , r% lv.?. 

''i/ , i - * - i 'r V* * 

!•••;■ ru:,! PatM.Mp.iVr.n, 


I t 


f. 1' 


■ t.i 


SA’ADATAII.vD, One of tlm ivar.U 'J I.foHn, 1^. 
SA’.ADAT KHAN, An oiV.evrof the TP..; r r i f In lia, 27, 
SaRTaNS, The .■indent, M3. 

SAHltE, The royal, Jd-J. 

SAHCR, The Patient, a Nnnn’of fie J, 1 pit, 
SAHX.AlV.Ut (Eh). Town of, ;t I ; rtr.ie of, at tl.e aecer»|en 
of At. a Mtihatmtito! Khali, M. 

SAI) Ah', Defined, 22In. 

SA’DI, TJtC poet, 14S ; hi. tomb, 32; hi. ndnn i.itir t.i t t 
men and monarch., 20,ln. ; ace,. to. t of, IS * J n. 

SALMA' ’.U.T KHAN, Subadar of Sitt.l, 32 
SADIA'KIlAN.llrotherof Karim Klr'o.a;ip iit;!e 1 Mr *a- 
manil theforeei nt'.entliled fur tie* •:* .V * f Ila»*art, 
<9; commence, the fh:<\ > ’’ ; I!i*>nra firrer dot- I 
to him, 50; pwclt to Miirp, l.-u i. r n.ip. ll- 1 1-> 
return to rptcll a ili-turlnim .. ; ie-„.,'.,i 

Rat'iira and proceed., to Sl.it.i.*, 5 1 , I-.j . ■ to 

that city, 53 ; t. <lc*"rt*“l by hi- tr-.';..- o' d pr.'".e !• 
to Kintnin, if. ; hn.teti* to ,'•! frar, .Vi. di j rn* • AI M 
Fnth Klniti <>f eight, an! pri.-iaiei. hr *'‘.f lit.', 
if..; depute, hi. eon na—.iii-t 'Ah Mnr' l, .'-7 ; • trrf.- 
dors nttd i. put to death, 5S. rh.-.r'.ct' r and c 

d act, <!>. 

SADIA' KHAN, A'.-ij-ir, Mi. 

SADI.V KHAN, A Georgian elate, P‘l 
SADIA' K1I IN. ShalDt, I'*'.. 

NADIR, A contribution lew b ti,-!, 17.*; 1". 

SADttZd, Family of, hi. 

SADR-I 'aDZaM, Or ptime f.i*.i‘ , <r. !•'.*■. 

>'U)’g v S.S Mtl'H. Tim I th ' •’ ■ tv 

Nfidir Shil,. .':7; the p.ner red m 1 ' .f !’ 

pretr -.i» to tlm rdm • that •■■■ • ■!•'. P 
SaDR FS-SADl'i: I •\MM Or v’.bfj •■."•ft!* ■ 

5'?.-, i'l.l, 

SADIM.'S-SAt>rR-l-KH A. v e, Or l t i' -f 
M3. 

SAP A, Parity, 1 tl 

SAPA, Mount r * y.-,n-., 1V2-. 

SAPAR. Miath' f . 2 t* .r-. ■ d ■' 

a. a f. »: t'er-'M. I- 

.g.vrr, A VMM, • ’.ft • 

SAPf I. T- ‘ 

vuT rtl'-.r I. : 

.•■O-f MfP.lS > ’ ' - v " ‘ 4 ’ ::: ' 

SAPS ML V- -•■ :■ : 

s < i ,- ; • ); 5 , <■■ • ' ' t * ' '• 

>(!■•:: I i : '• 

*• (Mitt ; -.Is * 7. '• a ■ II 

>Af/ 1'.-: "I »:'•« ■' * - -• -■"■ :i " 
y a ?;{'•• : •**- : '• t ' 


■th 


- i’--. >:•; 

• .,t I «’ * 
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Tim 1U8T0RY OF PERSIA. 


2$l> 


S— roufd. 

SAlHUWAUDf. T..wn of, 117. 

SAII 11 AWA U1>1 VVA, A Nilfi m-t, 117. 

SAIIWAN, (If) Tim n of. 

SAH'f, Summer linfVi'M, 17*5. 

S.UvAND, Mniiiitnln*'. of, Pu, 

SAfi'ATI VVA, A Xiifi reel, 117- 
KvlCDOSlI, l!ridi'trn'mi'i( right hand mnn, MS. 

SAKII l.(\ Meaning of. lt>.7n. 

N A AT V'f, A di-vipl" of Mii’nif, 117. 

SAKK Alt, (I>|> Cn*!loi.r, "On. 

SAl.XM, Ur levee, 2S<*. 

SAKJZ VAlfl)f)X ,\ can^pItAtio:!, i!)7n. 

SALX/M: ILDIX, Ayvuli ; t ■»(* Sullndui. 

SAl.AM, The tViuv, n God, ll^n. 

ALXT, Or prny«*r, 12n . ; 11.", 

\L1H BBG, Tin* tnunlrriT of Nmlir Shah, 30. 

NXLIH KUAN, Son < »f Karim Kh:*n, i»* deprived of 
>k:ht, 3L 

PAI.fM, 1,0; I25n. 

SALIVATION, How pmdu«*«*d in l*«*r a?:i, 15*3. 

S A 1 A (** K f, Dynmify, T*» ; 77 ; 0*1: 21G, 

5*ALL *DIN, Th«* fnnum*. cinonv of the Crusader.*, 73n. ; 

2 IS 

SALMAS ((A*), Town of, in ArnrhUjan, 17.", 

SALSA MfL, Fountain of, 9 IX ’ ! 

•SAM A F, Tli" Eternal, n Name of floil, l lSn. 

S. Of Alt A (IM). Village „f, m-ti-m tit, 21. 

SAMARKAND (f’o). 2ii,i. 

SAMAW.Ud, Town of, 2!'. 

SAMf\ T’.in All-Hearing, n Nam" of find, MSn. j 

PAN.I All, SiiWaii. 202 i 2 1*5 ; "IS. 

SANKARA. Stream, 2fl. 

SANT.Ot K11.\N, Afghan, 17. 

SARAWAK (Ho). Village of. 

SAHIloZ. On« of the enrp-i of t In" regain r infantry in,* 
Perrin, IMS. j 

SAltHASrit, Ur rnld region, ll'O. j 

SAUFAUV/, KUAN, liovernorof Bengal, 29. 


S.Utf (Hi), Fort of, capital of MilzindarSn, taken by 
Shaikh \Vui% 5S ; account of. 5Sn. 

SA111KUI1, Tribe of, 17.7. 

SAl’ltAK (Da), Toivii of. 

ft A It SilOMAlir, A capitation lax, 178. 

SAS.\Nf, Dynasty, IBn. ; 102. 

SAO.l ItAIiAO It (Df), District of, 77. 

SAWAOHaN, Moaning of, 192n. 

.S’AYD MUHaD, Ciovercor of Shirns, .70; conspires 
• ntraiast the life of Jn’fnr Khan. 01 ; put to death, 


f iA.YY.Kir, Or pilgrims, a (letrreo of Stiffs, 153. 

SAYY1D, Or ilcscendants of the prophet, 3 G. 
SAYYIDAHAD (Do), Town of. 

SAYYinAliA.D (Kt[), Town of. 

SAYY1D 'A15DUK ItA/lfM, Paired hr JtnAim Beg to rule 
of Klitcf, nr/.m, 80. 

SAY Y ID ’A I A ]{ A Afll'A, Dnkkatri, a Sufi teacher, 130. 
SCHOOLS, In Persia, 219. 

SCIENCES, The Persians’ knowledge of, 200. 
SCP.IPTUItE, The Mnlinmmadans’ belief in, 110. 

SEAL. The importance of, in Persia, 219. 
SEAL-CUTTElt, Occupation of a, 219. 

SELEUCIA, No traces remaining of, 17-ln. 

SETH, The number of volumes of tlio Scriptures given 
to’, 110. 

SHAB-I-BARAT, Or the night of mandates, 139n. . 


SHAWAFl’, Meaning of, loin. 

SHAFP, Imam, 24,. . ; his authority recognized by the 
great mass of Muhammadans, 125; account of, 128; 
the Shi’as’ accusation of, 129 ; his birth an 
death, ib. 

SHAFl’J, Or followers of Shaft' 24n. ; 128n. 

SHAFl’I, A learned man of Baghdad, 134. 


S~”foaM, 

fill AlTf, Tribe of, (lii’ir blood* feml with the Governor 
of Rinlit, 172. 

SHX H 'ABBXS, Brim-e, GO. 

S 1 1 X If HUSSAIN, Son Sid/nn Shah Uns-ain. 

HI I X II f RKG KUAN, Uncle* of 'Ubahlidhi Khan, 131, 

SIlAIlfh, Tim lmthfu) Wit net" i, a Nmm* of God, 14S». 

SHAlifU, Or martyr, who ncrmrrded Mich, 137n. 

H1I aH ISMA’fL, 33; 41; S3; truths at Khm la-tween, 
mid S«4im 1,3; introduced Shi’u s et, 23; Inst 
.sYiffavian king, 12G. 

SliXH JAHAN, Umperor of India, 20. 

SHAHJ AH aNaBXD, Nndir arrive*! nt 23n. ; treaty 
tdgned at, H>. 

SHXH KliUnX BANDA, Ar«emhlv held hy, 127* 

SHXH MUBa!), Brother of N.iyd Murad, ni. 

KHXH MITBaD, Or Bcgf .Lin. 

SIIXHNXmA, Of rinlautf. n BiT^ian work, 201, 231; 
*:UrU<n»n from, 231 ; 232. 

Slf All NAWAZ KliXN, Of Delhi, lt3; 143. 

SHAH Ilf, Citizen, 4n. ; fHn. 

SHAH1M-SABZ (Co), Formerly culled Kt’*rh t 30. 

SHAH BUK II, fimnd^on of Nadir Shah, 30; Ida reign, 
it*.; made prir-oiicr find deprived of light, it.; 

1 :v -ton-d to the throne, hut again imprisoned, 40; 

| the independence of Khurasan gtiarnnti*ed to him, 
40; 30; Knffers torture and dheovern treasure. 4 **, 103, 
his death, ib. 

[SHAH KUKH Mf IMS, 2I!>. 

| SHAH SaFI, (Ir.tndion mid fincec**'?«>r of 'Ahhaq rho 

Great, 1 03. 

SHAH SAWAN, 'IVxho of, 221. 

SHAH .SUKf. Aril ah ill, 102. 

SIlAl! SELTAN HUSSAIN, llis refusal of the croini 
olTcrci! him by Asiiraf, 11 ; is murdered, 13 ; the per- 
secution of the .Viifis in Ida reign, 150. 

SHAH TAHMASB, 77. 

SHAIKH, A title, to whom applied, -I7n. ; 131, i. 

SHAIKH AI)(i ’AI.f SfNA, Ur Avicenna. 

SHAIKH Al(Cl< PATH, lla/i, author of the Hasaniya, 
El.’!. 

SHAIKH A HU SA'Cl), Makhzumi, a celebrated Sufi, 151. 

SHAIKH 'ALf KII.'N, Zand, cimnicnces a jircdatory 
warfare upon the supplier of Mu/mmmad /Japan 
Khan, A:i jar, 43 ; detaelied with n force to Marin* 
danin, 40; defeats Mn/mrnmad /Japan Khfm, it/.; 
deprived of sight, 47. 

SHAIKH BAN! KlIALfl), Governor of Lajpa, his con- 
duct to t !»o Afghans, 10. 

SHAIKH J/AlDAB, The pious ancestor of the SuiTavis, 

153 ; 222. 

SHAIKH JALLAL-UD-DfN, See Mulhi-i-Rum. 

SHAIKH JANAID, Or Baghdad, a Sufi teacher, 147. 

SHAIKH MUHAMMAD, The founder of the Walnibis, 
13S. 

SHAIKH MUHAMMAD, Lnlisaf, 110. 

SHAIKH MU/LVMMAD 'ALf HAZfN, An author, 7; 10; 

1C. 

SHAIKH MUHI-UD-DtN 'ABDUL A'ADIR, A Sufi 
teacher, 150. 

SHAIKH NASH, Chief of Abushnkr, Gl. 

SHAIKH ROZBIHAN, A. Suff teacher, 151. 

SHAIKH SALAH-UD-DlN, Zarkob, pupil of JalhlLnd- 
dfn, the poet, 245. 

SHAIKH SAxYID BURHaN-UD-DIN, The spiritual 
teacher of Jalliil-nd-din, tlie poet, 243. 

SHAIKH SULAIMaN, Of the trlbo of Ka’b ; his war 
with Karim Kluin, 4S. 

SHAIKH SOFl-UD-DlN, Ardabfli, A priest, 140. 

SHA1K1I-UL-ISLAM, Tho presiding judge of tbo court 
of Sliara’, 1GG ; tlieir character and condition, ib. 

SHA1KH-UL-JABAL, Tho old man of the mountain, 
name of Hasan jSabah, 24G. 

SHAIKH WAfS, Son of ’AU Murad Khun, his contest 
with Sfcn, Mu/iammad Khnn, 58. 

SHAITAN, One of the species of genii or jinn, 106. 

SHAKAKl, A tribe, 10G; 18G. 
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.SU1TAY1YYA, A tret ot fat 


S — could. 

SH.VKC'R, The Great Regr.iter. a Name of God, 1 1-n. 

SH.vM. Or Syria, -tin. 

SHAMAKHI ());.•), Tiio J.aznkt's at, injure the Kn'.-iaim. 

2 ; town of, taken by Zaboff, 4; 301. 

SII aMIHUHTYA, Formerly I’laknt, 2<jn. 

KIIaMI.C, Tribe of, brought from Syria, 41n. 

SHAMlUKHIVYA, a Sufi .-eel, 144. 

SI1 A MS-I-TAlJRfZ, A Safi teacher, MI*; frieml ofMalla- 
i-Jiiim, 213, his death, 213. 

SHAMF-UR-Df-V, Of Tabriz, see SIiams-i-Tahriz. 

SliAl'Cii, City of, 77. 
fW.U’Clt, King, 31 ; 77. 
fillAl! (Do), River, 40. 

S1IARA’, Tim holy or written law, 12Un. ; 142 ; on what 
founded, 104. 

SHARI/, Or commentary, 125n. 

SHARJ'AT, Canonical law, 143; 149n. 

SHARfF-UD-DfX, Author of tlm Tarikh-i-Aknul, 72 ; 

221. 

SHAT ((ip), Town of. 

SHAT-UL-’ARAIS (Gfg), River, 49. 

SHATWf, Or winter harvest, 370. 

SllAWVi'AIj, Month of, GO ; 123n. 

SIIEEi’, Of Persia, 393; price of, 393n. ; wild, or Argali, 

103. 

SIIEU1SKT, A beverage, 200. 

SHr.\S, Sect of, Nadir Shall prevails on the inhabitant* 
tif Persia, to abandon the tenets of, 24; account of, 

12a. ; maintain the right of 'Alt' 120 ; radical difference 
between their faith and that of the Sunm, do ; dis- 
believe and contemn the dogmas of the four Imams 
127; animosity to the Sum's, 12S; their accusation 
of the dogmas of //ant fa, 3 29 ; of Malik, il>. ; of Shafi, 
ih, i of //nnhal, t!>. ; of the Smiis in general, 130; 
heresies with which they are charged by the Sum’s, 

131 ; their accusation of the doctrine of the Sum’s, if*. ; 
their accusation of ’Aynsdia, 132 ; their superstition, 

137 ; tlmir hatred of ’Umar, ih . ; their feasts, 13S ; the 
tenets of tlm ’Alt' Allahivva erroneously attributed 
to them, 140. 

filllK.tllPCR (Iq), Town of. 

KHIMItAKlItYVA, A Sufi reel, Ml. 

h H f kA 7. (li ’I'aken by the Afghans, ; taken by Karim j 
KJnn, -11; b(.*Mrjm<I by MuAnmm.ml y/a«:in Khun, I 
45 ; jiro^jKTity of. under tho rviirn of Karim | 

JMnn, C>] * ta!;«*n by Zn ki Kh.tn, 51 : by ttulif Kb in. j 
**(i ; hhii'hudcd by \Ui Mura»i Kltnti, 57 : brM« , r< , 'l I 
by \ I ,i Mubntnnmfl Khali, by //. ji , 

li»r*biiit, <51 ; blocktttlt'ri by Luff '.Mi Kh.'ui, <».'* ; ih** j 
fori bimt ions <INm.uitb.Ml by A/A Muf.ammnd Kli-m. j 
72 ; rlinmto of, 1MI; building ami environs of, lb* ; ’ 
i)nru*i<*r of its inhabitant*, i.*37. . I 

SHlllPAHA, Ptdituvl, ll’u. 

MlflMAN fUCfb). ]<**; tvdrd to Ku*Ma, S . in ivbfllion J SPLAJM ^N. O; 

***» J Mibmits to A /. » >fu/.:irmnad Khrtt, K*J. | ... .... .. 

MltMVAx (WO. To«„,.f. ; 

blltsd \, ,, ,,f ( g 1 1 7, , 

s| I , ">T 1NG, la p,. r . hi, 204. 

Kill r- 1 1 A (CM. Prinripd fortre-* jn A'.jr.'b.igb. It 1 ’ 

FIU'MITAI! (Fg), Citvof.nt- >r;R!e.l T.V.ar, 25; : 

3s. 

S1 > H.- Mr/ < r, Pin. 

^fGHA. Mr-.r.:,./ „r, 22 2u. 

t- W'A /M-.s|T7A, *it cf tr;. hti :» <4 

12 ■/ 

bill's ( A Pat). Ab..-::- 


SIRf, Fee Fiwi. 

Flllf SA/.’tj f, A di-rip!.' ,.f M .'rcf. 1 • 
SIROCCO. Th- wind. Mmdr:. HP. 
•SIFTaN, Jnllildb.'.d or Du-!-?.-. M. 
StSTAX (IT.lml, Or. rt. 4 n; ;; r 
in3rcbt“* thruui:;:. 1 ’.' ; kv<- < f, vj, 
SITAH. A of ^;;i:.»r. 1.****::. 

.SIUKOHaL. ; >r*n 

SIWf, Province of, '.',2. 

SI YaIM-MUTA K II nif.N’, Am IisLVjn 
SLA VKS, Tn'.uiru'jit of tljr. .» v.».< n fr«' 
loin.; »r* fin Icur- i: 


t;. r> - 

:* i f, i*. 


I*, r* N, 


SODOM, City of, 70. 

SOIL, Of Por-h, 101. 

SOLDOSH, Tiie britlrm^imV !«'ft b-irvl m-in, 
SOLOMON, opu. lijc out th** ;’t n;j, 1 !<*•«, 

SPAUTO, Thr anripiit mum* La^** P rr. , i \ n , r»7j., 
STA1ILP, Dc<*rm*«! n^ncn'il n^vimn, <*f t!.rr, 
t b. 

STANDAKU, Of IVi>»a, i»II. 

STOHY-TKLLKH, Cbanictor of tht* kin: iV?. 
STH ANGLING, 1(P> ; mnmi r r.f, 

SOP, Mtanimr of, 1 H. 

SCrPAVl, Dynasty, fvjv! r!iar-t(*!**r <f t!.« ir 
KX»; thoir troaimrrit of tin* pnt. • d of 
rovnl, lt»I. 


{ ' . , J 


1 17. 
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S — cancld. 

SWINE, the nso of tho flesh of, forbidden by Muham- 
mad, 123. 

SWORD, Usage of consecrating those of tho Suffavfan 
monarchs, 102 ; deomod by Muhammadans tho legi- 
timate and hallowed instrument of conversion, 114. 

SYRIA, Or Sham, seven tribes that came from, 44n. 


T 

TA’ADDl, Meaning of, 215n. 

TA’ARUP, Moaning of, 178n. 

YABBAS (Fk), Town of, GO ; G7 ; an account of tho dis- 
trict and ruler of, 78. 

TABRIZ (Of), 10 j tho ancient Tauris, destroyed by an 
earthquake, 22n. ; ropols the attack of the Turks, 9 ; 
surrenders to tho Turks, 10 ; taken by Nadir, 20 ; i 
climate of, 190; character of its inhabitants, 237. j 

TAFAKA'UD, Meaning of, 91n. 

TAPSlR-I-MA’RtJF-I-KIRKHl, A work giving tho inter- 
pretations of tho Sufis, 150n. 

TAP S fit- D L- AS R A R , Work by Shaikh Rozbihan, 151. 

TAGHi, Meaning of, 239n. 

TAGHRAL BEG, 42. 

TAGHTAMASH, Tribe of, 81. 

YAHIR KHAN, Governor of Khirarnzm, 33. 

YAHIR KHAN, sou of Sadih Khan, 57. 

TAATLlL, A species of Zikr, 14Gn. 

YAHMASB I, King of Persia, 82. 

YAHMASB KHAN, Failf, G4. 

YAHMASB A'DLl KHAN, Or Nadir Shah, 14. 

YAHMaSB MfllZA, Son of Sultan Shah 7/nssain, terms 
of the peace concluded by him with Russia, 8 ; lOn. ; 
retires to Mazfudaran, 11 ; invited to como to Isfa- 
han, ib.; informed of the designs of Ashraf and re- 
turns, ib. ; fixes his court at Para/iabad, 14 ; joined 
by Nadir Kali, ib. ; recognized in Khurasan as sover- 
eign of Persia, ib . ; arrives at Isfahan, 15 ; discovers 
his mother, 1G ; proclaims Nadir a rebel, hut is com- 
pelled to give that chief his own terms, 19 ; makes 
Nadir a grant of four provinces, 20; marches 
against the Turks, ib . ; defeated, it. ; seized and.de- 
throned, 21 ; his death, 34. 

TATfMlD, A species of Zikr, 14Gn. 

TAHMLfRATH, 77. 

TAHZlB, One of tho five collections of traditions of the 
Shf’as, 12n. 

TAIFUR ABO YAZlD, A Sufi teacher, 140. 

- TAIFORIYYA, A Sufi sect,- 146. 

TAIMANl, Tribe of, 34. 

TAlMtJR, 8n. ; 9n. ; desolates India, 26 ; 75 ; 175. 

TAIMtJR SHAH, Au Afghan mouarfch, 67 ; his death, 
ib.\ his reign, 83 ; war with Begf Jan, 90. 

TAJIK, Defined, 4n. ; 43n. ; SOn. ; employed by wander- 
ing tribes, 227. * 

TAKADDl, Meaning of, 215n. 

TAKBfR, 24 ; A kind of Zikr 146n. 

TAKHT-I-AAJARIYYA, A suburb of Shiraz, 195. 

TAKHT-I-RAWAN, Described, 22n. ; 209. 

YAA- I-BUSTAN, 192. 

TAKf KHAN, Governor of Yazd, 60. 

TAA'AIYA, Defined 12n. ; 137n. 

YALISH, Fort of, taken by Zuboff, 104. 

TALAlN, Defined, 170n. ' 

TALAlNIYYA, A Sufi sect, 143; 144 ; their usage, 144. 

TALPAR, Tribe of, 32. 

TAMARISK TREE, The honey produced from the, 211. 

TANAMMUR, Meaning of, 215n. 

TANGA, A coin, 89 ; its value 89n. ' 

TANGISTAN, (Hh) Village of, action at, 65. _ 

TAPASSA, The usage of, described, 6. 

TARAWlA, Defined, 121n. 

TARBlN, Village of, 29. 

TAR IK AT, Meaning of, 122n. 

YARlAAT, Meaning of, 142n.; 145. 


T-contd. 

TARlKH GUZlDAH, 246. 
tArIkh-i-akrAd, 72. 

TARlKH-1-ZANDIYYA, 41. 

TARSHlZ (Ek) An account of tho district and rulers of, 
■ 79. . . 

TARTARS, Au account of such tribes as inhabit the coun- 
tries between Khurasan and the Jaxaites, 84. 

TARTARY, An account of that part of it, which is situ- 
ated between Khurasan and f be Jaxarfces,. 84. • 
TARUKALPa, Or tree of desiro, 119. . ■ 

TARWIYA, . Ceremony of, 122n. 

TASBl/7, A kind of Zikr, 146; or rosary, ib. . 
TASH/CAND, (Ao) Town of. 

TASLfMIYYA, A Sufi sect, 144. ' \ 

TATAR, Tribe of, 80. 

TATARIA, (AOir) Country of. 

TATl’A, (Kq) Province of, 29; 29n. 

YAUS, Or Masliad, one of the four royal cities of Khu- 
rasan, 82 ; town of, 147 ; 201 ; 202. 

YAUSIYYA. A Sufi sect, 147. 

YAWAF, Part of the ceremony of the //ajj, 122n. 
TAWWAB, The Relenting, a Name of God, 147n. 

TAWlL KARDAND, Meaning of, 150n. 

TAWZI’, Meaning cf, 87n. 

TAXES, Of Persia, remitted by Nadir, 31; upon property, 
8Su . ; upon Christians, Jews, and Hindus, 89; on 
ground, 177 ; on fruit, 177 ; on cattle, t6. ; on families 
and individuals, 178. 

TA'ZlR, defined, S8n. 

TA'ZIYAH, Or representation of the tombs of 7/asan and 
//nssain, 139n. 

TA ZtJD AST, Meaning of, 157n. 

TENTS, Of the kings of Persia, 209 ; of the wandering 
tribes, 213. . , 

THEFT, The punishment for, 168. . 

THEOLOGY, Persian works On, 200. 

TIFLIS (Be), Town of, capital of Georgia, 18 ; attacked 
by Nadir, 22 ; coded to him, 23 ; attacked by Aid 
Muhammad Khan and taken, 101. • •' 

TIGRIS, (GGbf), River, or Dajlah, In. 

TIGRAN (Eh)j City of, ceded to Turks 13 ; becomes tho 
capital of Aid Muhammad Khan, 72 ; reasons for his 
making it so, 96 ; climate of; 190; edifices of, 194. 
TiRAH, Or branches of tribes, 44n. 

TlRAK, (Aef), River, 105. 

tIrAK, (BCrs), Mountains. • 

TIRNAK (Foq) , River. 

TITLES, Of Khnn, Mfrzd, Ain, &o., 250. 

TIYCR, Defined, 89n. 

TOMBS, Of Esther and Mordecai, description of, 105n. 
2'OPAL ’UTHMAN Advances to the relief of Baghdad, 
21; defeats the army of Nadir Shah, 22; slain, ib. 
Hanway’s account of him 21n. 

TORTOSA, 215. 

TORTURE, Suffered by corpses, 116. 

TRADITIONS, Of the Shi’as, 12n. ; of the Sums called 
•Sihah-i-Sitta, 12n. ; of the Muhammadans, the Sufis’ 
belief in, 125. 

TRANSOXAN1A,. Or Mawara-nn-Nahr, 85n. 

TREBIZOND (Bf),Tmvn of. 

TRIBES, Power of the monarch ' over, tho wandering, 
101; the administration of justice among them, 
170 ; 171 ; their chiefs how punished by the king, 173 ; 
their attachment to their, ib. ; their singular remedy 
for diseases, 198, their reverence for the stable, 209 ; 
tlieir chiefs deemed the hereditary nobility of Persia 
214; their residence and encampments, 223 ; their 
inattention to religion, .224 ; tlieir boast in being - 
.plunderers, 225 ; their abhorrence of tho name of 
thieves, 220 ; their hospitality and attention to 
strangers, ib. ; boast their word to ho inviolable, 
ib. ; their attachment to tho families of their chiefs, 
ib. ; their eommerco, 227 ; ceremonies observed at 
thoir burials and marriages, ib. ; their usage of 
divorce, 228; thoir pastimes, diet and amusements,- 
229 : instance of their patriotism, ib. ; skill of thoir 
womefi in horsemanship, 230 ; their abhorrcnco of 
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T— concM. 

the practices of hiring wives, ib. ; thoir respoct for 
maternal claims, 231 ; their condition and nsago of 
tho Arabian, 232 ; general rclloctions on the charac- 
ter and.conditiou of tho tribes of Persia, 23S. 

TRIPO.LIS, 215. . 

TRUMPET, Its sound at tho resurrection, 117. 

TRUTH, Dovotion of tho Sufis to tho search of, 141 j tho 
Persians’ disregard of, 23Gi 

TUBA, Or troo of lmppines in Paradise, 118. 

TUFANG-I-FATILA, A matchlock, 185n. 

TOmAN, Value of, 2n. ' ' . 

TOMAR, Moaning of, 117n. 

TON (Em), Villdgoof. . 

TON (Eh), Distrot of, 70.' 

TtJll Son of Fariduu, 33n. 

TDrAN, 33 ; derivation of name, 33u. 

TURBAT-I-HAIDARl (El), Town of, 80; becomes a 
principality, 81 ; tho Milimiin Khiina of Isftnh Klian 
at, it. 

TURK, Tho Tartar term for a man of military occupa- 
tion, -In. 

TURKAMANS, Tribes, 9n. ; 11 ; 2G ; 28; 99 ; nnmbor of, 
enrolled in Nadir's army, 33 ; account of, 42; deriva- 
tion of namo, 84; tho Turkamani liorso, 85. 

TURK!, Tribes noar ffnzwfn, 3 ; 11 ; 7Gn. 

TURKISTAN, 2Gu. 

TURQUOISE, Found at Kishapur, 77 ; 192. 

TOSTAR, Erronoous namo for Shushtar, 25n. 


u . .. 

’UBAIDULLA, Sovorcign of tho Uzbags, 130. 

’UDZMA, Ono of tho degrees of tho Buffs, 155. 

’UIAMA, Lcarnod men, 111 ; 131n. ; 163 ; IGOn. 

ULUL'AZM, Adam, not ono of them, HGu. 

’UMAX, Province of, 49. 

’UMAR, '80; his right to tho caliphate disputed by tho 
Slii'as, 12n. ; 126 ; tho Shi' as' hatred of him, 137n. 

’UMAR, Pasha of Baghdad, 49 ; put to death, it. 

’UMAR BIN 'ABDUL 'AZlZ, Ono of tho caliphs, 121. 

UMRAS, Or nobles, 31 ; 41. 

’URAFA, Mon of knowledge, 163. 

tJRD 0, 77n. 

’URF, Or customary law, 164 ; by whom administered, 
1G7. 

URFA (Db), City of. 

•URFl, The poot, 149n. 

URIAH, A subject of king David, 136. 

0RMIYA (CDef), Lake of, 9n. ; formerly called Spauto 
and Marcianus 37n. ; 175. 

0RMIYA (Dc), Town of, 46 ; Kinnier’s description 
of, ib. 

USTAJALU, Ono of tho Syrian tribes, 44nl 

’UTHMAN, 86 ; his right to tho caliphate disputed by 
tho Shi’as, 12n.; 126; directs copies to be made of 
tho Kurin compiled by Abu Bakr, and commands all 
othors to be destroyed, 125. 

’UTHMAN PASHA, A Turkish general. 

UZBAG KHAN, Tho Uzbags dorive their name from, 85. 

UZBAGS, 19; their monarch dofoatod by Rasivfi Knli 
25, a number, enrolled in Nadir's army, 33 ; their 
history before the rule of Begf Jan, 85, 86. 


V 

VACCINATION, In Persia, 198. 

VERST, Equal to about 3 miles, 2n. 
VOLGA, Peter the Groat, sails from the, 2. 


w 

(WADtiB, Tho most Loving, a Name of God, 148n. 
WAHAB, The Bestower of Benefits, a Name of God, 
148n. ' ■ 

-WAHABf, Sect of, by whom founded, 138 ; their 
particular tenets, it. 


"W — concld, 

WAHDATIYYA, Ono of tho original soots of Bull's, 143 
their bolief, it. 

WAHID, Tho Unique, a Namo of God, 148n. 

WAHID, Meaning of, 143n. ’ 

WAjID, Tho Invontor, a Namo of God, 148n. 

WAjEA’I NIgAR, Or histriojrapher, 205. 

WA/vF, Or charity lands, 89n. ; 176, 

WAA'fFlYYA, A sect of Buffs, 144. 

WAIClL, Tho Representative, a Namo of God, 148n. 
WAKfL, Rogout or liontenant, 49. 

WAKfL-Ult-RA’AYA, Or advocato of tho people, an 
officer of tho courts of justice, 169. 

WALAD ’ABBAS, Governor of Jallalabad, murders Nadir 
Shfih’s envoy to India, 26. 

WALl, Tho Holy, a Namo of God, 148n. 

WAlI, Tho Governor, a Name of God, 148n. 

WALl MOHAMMAD KHAN, Changizf, 33. 

WALl MUHAMMAD KHAN, Kajar, 67. 

WALIYYAS, A sect of Sufis, 144. 

WAN (Cd), City of, 9n. ; PiiBha of, attacks Tabriz, 9 * 
ordored to assemblo his forces, 50. 

WAN (Cd), Lake of. 

WA NAFASl GUFTAN, Moaning of, ll7n- 
WARING, An author, 58n. 

WASAT, Ono of tho stage of tho Siifis, 156. 

WASI’, Tho All-Abnndant, a Namo of God, 148n. 
WASIL, Moaning of, 149n. 

WASILIYYAS, A Sufi soot, 144. 

WASITA, Ono of tho degrees of the Sufi's, 155. 

WASITA, Or go-between, representative, 170n. 
WASITA-I-ASNAF, Or representative of his class, l70n. 
WASL, Or Union with God, 143. 

WASP, Ono of the degrees of tho Sufi's, 155. 

WAZfR, Or minister, 20. 

WHEAT, Prico of, 193n. 

WINDS, Provalont in tho southern ports of Porsia 
189; tho north- wostorly, 190n. ; of tho desert of 
Sistun, ft. 

WINE, Tho nso of, forbiddon by Muhammad, 123 ; tho 
Persians’ indulgence in, 219. 

WINTER, Early commencement of, in Azerbaijan, 105n. 
WOLF, Ono of tlm wild animals of Porsia, 193, 

WOMEN, Forbiddon to join in public prayers at mosques, 
120 ; how punished, 169 ; condition and treatment 
of, 220 ; condition and treatment of those of the 
wandering tribes, 229; gonoral character and condi- 
tion of thoBe of Persia, 239. 

WOOD, Scarcity of, in Persia, 191. ' 

WOOL, Of Eirman, 72. 

WUKTKU’, Or ablution of the face, hands, nook, Ac,, 120n. 


X 

XENOPHON, His account of tho Kurds, 72, 


Y. 

YAHAB, 117n. 

YA//IYA BIRMAKf, Minister of Harun-ur-Rashid, 133. 
YAJU7, Or Gog, 117n. 

YA’KtiB BIN LAIS, A bold and able leader, 18n. 
YALDOZ BEGAM, The wife of Begi Jpn, 89. 
YARKAND (Bh), Town of. 

YAZD (Fj), Unsuccessful attack of, by Mahmud, 6 ; 
city of, 60 ; 167 ; taken by Ashraf, 14 ; number of 
Gabrs in, 169 ; 194 ; character of its inhabitants, 
237. 

YAZDIKHTFAST, Town of, cruelties committed by Zaki 
Khan in, 56 ; description of, ft. 

YAZlD, Caliph, 138. 

’,| YIlAk, Summer residence of wandering tribes, 8n. 
YUKHARl, Meaning of, 94. 

YUKHArI BASH, Tribe of, 44 ; 94 ; 95. 
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S — condd. 

SWINE, tbo tuni of tlio flesh of, forbidden by Mii/inui- 
iimii, 123. 

SWOUI), linage of oniiKoornf lug Ihoso of the SilfTtirinn 
mmmrrhii, 1(12 i th-i'iiu-d by Mubiitnnuidnim tlio h-gi- 
tlmiiti' mill linHmvpil inKimmoiit of ronverxiun, lid. 

SYRIA, Or Sh.iin, nevcit Iribos thutcinuo from, -lln. 


T 

TA'AEDT, Meaning of, 215n. 

TA'AUUF, Meaning uf, 178tt. 

YAIIUAS (l’k), Town of, CO; 07 ; mi nccount of tin dis- 
trict mid ruler of, 78. 

TABRIZ (Of), 10 j tlio nnciont Tnuri'i, destroyed liy nn 
eitrtluputko, 22n. ; repot-; ibo nltiu-k of tlio Turks, !<; 
imrri'iulcrs to the Turks, 10 ; taken by Ni'ulir, 20; 
climate of, 100 j character of its inhabitants, 237. 

TAFAA'A'Ul), Meaning of, Oln. 

TAF.sf R-l -M A'ltC I'-J-K IRK Ilf, A work giving tlio inter- 
proPition'i of thoiVifi’s, I50n. 

TAV.SfR-UL.AS 11 Alt, Work by Shaikh Rozhih'm, 151. 

l’AtiUf, Meiniiugof, 239u. 

T.UilIKAI, lint!, -12. 

TAGHTAMASH, Tribe of, SI. 

7'AliiR KHAN, Governor of Khirnrazm, 33. 

TaIUR KUAN, son of N.olit Khan, 57. 

TA//ETL, A specie.-! of Eikr, 110n. 

rAlIMASIt 1. King of Permit, 82. 

YAUMAsB KHAN, ITiilt, Cl. 

YAHMAsB A'ljl.f KUAN, Or Nadir Shall, K 

YAH MASH llTltZA, Son of SiiltinShah //n«sniti, terms 
of tlio peace coneludo.l by him with Rue-da, S ; lOu. ; 
retires to Miin'iularan, 11 ; invited to come to Isfa- 
Itan, ib.; informed of tin; designs of Ashraf n ml re- 
turns, il>. ; fixes his court at Fiimlribid, l-l j joined 
by Nadir A'ulf, ft. ; recognized in Klmrap.in as rover- 
cigu of IVrsia, it. ; arrives at Isfahan, 15 ; di-covers 
bis mother, 10 ; proclaims Nadir a rebel, but is com- 
pelled to give that chief his own terms, 19 ; makes 
Nadir a grant of four provinces, 29 j marches 
against tlio Turks, i!>, ; defeated, ft. ; seized and de- 
throned, 21 ; his death, 31. 

TA//MfD, A species of Eikr, 1-tCn. 

TAUMORATH, 77. 

TAIIEtli, Oaeof tho fivo collections of traditions of tlio 
Shi’as, 12n. 

YAIFCR ABO YAZTD, A -Sufi teacher, 1-10. 

YAlFClUYVA, A Sufi sect, 1-56. 

TAJMANf, Tribe of, 31. 

TAlMtjR, 8n. ; 9in; desolates India, 2C ; 75; 175. 

TAIMCR SllAlI, An Afghfin monarch, G7 bis death, 
ib.; his reign, S3 ; war with Uegi Jan, 90. 

Tajik, nefiued, dll. ; -{3o. ; S0a. ; employed by ivandor- 
ing tribes, 227. 

TAKADDf, Meaning of, 2I5n. 

TAKBTR, 21 ; A kind of Zikr 1-IGo. 

TAKIIT-I-A'AJaIUYYA, A snburb of Shiraz, 195. 

TAKHT-I-RAWaN, Described, 22n.; 209. 

YAA'-I-BCSTaN, 192. 

TAA'I KHAN, Governor of Yard, GO. 

TAA'ATYA, Defined 12n. ; 137n. 

rADISU, Fort of, taken by Zubotf, 101. 

TAEA'fN, Defined, 170n. 

TALA'INIYYA, A Slit; soot, 143 ; 144 ; tbeir neago, 14-t. 

TALPAR, Tribe of, 32. 

TAMARISK TREE, Tho honey produced from tho, 211. 

TANAMMUR, Meaning of, 215n. 

TANGA, A coin, SO ; its value S9n.‘ 

TAN GIST AN, (Hh) Village of, action at, 65. _ 

TAPASSA, Tho usage of, described, 6. 

TARAWl H, Defined, 121n. 

TARBlN, Village of, 29. 

TAR tK AT, Meaning of, 122n. 

YARlKAT, Meaning of, 142n.; 145. 


T-contd. 

TARflCH GUZfllAH, 210. 

tAuTkh-i-akrAi), 72. 

T,\RfKll-I.ZANI)l YYA,-I1. 

TAKSIlfZ (Ek) An nccount of tlio district and rulers of, 

TARTARS, Aiiftrcmintof nucb tribes in inhabit the coun- 
tries between Kliniiis'm mid the Jiixnitcs, SI. 

TART ARY, An nccount .of that prut <>f it, v.-hfcli is nitu- 
nted h-tweeu Khura'-.cti and the , luxuries, 81. • 

TArOkAEI’A, Ur tree of desire, 119. 

TARW1YA, Ceremony of, 122n. 

TAS Ilf//, A kind of /fikr, 14G; or rosarv, it, 

TASHA'ANI), (An) Toon of. 

TASLfMlYYA, A 5, iff sect, X-H. 

TATAR, Tribe of, SO. 

TATARIA, (ACir) Country of. 

TATTA, ( K(j) Province of, 29; 29n. 

TAUS, Or Mie.bad, one of the four royal cities of Khu- 
rasan, 82; town of, 1-17 ; 201 ; 202*. 

YAUSIYYA, A .Sufi sect, 117. 

YAVi'aF, Part of i be ceremony of tlio -7a jj, ]22n. 

TAW WAR, Tlie Relenting, a Name of God, 117ii. 

TAWfb KARDANI), Meaning of, 150n. 

TAW Zl’, Meaning <;f, 87n. 

TAXES, Of Persia, remitted by Nadir, 31; upon property, 
SSn. ; upon Christians, Jews, and Hindus, 89; oa 
ground, 177 ; on fruit, 177; on cattle, it.; on families 
and individuals, 178. 

TA’ZfR, defined, SSn. 

TA’ZIYAll, Or representation of tho tombs of //asan and 
// n-wnin, 139n. 

TA ’/.CD AST, Meaning of, 157n. 

TENTS, Of tlio kings of Persia, 209 ; of tho wandering 
tribes, 213. . , \ 

THEFT, The punishment for, 1GS. 

THEOI-OGY, Persian worltR On, 200. : 

TITIiIS (Be), Town of, capital of Georgia,- IS ; attacked 
by Nadir, 22 ; ceded to him, 23 ; attacked by Ain 
Muhammad Khan mid taken, JOI. ■ 

TIGRIS, (CGbf), River, or Dajlah, In. 

YlllR.vN (Eli), City of, ceded to Turks 13 ; becomes tho 
capitnl of AH Mntinmmnd Kluin, 72 ; reasons for his 
making it so, 9G; climate of; 190; edifices of, 194. 

TfRAII, Or branches of tribes, -lln. 

TfltAK, (Aef), River, 105. 

TfitAK, (ISC rs), Mountains. • 

TIRNAK (For;), River. 

TITLES, Of Khan, Mirzii, AH, Ac., 250. 

TIYCR, Defined, S9n. 

TOMBS, Of rather and Mordecai, description of, lOon. 

TOPAL ’UTHMAN Advances to the relief of Baghdad, 
21; defeats the army of Nadir Shall, £2; slain, ib* 
Hammy's account of him 21n. 

TOKTOSA, 2K5. 

TORT HI IK, Suffered by corpses, 11G. 

TRADITIONS, Of tlie ShPns, 12n. ; of the Sums called 
£pinh-i*Sittn, 12n. ; of the Mtdiammadans, tho .Sufis* 
belief in, 123. 

TRANSOX ANI A, Or M£wara-nu-Nahr, S5n. 

TREBIZOND (Bf),Tow n of. 

TRIBES, Power of the monarch over, the %vandering, 
1GI ; the administration of justice among them, 
170 ; 171 ; their chiefs how punished by the king, 173 ; 
their attachment to their, ib . ; tbeir singular remedy 
for diseases, 19S, their reverence for tho stable, 209 ; 
their chiefs deemed tho hereditary nobility of Persia 
214; their residence and encampments, 223 ; their 
inattention to religion, .224 ; their boast in being 
plunderers, 225 ; thoir abhorrence of tho name of 
thieves, 220 ; their hospitality and. attention to 
strangers, ib. ; boast their word to bo inviolable; 
ib. ; their attachment to the families of their chiefs, 
ib. ; their commerce, 227 ; ceremonies observed at 
their burials and marriages, ib. ; their usage of 
divorce, 228 ; their pastimes, diet and amusements,- 
229 : instance Of their patriotism, ib. ; skill of their 
vrome£ in horsemanship, 230 ; their abhorrence .of 
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the practice of hiring wives, ib. ; thou- respoot for 
maternal claims, 231 ; their condition mid nsngo of 
tho Arabian, £32 ; general ronootions on the cbarac- 
tor and condition of tho tribes of Persia, 23S. 


'IIIPOLIS, 215, , 

’RUMPET, Its foitiid nt tho rosnrrootion, 117. 

'RUTlf, Dovolion of tho Sufis to tho search of, 141 j Ibo 
Persians’ disregard of, 23Gi 

’OUA, Or treo of happinos in Pnrndiso, 118. 

'OFA N G -l-FATltiA, A matoUlock, lS3n. 
rfhlAN, Vidua of, 2n. 

COMAR, Meaning of, 117n. 

[UN (Em), Villngoof. 
rCK (Eli), Distrot of, 79.' 
rOll Son of Fnrfdun, 33n. 

IOrAN, 33 ; derivation of name, 33n. 
TURBAT-I-HAlDARf (El), Town of, 80; becomes a 
principality, SI ; ilio Hiliniiiu Khuun, of Is hnk Ivhtvu 
at, it>. 

TURK, Tlio Tartar term for a man of military occopn 
tion, 4n. 

TUKKAM ANS, Tribes, On. ; 11 ; 2G ; 2S 00 ; nnmbor of, 
enrolled in Natlir't? army, S3 ; account of, 42 ; oonva- 
tion of name, 81; tho Turkoman! liorso, 85. 

TURKf, Tribes near A'nzwin, 3 ; 11 ; 7Gn. 

TURK1STAN, 20u. 

TURQUOISE, Found nt Nislmpur, 77 ; 192. 

TOSTAR, Erroneous name for Sbiialitar, 25u. 


u 


’UBAIDULLA, Sovereign of tho Uzbags, 130. 

'UDZMA, Ouo of tho degrees of tho Sufi's, 155. 

’ULAMA, Lcarnod mon, 111/ 131n.j 153; IGOn. 

ULUL’AZM, Adam, not ono of them, llGn. 

’UMAN, Province of, 40. 

’UMAR,' 8G-, his right to tho caliphato dispatod by tho 
Sln’as, 12n.; 120 ; tlio Shfas’ hatred of him, 137n. 

’UMAR, Ptislia of Baghdad, 40 ; put to death, it. 

’UMAR BIN ’ABDUL ’AZlZ, Ono of tho caliphs, 121. 

UMRAS, Or nobles, 31 ; 41. 

’UBAFA, Men of fcnowlodgo, 1C3. 

tJBDC, 77n. • 

’URF, Or customary law, lG4jby whom administered 

1G7. 

URFA (Db), City of. 

’URFl, The poot, 149n. 

UltXAH, A subject of king David, 13G. 

OfiMIYA (CDef), Lake of, On . ; formerly called Sp&nto 
and Maroianus 37n. ; 175. _ 

OBMIYA (Dc), Town of, 46; Kinnior’s description 
of, tb. 

USTAJAL'0, Ono of the Syrian tribes, 44n. 

’UTHMAN, 86; his right to tho caliphate disputed by 
tho Shf’as, 12n.; 120; diroots copies to be made « 
tho /furan compiled by Abu Bakr, and comma 
otters to bo dostroyed, 125. 

’UTHMAN PASHA, A Turkish general. 

UZBAG KHAN, The Uzbags derive their name from, 85. 

UZBAGS, 19 ; thoir monarch dofeatod by ffnh 

25, a number, enrolled in Nadir's army, 33; their 
history before the role of Begx Jan, 85, ov>. 


w — concld. 

WAHDATIYTA, Ono of tho original soots of , Sufi's, 143 
tlioir belief, ib. 

WAHID, Tho Unique, a Name of God, 148n. 

WA//IH, Meaning of, 143n. ■ 

WAJID, Tlio Invontor, n Name of God, 148n. 

WAffA’f NIgAR, Or Uistrio^-aphor, 205. 

WAA'F, Or charity iandB, 89n.j 17G, 

WAFTFIYYA, a sect of Sufis, 144. 

WAKfL, Tlio Roprosontativo, a Name of God, 14Sn. 
WAKfL, Rcgont or lieutenant, 49. 
lYAKfL-UR-RA’Al'A, Or advocate of tlio people, an 
oflicor of tho courts of justice, 169. 

WALAD ’ABBAS, Govornof of Jallalabad, murders Nadir 
Slinli’s envoy to India, 26. 

WALf, Tho Holy, a Name of God, 148n. 

WAlI, Tlio Govornor, a Namo of God, 148n. 

WALt MUHAMMAD KHAN, Changizf, 33. 

AVAL! MUHAMMAD KHAN, Najar, 67. 

WALIYYAS, A sect of Sufis, 144. 

IVAN (Cd), City of, 9n. ; Pashh of, attacks Tabriz, 9 ’ 
ordered to asscmblo bis forces, 50. 

IVAN (Cd), Lake of. 

j WA NAFASl GUFTAN, Meaning of, ll7n. 

WARING, An author, 58n. 

WASAT, Ono of tho stago of tho Sdfis, 155. 

WASP, Tiio All-Abundant, a Name of God, 148n. 

WASXL, Moaning of, 149n. 

WASILIYYAS, A Sufi soot, 144. 

WXSITA, Ono of tho degrees of tho Sufis, 155. 

W Asiya, Or go-botween, representative, 170n. 
WASITA-I-ASNAF, Or ropresontativo of his class, l70n. 
WASL, Or Union with God, 143. 

WAS Y, Ono of the degrees of the Sufi's, 165. 

WAZlR, Or minister, 20. 

WHEAT, Price of, 193n. 

WINDS, Prevalent in tho sontbom parts ° £ 

189; tho north-westerly, 100n. ; of tho desert of 
Sistiin, ib. 

WINE, Tho uso of, forbidden by Muhammad, 123 ; he 
Persians’ indulgence in, 219. 

WINTER, Early commoncoment of, in Ararbaijan, 105n. 
WOLF, One of tho wild animals of Persia, 193. 

WOMEN Forbiddon to join in public prayers at mosques, 
120 - how punished, 169 ; condition and treatment 
220 • condition and treatment of those of the 

wandering tribes, 229 j general character and condi- 
tion of those of Persia, -239. 

WOOD, Scarcity of, in Persia, 191. 

WOOL, Of Kirm^n, 72. 

WUZWU’, Or ablution of tho face, hands, neck, Ao., 120n. 


V 


VACCINATION, In Persia, 19S. 

VERST, Equal to about 3 miles, 2n. 
VOLGA, Petor the Groat, sails from the, 2. 


X 


XENOPHON, His account of tho Kurds, 72. 


Y 


W 


.WADtJB, The most Loving, a Name of God, 148n 
■ WAHaB, The Bestower of Benofits, a Name of God, 
148n. ' _ 

-WAHABf, Sect of, hy whom founded, 138 ; their 
particular tenets, -ib. . 


YAHAB, 117u. 

YA//IYA BIEMAKl, Minister of Hdrdn-ur-Rnshid, 133. 

YAJtJJ, Or Gog, H7n. .' ’ 

YA’MOB BIN LAIS, A bold and able leader, l»n. 
YALDOZ BEGAM, The wife of Begi Jpn, 89. 

YARKAND (Bh), Town of. „ 

YAZD- IFi), Unsuccessful attack of, by Malunud, , 
XAAiJ . t ft k en by Aaliraf, 14 5 number of 

tobis in, 159 ; 194; character of its inhabitants, 

237. 

YAZDIKIIWaST, Town of, cruelties committed by Zaki 
Khan in, 56 ; description of, tb. • . . 

SS; «*, s,. 

. YUKHARf, Meaning of, 94. 

I YUKHAbI bASH, Tribe of, 44 ; 94 ; 95. . 
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Y —concld. 

YtjSUF *ALf, Puts to death Mfrza Sayyid Muhammad 
and restores Shah Hath to the throne, 40 ; slain, ib. 


z 

ZABARDAST KHAN, appointed to command the troops 
in Fars, 5 ; defeats the Wall of Arabia, and takes, 
the city of Shiraz, ib. ■ 

ZA’FARANLIJ, Tribe of, 81.. 

ZAGHA, Village of, 175. ' ’ • 

ZAID, A Sufi teacher, 140. 

ZAIDIYYA, A Sufi sect, 14G. 

ZAlNDA HOD (Fhi), Bridges over, at Isfahan, 194. 

ZAIN-TJL-’ ABIDlN, The fourth Shi’a ealipli, 12n. 

ZAKA-O-DAKA, Meaning of, 221n. 

ZAKAT, Or religions charitj-, 89n.; 115n.; 120n.; its 
obligation described, 120. 

ZAKl KHAN, Brother of Karim Khan, rebels, but is 
pardoned, and sent to quell a disturbance in Dama- 
glian, 48 ; cruelties committed by him, ib. ; assumes 
the reins of garerntnent, 54 ; takes the citadel 
of Shiraz and puts the nobles to death, ib.; imprisons 
Abnl Fath Khan, ib. ; detaches a force against 
kk& Jtu/iammad Khan, 55 ; marches to attack 
’Ali Murad Khan, 56; his cruelties at Yazdi- 
khirast, ib.; murdered, ib. 

ZOLAADAR, Tribe of, 44n. 

Z AL KHAN, Son of Rustam Khan, 44n. 

ZAMAN BEG, Aajar, 45. 

ZAMAN SHAh, Son of TaimurShah, king of Kabul, 83; 
104. 

ZAMBtJRAK, Or camel-swivels, 13n.; 185. 

ZAMZAM, Holy well of, 122. 

ZAND, Tribe of, 41—43. 


Z— concld. 

ZANDA VESTA;, Tribe of Zand, said to haTe been charged 
with care.of, by Zoroaster, 43. 

ZANGUf, River 9n. 

ZANGiCHAI, Fort of, 23. 

ZANJAN (Dg.) town of, 57 ; the capital of the 
Khamsa, 97n. , , 

ZARANK, Meaning of, 198n. ' 

ZAiHAJJAH, Month of, 122n.; 123fl.; 126. 

ZAKIASPA, Ancient name for Balkh, 242. 

ZIKR, Account of. l46n. » . 

ZILKA’DAH, Month of, 28 ; 123n. ' 

ZfNAT-UL-MAJALIS,' A work, 210h. 

ZINDA ZINDA, Meaning of, 109. 

ZlRAH, (Flm) Lake. ' ' ' ■ 

ZIRAA'A'IYYA, A Sufi sect, 143. 

Z1YAD, Founder of Ziyadnglilus, 94. 

Z1YAD, The father of Kamail, 146. 

ZXyAdUGHLO, Tribe of, 9 4. 

ZOROASTER, Native of Acarhaijan, 20; compilor of the 
Zandavesta, 43. 

ZUBOFF, Plato, a Russian general, 105n. 

ZTJBOFF, Valerian, a Russian general, 104. 

ZULFAA'AR, The two-edged sword of ’Ali, 212. 
ZULFAAAr KHAN, Of Khamsa, slain, 57. 

ZELJALAl WALAKRAM, The worthy of Honour 
and Glory, a Name of God, 148o. 

ZIPABIT, Or magistrate and collector, 167 ; 183n. 

ZW. ABIT-I-MAA/AlL, Collector and Magistrate of a dis- 
trict, 167. 

ZlVfJIIlAK, 72; 211. 

Z1PARB, A stage in Zikr, 146. 

ZIV ARR, The Afflictor, a Name of God, 148n. 



